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•ON THE CAUSES OF ORIENTAL WORDS EXISTING IN 
EUROPEAN LANGUAGES. 

S Of all the v? ous theories in which speculation and ingenuity hnvo 
Wdged, few have been more contradictory than that of the origin of lan- 
guages: each has rather out than unloosed the Gordian knot, but none has 
discovered the myst'ry of its composition. It is sufficient for our purpose, 
etliat the formation f language must have been gradual, and pr* eeded 
‘from simple apprehensions to more abstract peculiarities, and that, *>i conse- 
quence of lapse of time, the discordant interests of nations, and the migra- 
tory, and of course often novel, life, to which many tribes were habituated, 
any modern attempt to retrace the primitive tongue by means of monosyllabic 
vocables common to several must be accounted a futile research after the 
impossible. 

This, however, will by no means be the case if we confine ourselves to 
an inquiry into the connexion of languages, and to an investigation of the 
causes which have occasioned this manifest interblending of some with the 
Others. - It will be true, that we shall meet many phenomena whioh cannot 
be explained, which will be the natural result of our imperfeot information; 
but if, on the other hand, we ascertain facts whioh may almost be raised to 
the rank of axiomatic truth, and observe those facts to be still further veri- 
fied by the genius and terms of the languages themselves, we oan scarcely 
doubt the correctness of the inferences to be drawn from such stable 
premises. 

Whatever \vjas the history of the most ancient Sanskrit, whether it was 
indigenous to India, whether, according to Vans Kennedy's hypothesis, it 
originated in Babylonia, or whether, in earlier forms, it was almost identical 
vftn the Zend, are points for the determination of which history has with- 
holden her clue ; yet it is by no means the less certain that either it or some 
connate dialect had, at some periods, an overwhelming influence on the 
tongues of different people, the effect of which is to this day very dis- 
MatJour.N.S.VoL.13.No.4i). B 
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oermble. It has’ been endeavoured to solve its influence on the Creek, the 
Latin, and European liangiia«es, by tfle hypothesis that, the ancient Pelasgic 
w as either the same or a dialect of it. Vans Kennedy calls the Pelasgi the 
ancestors of I he Thracians, and Strabo affirms the Octa?to have spoken the 
'«<17ne tongue as the Thracians; Ovid also states the dialect of the Muvsi to 
have been Thracian ; and that Ma"-ia was a province of Thrace is un- 
deniable. 1 ley no on lloincr (//. % 301) conjectures the Pehbgi to have 
settled among the Thracians of Europe; but Herodotus could not decide 
what language they spoke. Some derive it fiom Asia Minor; others from 
middle Asia, by means of a race of emigrants at a remote period, which 
migration in distant antiquity Vans Kennedy as pertinaciously denies. Hut 
he urges, that the earliest specimens of the Thracian language, compared 
with the. Teutonic, display an allimty which goes far towards the establish- 
ment of the requiicd proofs that the one originated from the other. In one 
of the leadings of Herodotus, however (which reading the many mutual 
resemblances m grammatical foi ms and m words apparently prove to be 
correct), tin* Hermans are avened to be of Persian extraction, and this 
notion is still cheiished by some of the best M'liolnis in Oermativ. Still, 
this will but little ailed the theory respecting the Pelasgic 01 Thracian 
tongue; for if the Pelasgic was the older Sanskiit, the same resemblances 
would occur as we detect m the modem Persian, although not to the same 
extent in the latter, as to the quantity of similar words. Klaproth, m his 
Asia Patyzhtta, ranks the Hinds among the Indo-Hermam, whom (vol. n. 
p. 12) lie thus describes: “Seine wohiMtze laiigen mil’ Zcilon an, gchen 
ulier Voidcr-Jndicn mid Peisien, ulier den KruikiHi>:iach Emopa, wclchen 
Erdtheil rr fast gmu imic hat, lus/u den Sli. iland nr-rln, dem Nord-kap 
mid Island. Zuilmi gehoieii Imlier, IVi^er, Alga'nen, Knrden, Mulor, 
Osseten, Aimemer, Slawen, UouHehr, D.iuen, Siliweden, Xoi manner, 
Englander, (Jneehen, Latemer, mid idle v n Kaleinein alMamniendon 
volker Europa's. In veisdiiedenen Landein is) dieser Stamm mit alten 
Uremwolmem gemiM-lit.” Of the Hurds he says, “ Sic bevvohnen Kur- 
distan, melncre Pimm/en des vvedhelicn und nnidlielion Pcisiens, und 
sind in Mesopotamia, Synen, und den nsthehen Hcgenden von klem 
Asum zerstieut.” Xcw, whether lie be or not correct as to the paiticulnr 
place whence he deduces tin - stock, he has fully established the analogy of 
language in the tables winch he has given, leading us thus, in another way, 
much to the >.mie com liMon on which others have insisted. As our inquiry 
depends not on the pellicular oiigm of the people who influenced the lan- 
guages of Em ope, we must content ourselves with mithoiities for retracing 
the terms thus ml induced to llinrsouices. 

The result of Vans Kennedy’s inquiry is, that neither the brahminical 
literature nor leligion was indigenous in India, but, that both were intro- 
duced by colonMs, who had migrated fiom Habyloma, who brought with 
them their saeiod books, their civil and religious institutions; he urges also, 
that the zodiacal signs used by ancient nations were invented by the 
Chaldees. Other theorists, however, invert the order of progression, 
whilst they absent to the eompaiatho uniformity of the general mythological 
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j system prevalent in India, Ethiopia, Egypt, and Babylonia; yet, fiom the 
scriptural documents, we should certainly imagine that Babylonia lias the 
most decided claims to priority. How, unless at the genoial dispel sion, 
the rudiments of this cumbrous system passed onwaids to dilVerent tracts, 
must ever remain among the mysteries of antiquity, — a mystery too dmk tor 
us to hope otherwise to raise its veil. But if Asia Minor was peopled from 
Babylonia, according to this hypothesis, and if from t lienee the Pelasgi eon- 
veyed their customs to Thrace, (J recce, Etruria, and Batumi, and if fiom 
thence, hordes penetrated farther into Europe, it will be evident, that the 
Pelasgi must have affected the various dialects of those among whom they 
became incorporated. Still we cannot ptore the Pelasgic to ha\o been 
Sanskrit, nor the Sanskrit to have prevailed m Babylonia, although neither 
assumption be devoid of its probability : for, as to the first, as ancient 
authors in general admit the connexion between the Pelasgic and (Jreok, it 
is manifest fiom inherent evidence, that the (Jreek must have been indebted 
for its structure and cop/ a rnborum to some other language, which must 
either have been the Sanskrit itself, or some dialect, allied to it m a most, 
extraordinary manner, and as to the second, Diodorus Siculus alludes to a 
sacerdotal tongue, (tgu, m use among the Babylonian hiero- 

phants; and we actually find many roots common to the Sanskrit and 
Semitic family, although their grammars differ iota onto , which miifht 
induce us to haibour the idea that the sacerdotal tongue of Babylonia was 
the same as that of 1 ndia, into winch these pints of tiie language of the com 
mon Babylonians incidentally insinuated themselves. Tins will, however, 
corroborate Kcnnedv s notion of its passage fiom Babvloiim to India, llmv 
know we to a rcilainiy the tongue of the pme Chaldees, who became 
admixed with the Babylonians? It has been elsewhere shewn that their 
names are capable of an interrelation from the Sansknt. By the concur- 
rent testimony of historians we are also ceil died, that the ides of Zoroaster 
extensively prevailed in Babylonia; therefore, as the Zend and Sansknt 
belonged to the same family, another clue to the solution of the piohlom is 
afforded to us. 

Baron Cuvier suppose*, on the other hand, ihc IVlnsgi to have ongi- 
nally come from India, and that, in crossing die mountains of IVisia, they 
penetrated as far as the Caucasus, whence, embarking on the Black Sea, 
they descended on the coasts of H recce. But it seems that lliis hypothesis 
is solely founded on the (irquent oceuiicnee of Sansknt words in (neck. 
From whatever quaiter the Pelasgi may have come, Tin ace, if we follow 
the indications of history, must be admitted to have been their first Euiopcan 
settlement, nor can we reasonably doubt their Asiatic ongiu. h’loiu them, 
therefore, probably, flow cd many of the Asiatic terms with which the (beck 
and Latin abound, which became mtci blended with the vnnaeular tongue 
of the Clocks, among whom the Pelasgi armed. Asiatic Thiamins were 
intheaimy of Xerxes, and according to Herodotus, Phrvaian'-* and Bithy- 
nians belonged to the Thracian stock, lleiodotus calls the \siatm Thra- 
ciaos the most numerous race in the world, except the Indians, and the 
dominion of this nation was so extensive, that it will adequately account 
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for the influenoe which it has been presumed to have exerted on the speeches 
of other people. In process of time they spread themselves over Europe 
tinder different names; for the Mocsi, the Daci, the Tribulli, and the 
Get® have been referred to this family. If we examine the Greek mytho- 
logy, we shall find continual allusions to them : Thamyris, Orpheus, and 
Musa?us were Thracians, and atSamothrace they instituted the mysteries of 
the Cabiri. The oracle of Dodona is called by Strabo IIiA<wy 0 v ffyvpx} 
Homer denominates Dodona?an Jove mXtKryntot; and the Pelasgi are said 
to have worshipped a rude stone, and to have introduced religious rites the 
first into Greece. Bishop Marsh conjectures the Pelasgi to have crossed 
the Hellespont, where the land on both sides was visible, and thus to have 
peopled Greece ; and Kennedy imagines the separation of Greeks, Latins, 
and Thracians to have occurred about 1,100 A.C. 

His idea that at one time the Greeks, Latins, Hetrurians, and Thracians 
spoke the same tongue, is perfectly consentaneous to the result of his re- 
searches; yet in each case it must have undergone changes, when it passed 
from its original seat to other people. Thus Kennedy enumerates 208 Sans- 
krit words in Greek which are not found in Latin, and 188 in Latin which 
are not found in Greek : a circumstance sufficient in itself to show the 
parent-stock, and the influence of foreign intercourse upon it That the 
Latin and Greek were dialects of one and the same language, few philolo- 
gists will deny ; but the difference between them simply arose, as in the for- 
mer cases, from the admixture of the tongues spoken by the children of the 
soil with that of the new colonists or invaders. Pliny affirms the Pelasgi 
to have brought letters to Latium : in this Pelasgic alphabet, the first ele- 
ments of the Devanagari have recently been supposed to have been con- 
tained ; for it is manifest that the Devanagari is a highly artificial arrange- 
ment, and never could have been an original alphabet. 

But how great is the confusion of hypotheses leading to the same conse- 
quence! Klaproth and others conceive that Japhetic tribes brought the 
Sanskrit from the north-west to India, blending with it the language of the 
aborigines ; — Colcbrooko, that it is deducible from a primeval tongue, 
variously refined in different climates, where it accepted different names; — 
and some few, tlmt it proceeded from the Zend. Mohammed Fani affirms 
the Persians and Indians to have originally spoken the same language; 
Langles imagines that the Sanskrit came from western Asia (perhaps Bac- 
triana), and was introduced by the Magi expelled by Darius; Adelung 
mokes it proceed from the nrth to the south of India; and Iludiger calcu- 
lates it to have been the parent of a hundred languages or dialects. Of 
these various hypotheses, few inquirers into ancient literature can hesitate to 
state, that that of Colebrookc is the only one countenanced by probability 
and adequate to the solution of the great problem,— as to the influence of 
the Sanskrit on various Asiatic and European languages. 

Hence it is by no means extraordinary that we should discover a vast 
multitude of our ordinary expressions whiph are critically rcferiblc to it; — 
that thence we should be able etymologically to explain terms with us often 
long past from their primitive significations. 
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But other tongues have considerably influenced the languages of TSurope ; 
and many, among whom is Webster, have applied the Hebrew to the 
solution of their etymologies, The authors ejnbodied in the Myvyrian 
archaeology state their lore to have been detailed in Hebraic, and it cannot 
be denied that in the Celtic many affinities to the Hebrew may be found. 
But notwithstanding these concessions, the question remains, how far is the 
fact true? To a person conversant with Hebrew, Syriac, and Arabic, it 
would be difficult, without historical helps , to decide from which of these 
the similar terms may have proceeded : therefore, we must rely solely on 
historical evidence. We perceive a connexion in the trading voyages of 
the Phcsnicians and Carthaginians, and perhaps even in the migratory lives 
of the Celts themselves, ere they reached their most distant European set- 
tlements, during which they may not improbably have had intercourse with 
people speaking a cognate dialect, who frequented their coasts for commer- 
cial purposes. But, as far as we may judge from Phoenician and Cartha- 
ginian the Arabic seems to have been the most closely allied to 

their dialect. When we also call to mind the intercourse between the 
Greeks and Syrians, that between the Syrians and Romans, that, likewise,* 
between the Romans and several Arabian tribes, we perceive at the same 
time other sources from whence such an admixture may have flowed. To 
Spain we are indebted for many Arabic words ; and another cause of the 
introduction of Asiatic words may be traced to the roving Europeans, 
among whom were the Anglo-Saxons or Vangarians, who entered into the 
service of the emperors of Constantinople, where they neocssarily must 
have become acquainted with Arabs and other Orientals : for not simply 
these, but Nubians and mercenaries of every kind were enrolled in the 
Byzantine armies. Some Arabio words appear to have been introduced by 
people speaking Persian, because in our language they bear the Persian 
pronunciation of the Arabic, and an immense number must have been com- 
municated by the crusaders. 

Adelung, in his Miihridates (vol. i. pp. 244 — 247), has ably shewn the 
Eastern origin of the Gipsy tongue, comparing it closely with the dialects 
of Multan, the Sanskrit, the Malabar, and other idioms, occasionally also 
with the Sclavonic. This must necessarily be admitted among the causes 
producing the effect on which we insist. Nor can the voyages of the Nor- 
mans in the middle ages be denied to have been another cause of foreign 
wprds having been transplanted into different European tongues. To which 
we may add, that the constant influx of Asiatics to those parts of Europe 
near Turkey, and even to other parts, could not have failed in generating, 
by a gradual process, a similar effect upon them. Much less can we sup- 
pose that the communications which took place between various regions of 
the ancient world, for the purposes of commerce, literature, and state-policy, 
should have left no vestiges of such communications behind them, or that 
the voyages of the Carthaginians, Cyre.wans, and others, could have been 
so frequently undertaken without in some degree blending the different 
idioms of the visitors and the visited. Could the traffic of the Arabs to 
India, and their transportation of foreign commodities across their deserts to 
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distant parts, by regular routes, in all various directions, have taken place } 
without adding to the circulation of the Arabic, and its introduction more 
or less, into other tongues? We find the Turkish, Persian and Arabic-- 
the Syriac and rabbinical Hebrew, abounding with Greek words, --the 
necessary effect of intercourse: will not, therefore, the same cause have 
induced the same effect in every similar instance ? Von Heeren has shewn ; 
that the Carthaginians, as well as the Phoenicians, had establishments on 
the British coast; if so, they must have introduced those words into the 
British language which philologers pronounce to be Hebrew 1 hat the 
former had a connexion with the Persians is plain from their alliance with 
Xerxes against Greece; that they had the same with the Arabs is evident 
from their trade; hence we may believe Xenophon, who records an extent 
sive intercourse of nations from the banks of the Nile to the Oxos, Indus, 
and Ganges. In the middle ages (as Von Heeren says), victorious armies 
extended" their conquests as far as China and the coasts of the Atlantic s 
could this have occurred without affecting, in some degree, the languages of 
the people thus placed in contact? Doubtless, some lost historical truth 
‘was the basis of the expeditions of Osiris, Sesostris, and Osymandyas, and 
of the wanderings of Hercules j-somc connexion in the remotest times be- 
tween distant parts of the globe, which we may never expect to have the 
ability of explaining, may probably be inferred from thorn. Egypt traded 
with Ethiopia, Arabia, Carthaginia, and Greece ;— Ethiopians and Libyans 
were in the Egyptian armies; — in the time of Psammctichus, refugee Egyp- 
tians of the warrior-class settled at Merod ; - the Tyrians had one settle- 
ment at TVIcmphis, another at C>t!icra ; — the Jews had their Oneion in 
p’jrypt ; — and Alexandria, under the Ptolemies, was the point to- which 
scholars flocked from every part of the then civilized world. To-ell which, 
if we add the expeditions of Alexander, the conquests of his successors, 
and the Roman arms penetrating from one part of the earth to another, we 
shall find sufficient authority to prove the intei blending of languages, and 
ample reason for pressing the Oriental tongues into the service of European 


etymology. 

But in the transit of words from one language to another, we must 
expect considerable changes, some arising from a propensity to adapt the 
imported words to the genius of the receiving tongue ; some from vulgar 
corruptions, which, in process of time, have here and there so far increased 
as to render the connexion between the word and its original scarcely 
recognizable. It is well known, that, in etymological deductions from the 
Oriental languages, little or no attention must be paid to a dificrcnce in 
vowels; but where they agree, the coincidence is necessarily more sti iking. 
The patois of all countries, a discrepancy of alphabets, as to the power of 
the letters, and a variation in grammatical structure, will be sufficient to effect 
this deviation ; but in terms derived from the Sanskrit, in which the vowels 
arc more definitely expressed than in most Eastern tongues, wc remark 8 


closer analogy in this respect. 

There is an extraordinary resemblance between the rules for the permu- 
tation of letters in Sanskrit and Celtic, which Dr. Prichard has discussed at 
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n considerable lUigtn strikin' .ence between many 

rules of Sanscrit and 1 which ’ itly authorize us in 

applying ^ ls language to the elucidation of our own. It has been already 
remarked that there are many Greek words in Persian and Arabic, and 
the strange changes* which they have undergone will afford some idea of the 
corruption of words naturalised in dissimilar tongues; but the Greek are for 
the most part sequiorij avi. In the examination of these we perceive 
unaccountable omissions of syllables and permutations of letters, not occa- 
sioned, by cognate sounds, as we might have expccted^ut arising, as it 
were, from that faulty pronunciation which foreign worms often acquire in 
passing from mouth to mouth. Some words m different languagesf may be 
fortuitously alike, — a point which it will be always difficult to determine 
and in other cases so many suitable derivations will occur in a variety, that 
the etymologist must be frequently at a loss in favour of which to decide. 
Take for instance the word acre, which some have accounted a corruption 
of jugeris ; we find in the Latin ager , in the Greek uy^, in the Anglo- 
Saxon re ccer, whence it may have metonymically come; — also, in the 
Arabic J£\ ‘a farmer,’ from J\ ‘he dug;’ and in other languages addi- 


*^.^•1, also ji~i\ — astruni, *<t£ov, 

, also oceanus, 

, ft uyyxvoK 

and , u<t$xXto$. 

? urr^ovo/xi'a. 

, and , $T<pvAmj. 

unpwn. 

\J\ ^ uXSatx. 

iVTUTO^tOV. 

, the name Ualdwin. 

lL&^CsT ' , fvrtx,n. 

Uy>-b> — UysnLe , Persice , y.%XxyyjnXU. 

&c. &C. 

+ Thus there are several words common lo the \rabic and Sans- 
krit; c.g. talc , mica; Hind. — mean. 

Hind. from priv. and <\T to give, avaricious — p\j\, plur, 

of pj\, Per. and Ilind. ^1 a garden — jX, Hind. 

JbjLi Hl^ virtuous — tjJ and taking farewell, — 

X 4 >>- congelation , Hind. to be frozen, to bind — Cj\j 

% race , a east, Hind. camphor , Hind, jyf 

r 

cflMf , and many others. 
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tional correspondents in sound, which the critic will merely regard as aeg^ 
dental, but which by means of this casual resemblance are calculated tb 
mislead superficial examiners. 

Our word poor from pauper, through pauvre , and the words bishop 
and evdque, both from hrtnums, strikingly shew the mutations of voca- 
bles in their conformation to the genius of the foreign language which 
admits them. Equally extraordinary are the variations in the orthography 
of terms common to many Indian dialects ; we shall confine ourselves to 
specimens from Sanskrit and Hindustani.* These are so numerous, 


* u-j>) 

Jv' 
aS\ »ud f\ 
JTI 


3FJST 

srfarfrT 

• 3rf^r 

arc 


c/' 

-yjb 

ob 


3TNTT 

TM 


J-J (whence our word bull ) 


and number- 


less others. We find letters often interchangeable in the following 
manner, as d and r — and a bag; l and k — Jtfj and 
City coal , Jyb and Cjfa feai — sh and t 


resin — sh and h and to drop—j and y jyJ and 

a yoke, with an infinity of others. L, d, and r will be found con- 
tinually permuted, and n arbitrarily omitted or arbitrarily introduced : 
the ^hasbecn also subjected to manifold mutations; the ^frequently 
answers in other tongues to g, r, or gr; in Pracrit the r is often 
omitted ; and Bolden remarks that in most languages the liquids are 
capable of^interchange. Wilson, in the preface to his Sanskrit Dic- 
tionary, says that u the letters r and b , — d and 1,—j and y, — b and w , 
— sh and s , — a final visarga, or it9 omission, are always optional, there 
being no difference between them.” Semi-vowels are frequently 
reduced to their respective vowels, and subjected to the changes of the 
letters to which they are allied. Dr, Prichard has given a table of 

the 
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remote from every possibility of explanation, and at the same time so 
smTevident, that from them we derive the best assurance that corruptions ns 
strange and as numerous must have occurred in the accommodation of 

the interchanges which he observed in the Sanskrit, Persian, Russian, 
Greek, Latin, Welsh, Erse, and Teutonic, and has also given exam- 
ples of other changes which are not specified in it. Kennedy also, in 
a collation of 413 Sanskrit words with other langi^es, discovered 
forty-three peculiar to the German alone, and 138 to the English; 
whence he argues that some dialects have retained more of the 
parent-stock than others; and in this collation al>o variations of the 
most singular nature occur. In a comparison of the Sauskiit, Per- 
sian, German, Latin, English, and sofie of the Indian dialects (which 
latter I express under the head Hindustani, adopting its character), I 
found likewise the following remarkable changes. 
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Oriental words to European tongues. Of some of these permutation^^ { 
find vestiges in the Latin and Greek ; thus labos, ados , honos were in 


Jf 

s inmt- 


8ans. 

? 

or 

fT 

y 

K 

*T 

? 

v 

x 


Periian. 

V » 

j. » 

d, Ju 

i*» ' 

|V,ui, 

I* 


u> 




ET 

rr 


Greek. 


<T, 7 TT) 

$ 


& * 

T, (f) 

T, <p 


Latin. 


d, t 
t 

d, t 
8, in 

b, f, v 

P> f 
v, f 


German. 


d, th, tt 
d, t 

9, z, th, t 


|P»PM»;c| mb, 1),] 

p, h 

■ final 


V) 

if 9 1 
A 

J’ t/*> 




<p, \ \ 
«>/3 


II, s 

j) v 

1 

r, H 

| v > P h > b, 
s > 


j|, x,.^, \ SC, 8 , c, 

™ ,<r ’ ^ T .th, sell, x,| 

jgt L b, t 

c/“? >!*> v > 5,'c, s, g, 


f,V 


English. 


Hindustani. 


Ill, d, ght 

t 

tt, t, th, d d, dd, th 
kn kn 

V, f, 8|) 

f . i’P 

P) T ) f, 
w, t, sp 
f» V 

b, p, pf lb, bb, ppl 


i, a 

H, r, (1 

V, 1), f 


*) j) M 
)LT) cA' 


€’X» T 

C' '» «■» €> 


cc, r, t 

1 8 > c > ns > 
tj r 

s* ' rj . , 1 i 
V jc.’^ J > *?'*> » »*g» gn, c,J 

i» d 


jsch, 9, Z,| 
ch, li 

| C,1 5 S, g,| 
tz, St, h 
[ss, sell, h! 

ch, k, g 


j»gb,rw,j 

gw 

I, d 

II, r, d 
pli, v, f,| 

b, ff, w,j 
wh 


*>, 5 


J-> J> A ^ 
J) J) j) ^ 

-6T, *9 £, 

|J> J> V’ (•> 

ui, V 

^9 4{ 

V' fi ) 

*> 4 *) 4 !i 








J, Ml *, ^ 

J, j, J, j* 

*V?> -f v > J> 

(♦? V> 

|x, s, c, sh,l £, fjZ } J, 

SC, L b,| £, y®, -e* 


sk 

gb, s, ck' 


gb, ch 




u- 


(7? u°) j’ 

O, », O, j., o 

A 

t/*> C/“> j? 

’ i 

Beside, thaw, there are several other variations, particularly in the compound 
lulu*, c.g.^ H tsi/a is frequently , and continually occurs for c . 
These, however, are sullicient to shew the singular modifications to which 
languages have been subjected at a distance from their source. 
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fejgfitly written for labor , arfor, /tanor ; and according to Quinctilian, 
Varro, and Festus, the ancient Homans wrote tnajosibus for majoribus. 
The Lacedaemonians also said <Wo$ for This observation will 

explain the derivation of Argyripa or Argyrippa from Argos Hippium, 
about which critics have fruitlessly tormented themselves, which becomes 
immediately solved by this known substitution of r for s. In like manner, 
the interchange between d and l unfolds to us how the name be- 

came Ulysseus and Ulysses in Latin : on the same principle Merlin is 
written Merddyn in Celtic, and the Lew Chew Islands arc called Dew Chew 
by some of the Chinese. VoSsius likewise instances the fact of the * having 
been used for the x by the Ionians and iEolians, and has shewn examples 
of aspirated Greek words beginning in Latin with S, F, or V. Edward 
Lhu) d, quoted by Dr. Prichard, supposes the Greek to have had originally 
a regular mutation of consonants, and proves tlvc aspirate to have had the 
power of 5 from such instances as \ sex, y rrct srplein f v* sus, 'i^iru serpo. In 
the older Greek, also, the verbs in pi were of more frequent occurrence, which 
is one strong point of authority for referring the language to the vSanskrit. 

Metathesis occasionally takes place in the forms of evidently one and 
the same word in the same language, as (which is yet 

more vanously wntten), and much more in the transit of one language to 
another. Thus the Sanskrit dahan becomes the Persian a/tdarn and Grcelf 
a the Persian chatagh and chargaml. The Arabic yb 
also is no more than a metathesis ol the word chanurlson. Hence the 
impossibility of affixing invariable canons for the permutation of letters is 
most evident, because it has arisen from a multitude of causes, many of 
which can never be known. Besides, every language has words which are 
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merely imitative sounds, as the Arabic t y ‘a chick,’ and * a hen 
which has ceased from laying eggs,’ both being expressive of the natural 
noise of the bird : the interjections likewise in almost every, if not in every, 
tongue, are imitative. This difficulty is apparent from even modern Euro- 
pean words, which, if compared with their cognate European dialects, 
continually present almost inexplicable dilTerences. It is also worthy of 
remark, that, in terms dedueibie from the Sauskiit, the analogy is often 
stronger in the Hindustani and some of the Indian dialects; and on the 
other hand, that they are frequently distorted in the latter, retaining their 
analogy only in the former. Morenas compiled at Paris a Hindustani Dic- 
tionary, in which he retraced 1,000 European words, but whether it will 
ever be published, is subject to doubt. Words admitted into other tongues 
also not infrequently deviate from their original and adopt some metony- 
mical signification. 

But, in referring parts of our language to the Sanskrit and Persian, we 
are justified by many grammatical coincidences. For instance, the Persian 
participle in ^ accords with ours in ing ; and in the verbs and some of the 
verbal nouns, all three exhibit curious resemblances. To enter on this detail 
is however unnecessary, after the labours of Bopp and others in this parti- 
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cular department. It is enough for the present purpose, that the causes of 
the introduction of Asiatic words may be explained, partly on historical, 
partly on grammatical principles, whence it will be evident that no etymo- 
logical research respecting it otherwise conducted can be correct, inasmuch 
as a vast proportion of the words can in no other way be retraced to the 
fountain head. 

D. (i. Wait. 


TO THE SPIRIT OF THOUGHT. 

rh.iiiplit'. ' what arc they > 

I hiy ate my loiH.mt friends; 

And win n hin ill fate its dull brow beiidu, 

I mlmid me with a smiling ray, 

And m the d< idlnot midnight foric ulnv.-T, Fiu\h\ 

Wi r.i o'U , welcome, l»nck to me, 

Gentle spiiit, earth nor sea 
Hath a voice of love so dear, 

As thy music to mine car; 

Grossing like a summer chime 
O’er the dewy, fragrant tin mo. 

When llu* flush of July eves 
Glimmer,-, through the .smooth beech l<v\< 

And llie wood-stream hiightl) Hows, 
lunging solily as it goes. 

Welcome, welcome, welcome, bath - 
Peace and Gladness in thy tiack 
Follow with their shining feet, 

And Hope again my heart doth groel 
Scattering every sullen cloud 
That hath been my bosom’s shroud 

How often, Spirit of meek Thought, 

Has thy hand of mercy Inought 
Halm into my wound, to pour, 

Till the wet pei vu j.t no nnne ‘ 

Mti'ioiv hath not 1 t fo: got 
Many i green ^e<|iiciieied • po\ 

\\ licit* no truant schoolboy half 
In the tall grass woi n a path. 

Heie often, in the pleasant May, 
l’iiou lust won my feet away, 

I hen onto m v lud of leaves 
(kune holy Sleep, hv Silence led, 

Unbinding all Us golden sheaves 
Of dreams, a pillow for my head— 

And ucnlly on mine tyclids fell 
The moonlight of forgotten years; 

'flic night song round a Grecian well 
Bioke faintly on my cars 
The sound of dancing feet they heard 
About the Muses’ nil, 

While the dove in the silver myrtles stiricd 
In fair llymcttus, gieen and still. 
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Sometimes my frighted steps she guides 
Where death upon the whirlwind rides, 

Through the desert vast and drear, 

With Silence, and his brother Fear, 

Gigantic shadows, in the rear ! 

Or where the angry surges roar 
Against the savage Afric shore, 

And the feathery palm trees weep 
O’er the wanderer's lonely sleep. 

Rut oftener from her urn she throws 
Dreams and fancies, like the rose 
From the islands of the blest, 

Rreathing perfume through the breast. 

While my mirthful feet she leads 
To the Hovering ludian meads, 

Or vhete the beams of sunshine play 
I pon the tomb at Mosellay. 

Sweet Thought, untold thv wandeiings In blit, 

Rv iount and glen, and loner and tree, 

Now in a temple’s jouoll’d light, 

Now listening to a Tempo bee; 

Oi wlu 1 e the battle- 1 tm m u sweeping 
()\cr tiic w anioi \ plumed i'i ad ; 

Or when', with bittei sougiot seeping, 

They hind the floweis about tin' (had 

Dear Lyra of the bosom, Time 
No more of IiPi*i it loves doth speak; 

Finn teel how long foigot ilieu Jnme, 

The 1 use hath long I. a got th\ i lici 1> . 

No more at sunset Nope and C » It 1 *, 

The pans of the spun, w.nt 
To lead thee with sweft h.umoii), 

Tiumigli Remit) N guldm gate 
Rut not m happy hours alone 
tlalli thv vo’te to me 1 >m n \ .o.,., . 

In tile liij'li t of pie! and i 1 ! , 

Thou v.ust in) comp’iinoii ..nil; 

Sistcr-hke, until draopiu ; hea I, 

Watching by the mourner's bed. 

And thy lay has wakened ‘dadiuu . 

In the “ very gall of .sudiuos.” 

Thou hast taught my c*)v.s to look 
Jn that blessed Antique Rook, 

Where the weary child of pain 
Never .seeks for peace in vain. 

Then welcome, charmer, hack to me, 

Welcome from thy home divine; 

Thus on my knees l pray to thee, 

0 make my heart thy shrine ! 

W. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES OF PERSONS RECENTLY 
DECEASED.* 

No. I.— Raja of Tan joke. 

His Highness Maharaja CliitrSpati Rajasri Maharaja Sirfoji Raja Saheb, 
Raja of Tanjore, succeeded to the government of the province of Tanjore in 
the year 1738, on the removal, by British authority, of the brother of his 
foster-father. It had been his good fortune, in early youth, to be placed 
under the superintendence of the amiable and enlightened Schwartz, who, 
although, actuated no doubt by a feeling of honour, he abstained from making 
use of his influence to convert his charge to the Christian faith, yet neglected 
no other means of instilling into his mind enlarged and benevolent views, and 
directing its energies to those pursuits which were calculated to have a benefi- 
cial influence on hi? own character and on the happiness of his future subjects. 
That the wise and laudable views of Schwartz were amply realized in the result, 
is too well known to require proof; but were it necessary, the high character 
drawn of this Hindu prince, 'by the lamented Bishop Hcber, embodies so well 
the opinions formed of him by every European whose fortune it was to become 
acquainted with his Highness, that a reference to it seems quite sufficient to 
justify the expression ot a deep regret for his decease. 

The diploma from this Society declared the grounds of his Highness’s elec- 
tion to have been the liberal patronage afforded by him to literature and science, 
by the foundation of a splendid library, the institution of a school and college 
for the dissemination of knowledge, and by the paternal solicitude manifested 
by his Highness for the intellectual improvement of his subjects, the effects of 
which were already visible throughout the Tanjore country. 

At the station of Kanandagoody, fifteen miles from Tanjore, his Highness 
had established schools for the children both of his Christian and Hindu sub- 
jects ; fifty of the former were supported at his sole expense; and in the latter 
the scholars were instructed in the Tamil, Tclugu, Mahratta, Sanscrit, Persian 
and English languages. 

The death of his Highness took place on the 8th of March 1832, in his 
fifty-fourth }car, after a reign of thirty -four years. 

No. II.— -I.ill'i. Co:. Baii.me, 

The late Lieutenant-Colonel John Bailiie entered the service of the Honour- 
able the Kast-India Company in the year 1790, and arrived in India in 1791, 
He applied himself with great diligence to the study of the learned languages 
of the East; as a proof of which it may be mentioned, that in the year 1797 
at the desire of the then governor-general (Sir John Shore, now Lord Teign- 
inouth), he undertook the translation from the Arabic of a copious digest of 
Muhammcdan law, so arranged as to comprise the whole of the Imarnea code 
as applicable to secular matters. This work it was originally contemplated 
would extend to four volumes in quarto, but of these the first only was ever 
published, and that without the preliminary discourse or table of contents. It 
comprehends only the laws of commercial transactions. 

On the establishment of the College of Fort William, Colonel Bailiie was 
appointed professor of the Arabic and Persian languages and of Muhammedan 
law, a post which he filled with high credit until the year 1807, when he was 
appointed resident at the court of the Nawab Vizir of Oude, in place of Colonel 
Collins. During the period of his professorship, Colonel Bailiie was twice 
* From the Report of the Council of the Royal Asiatic fcouely, for the past year. 
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called into active service as political agent to the governor-general in Bundel- 
khund, and for the zeal and ability displayed by him in this capacity he was 
honoured with the public thanks of the Government. In the year 1801 he 
published a series of sixty tables, elucidatory of the first part of his course of 
lectures at the college, on the inflexions of Arabic grammar; and in 1802 he 
published the two first volumes of his edition of the original texts of the five 
most esteemed works on Arabic grammar, namely, the Miut Amil ; Shurhu 
Mint Amil ; Mitbah; Hedayet un Nuhvi ; and the Kafcca of Elm llajcb. In 
consequence of his employment in Bundelkhund, the work was not completed 
till 1803 ; and his intention of publishing an English version of the third volume, 
and indeed ail further literary exertion, appears to have been put a stop to by 
his appointment to Lucknow, where he remained till 1815. In 1818 he 
retired from the service, and in 1823 succeeded the late Mr. Cotton as a 
Director of the East-India Company. Colonel Baillic was a native of Inver- 
ness, and represented that district of burghs in Parliament. 

No. III.— M. Jacquemont. 

M. Victor Jacquemont was born at Paris on the 28th of August 1801 ; and 
having devoted himself with great ardour to the study of natural history, under 
the auspices of the illustrious Cuvier and others, ho was selected by the French 
government to proceed on a scientific mission to India. With the view of 
securing such assistance from the British authorities in that country as it was 
expected would materially further his operations, he visited London, in the 
early part of the year 1828, and was furnished with letters of introduction to 
the governors of the several presidencies in India, as well as to other influen- 
tial officers. He arrived at Pondicheri in April 1829, whence he proceeded to 
Calcutta, which he quitted in November following, on his route to the north- 
western provinces of India. In the course of 1830, he explored the Himalayan 
chain, crossed the Punjab, and entered Cashmere in 1831. He afterwards 
traversed Tibet, and penetrated a short distance into Chinese Tartary. Alto- 
gether, he spent about eight months in Cashmere and Tibet. It was during 
this expedition that he wrote a very interesting letter to one of our most zealous 
vice-presidents, which was read before the Society, and subsequently printed 
in the Asiatic Journal It was dated, “ Camp under the fort of Dankar, in 
Laddak, 3d of September 1830;” and to this is appended another, dated in 
July 1831, from Cashmere. It is a gratifying fact to notice, that, in both 
these communications, the lamented traveller speaks in the very highest terms 
of the hospitality and liberal assistance afforded him by every British authority. 
In proceeding towards the south, for the purpose of examining the geological 
structure of the range of mountains called the Ghats, he was unfortunately 
attacked with a disease of the liver, which confined him from his arrival at 
Bombay to the day of his death, a space of about six weeks. As a member of 
the Legion of Honour he was interred with military honours, and his funeral 
was attended by the members of the government and the principal inhabitants 
of Bombay. 

M. Jacquemont, it is understood, has left behind him voluminous manuscripts, 
containing tho valuable results of his researches in geology, botany, and 
statistics, being those branches of investigation to which he had principally 
devoted himself; and introducing some new and striking theories relative to 
the era of those stupendous mountains which divide the north of India from 
Tibet. 
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The premature death pf M. Jacquemont must, under io many promising 
expectations from his zeal, ability, and science, be a matter of great regret to 
the civilized world.* 


No. IV.— Professor Rase. 

At the general meeting of the Society, held on the 1st of December, a dona- 
tion of an edition of the Fables of Locman, and two small works on the lan- 
guage of Iceland, was laid on the table from Professor Emanuel Rask; and 
it was then announced, there was reason to fear that the highly-distinguished 
scholar, from whom they were received, had died since he had despatched 
them to this country. This intelligence was shortly afterwards confirmed; 
and in the death of Professor Rask the IStudy of Oriental literature has lost 
one of its most able and indefatigable adherents. The peculiar branch of 
research to which he had devoted himself rendered his investigations particu- 
larly interesting ; and his numerous publications illustrative of the languages 
and literature of the ancient inhabitants of northern Europe, combined with 
the knowledge which he had acquired of the most important languages and 
literary antiquities of the East, fully attest his qualifications for the task of 
comparing, showing their agreement and distinction, and illustrating them. 

Among his numerous philological works may be mentioned grammars of the 
Italian, Spanish, Anglo-Saxon, and Icelandic languages; treatises on the 
Phonies of India, and the Literals of Europe; tracts on the Zend language 
and the /nul Aouhi, and many others. 

In the course of the session of 183'i, a communication addressed by Pro- 
fessor Rask to the Bombay Literary Society, containing his remarks on the 
last-mentioned subject, was read btfoic this Society, and has been ordered to 
be inserted in the Trumrn lions. 

Professor Rask was rcnuikablo for the facility he evinced in the acquisition 
of different language. In the y\ ur IK ’ >, it is stated that he was acquainted 
with no less than twenty fi\ e. Ills knowledge of English was extensive and 
correct. He spent some yea;: on a literary mission in Persia, India, and 
Ceylon, where he procured many valuable manuscripts-, and acquired much 
sound information on thorn points to which Ills attention was more especially 
directed. From his tempciate habits of life, approaching indeed to abstemious- 
ness, the vicissitudes of climate and season had no apparent effect on his 
frame, and he gave promise ol many years' continuance in his favourite pur- 
suits, when the insidious elicits of consumption prematurely terminated his 
useful and laborious career. His mild and gentle manners endeared him to his 
friends and acquaintance; and he combined, with an extent of acquirements 
not often equalled, a remarkable diffidence and modesty, 

Professor Rask wav keeper of the Oriental MSS. in the Royal Library at 
Copenhagen, and had recently been appointed a commissioner to prepare 
measures for the amelioration of the condition of the Danish colonies in 
Guiana. 


* See the Asiatic Iutdlyc 


ice m our \ol.\i , pp. 72 and 2on, for particulars of M. Jacquemont 
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MOFUSSIL STATIONS. 

No. IX.— Bariucxpoiik and Dum Dum, 

Thh term “ Mofussil Stations ” is certainly misapplied to the canton- 
ments at Barraekpore and Dum Dum, which belong to the presidency, and 
therefore ought to enjoy all the honours attached to metropolitan dependen- 
cies; but it would be inconvenient to alter the title of these papers, and a 
description of the above-named places may diversify that of Mofussil Sta- 
tions properly so called. 

It has been the policy of the Indian government to separate soldiers and 
citizens from each other ; the forces, therefore, which are considered neces- 
sary for the defence of Calcutta, are stationed, the infantry at the distanoe 
of sixteen miles, and the artillery at eight, from the seat of government. 
Tort William, — a strong-hold to which the governor-general may retire in 
case of invasion from abroad or rebellion at home, and considered by expe- 
rienced engineers to be impregnable, — which will contain provisions and 
stores to withstand a siege as long as that of Troy, — in times of security, is 
garrisoned by a single King’s regiment, or a part of two at the most, the 
sepoy duties being performed by a detachment from Barraekpore, relieved 
at stated periods, while the guard employed in Calcutta is composed of the 
city militia. 

Barraekpore is an irregularly-built station, situnted on the left bank of 
the Hooghley. Many of the houses arc as splendid as the mansions of the 
neighbouring city, but the larger portion consist of bungalows, considerably 
smaller than those of the upper provinces, but, generally speaking, more 
carefully finished, and built and fitted up in a superior style. A few look 
upon the river, but there is no broad esplanade, as upon the opposite bank, 
where Scrampore's proud palaces are mirrored on the glassy surface of the 
stream. Those mansions, however, which do command the fresh breezes 
from the water, arc delightfully cool, and the views from the balconies are 
superb; lor it is scarcely possible to imagine any thing more grand and 
imposing, in an architectural display, than the splendid settlement of the 
Danes upon the Hooghley. The beauties of Barraekpore are of a diffe- 
rent kind; its buildings are embosomed m trees, and with the exception of 
the palace of the governor-general, which is raised in a commanding situa- 
tion, only peep out between the branches of luxuriant groves. The country 
all round is wooded to excess, affording a most agreeable shade, and offer- 
ing specimens of floral magnificence not to be surpassed in any part of the 
world. The magnolia attains to a gigantic size, and fills the air with per- 
fume from its silvery vases ; other forest-trees bear blossoms of equal beauty ; 
the richly -wreathed pink acacia, and numerous tribes, adorned with garlands 
of deep crimson and bright yellow, abound ; and although, with the excep- 
tion of the park, which has been raised into sweeping undulations by artifi- 
cial means, the cantonments and their vicinity present a flat surface, the 
combinations of wood, water, and green sward, in numberless vistas, nooks, 
and small open spaces, yield scenes of tranquil beauty which eyes however 
cold can scarcely contemplate unmoved. 

Aiiat.Journ.R S.Vol.13.No.49. D 4 
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Though an authoritative mandate from the Court of Directors, dictated 
by unaffected alarm, put an effective stop to the completion of one of the 
Marquess of Wellesley's most splendid projects, Barrackpore is still in- 
debted to him for a park, which is justly considered one of the finest speci- 
mens of dressed and ornamented nature which taste ha3 ever produced. 
Enough has been done to the mansion to render it a very elegant and oom- 
modious residence, and the gardens attached to it are unrivalled both in 
beauty and stateliness, combining the grandeur of Asiatic proportions with 
the picturesqueness of European design. The gravelled avenues are wide 
enough to allow wheeled-carriages to pass, and these ample paths wind 
through broad parterres, and shrubberies of the most brilliant flowers, 
sometimes skirting along high walls of creeping plants trained against lofty 
trees, at others overlooking large tanks so completely covered with the pink 
blossoms of the lotus, as to conceal the element in whicli this splendid aquatic 
plant delights. A large stud of elephants is kept at Barrackpore, and 
these noble animals, decorated with flowin gjhools of scarlet cloth, edged 
with gold, and bearing fair freights of ladies belonging to the vice-regal 
court, may be seen pacing along the flowery labyrinths, to European eyes 
strange guests in a private garden. These blooming plantations afford 
excellent parrot-shooting, a sport to ^vhich some of the great men of the 
presidency are said to be much addicted, but which it grieves persons pos- 
sessed of the slightest degree of sentiment to see carried on in the secluded 
haunts of a pleasure-ground, and against those bright-winged visitants, 
whoso gem-like plumage adds so much of ornament to the scene. There 
arc several varieties of the paroquet tribe in Bengal, some of them the 
loveliest little creatures imaginable, with purple heads covered with bloom 
like a freshly- ripened plum ; others ring-necked, with slender elegant bodies, 
and exceedingly long tails. 

The park has been laid out and planted with great care and taste ; it 
affords specimens of trees which are not to be found congregated together in 
any other part of India: some of these exotics are particularly distinguished 
for their size and beauty, and are objects of great interest to all the visitors. 
The elevated portions of Barrackpore Bark command extensive views of 
the superb sweeps of the river, with their enchanting varieties of scenery, 
their rich woods and noble residencies, the broad ghaut intervening, and 
occasionally a tow r er-encircled dome or a light minor, rising from the 
umbrageous groves. 

Barrackpore, as it may be easily imagined, is a great resort for all 
classes of persons from Calcutta; it is not jet furnished with an hotel or a 
boarding-house of any kind for the reception of strangers, who must be 
billeted by letters of introduction upon private families. Doubtless, this 
desideratum, if it be one, will be soon supplied, as in the influx of Europeans 
which the new order of things will bring to India, private hospitality must 
be speedily wmrn out. 1 lie distance from Calcutta is sixteen miles, and it 
is approached on the land side by one of the finest roads in the world, 
very broad, kept in excellent repair, and shaded, to the great delight and 
comfort of the various traversers, by an avenue of trees. The traffic is of 
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course very totoidereble, the tide interfering with the water-caririage; 
coolies ahd kuikaras of every description are journeying to and fro at all 
hours of the day. Notwithstanding the shelter afforded by the leafy canopy 
above, Europeans do not often venture to brave the noon-tide heat, except 
in the mildest season of the year, their progress being chiefly performed in 
the morning or evening. Half-way, at a pfaee which bears the name of 
Cox r 9 Bungalow, relays of horses, for those who travel in wheel-camages, 
are stationed ; the customary number of bearers will, however, convey a 
palanquin the whole distance; and in the days of velocipedes, young men, 
easily incited to deeds of enterprise, have been known to go up in the 
morning and return at night, with no assistance save that afforded by their 
wooden chargers : a feat which the climate of Bengal renders worthy of 
record, for even in the cold weather violent exercise of any kind is attended 
with some danger. The journey to Barrackporc must be enchanting to 
those who delight in forest-scenery; the hand of man is apparent in the 
smooth, finely-levelled road, which offers itself to the traveller; but a dense 
jungle appears to close it in on cither side. Native huts, of the wildest and 
simplest construction, meet the eye in the most picturesque situations, many 
with scarcely any roof excepting that afforded by the overhanging branches 
of trees, which never lose their leafy mantles, yet not destitute of an air of 
comfort; the floors, of coarse but well-tempered chunam, being scrupu- 
lously clean, and the jars and other domestic utensils neatly arranged and 
kept in order. Monkeys may be detected, disporting amidst blossoming 
boughs; the jackall glides through the covert, and the woods echo with the 
sullen notes of lonely birds. The denseness of the population, and the 
vast numbers of natives, who goon tficir way rejoicing in the shade, which 
tends so much to lighten their toils, prevent all idea of solitude, though 
the prospects arc so truly and exclusively silvan, that it is not until the 
suburbs of Calcutta are approached, that the traveller can imagine himself 
in the close vicinity of the capital of Bengal. Beyond these ’suburb^, there 
is nothing of the stir and tumult usually to be seen in the outskirts of a 
large city; few private conveyances of any kind, and no public Anglo- 
Indian vehicle: an omnibus was attempted, but did not succeed. At the 
time of its starting, there were too many prejudices to contend against ; 
few would condescend to enter it except by way of frolic, and it was soon 
laid up in ordinary in the builder's yard. The time is perhaps not far dis- 
tant when the echoes of the Barrackporc woods may be startled by the 
thumping of a steam-engine, and the passengers learn to encounter the heat 
of a furnace added to that which they now find so difficult to endure. 

This fine road is preferred, by the visitors to Scrampore, to the less direct 
communication on the other side of the river, though it involves the neces- 
sity of crossing the Hooghley in a boat. The beauty of the latter-named 
place, its delightful situation, the easy distance from Calcutta, and the 
comparative cheapness of its bazaars, would render it a very desirable 
retreat for the families of many persons engaged in mercantile business at 
the presidency, were it not for the circumstance of its being a sanctuary 
against the merciless hostilities of Calcutta creditors. Under the control 
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of a Danish governor, and protected by its own peculiar laws, it offers an 
asylum for persecuted debtors, and is in fact a sort of Alsatia , where those 
who dread the horrors of a writ betake themselves until they can arrange 
their affairs. A residence at Serampore, therefore, is productive of a very 
unpleasant imputation, and few voluntarily encounter the stigma attached 
to it. This small and beautiful settlement forms also the Gretna Green of 
Bengal, at which parties may not only contract a clandestine marriage, but, 
when tired of the connexion, divorce each other with very little trouble and 
expense. Privileges so tempting, to the credit of the neighbouring com- 
munity, are not often taken advantage of, and the place is happily more 
celebrated for its missionary college and press than for the labours of those 
who supply the places of proctors and other functionaries connected with 
ecclesiastical courts. 

•Serampore is, without exception, the best-built and the best-kept Euro- 
pean settlement in India. In addition to its superb esplanade, which 
stretches along the river's bank, it is composed of several regular streets, 
presenting a succession of handsome houses, inclosed in spacious gardens 
and interspersed with line trees ; the whole is kept scrupulously clean by the 
daily task-work of the convicts, who carefully weed the roads and remove 
every unsightly object. The society at Serampore is very limited ; the 
appointments of the governor are by no means splendid ; he lives m a style 
of great simplicity, without affecting any state, appearing in public m a hand- 
some but plain equipage, generally a palanquin, attended by a few chobdars , 
who brandish their silver maces and make as much noise as they can to arouse 
the world with the intelligence that the burnt sahib is passing by: a mode 
of procedure which the natives think necessary to establish their own impor- 
tance as well as that of their master. Besides the governor, there arc not 
many official situations of consequence ; a small number of merchants, and 
the families of gentlemen attached to the missionary college, comprise the 
principal residents; the rest arc made up of people of very dubious rank, and 
strangers, whose claims to respectability are, from the occasion of their 
sojourn, of course rather doubtful. The religious creed of many of the 
settled inhabitants indispose them to gaiety of any kind, and the Danish 
residents seem to cultivate retired and domestic habits ; there is consequently 
loss visiting, paity-giving, or festivities of any description, going on at 
Serampore than in any other place in India under European sway. 

Yet it certainly must be styled a cheerful town, and is in many respects 
preferable to its military neighbour, Barrackpore. The esplanade, after 
sunset, usually exhibits a very gay scene; it is the only place in Bengal in 
which custom sanctions a promenade : the whole of the European population 
^ poured forth, some in carriages, but the majority on foot, to enjoy the 
threshing gales from the water, and the beauties of the surrounding pros- 
pect. These frequently attract large parties from the opposite canton- 
ments ; groupcs of well-dressed ladies, many without bonnets, which are not 
deemed necessary appendages in the hot seasons, arc seen surrounding the 
ton-jaun which conveys some less robust friend. Gentlemen are, of 
course, in full attendance ; and cadets especially, rejoice in their freedom 
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from military restraint, and in pedestrian exercise, which is deemed infra 
dig. at the presidency. The tide also brings numerous visitors from Cal- 
cutta, particularly the officers of trading vessels, anxious to penetrate into 
the interior, and to travel, as they term it, up the country. 

• Barrackpore, as a military station, is in bad odour with the officers of the 
Bengal army; very few appear to appreciate the advantages of being so 
near to the festal scenes of Calcutta ; the climate of the upper provinces is 
esteemed of superior salubrity, and the very name of half-batta is suffi- 
cient to render it hateful. Exclusive of the temptations to expense, which 
a large society must always hold forth, the actual rate of living at Barrack- 
pore, even with the diminution of the batta, cannot possibly be higher than 
that of more remote stations, where European commodities are double and 
sometimes treble in price. The conveniences of life are infinitely more 
abundant, and its pleasures incalculably greater ; nevertheless, it has an ill- 
repute, and by a happy adaptation of taste to the scenes selected for the 
most permanent abode of the Company’s military servants, the Mofussil is 
generally preferred to the neighbourhood of the metropolis. The society of 
Barrackpore is too large to admit of that close and constant intercourse, 
which is carried on at less populous stations, where the domestication of 
persons must be pleasant or the reverse, according as their tastes and habits 
are suited to those of each other ; but it olfers the great advantage of a choice 
of acquaintance ; news, fashions, and the latest publications from England, 
France, and America, are easily attainable; the balls and parties of Cal- 
cutta arc within reach, and all the enjoyments derived from the beauties of 
cultivated nature are afforded in the lovely landscapes which appear on every 
side. 

The garrison at Barrackpore consists of several regiments of sepoys, 
under the command of a major-general ; the staff is exceedingly numerous, 
embracing appointments peculiar to the station. There are besides a consi- 
derable number of private residents, the families of retired officers, and 
widows who, possessing large connexions in India, prefer it as a residence 
to the -parent state; many of these persons enjoy considerable wealth, and 
live in a style of appropriate splendour. Nevertheless, the society is sub- 
jected to great vicissitudes, and its gaiety cannot be depended upon for 
more than the passing season. The caprice of some, the unsocial disposi- 
tion of others, or the stoppage of a house of agency, will put an end for a 
time to all festivities, and the extreme of dullness prevails, until a change 
in the regiments, or some other equally favourable circumstance, occurs to 
give a fresh impetus to the flagging spirits of the community. The pre- 
sence of the governor-general is not always productive of the gaiety which 
is generally expected to be the accompaniment of a vice-regal court. 
Barrackpore is frequently resorted to by the chief person in the state, ft& a 
retreat from the toils of business and the scarcely less fatiguing dtiiies 
entailed upon him at public entertainments. Few balls or fetes of any 
kind arc given at the 1’ark, possibly to avoid the offence which the exclu- 
sion of visitors from Calcutta might give, and the great inconvenience 
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resulting from their attendance. The last affair of the kind proved a com- 
plete failure, ia consequence of an unexpected gale from the south-west; a 
contingency from which Bengal only for the short period of the oo(d season 
is altogether free , A very large proportion of the guests determined to go 
up by water, anticipating a delightful excursion by starlight; but the horrors 
of the storm burst upon them ere they could reach their destination ; the 
Hooghley ran mountains high, washing over the decks of the frail little 
summer* vessels, and driving many on shore, to the consternation of the 
passengers and the utter ruin of their ball-dresses. The travellers by land 
were not better off ; the horses took fright at the lightning ; the road was 
rendered impassable by trees torn up by the roots ; ladies, terrified out of 
their senses, made an attempt to walk, and the party, when collected at 
last, presented a most lugubrious spectacle, a concourse of wet, weary, 
miserable guests, eagerly impatient to return to their homes, yet compelled 
to await more favourable weather. 

The society at Barrackpore is sufficiently extensive not only to admit of 
selection, but also to allow its leaders the indulgence of the exclusiveness 
so much the fashion at home. Persons who consider themselves eligible are 
sometimes left out of the invitations to the station-balls, and parties more 
strictly private are scrupulously composed of families of a certaia rank, a 
distinction unknown in the Mofussd, and which is very grievous to bear : at 
least, such are the complaints alleged against Barrackpore by discontented 
individuals ; but these statements must be taken with some grains of allow- 
ance, the extent of the evil depending entirely upon the temper of those 
persons who hold the highest offices, and who remain too short a time 
stationary to give a permanent tone to society. 

Cadets, formerly, on their arrival at Calcutta, were permitted to travel 
alone, or in oompany with one or two other lads, as raw and as ignorant 
as themselves, to the places of their destination ; but this is no longer the 
case. Inexperienced bojs, ripe and ready for all sorts of mischief, were 
found to be woful mismanages of their own concerns, and to be too ready 
to trespass on the rights and privileges of the natives ; they rarely pene- 
trated lar into the interior without getting into some scrape, the least of 
their exploits being the squandering of all their money at the first halt upon 
the road, with the consequence of depending upon their skill in foraging for 
the remainder of the journey. Cheated by dishonest natives, they were apt 
to take revenge upon those who were so unfortunate as to fall into their 
clutches; and considering all the surrounding temptations, it is only won- 
derful that so few outrages were committed by the wild youth let loose in a 
foreign country, and inflated with the idea of their own importance. Many 
amusing narratives may be gathered from the sober lips of veterans, pleased 
to recaj the sports and frolics of their bo) ish days ; but tragic incidents 
sometimes occurred, and it was at length found expedient to appoint cadets, 
posted to regiments stationed at distant places, to do duty at Barrackpore 
until they could be sent up the river in a fleet under the care of an expe- 
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the duties are performed under the eye of a major-general, they are 
usually glad to escape to some station where they hope to enjoy a greater 
degree of liberty, since, however exoiting the perils and fatigues encoun- 
tered in a hot campaign, there is apparently nothing more irksome to a 
soldier, nothing that is found to be so fertile a subject of complaint, as the 
necessity of attending drill, of appearing on parade, of 'mounting guard, 
and of dressing according to regulation. This last appears to be the greatest 
grievance of all. A soldier, even in uniform, seems to take a pleasure in 
making himself look as unmilitary as possible, and his chief care appears 
to be to evade or defy the orders issued rejecting the precise quantity of 
accoutrements to be worn, and the manner of wearing them. Droll exhibi- 
tions are sometimes made by the cadets of Barrackpore, who, ere the iirst 
gloss has faded from the uniforms which were the objects of their school-day 
ambition, ape the toil-worn soldier, and grumble over the annoyance of 
" being in harness.” 

The regulations in force respecting the Indian army are framed, however, 
with the greatest attention to the comfort of both privates and officers. 
During the hot weather, the uniform is composed of white calico decorated 
with the regimental button, and officers upon duty are only required to wear 
a jacket, which is termed a rnggee, and which may be made of the 
thinnest scarlet or blue cashmere, China crape, or China silk ; frock coats 
are often manufactured of the latter material, and worn in undress, while 
young civilians, who, though under no such restrictions, arc not fond of 
exhibiting themselves in the guise of a barber or a cook, appear in 
swallow-tailed coats of China crape, which, when well-made, are often 
mistaken for cloth. At set dinners, where to arrive in deshabille might be 
considered as an affront, the male guests, if not provided with silk attire, 
usually direct their bearers ( Anglico , valets) to take a white jacket to the 
entertainer’s house, m the hope that they may be invited to substitute it for 
a more cumbrous garment; and at Calcutta and Barrackpore, where 
strangers may not be aware that this option will be given them, the master of 
the mansion usually issues out a number of jackets from his own wardrobe, 
which he offers to the new arrivals, and the ante-chambers are straightway 
converted into dressing-rooms. It is only at grand parties, and under the 
surveillance of general officers, that the military guests are compelled to 
endure the horrors of warm clothing; but there are some commandants, 
who are themselves such dried-up and withered anatomies, that they have 
no compassion for the more corpulent portion of their "species, and compel 
those who have the misfortune to he placed under their control, to submit to 
a process to which the sufferings of a Newmarket jockey in training are 
nothing. The exceeding ugliness of the dress adopted by the most relined 
nations of Europe is in no place more apparent than in India, where it is 
contrasted with the flowing garments of the natives, and where absolute 
necessity obliges the wearers to have it fabricated from the same materials 
which compose the wide trowsers and graceful vests of their attendants. 
The round sailor’s jacket and tight trowsers, brought by the early factors 
from their ships, have obtained to this day in India, and while less elegant 
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native customs have found universal favour in European eyes, the greatest 
possible distinction in dress has been thought necessary. Withput pretend- 
ing to discuss the wisdom of this policy, it may be said that the effect is 
absolutely shocking to persons of any taste. At Calcutta and Bdrrackpore, 
the barbarisms in dress are the most striking, for custom renders them fami- 
liar, and by the time that the travellers have reached the upper provinces, 
they have become habituated, if not reconciled, to the sight of gentlemen 
clothed from head to foot in ill-shaped garments of white cotton, in which 
the greatest dandy can only distinguish himself by the quantity of the 
starch. ™ 

■ The cemetery at Barrackpore is better kept than most places of a similar 
kind in India. It stands in a cheerful situation, not far from the park, and 
quite close to a handsome residence belonging to an officer on the staff, whose 
lovely and healthy family, while the writer partook of the ready hospitalities 
of his mansion, afforded a pleasing contradiction to the tale told by the too 
numerous graves and monuments. But the climate of Barrackpore must 
not be estimated by the number of deaths which take place in it, since per- 
sons in ill-health, from the upper provinces, frequently breathe their last at 
this place, upon the eve of their embarkation for Europe, and new arrivals 
from colder countries fall victims to imprudencies, which cannot be com- 
mitted with impunity in any part of India. 

Dum Dum, the cantonment selected for the head-quarters of the Bengal 
artillery, does not owe so much to nature as its neighbouring military station. 
The lines occupy an extensive plain, unmarked by any feature worthy of 
peculiar notice, the little beauty it possesses being entirely the work of art: 
handsome houses are scattered irregularly about, with pleasure-grounds 
around them, which arc generally planted with care and taste. The mess- 
room and its accompaniments form a very superb building, affording suites 
of apartments upon a far more magnificent scale than those belonging to any 
European barrack. The splendour of Woolwich fades before the grandeur 
of Dum Dum ; but the balls, which are given in the latter place every month 
are not kept up with the same degree of spirit which characterize the parties 
at Woolwich, and even when the dullness which frequently pervades Calcutta 
might be supposed to render them of great importance, arc very ill-attended 
by visitors from the presidency. Thirty or forty ladies, occupying the top 
of an immense apartment, surrounded by all the beaux who have any hope of 
being noticed by them, afford a tantalising spectacle to crowds of )oung 
men, taking up their modest stations at a distance, and looking at the 
dance without daring to indulge the slightest expectation of having an 
opportunity of joining in it. The ladies, not suffered to repose during a 
single quadrille, may well envy the most forlorn coteries of neglected dam- 
sels in England, condemned to patience and a bench without a chance of 
being imbed to quit their seals, for the duties imposed upon them are of a 
very arduous nature, and to refgge to dance at all, according to the custom 
of male exquisites at home, too much in request, would give such deep 
offence, that few parents or guardians allow their fair charges to incur the 
odium. „ 
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1'he society at Dum Dum has not yet recovered from the paralyzing 
effect produced by the diminution of the batta. In the first alarm and 
terror, lest pay and allowances of every kind should sustain similar clipping 
and curtailing, many amusements and indulgences were relinquished ; and 
now that the panic has subsided, some from motives of economy, and others 
from the apprehension that too great a display of superfluous cash so near 
the seat of government, might sanction a farther reduction, have wholly 
withdrawn their support from the theatre and other public amusements of 
the place. In former times, the drama jp performances at Dum Dum 
almost rivalled those of Chowringee. It was not unusual to find on actor of 
considerable merit, and one who had become thoroughly acquainted with 
stage-business on the boards of a minor theatre in London, amongst the 
recruits enlisted for the artillery ; such experience is ficqucntly more 
valuable than talent in the raw material, for amateurs require a good deal 
of drilling before they can be bi ought to attend to the minutin' of such 
great importance to the effect of a play. Dum Dum, in its best days, 
has boasted performers sufficiently attractive to bring an audience from 
Calcutta ; but it has shared in the general depression of theatrical property ; 
few stars illumine its declining glories, and the once-crowded parterre exhi- 
bits a beggarly account of empty benches : occasionally, an attempt is 
made to revive the good old times; but they have all failed, and were it 
not for the persevering efforts of a few stage-struck heroes, who are content 
to perform to thin houses, rather than not at all, lamps would no longer 
twinkle on the degenerate boards of the Dum Dum theatre. Its external 
appearance is not very prepossessing; but in that respect it is not much 
worse than its proud neighbour in Chowringee, which boasts little outward 
architectural display, though the interior is both handsome and commo- 
dious. 

While upon the subject of theatricals, in and near the presidency, an 
exhibition more strange than amusing should not pass unnoticed ; the per- 
formance, or rather the attempted performance, of English plays by Hindoo 
youths : an undertaking which, as it may readily be supposed, was Hot 
crowned with much success. This inauspicious beginning, however, may 
lead to better things ; native aspirants for the honours of the sock and 
buskin may perceive the propriety of confining themselves tolhe representa- 
tion of dramas to which their complexion would be appropriate ; and when 
the catalogue of European plays is exhausted, and the Aurungzebcs and Ta- 
merlanes have run themselves out of favour, authors may start up amidst the 
corps, and employ their pens in illustrating the public and domestic occur- 
rences of their country, in tragedy, comedy, opera, and farce. Though 
the execution might not be first-rate, such productions could not fail to be 
extremely curious and interesting ; they would lead to a better acquaintance 
with the manners and customs of the people of lliwloostan, and prevent 
such monstrous exhibitions as are presented to this enlightened age, in 
dramas resembling those styled “ The Cataracts of the (Janges,” " The 
Lions of Mysore," &c. 
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A fair proportion of the beauty and fashion of Calcutta is sometimes to be 
seen at the grand reviews and field-days of the artillery at Dum Dum ; but 
these splendid military spectacles do not attract so large a concourse of, 
gazers as might be expected. Anglo-Indians are not io be stimulated to 
exertion by any ordinary degree of excitement; they speedily lose that 
passion for sight-seeing, which at home induces crowds of people to brave 
dust, fatigue, hunger, and lowering clouds; they will not put themselves out of 
their way except upon very great occasions, and never voluntarily encounter a 
tenth-part of the risk dared by th^fashionable w'orld in England at archery- 
meetings, horticultural-breakfasts, races, and reviews, where perils by land 
or by water, upsets m crowded' roads, deluges in open carriages, with 
the impossibility of getting any thing to eat at inns full to suffocation, pre- 
sent a catalogue of evils sufficient to detain every person possessed of com- 
mon prudence at home. The sbttled state of the weather, in the cold 
season in India, must remove all apprehensions from those skyey influences, 
which have such a fatal effect upon out-of-door amusements in England;' 
but ships are launched, and military manoeuvres practised, without attract- 
ing many spectators. 

Dum Dum possesses a good s-tation-library, which is amply furnished 
with new publications as they come out from England. There are few 
places in India where young officers have the advantage of so many oppor- 
tunities of improving their minds, and of fitting themselves for their profes- 
sion ; its vicinity to Calcutta enables them to procure books and instruction 
upon scientific subjects difficult of attainment in more remote cantonments ; 
enough of mental relaxation may be found in the society, which is large 
and cheerful, without being dissipated; and temptations to idleness are not 
so great ns at Barraekporo, the grand thoroughfare to the upper provinces, 
mid a place which no stranger landing at Calcutta omits to visit. Dum 
Dum is much less frequented, the scenery possessing little attraction; there 
are, however, some mansions in the neighbourhood, belonging to rich 
natives, which are objects of great interest and curiosity to Europeans. 
One of these, inhabited by a rajah, is distinguished for its menagerie, the 
only one of the kind now existing in Bengal, that at Barraekpore Park 
being dismantled. The collection has been greatly enriched by the dona- 
tions of the present governor-general, who presented the animals, which 
formerly inhabited the cages in the Park, to a gentleman less alarmed by 
the expense of their maintenance. The specimens of the wild tribes of 
Bengal exhibited in this zoological garden are superb ; but the collection is, 
of course, deficient in the less known natives of the upper and hilly districts 
of India, the forest denizens of Nipal, which will not live m the hot season 
in the plains, and for which it would be so desirable to have a depot near the 
coast, whence they might be shipped at the end of the cold weather for 
England. Doubtless, some arrangement of this nature will take place in 
the course of a few years, and the visitors of European menageries will be 
delighted with the sight of animals which they have hitherto 01% known 
from the descriptions of travellers. 
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A garden-house, .about four miles from Dum Dura, on the road to Cal- 
cutta, the occasional residence of Dwarknauth Tagore, a rich and highly 
intelligent native gentleman, possesses many attractions to Europeans, who 
gladly avail themselves of the hospitalities of the courteous owner. Dwark- 
nauth Tagore converses fluently in English with his guests, whom he 
receives entirely after the European fashion, permitting (although a Hindoo) 
fowls and butchers' meat, with the exception of beef, to appear at his. 
well-covered table, at which he occupies a seat, challenging the company, 
the ladies especially, to take wine, but refraining from the more solid food 
which is placed before him. The house is a beautiful and commodious 
structure, furnished in the best taste, and strictly in accordance with our 
ideas of Asiatic luxury, though differing widely from the real state of 
things in native houses ; sofa*, stools, and ottomans abound ; some of the 
rooms are hung with fine engravings, and others are decorated with the 
best specimens of original paintings which Calcutta can afford ; several 
excellent portraits, from the pencil of Mr. George Beechey, and some 
clever productions from other European artists who have bent their steps to 
India. The tables arc covered with books of prints, and portfolios of the 
most splendid description; in short, it is a most delightful retreat, the 
gardens and pleasure-grounds being laid out in a sty le correspondent with 
the interior. The entertainments given by Dwarknauth Tagore, at this 
charming mansion, arc very frequent, and lie delights in obliging his friends 
by lending it for the wedding-abode of brides and bridegrooms, who, in 
India, are rarely so fortunate as to be enabled to follow the English fashion 
of making an excursion during the honey-moon, on account of the scarcity 
of hotels and country-houses at their disposal. Ishnra, Barrackporc, Dum 
Dum, and Garden Reach, afford asylums for newly-married couples, who 
are blessed with accommodating friends ready to vacate and lend their 
houses for the occasion ; but these lucky individuals bear no proportion to 
the numbers who, after the celebration of their nuptials in the cathedral, are 
compelled to retire quietly, and without the slightest eclat , to their own 
homes, and to fall in at once to the domestic routine, for which it is consi- 
dered more advisable to have some preparation. No place in the neigh- 
bourhood of Calcutta can be better suited for the scene of bridal happiness 
than the delightful country-mansion of Dwarknauth Tagore. Here are 
charming gardens to walk in, secluded rides and drives for evening exercise, 
and books and pictures to supply subjects for conversation, when those 
sweet topics are exhausted which, only in the days of courtship, arc believed 
to afford never-ending resources. 
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EMIGRATION OF RETIRED COMPANY'S OFFICERS TO 
AUSTRALIA. 

To the Editor. 

Sir : — Having entertained a strong desire tp emigrate to Western Australia, 
I addressed a letter to the Secretary of the Court of Directors, in 1828, in- 
quiring whether 1 might be permitted to reside in Australia and receive my 
pension there ? The reply stated that my retired pay must be received by an 
• agent in England, duly authorized by power of attorney, and a certificate 
must be transmitted to England by me, every half-year, stating that I was 
alive. This permission carries with it so many obvious risks and difficulties, 
that it nearly amounts to a prohibition. 

The King’s and Company’s officers have been placed on an equal footing in 
the East-Indies; but in Europe, on the contrary, whilst the former may not 
only commute their full and half-pay for a certain sum of money, but are pri- 
vileged to acquire land in Australia of the local government, on the calcula- 
tion of their respective rank, lengths of service, and amount of pay, as so 
much real money in payment thereof, and are besides allowed to receive their,, 
pay and pensions directly from the garrison pay-office in the colony ; the re- 
tired Company’s officers would be obliged to send home life- certificates, which 
would not reach England in less than perhaps, six months, before the half 
year’s pension could be even received in England by the agents, thus keeping 
us twelve months waiting for our half-pay,— a very serious hardship -inde- 
pendently of other risks, which may keep a pensioned officer in arrear for two 
years; and no officer could live on credit for twelve months in Australia, es- 
pecially a humble lieutenant, whose total amount of available capital for farm- 
ing might not exceed £25(k 

As his Majesty has enabled the officers of the navy and army to settle in 
Australia, and more recently to acquire land there, since the system of giving 
grants of land was annulled; and as it is greatly to the benefit of the colonies 
to encourage the settlement of a respectable class of persons, and can in no 
way inconvenience the Company, it would be well if the following arrange- 
ments could be effected; viz That Company’s officers be at liberty to com- 
mute their retired allowances, half-pay or pension, for a certain sum of money ; 
2dly. That they receive their retired half pay or pension immediately from 
the garrison pay-office, or any other office established for the purpose, at 
Sydney, Hobart Town, or Swan River, on their exhibiting, through an agent 
(if residing at a distance in the interior), a life-certificate to the Paymaster; 
3dly. That they be permitted to purchase land of the local government on 
the same terms as his Majesty’s officers, agreeably to the late regulations, dated 
August 1st, 1831, and that all other general orders, on the subject of emigra- 
tion, issued on and since June 8th 182(5, be applicable to them equally with his 
Majesty’s officers. 

Neither myself nor any other retired India officer can emigrate but under 
the greatest disadvantage, unless some arrangement of the, above nature is 
conceded; and when it is considered how intimately connected the Australian 
colonics are with our Indian territories, how useful it may be to have families 
settled in the former who have resided in the latter, and how much shorter a 
voyage it is for sick officers to proceed from India to Australia, instead of to 
England, and the great saving both of public money and private means, it is 
to be hoped that the proposed arrangement may be effected. 

I remain, Sir, your most obedient servant, 

- A Mamas Retired OhIcer. 
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M. BURNOUFON THE SANSCRIT AND ITS LITERATURE. 

In a “ Discourse on the Sanscrit Language and Literature,” pronounced by 
'rofessor Bumouf at the college -of France, after passing an encomium upon 
is lamented predecessor, M. de Chezy, and adverting to the sttfking analogies 
iscovercd to subsist between the Sanscrit and the Greek, the Latin and the 
Jermanic and Slavonic dialects, he proceeds as follows : — 

“ It is unquestionably a fortunate privilege for India, that its sacred lan- 
;uage has the advantage of being connected with the dialects which form the 
iasis of a learned education in the west, and of recalling to us the processes 
>f expression which have had so wonderful aq influence upon ihe civilization 
if modern Europe. But if we regard the language itself, and exact from it 
yhat we seek in the study of cverj foreign dialect, the means of knowing the 
icople to whom it belongs, we scruple not to affirm that the Sanscrit is culcu- 
ated to become the instrument of the most splendid discoveries. For about 
hirty years past, since the knowledge of this language revealed to Europe the 
xistence of a world so long buried in oblivion, the industry of English and 
German scholars has been almost exclusively employed in ascertaining, rather 
han resolving, the numerous questions which arise out of civil and religious 
nstitutions, customs, and manners, of which India offered to them an entirely 
lew spectacle. Every step made in the solution of one problem almost 
nstantly disclosed another; and the very efforts, which seemed the best 
idapted to attain the end, only seemed to throw them farther back. An incx- 
laustible literature, a boundless mythology, religious sects infinitely diversified, 
i philosophy which has essayed every difficulty, a legislation as varied ns the 
:astes for which it was framed, — such is the mass of documents which India 
ins preserved respecting its ancient state; such arc the materials by the aid of 
vhich erudition may reconstruct the history of the celebrated people whose 
genius they attest. 

«* At the head of Hindu literature, criticism, in unison with tradition, places 
he VcdaSy which the brahmins regard as revealed by the Supreme Intelligence. 
These books have not yet been translated ; but the illustrious Colebrooke hns 
riven a description and learned analysis; and Dr. Rosen some short fragments, 
vhich are to be followed by a translation of the Rig-vcda. We arc already in 
i condition to appreciate, in a philosophical point of view, the, interest of these 
indent compositions. Human thought probably never sought with so much 
jerseverance and audacity the explanation of those great problems which, for 
iges past, have ceased not to exercise the intellect of man. Never was lan- 
guage more grave and more precise, more flexible and more harmonious, em- 
ployed to express images which man invents, to describe what he secs not, and 

0 explain what he cannot comprehend. If the novelty of the conceptions 
pccasionally cause some surprise, it must be attributed to the impotence of the 
ittempts which human reason makes to overleap the bounds prescribed to it. 
But the sight of those attempts is always one of the most curious which philo- 
sophy can exhibit to us; and it is a highly characteristic trait in the history of 

1 people, that the productions of its genius, which are evidently the most 
incient, are likewise those wherein the effort of thought and the inventions of 
:hc spirit of system are carried to the highest pitch. I speak not of the poetry 
pf the VcdaSy of which we yet possess but short extracts. Like all primitive 
poetry, it is simple and elevated ; but this double character belongs, perhaps, 
uore essentially to it than to that of any other people. Man appears but little 
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in it, at least in the only fragments of it hitherto known to us, and the disor- 
derly movement of his passions disturbs not its calm uniformity. Nature is 
chanted there in all her grandeur, and we are not sure that the brilliant scenes, 
which she brings daily before the eyes of man, ever inspired anything purer 
and more ideal than the religious hymns of the Vedas. Man is, however, not 
forgotten in the other productions of the religious spirit of India, and the 
great epopees, in which are delineated the heroic history of the brahmins and 
of the warrior caste, display him in the midst of a society which unites the 
refinement of the most advanced civilization to the simplicity of primitive 
manners. Those great poems, the Ramdyana and the Muhabharata , are some- 
times included in the number of the religious and moral, denominated Puranas , 
to which they have, perhaps, some points of resemblance; but which they 
greatly excel in respect to poetical merit. The Puranas are the depositaries 
of the popular mythology. Supported on the Vedas , from whence, it is pre- 
tended, they were derived, they sing the origin and adventures of the more 
material deities, and who, I may venture to say, are more human than the 
simple gods of the ancient books. They are theogonies and cosmogonies, in 
the sequel of which is related the heroic history of the two glorious dynasties, 
who divided betwixt them the empire of northern India, and which completes 
the [compendium of the religious and moral duties imposed on mankind in this 
life. The Puranas arc, as it were, encyclopaedias of the creeds and of the 
science of India; and what is well calculated to afford an idea of the extent 
and novelty of Hindu literature, these encyclopaedias are eighteen in number, 
and we scarcely know a few fragments of them. 

“ After creeds come duties, or rather, in a country where a religious prin- 
ciple is the basis of society, duties are not separable from creeds, and law 
derives its force from religion. The most respected of the books of law, that 
of Menu, passes as a revelation from Brahma, the creator of the world and 
the god of wisdom. This code takes up man at the moment when he comes 
from the hands of his author, and conducts him through all the periods of his 
terrestrial existence, up to the highest degree lie can possibly reach, supreme 
enfranchisement and repose in the bosom of the deity a composition of the 
utmost interest, wherein nothing which can affect the destiny of man is omitted, 
where every thing is regulated, his future as well as his present state, since 
one is the consequence of the other, and, according to the brahmins, man 
gains in this world, by his actions, the place he will one day occupy in the 
series of beings, which succeed each other on the perpetually moving scene of 
the universe. Beside the code of Menu, the Hindus place other codes, which 
have not all reached us entire, but the fragments of which prove with what 
care the relations of the different members composing the society had been 
fixed, and what importance civil rights possessed in the eyes of the most 
ancient sages : for it is the brahmins, whom tradition reveres as the first insti- 
tutors of the society, to whom these collections are ascribed, the imputed 
■antiquity of which is not surpassed by that of the Vedas , The works on civil 
law have given birth to one of the richest departments of Sanscrit literature, 
and skilful commentators have applied themselves to the interpretation of these 
venerable monuments, and to the solution of the difficulties which result from 
their application, at the present day, to a social state similar in its principle 
to that for which these codes were compiled, but which, nevertheless, from 
the lapse of time, and the shocks of repeated and violent revolutions, must 
have undergone important modifications. 

“ If we quit religious creeds and legislation, in order to cast a glance upon 
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the more liberal products of the intellect, — philosophy and literature properly 
so called,— we meet with compositions not less extensive, questions not less 
curious, and, notwithstanding the admirable labours of the Colebrookes and 
the Wilsons, not less new. Philosophy does not detach itself from religion, it ia 
true, with so much ease in India as in the west. With some exceptions, it 
reposes upon revelation, and holds out to the pursuit of truth thfe same recam- 
pense that religion promises to faith. But although chained down to the two 
terms of its developement, Hindu philosophy does not treat with the less free- 
dom every question which ancient wisdom embraced in its researches : in the 
past, the origin of the world ; in the present, the faculties and passions of 
man; in the future, his destiny and that of the universe, and above all, his 
relations with the Supreme Intelligence whence every thing has emanated and 
to which every thing returns. This is the inexhaustible topic of those pro- 
found philosophical speculations, in which the facts of every science are mixed 
and compounded together, — natural philosophy and psychology, natural history 
and metaphysics; but in which, at the same lime, a modem analyzer cannot 
restrain his admiration at its grandeur of thought and its originality of inven- 
tion. 

** Those habits of meditation, which suppose, at the same time that they 
dcvelope, the most powerful faculties of the intellect, have not exclusively 
occupied the sages of India; and in transporting them into their ideal sphere 
of abstraction, they did not become cold and insensible to the sight of the 
emotions of the human soul, which awakens, amongst every people, the senti- 
ment of poetry. The Hindus have been as much poets as philosophers; pos- 
sibly, they may have been philosophers only because they were poets. 
Amongst them, every idea becomes animated with tho liues of poetry; every 
discourse is, as it were, a hymn. A rich and flexible language lends to the 
strains of the poet an inexhaustible supply of images and forms of expression. 
Nature and grandeur in thought, splendour and simplicity in diction, are some 
of the characteristics of this brilliant poetry, whose beauties are more easily 
felt than they can be defined. It comprehends the most varied kinds, from the 
expression of the abstract ideas of the Vi‘das> to those jeux d* esprit, which 
would possess little merit in themselves, even if they were not the melancholy 
proof of the decay of a literature. The epic, the drama, and the ode have 
their place in it; and the genius which has produced so many works, some of 
which may pass with the most polished nations as master-pieces, has given, in 
some measure, the fullest pledge of its energy, by laying down with critical 
precision the laws of these different modes of composition, and demonstrating 
that if a fortunate instinct suggested them, an ingenious analysis could appre- 
ciate and explain them. 

“ Amidst these ample stores, we lament one defect, the absence of a history 
of the nation whose glory they will perpetuate. We are, indeed, ignorant to a 
certain extent, of the political history of ancient India, and it is rather by an 
act of faith that we consider it to be very ancient; for amongst so many works 

the fruit of the most exalted imagination, the boldest meditations, the most 

practised ratiocination, —we have not yet met with any historical compositions, 
and we know not in what age we are to place these monuments of the existence 
of a people, who have preserved so inexplicable a silence respecting themselves, 
These various and striking proofs of a long and learned cultivation want the 
very evidence of their antiquity, — their date. The toil of ages can alone haye 
accumulated these gigantic cosmogonies, these immense poems, ihcso pro- 
found treatises upon philosophy and legislation ; but when did the labour 
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begin! The work, which has been continued till nearly our own time, and 
almost under our own eyes, was it of yesterday, or does it reach back, as the 
brahmins contend, to the first ages of the world ? When such questions can be 
started concerning the history of a nation, critical speculation may claim the 
Utmost latitude; but it must likewise be admitted that its boldness loses much 
of its merit. /Scepticism has, however, attacked the fabulous history of India 
with an ardour equal to the frigid obstinacy with which the brahmins assert ita 
truth ; and, since their long mythological periods attribute to the Hindu civili- 
zation an incredible antiquity, there has been a reluctance to acknowledge that 
they possess anything ancient. Because the brahmins exacted too much from 
the easy credulity of the people to whom they prescribed laws, the suspicious 
minds of some Europeans have denied them every thing. Good sense, how- 
ever, which condemns the habitual exaggerations of the oriental mind, and 
which still admires its poetry and the boldness of its conceptions, should 
place bounds to scepticism ; because it is impossible to prove that the Vedas 
came from the lips of Brahma himself, we are not to affirm that they are a 
recent work, destitute of authenticity or value. Who knows, when the entire 
mass of Hindu literature shall have become accessible to the researches of 
erudition, that it will not be possible to discover historical facts which may 
clear up our doubts ? Until that time, cautiousness, which is in all matters a 
merit, is in this a duty ; and it is not too much to require of the critic that ho 
should hear and learn before he passes judgment. £ 

“ The historian, by the aid of numerous and decisive documents, will recog- 
nize the ancient India of the Mahabharata and the Kam&yana , in India, as it 
appeared at the beginning of the eleventh century, the date of the Musulman 
invasion. Fourteen centuries prior to that period, he will find it in the 
description of it brought to Greece by the companions of Alexander ; and he 
may thence affirm that the language, the religion, the philosophy, in short, the 
social system of which the biahminical writings arc the product and image, 
existed four centuries at least before our era, and what is a remarkable fact, 
that this system could not have differed much from that which we still find esta- 
blished throughout the whole of India. 

“ Beyond that period, it is true, both national and foreign documents leave 
the historian in the deepest obscurity. But this gloom may not be altogether 
impenetrable to the light of philology and criticism. Thus, the invasion of 
Alexander should be the fixed point from whence to trace back into antecedent 
ages, with a view of ascertaining, if not the date of the formation of the 
bruhminical society, at least proofs of its antique existence. It is natural to 
ask, whether a nation which had attained, three hundred years before our era, 
so high a degree of culture, must not have previously traversed many ages of 
efforts and attempts : for, if we are authorized to concede to the vivacity of 
oriental genius the gift of almost spontaneous production, and of being able to 
overleap at a single bound the interval between infancy and mature age, it 
cannot be denied that nations require long essays of experience before they can 
unite and establish themselves, and that the material development of societies 
is everywhere subject to laws which are almost invariable, the regular action of 
which allows us in some degree to conjecture the length of time it has been in 
existence. The language, in particular, must be examined, —that expression 
so much more simple than thought as it is more ancient ; we must ascertain 
whether its forms teach us any thing respecting its age, and what place it occu- 
pies in the family to which it belongs : then the question, changing its position, 
should embrace all the dialects allied to Sanscrit, and convert itself to a pro- 
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Idem of comparative philology and ethnography. Beyond India, an ancient 
dialect, still but slightly known, that of the books of Zoroaster ; in India, two 
dialects, which may be said to be derived from the Sanscrit, the Pali and the 
Pracrit, would become the subject of curious observations and highly interest- 
ing comparisons. The ancient language of Bactriana, the Zend, similar in its 
structure to the Sanscrit, and the dialects derived from it, but ruder and less 
polished, will carry the historian back to the most ancient date that can be 
obtained in the development of these fine tongues. A comparative analysis 
of the Zend and the Sanscrit will promote his inquiries into their formation, 
and will almost reveal to him the secret. The striding resemblance of these 
two dialects will lead him to the conclusion, that the people by whom they 
were spoken must heretofore have composed one and the same nation ; 
and this important fact, illustrating and binding as it were together various 
dispersed and ill-understood traditions, will impart a strong degree of proba- 
bility to the hypothesis which makes the colony, which conquered the northern 
portion of Hindustan, doubtless at a very remote time, descend from the 
country near the Oxus, and from the western side of the mountains in which 
it takes its rise. 

“ Did this privileged race find the territory of India vacant, or did they 
wrest it from its ancient possessors ? If they established themselves there by 
conquest, has every vestige of the conquered been effaced ? Far from it ; the 
hypothesis which attributes the civilization of India to conquerors from the 
north-west here finds a new fact to support it. Beneath the apparent unity 
of the Hindu society, the observer can easily discover the variety of the ele- 
ments of which it is compounded. The unity is in the religious and civil insti- 
tutions which an enlightened race was able to establish ; the .variety con- 
sists in the tribes, and almost nations, who have been forced to submit to 
them. What are the castes, which are degraded to the lowest rank of the 
social hierarchy, but the relics of a vanquished people? Is not the difference 
of their complexion, their language, their very manners, which distinguishes 
them in so marked a manner from the brahminical caste, the most evident 
proof that they belong to another race ? And to select but one of the num- 
berless traits of this distinct originality, how are we to explain the co-existcnce 
in the same country of two systems of tongues so radically dissimilar as the 
Sanscrit of the brahmins and the dialects which prevail exclusively in the 
south of India ? If the latter were the product of one of those alterations 
which, we know, the Sanscrit has no more escaped than any other language 
which has existed for a length of time, we must doubtless consider that they 
were posterior to the arrival of the brahmins in the Dcccan. But these dia- 
lects differ from the Sanscrit both in terms and in grammatical forms; and 
thence the conclusion is inevitable, that they were anterior to the introduction 
of Sanscrit into the south of India ; history, therefore, must admit them as 
indisputable proofs of the existonce of a people anciently established in the 
largest portion of the Indian peninsula.” 

The learned professor then expatiates upon the vast field which this view of 
the subject exhibits, and the impossibility of realizing his grand prospects in 
the present condition of our knowledge of Hindu literature. He recommends 
the students to apply with zeal and constancy to the study of the Sanscrit, 
laying aside, for the present, vain and ambitious attempts at a history of Hindu 
literature. M Still,” he observes, “ if our course be consecrated to philology, 
we will not therefore banish the study 'of facts and ideas. We will not close 
our eyes upon the most brilliant light that has come from the cast, and we will 
Mai. joi\p .N.S. Vol. 1 3. No.4U. !<’ 
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endeavour to comprehend the grand spectacle presented to us. We will study 
India, with its philosophy and its myths, its literature and its laws, in its 
language : nay it is more than India, it is a page of the origin of the world, 
that we will attempt to decypher. Think not that we would suggest this 
noble object in the vain hope of procuring for our labours a popularity which 
they cannot enjoy. We are deeply convinced that, in the same proportion as 
the study of words (if it be possible), without that of ideas, is frivolous and 
worthless, that of words, considered as the visible symbols of thought, is 
solid and fruitful. There can be no genuine philology without philosophy and 
without history. The analysis of the processes of language is also a science of 
observation ; and if it be not the vqry science of the human mind, it is at 
least that of the most surprising faculty, by the aid of which it is enabled to 
develope itself.” 4 

TRANSLATION FROM HAFIZ. . 

OUUZUJi IN | 

Would she accept this heart’s control, 

Shiiaz’s fair, whose lovo I woo; 

Ob’ I would give for yon dark molo, 

Samarkand and Bokhara too. 

Boy, ficely pour thy goblet’s store ; 

Nor vainly hope, midst Irctn’s glades, 

For Rocnabad’s enchanting shore, 

Or Mosella’s embowering shades. * 

Alas ! the fair, whose spells of art 
With tumults soft our city sway, 

Hare ravished quiet from my heart 
As Turkmans seize their plundered prey. 

In charms arrayed, each lovely maid 
Disdains our soul’s imperfect glow : 

Can aitful dyes their beauty aid, 

Or borrowed moles, or pencil's How ? 

Tell me of wine, of minstrel-strain, 

Nor seek 1o scan tlu future’s gloom ; 

For, fool or wise, alike, in vain 
Would solve the dark enigma’s doom. 

But well I ween of beauty’s power, 

Since even Zulcikha owned its flame, 

When love, in that resistless hour, 

Rent front her brow the veil of shame. 

Then, oh, adored 1 let maxims sage 
And reason’s rules thy yot^h inspire : 

For wisdom lutes the words of age ; 

Its voice is dearer than desire. 

I chide not even thiiu insult's sting ; 

Nay, heaven forbid! I praise thee still : 

But can those lips of ruby fling 
The scorpion Vbane, whence sweets distill ! 

Thy verse is done; thy pearl is strung ; 

Then sweetly, Hafiz, number these ; 

Since heaven upon thy string has hung 
The cluster of the Pleiades ' 


B. E. P. 
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ON THE INVASION AND DEFENCE OF INDIA. 

Since the extension of our territorial acquisitions in India, the appre- 
hension of seeing them ravished from our grasp by foreign invasion, has, 
from time to time, been a source of public anxiety. Circumstances have 
lately led to a suspicion that the politics of Russia aimed at the execution 
of such an enterprise, and opinions have been divided as to its practica- 
bility. The preponderance of sentiment, however, was against the success 
of the undertaking; Bit since Captain Burncs has returned from his visit 
to the countries lying between Indiii and the Caspian Sen, and lias de- 
clared that the invasion of India, on that quarter, would be facilitated by 
the navigableness of the £iuoo Daria (Oxus) and other local circum- 
stances, the upprehensions of those owlio believe the feasibility of an inva- 
sion of India have been considerably increased. 

That India may be successfully invaded, is proved by historical recoids. 
It has been invaded and conquered four several times in the last eight cen- 
turies. This fact, however, ought not to suggest the idea of the facility of 
such an enterprize, for, considering the allurements which the supposed 
riches of that country have always offered to military adventurers, and the 
almost continually disturbed state of its internal governments, whilst the 
west of Asia, during that period, was the theatre of frequent revolutions, 
brought about by military force, the rarity of the attempts to conquer India 
should rather lead t<i the conclusion, that that country, besides numerous 
other advantages, is defended by nature, more than any other, against the 
attacks of external enemies by land. 

This fact becomes still more evident, when we observe that the conti- 
nental frontier of India extends nearly 2,000 miles. From the Tipperali 
hills, near the Bay of Bengal, to the banks of the Sutlej, it stretches more 
than 1,200 miles, and from tjmt river: to^lhe eastern mouth of the Sind, 
upwards of 700 miles. VVefC£such an extent of frontier to be defended 
only by artificial means and political combinations, the riches of the whole, 
world would not suffice. 

But the entire north-eastern boundary is rendered impassable for an army 
by the highest mountain-range on the globe, the 1 hmalaya chain; and from 
that quarter, the invasion of, an enemy is quite out of the question. The 
inhabitants of the range itself may descend and lay waste a small portion 
of the extensive plains which stretch along its base, but they are not nume- 
rous enough to effect their conquest. From the countiics lying on the other 
side of the range, no arm/ can penetrate into India. The passes over the 
mountains are so high and impracticable, that even single travellers can only 
pass them with great danger and Jjequcnt loss of life. Besides, numerous 
armies cannot even approach tliqse passes, on account of the scarcity of 
provisions in the sterile and thinly -populated countries which, on the elevated 
table-land of Asia, bound the north-east of the Himalaya range in all its 
extent.. Thus India is most effectually defended by nature fioin foreign 
invasion in the greatest portion of its continental fionlicr. 
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The north-western boundary is not quite so well fortified by nature ; but 
here, too, very little is left to be effected by artificial means. An extensive 
desert, called by the Rajpoots Maroost'hali, or the ‘Region of Death/ 
extends from the eastern mouth of the Sind and the salt-marshes of the 
Runn, nearly to the banks of the Sutlej, along the whole boundary. Its 
average breadth, from west to east, amounts to upwards of 300 miles, 
and it would oppose of itself very great obstacles to an invading army 
atteraping to pass it, though these obstacles might not in themselves render 
it impossible to penetrate this region. That part of it which skirts the nar- 
row valley of the river Sind is, indeed,, almost a complete sandy desert, 
resembling, in some measure, the Sahara of Africa ; the small and hardly 
cultivable and habitable spots lying fifty and more miles . distant from each 
other, while water is only to be obtained by digging wells from 350 to 700 
feet deep. Were the whole Maroost’hali of this nature, no army could 
venture to enter it, but only one-third of its breadth answers to this descrip- 
tion. Farther to the east, the habitable and cultivated spots increase in 
number and extent, and water may be obtained by digging from 70 to 300 
feet, and, before the deseit borders on the fertile land of India, it becomes, 
on the banks of the Loony, a tolerably well-cultivated and not badly-peo- 
pled country. Though it is evident that the difficulties opposed to the in- 
vaders of India by this dreary region must be insurmountable for soldiers 
of ordinary stamp, commanded by a general of average talent, it may 
easily be conceived, that the hardened wmrriors of u conqueror, led and 
animated by a superior genius, might not hesitate to enter this country of 
desolation, and might even pass it. But here they would encounter another 
and an insurmountable impediment. The desert is separated from the 
fertile lands of India by an uninterrupted chain of rocks, called the Ara- 
vulli ; and although they are not of considerable height, rising only to 
about 1,500 feet above the plains of the desert, the great steepness of the 
western acclivity and the hardness of the rocks preclude the possibility of 
making carriage-roads over them, and consequently of effecting the march 
of an army accompanied by artillery and the other machinery of modem 
warfare into the interior of India, without which, its conquest cannot be 
undertaken by any army with the least hope of success. We may, there- 
fore, be convinced that the Maroost'hali and the Aravulli, taken together, 
form such a barrier on this side of India, as would mock the efforts of an 
invader. 

If the rocky chain of the Aravulli extended along the whole of the 
eastern limits of the desert, India would be as difficult to be attaoked on 
the north-west as is on the north-east. But the rocky mountains terminate 
on the south at a distance of about 100 miles from the Runn, and on the 
north, near Rewaree, about fifty miles to the south-west of Delhi. 

Two roads only seem, consequently, left open to the invaders of India; a 
southern, between the south- westerfi extremity of the Aravulli and the Runn ; 
and a northern, between the north-eastern extremity of the rocky mountains 
and the llimala)a range. Of these two roads, the southern may be considered 
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as entirely impracticable for an invading army by the desert alone. * for the 
southern part of the Maroost’hali, along the Runn, is by far the worst, and 
resembles exaotly in all its extent that portion of it which skirts the valley 
of the Sind. A desert of such a description, 300 miles across, could not 
be passed even by the most hardened and intrepid soldiers. 

The invasion of India oan only be effected through the country lying to 
the north-west of Delhi, and stretching between the rivers Jumna and 
Sutlej to the foot of the Himalaya mountains. The whole of this tract may, 
with some reason, be included in the desert: for the country between 
Bhutnair and Samanah, and nearly up to the banks of the Sutlej qj, Lood- 
hiana, is, in point of fertility and population, not much superior to that 
part of the Marobst'hali, which extends along the valley of the Sind. But 
on the east of the road leading from Samanah to Loodhiana, up to the low- 
est ridge of the Himalaya mountains, it gradually improves, because the 
streams descending from the mountains irrigate its parched and sandy soil, 
and render it capable of producing grass and of being cultivated in many 
places. It is said that this tract of land was formerly much more produc- 
tive and populous, being then irrigated by canals supplied with water from 
the Jumna, but that these canals, being neglected during the long disor- 
ders that prevailed in India for nearly a century, went to deeny, and the 
sand, brought by the western winds from the desert, encroached gradually 
on the cultivated lands and ohanged it into a desert. Historical facts con- 
firm this report, and if it be founded in truth, we may consider ourselves 
indebted to nature, which, by laying waste a small portion of our territo- 
ries, has greatly increased the difficulties to be encountered by the invaders 
of India. For, though it is not impossible to march an army through this 
sandy tract, the obstacles to be encountered here will be conceived, when 
it is considered, that, in its existing state of desolation, it hardly affords a 
scanty subsistence to a very thin population, accustomed from early youth 
to every sort of privation. To traverse a country of such description with 
a numerous army, and to maintain it there during a march of ten or 
twelve days, would present a formidable prospect to the most determined 
leader. 

It has often been suggested that this tract might be reclaimed from its 
present condition by re-establishing the old canals, or by digging new ones ; 
and it has been maintained, that, even if pecuniary advantages would not 
repay the capital required for the execution of such a scheme, the ameliora- 
tion of so many families would greatly over-balance a trifling loss. But, in 
a larger view of the question, and considering that few objects, on which 
human wisdom has been called upon to exercise itself, can be more impor- 
tant than the securing peace and freedom from foreign invasion, to a popu- 
lation of at least 150 millions of individuals, no sacrifice by which that 
purpose may be most effectually obtained can be too great. Humanity 
and policy, therefore, should prompt us to leave that tract of land in its 
present state of desolation, adopting in this particular the principles of those 
humane princes, who have preferred laying waste a portion of their country, 
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with tlic -view of preventing the entrance of an enemy, to exposing their 

subjects to the horrors of invasion. 

I lie country by which alone an invading army can enter into India is 
much confined. It extends from the Sutlej to the Jumna, between the 
lower ridge of the Himalaya mountains and a line drawn from Loodhianato 
Rewaree, through Samanah and Hansi. In length it may extend to upwards 
of a hundred miles, but in width it is much less, at least between Loodhiana 
and Hansi. We may, therefore, in a military aspect, consider India as a 
peninsula connected with the continent by a neck of land of the above 
dimensions. In the same point of view, it even offers advantages which 
no island of such dimensions could offer; for neither the Himalaya moun- 
tains on one side, nor the Maroost’hali on the other, will afford the invader any 
opportunity of making a diversion, which evidently would be offered if the* 
site of either or both were a sea. It may, therefore, be maintained, with 
great reason, that no other country in the world is more easy to be defended 
than India; for the immense resources which that country offers arc to be 
applied by its government in the defence of a tract of land extending about 
a hundred miles in length and from seventy to eighty in width, and that tract 
too not exposed to any soitof military diversion. 

It will, of course, be asked, what means the present state of the mili- 
tary art affords to render this narrow isthmus impassable to an invading 
enemy ? 

The whole course of the Sutlej maybe fortified, from the point where it 
issues from the Himalaya range to Loodhiana, and with advantage, that 
river being hardly fordable at any place, even in the dry season, and having 
high banks. Rut besides that so long a line must always offer some feeble 
points, of which advantage may be taken by an enterprising and skilful 
enemy ; the difliculty of subsisting a numerous army in a desert country, at 
a distance of about L'O miles from the fertile portion of the Dooab, which 
alone could afford the necessary provisions, would be very great, and the 
enemy would have an advantage in this point. For, though the country 
between the Bcya and the Sutlej is far from deserving the epithet of fertile, 
it is a good deal more productive than the districts between the Sutlej and 
the Jumna, and affords far more numerous means of subsisting an army. 

Our puncipal view ought to be to oblige the invading enemy to sit down 
in the countiy between the Sutlej and the Jumna, and to hx him there for 
such a time as to enfeeble his army and to put the major part hors de com - 
bat, in order that, without giving battle, he may be compelled to retreat. 
That object could hardly be attained by any series or line of fortifications 
in this district;, but it is very probable that it could be effected by the erec- 
tion of a strong fortress, of considerable dimensions, on the banks of the 
Cnggar or Sercswati, \o the north-west of Kurnaul. This fortress would 
be at no great distance from the usual and most frequented road leading 
from the Punjaub to Delhi, amftiave the effect of entirety paralyzing the 
opeiations of the enemy, and ultimately obliging him to retreat. 

For the invading enemy will be quite aware, that, in the event of the loss 
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of a battle, this fortress, if it remain in the hands of his adversaries, will 
inevitably cause the destruction of his whole army, because it would be 
situated near the only road by which the retreat could be effected. This 
consideration will oblige him to lay siege to it. From the want of wood, 
it will rather be a blockade than a siege. If, according to our supposition, 
the fortress is of considerable size, so as to require for its defence from 
20,000 to 30,000 men, the enemy must leave behind him at least r >0,000 
to effect the siege. To cover its operations would be still more difficult. 
To effect this, he must either remain with his whole army at a short distance, 
in the desolate region on both banks of the Jumna, or occupy the moun- 
tain-passes of the Himalaya range, whioh lend to the valleys and fastnesses 
of Sirmor and Gharwal. If he chooses the first, he must struggle with the 
difficulties of subsisting his numerous army in the sterile country, which 
* extends, in his back, rear, and on either (lank, for more than 100 miles. In 
the event of a long resistance of the fortress, which may reasonably be pre- 
sumed, he will be compelled to leave India without lighting a battle, and 
with a ruined army. If, to avojjl such a shameful" disaster, he prefers occu- 
P)ing the mountain-passes of Sirmor or Gharwal, he will be obliged to 
detach from his army so many considerable corps, that he will hardly mus- 
ter 100,000 men, when, at the gates of Delhi, he encounters our army, 
supposing that, at the passage of the Sutlej, his army consisted of twice 
that number of effective combatants. We have supposed the invader to have 
entered India with.an army of 200,000 men ; but persons but slightly ac- 
quainted with the country l)ing to the west and north of the river Indus, 
will be convinced that to march half that number through that country bor- 
ders nearly on an impossibility, and if the invader succeeds in bringing 
over to Ins side the inhabitants of the Punjaub, he may increase it perhaps 
by f)0,000 more. In this case, only, he could appear before Delhi, and then 
with but half the supposed army. 

The case of a conqueror, however, may be different. A leader, who 
by the uninterrupted success of his military enterprizes, has acquired an un- 
bounded confidence in his good fortune, may boldly pass the fortress and 
hasten to give battle in the plains of the Jumna ^nd Gungcs. In such an 
event, the fortress may eventually prove useless. But the enterprizes of a 
superior genius are not subject to calculation, and a Timur may jharch his 
army over the heights of the Hindu-Coosli, more elevated jhan those of St. 
Bernard. It is a great happiness for the human race, that such geniuses do 
not appear more frequently than once in many centuries. Our calculations, 
therefore, may safely be formed, by assuming generals and armies to be of 
the common description. , , 

The erection of a fortress of such a considerable size would doubtless 
occasion a heavy expense; but we must consider, 1 hat thereby the continua- 
tion of peace would be secured, probably for a long period, to I he vast 
population of India, Besides, the retirees of every country are best em- 
ployed in the maintenance of peace, and India is a country winch may well 
bear #uch expenses. What a prodigious number # of fortresses are scattered 
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over India, which, till lately, were maintained for no other purpose than to 
pcipetuate the feuds of their petty sovereigns ! Now, that the British go- 
vernment has obtained a decided and irresistible superiority, these fortresses 
may be left to decay, and the expenditure saved in this way will more than 
replace those incurred by the erection of the proposed fortress. 

Before concluding, we may observe, that the military boundary of India 
is not formed by the river Sind, or any epuntry lying to the west of it, but 
by the Maroost’hali and the tract of land between the Sutlej and Jumna. 
Should .the British dominion be extended over the Punjaub, its pecuniary 
resources might perhaps be increased; but, in the event of an invasion, it 
would either be obliged to abandon a considerable part of Its territories to 
the enemy, or to undertake their defence under much less favourable cir- 
cumstances. 


TRANSLATION FROM IIAFIZ.* 
GHUZUL i/j 


Oh, minstrel sweet!— thy strain pursue, 
.Strike it, oh ! strike — anew, anew ; , 

Wine, the heart expanding too, 

Pour it, oh ! pour, anew— anew. 

Here from each eye secluded lie, 

Willi her, thy heart’s loved idol, by, 
Snatching her kisses* nectaied dew ; 

Snatch it, oh ! snatch, anew— anew. 

Can’st thou resign, in sloth supine, 

For life’s hare bread, its rapturing wine? 
Drink to thy love, to memory true ; 

Drink it, oh ! drink, anew— anew. 

Oh ! silver-footed boy,— my soul ; ’ 

Reels in that beauty’s blight controul — 

Fill me the cbp be this my cue 
Fill it, oh ! fill? anew— anew. 

Each flowery band my charmer’s hand 
^Twines for my brow with odoys bland, 
Twining of every scent and hue ; 

Twine it, oh ! twine, anew— anew. 

Thou breath of bloom, whose pinions roam 
Fond fluttering round that Peri’s home, 
Breathe the vow of Hafiz true, 

Bicathe it, oh ! breathe, anew — anew. 


B. E. P. 


* The reader may compare the present version ,of this well-known ode With another In Vok VI. p. 
23D, with which we were favoured by an eminent Oriental scholar. -Editor. , 



ROMANCES FROM REAL LIFE. 

No. III. — The Collector of Kaarcecapokf. 

1 No one, who has ever visited Bengal, can be unacquainted with the name, 
qualities, recommendations, and accomplishments, of the collector of Kaarec- 
capore; a gentleman whose reputation, in consequence of his successes on the 
turf and in the field, has extended to Madras and Bombay. The Nimrod of 
the Eastern world, the sporting chronicles of the three presidencies ring with 
the exploits of Mr. Cleghprn, and of Mr.CIcghorn’s horses. As an actor, he is 
unrivalled; whenever intelligence reaches India of Khe disastrous state to 
which the London stage is reduced, the numerous friends and admirers of the 
collector begin to lament the impossibility of his appearance at Drury Lane or 
Covent Garden, ttf* raise the sinking fortunes of the drama, and revive the 
national taste for the histrionic art. ^ 

Notwithstanding the passion for detraction, which prevails in India, there 
are some fortunate persons, who not only receive the full meed of their merits, 
but, perhaps in consequence of the impossibility of drawing unfavourable com- 
parisons, are rated far higher than thlfy deset ve. Thus, amid our Anglo-Indian 
community, we hear of musicians quite equal to Paganini, and of singers to 
whom Brahntn is a novice. To doubt or dispute these decisions would be 
heresy of the darkest description ; it is easier and wiser to assent, and the few 
persons who envied Mr. Clcghorn the popularity which he had obtained, or 
who thought that an undue es)iniate had been made of his acquirements, con- 
tented themselves with whispering that his skill was an inheritance from bis 
mother, who had been a strolling actress. That Mr. Clcghorn fiddled and 
sang to perfection few had the hardihood to deny; he kept open house, en- 
couraged sports and pastimes of every kind, delighted in ladies’ parties, und 
yet was the soul of convivial society. He was rich, generous, easily ap- 
proached, and always in good humour, and consequently was a general favorite. 
Cleghorn could be distinguished at any distance by a broad full set of white 
teeth, which never failed to displuy themselves in contrast to a complexion 
bronzed by exposure to an Indian sun. The muscles of his face were in a 
state of continual expansion ; there was a gladsomencss about him, which had 
the effect of sunshine on the »u>ind ; and as he was known to be u very good- 
hearted fellow, nobody quarrelled with him for preserving his inveterate cheer- 
fulness in the midst of a friend’s distress. I haeffiry little personal acquain- 
tance with him, but, like the rest of the Indian Wbrld, knew him intimately by 
reputation. I had seen him ride his ow n match at a race, where he officiated 
as steward; I witnessed his pciforpanccs in the theatre, of* which he was 
manager, and had been at a ball, wncrc he had danced all night after haviqg 
been out tiger-shooting all day. Neither Leander, nor Lyrd Bvron, nor the 
equally meritorious though less celehrtted Mr. Ekcnhcad, could beat him in 
swimming, and he could ride a camel a hundred miles without pulling up. 

The house, gardens, and establishment at Kaarcecapore were reported to be 
perfect; but the collector was not often at home; he spent the greater part of 
the year in perambulating his district, living under canvas in the woods, and 
making himself acceptable to the natives, \|h q adored the ground on which he 
walked. Then he^ent starring about from station to station, performing Mrt, 
Malaprop awd Lady Macbeth, Tony Lumpkin, Fahlaff \ Dr. O'Toole , Alfred * 
H*&hfly er i and Rob Roy. No entertainment, within three hundred miles, 
could be thought cdtnplete without Mr. Cleghorn, and such was the celerity 
Asiat.Journ. N.S.Vol. 13. No. 49. (i 
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with which he travelled from place to place, that his ubiquity was more than 
suspected by the superstitious classes of the natives, who could not imagine 
how he could he at a ball at Meerut at night, and at his duties at Kaareecapore 
on the following day. The head quarters of his district were fortunately 
within reach of a dozen different stations ; he kept express-camels and had 
other facilities for getting through the country. Where he could not appear 
publicly, he went in disguise and passed undetected by those whose known 
propensity to report indiscretions of the kind to higher authorities, rendered 
them dangerous confederates. 

Cleghorn was still unmarried, though his devotion to the fair sex could not 
be doubted, and though inore than one lady had angled for his heart. Many 
were of opinion that the jovial collector would never become a benedict, but 
there were a few whoso hopes and expectations remained as vivid as ever. 
Mrs. Pcndarvcs, a widow, who had lingered five years in the country in the 
fond imagination that she should conquer at last, was not to be argued or 
laughed out of her opinion ; and Miss Chudleigh, the sister of the judge, for 
whom red-coats without number had sighed in vain, and who had signified her 
determination not to many except into the civil service, was in her own mind 
perfectly secure of becoming Mrs. Cleghorn. 

Upon my arrival at Cawnpore, in the capacity of a staff-officer, and there- 
fore a person of some importance,'! found the whole station on the tip-toe of 
curiosity, raised by the report of the charming Miss Willinghurst, who was 
daily ekpectcd by her anxious mother. Mrs. Willinghurst was one of those 
fortunate matrons, who had married off four daughters to advantage ; her fair 
offspring had until now come over to India in pairs, and she had fetched them 
herself from the seminary (first rate of course) in which they had completed 
their education. Isabella Jane, the fifth daughter, happily did not require a 
mother’s care ; her eldest sister was returning to India, and under such protec- 
tion there could be no scruple in remaining at home, and saving the trouble 
and the expense of a visit to Europe. Letters arrived every day from Calcutta 
filled with eulogiums; Miss Willinghurst had carried away all the admiration 
at u ball at Government House ; she was said to eclipse evuy one of her sisters 
in beauty of appearance and elegance of deportment, and those friends of 
Mrs. Willinghurst, affecting to pity that indefatigable matron, who had been 
wont to puff and praise her progeny in all parties and all places, were assured 
that the office would be a sinecure, and that Isabella Jane required no extra- 
neous aids to secure her empire over the other sex. 

The Willinghursts had been living ver) quietly for some time, but it was now 
understood that they would open their doors for the reception of company; 
their house was therefore besieged all day with guests, anxious to obtain a 
footing which would sanction their visits when the grand attraction should 
make her appeal ance. Mrs. Willinghurst’s reception of all sorts of people 
wns bland and courteous in the extreme; she made no difference between 
seniors and juniors: colonels anif cornets were welcomed alike, and indeed the 
younger and tess eligible portion of her new acquaintance seemed to engage 
the largest share of her civilities: they were invited to dinner, and encouraged 
to come again. This was altogether a new system, and though every-body 
thought that some profound scheme lay at the bottom, no one pretended to 
guess the precise object of the lad^s views. She had, in all previous impor- 
tations of marriageable daughters, rigidly excluded subalterns <^f every des- 
cription from her house, taking care to prevent any affair of the heapt, which 
might endanger her matrimonial plans of aggrandizement, Jby introducing only 
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those persons to the young ladies, for whom they might with safety indulge 
tender feelings. How happened it now, that the assistant adjutant-general, 
the deputy quarter-master-general, the superintending surgeon, and even the 
brigadier himself, were disregarded, while Supernumerary Ensign Bligh, Cor- 
net Dodswell, and Second-Lieutenant Freemantle carried off all the honours ? 
None could solve this problem, though some few imagined that it was a ruse, 
intended to pique the pride of those^gentlemen, who, if too openly attacked, 
might have held back, and left the field to youths of less experience. Upon 
this assumption, a very worthy old friend of mine, unfortunately, was induced 
to act. Major Dawson had just emerged from the jungles, and being now set- 
tled in a very handsome bungalow, which he had fitted up at a considerable 
expense, felt extremely desirous to irradiate his solitude with “ the smile from 
partial beauty won.” A man of very shy and retired habits, the idea of 
trying to make himself agreeable to a young lady, and of stealing into her affec- 
tions by slow degrees, was so alarming;' that he shrank from the contemplation ; 
nevertheless, every time that he surveyed the various articles of furniture 
which he had purchased with especial reference to female accommodation, he 
felt convinced that the presence of a wife was essential to his happiness. Miss 
Willinghurst’s name had been particularly mentioned in a letter from u friend in 
Calcutta, and it struck him immediately that she was just the sort of person 
he should like to see presiding over the blue damask couches and marble tables, 
whose splendours were now wasted upon desert air. The moment he conceived 
the notion of proposing, by letter, for the expected stranger, a weight was 
removed from his mind. To be introduced at once, by an experienced mama, 
to an obedient daughter, as licr future husband, would give him courage to 
speak; the dreaded difficulties of a first approach, the struggles with holder 
and more practised rivals, would be avoided by a previous arrangement with 
the parents; the young lady would, in some measure, belong to him from the 
very commencement of the acquaintance, and the feeling of security could not 
fail to overcome that habitual timidity, which bad always deterred him from 
trying his fortune with beauties surrounded by more daring admirers. 

This mode of conducting a love-allair was not altogether without a precedent 
in India. Colonel Hughes had proposed to the eldest Miss Willinghurst, after 
a single interview, and without exchanging a word with her. Mrs. Fitzallnn 
had been sent up the country before marriage, because it was not convenient 
for the bridegroom elect to vis^t the place of her residence, and it was reported 
that they met each other for the first time at the qlfcar. The major, recollecting 
these cases in point, soon argued himself into a conviction of the reasonable- 
ness, as well as the expediency, of his meditated plan of procedure, and hothing 
remained but to write the letter. My friend, though silent ia the presence of 
ladies, could be very eloquent upon paper; be composed an epistle, which 
might have affected any heart less indurated than that to which he appealed. 
The reply was brief, cold, and insulting. Mrs. Willinghurst peremptorily re- 
fused to aid the luckless lover’s suit, and not content with rejecting his over- 
tures, gave him to understand that the proposal was prcmature , *nd indelicate. 

This, from so manoeuvring a mama, seemed a little too bad. I never saw the 
major so much disturbed before ; he talked boldly of running down to Calcutta 
dak, winning the young lady’s affections upon the road, and marrying her out 
of pure spite. But, upon cooler reflection, the exploit seemed too formidabl*; 
so he contentetTIfimself with venting his wrath in words, and his indignant, 
commetols upon the letter soon matter all Cawnpore ring with the story of his 
wrongs. Couduct so unlike that usually pursued by Mrs. Willinghurst occa- 
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stoned a good deal of speculation, and the lady, in vindication of herself, be- 
trflyed to a very intimate and particular friend the whole secret of the system 
of tactics which had excited so much astonishment : she had determined to 
keep her daughter disengaged until Mr. Cleghorn could see her. Poor Mrs. 
Willtoghurst’s counsel was ill-kept; the report speedily got abroad, and no- 
thing e!*e was talked of throughout the cantonments. 

It was recollected that, after the marriage of the fourth Miss Willinghurst, 
whom Mr. Cleghorn had only known as a bride* he had asked the happy mo- 
ther whether* she had another daughter left for him? The worthy matron, 
transported out of all discretion, replied unguardedly, “Oh yes, 1 have two 
and the scandalous chronicle did not staple to assert that, had the younger 
come over with her sister, she would have allowed him to take his choice, or 
have bestowed both upon this favourite of fortune. To make matters worse, 
an Arab merchant had arrived from the shores of the Red Sea with a stud of 
the finest horses ever brought to the Indian market, which he refused to part 
with until Cleghorn Satb should have had the selection of the best. There was 
one in particular, milk white, and shining like polished silver, which surpassed 
* all the rest, and for which enormous prices were offered, but all in vain ; Cleg- 
horn Saib must he complimented with the first choico, and it was not until 
Miss Willinghurst and the silver Arab should be rejected by him, that the 
numerous admirers of cither could entertain a single hope of becoming the 
possessor of the coveted treasures. 

The worthy collector was not expected at Cawnporc for some time by those 
who could best calculate his movements, though both Mrs. Willinghurst and 
the Arab merchant believed, that he would give up a fancy-ball at Bareilly, and 
a cricket-match at Firozeabad, to look at the new arrivals. 

Mrs. Pendurvos and Miss (Dhiullcigh happened both to be atCawnpore at the 
moment Mrs. Willinghurst’s plot exploded, and nothing could exceed their 
ire at her impertinent appropriation of rfr. Cleghorn without his knowledge 
or consent. They confidently predicted the downfalUof all her hopes, and 
enjoyed in anticipation the mortification she was doomed to sustain : at least 
this was the tone they assumed in public. Miss Chudleigh, however, was not 
altogether free from a secret pang of alarm. Three of the elder sisters had 
married civilians^ and she could not subdue the apprehensions, which arose in 
swift succession, by the remembrance of any particular act of attention which 
argued a predisposition in her favour. Mr. Cleghorn’s gallantries were very 
florid, and very general ; he possessed the art of persuading young ladies that 
he was deeply impressed with their charms, without committing himself in any 
way ; he had broken off more matches than any man in India, for it was his 
anjmsement, whenever an affair of the kind appeared to be settled, to assail 
the fair betrothed with tender speeches and still tenderer glances. The lover 
jfras alarmed, rendered furiously jealous, and then rejected; the mischief done, 
Mr. Cleghorn made his bow and withdrew, generally contriving to have all the 
world upon his side. Mi$s Chudleigh, sighing over the difficulty of fixing so 
mercurial a spirit, was sometimes tempted to bestow a smile of encouragement 
upon Major Dawson ; a. condescension which his late disappointment might 
teach him how to appreciate. Tltore woufd be policy in securing an establish- 
ment iu the event ol failing to become the mistress of the paradise at Kaaree- 
caporc; but even a staft-appointment could not reconcile an ambitious mind 
to the military service. .rMiss Chudleigh knew that her associ&tes had begun to 
talk of her protracted 'state of celibacy, and to reckon the number of years 
which had elapsed since her arrival in India; she was also aware that her 
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designs upon Mr. Cleghorn were nearly as notorious as those of Mrs. Pen- 
darves, andshe pondered on the policy of shewing the world that she had*not 
frightened every suitor away, by her too glaring preference of a man who dis- 
regarded his conquest. Mrs. Pendarves, less timorous and more determined, 
laughed at all rival pretensions ; she looked upon Kaareecapore as her own, 
and was contented to abide her thu£. * 

Miss Willinghurst, having received three offers upon the road, after deten- 
tions which almost threw her mother into a fever, arrived at length at Cawn- 
pore. Report had not exaggerated her beauty ; she threw alt the other ladies* 
belonging to the station into the shade, and wouljl in any circle have attracted 
a large share of admiration. No one was allowed to approach her except the 
beardless boys, such as have been already named, who formed a guard, under 
the direction of Mrs. Willingburst, to prevent the assiduities of more dan- 
gerous persons. These young gentlemen accompanied the Willinghursts to 
every ball, and while the fair Isabella was dancing with one of the number, the 
remainder formed a circle around the place where she stood, keeping all the 
loungers at a distance. It was amusing to see how delighted they ^ere with 
the office, and how each flattered himself that he should out-wit his employe* 
and subdue the heart of a beautiful and elegant girl, whose beau ideal of a lover, 
it might be presumed, must be very different from anything in their shape. 
Dutiful to excess, she seemed to a careless spectator to" acquiesce in all her 
mother’s plans ; but there was a roguish sparkle in her eye, which boded no 
success to schemes formed without her concurrence. 

Mrs, Willinghurst went about from house to house, dilating upon the heart- 
felt satisfaction it gave her to find her dear girl every thing that a mother could 
wish ; all her other daughters had possessed wills of their own, but she deferred 
entirely to that of her parents, from whom shp never concealed a solitary 
thought. Mrs. Willinghurst was either not avrhre, or had forgotten, that her 
views respecting Mr. Cleghorn had been made the common talk of Cawnpore, 
and she therefore indulged a good deal in sentiment, and spoke of a separation 
from her beloved child as a thing not to be thought of for ‘many years to come. 
Nobody was deceived by these displays of affection; nor was implicit crcdjt 
given to the excellent understanding said to subsist between the mother and 
daughter. Miss Wil^nghurst had evidently been accustdined to the best 
society inJEngland, and close observers could perceive that, in pretending to 
be satisfied with the circle which now congregated around her, she was acting 
a part foreign to her real character. That she shduld so easily subhiit to the 
caprices of a very silly woman, in order to promote a plan which could not foil 
to be degrading to a delicate mind, impressed many persons with on unfavour- 
able idea of her disposition ; their notions of filial duty did not carrj^hem 
quite eo far, and they would have been better pleased had she manifested more 
impatience, under a yoke and amid restraints which must be intolerable tb a 
girl of enlarged and refined mind. To await, quietly ahd patiently, the time 
when Mr. Cleghorn might be tenfipted to come oyer to Cawnpore, to look at 
the lady, whom he was fr£e to accept or reject at pleasure, seemed quite 
shocking to people of any sentiment ; and, as it verf soon appeared that Miss 
Willinghurst was gifted with an ^Xcellen? understanding, superior sense, and 
a true relish for the ridiculous, she would have been more admired, and con- 
sidered far more amiable, had she exerted the talents she possessed in print- 
ing her mother 4> from acting the absurd part whicluwas now exhibited in all 
companies. I confess that I adhered to this opiniofi ; the exertion of the in- 
fluence, which the strong mind will always possess over the weak, would have 
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spared the scoffers of Cawnpore the laugh which they indulged at the expense 
of half-witted person, who could not be aware how much she was lowering 
herself and her daughter by her inordinate desire to connect herself with the 
collector of Kaareecapore. 

Mr. Gleghorn appeared to treat the affair with great nonchalance. Absorbed 
in engagements, which kept him at a distance, he made no attempt to obtain 
a view of the lady who so patiently awaited his visit. The horse-dealer was 
Jess quiescent ; he broke up his encampment, and ^irncd the head of the silver 
Arab towards Kaareecapore. It was reported that Mrs. Willinghurst would 
speedily follow so good an example ; but whether she thought the step would 
be too decisive, or whether she had some^ecret source of consolation in the 
correspondence which it was known that she carried on with the collector, the 
good folks at Cawnpore were left to guess. 

In the meantime, a new character appeared upon the scene,— my friend Daw- 
son, who had pondered upon the charms and accomplishments of Miss Willing- 
hurst until he had fancied himself desperately in love with her; fascinated, 
like the foolish bird, who secs its danger and yet has not the power to fly from 
it, he had kept hovering at a little distance, not daring to break through the 
surrounding phalanx, yet alwajs advancing to the outposts, and shewing, as 
far as looks could shew, the admiration with which the fair stranger’s charms 
had inspired him. These mute attentions were received in a manner which 
certainly indicated very good taste on the part of the lady ; so long as they 
could pass unobserved, they remained unnoticed; but when an accidental cir- 
cumstance enabled' the adorer to approach nearer, and offer something more 
tangible than reverential glances, a very gracious smile was the reward. The 
poor major, transported out of himself, seemed in a state of enchantment ; 
he summoned me, asliis bosom friend and councillor, to debate upon the 
nature, degree, and probable consequences, of the encouragement he had re- 
ccivcd, and if left to follow his own devices, would have hazarded a second 
proposal upon the sjrcngth of that smile. I was against so precipitate a mea- 
sure, and recommended caution, a course of quiet attentions, which might win 
upon the young lady without alarming her mother. 

The major, though still inclined for a coup de main , reluctantly adopted my 
plans, but was sodn thrown into despair by the appearance of a very formida- 
ble rival. Avery joung, extravagantly conceited, and extremely pert officer, 
had lately succeeded to a staff appointment, which until the present period had 
always been held by men considerably his seniors, both in years and experience. 
Having gained rank and allowances tar beyond his hopes or his deserts, there 
was no distinction to which he did not consider himself entitled to aspire; and 
the instant he saw Miss Willinghurst, anti learned how strictly she had been 
kept away from the marrying portion of the community, he determined to [jay 
his addresses to her, and in spite of the opposition of her relatives, and the 
intentions of the cdUector of Kaareecapore, secret o? avowed, to shew the 
station that a triumph awaited him whether his pursuit was love or ambition. 

Ensigh Bligh, Cornet Dodswell, and Messrs. Pfeemantle, Prcttyraan, and 
Co., were obliged to give way before the charge of the dashing youth; he 
went boldly up to Miss Willinghurst, at a baft, demanded an introduction, and 
asked her to dance with him. It was in vain that the young lady hesitated, 
and the old one declared her daughter was engaged for the whole of the even- 
ing; dance with her he would, and dance with her he did; he contrived, with 
some dexterity, to disable her partner by putting a long sted-scabbarded sword, 
which in the teeth of the regulations he persisted to wear, in the way of a very 
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awkward pair of legs, and while poor Mr.Dodswcll limped out of the quadrille, 
rubbing his bruised shin, Lieutenant Greyling took his place, and made love* 
to the deserted fair. 

To the astonishment of all the beholders, Miss Willinghurst lost her shy- 
ness, and seemed to be quite delighted with her new acquaintance. 

The whole assembly were on the qui vive , wondering what would ensue; 
“ Greyling against the field,” was the universal cry, and poor Dawson went 
home under the influence of a bilious attack. It was credibly reported, the 
next day, that Mrs. Willingffurst never ceased scolding until she reached her 
own door, a distance of five miles from the ball-room, and that Isabella June 
had aggravated her mania's wrath by declaring Mr. Greyling to be the nicest 
young man she had seen in India. These little circumstances were betrayed 
by Ensign Bligh, who was in disgrace at Kuitel Gunj , in consequence of not 
having been sufficiently on the alert the evening before. Greyling rode about 
cantonments, bragging of his success, and of all the fine things he had said 
and had been permitted to say to the young lady; his predictions were of the 
most confident and triumphant kind; be made purchases on the strength of 
the encouragement he had received, and out-bade Major Dawson, whose hopes 
w&xed fainter and fainter, for a Psyche and a set of toilette-bottles at an 
auction. 

Notwithstanding Mrs. Willinghurst’s frowns, which were the most awful she 
could assume, he kept his station by the carriage in the evening-drive, and 
when it took its place in the circle, which had gathered around the band, and 
both steps were occupied by the party on duty, he boldly mounted on the box, 
and leaning over into the barouche, discoursed with Isabella, who seemed to 
be exceedingly diverted by his audacity. She laughed at* every thing he said, and 
the discomfiture of poor Major Dawson, who sate as if nailed upon liis horse, 
ruefully surveying the scene at a short distance was pitiable. Many were the 
sarcastic comments uttered by Mfs. Pendarvcs and Miss Chudleigh upon the 
sudden melting away of the ice before the blaze of Mr. Grcyling’s passion ; 
they amused themselves with the expected ruiu qf«Mrs. WHlinghurst’s specula- 
tion ; but their glee was of short duration. Greyling, intoxicated with the 
progress he had made, laid himself and his fortunes at the disposal of the all- 
conquering Isabella ; the offer was demurely declined by the young lady, who 
said she could not possibly enter into any engagement, until she knew whether 
Mr. Cleghorn intended to marry her or not. 

Greyling was struck dumb; lie perceived that his vanity had carried him too 
far, and though he marvelled greatly at the courage which Miss Willinghurst 
displayed in making such a declaration, it was conclusive, and he had nothing 
to do but to bow and retire. Grcyling’s report produced an extraordinary 
commotion in Cawnpore; all the matter-of-fact people were showed at the 
dreadful indelicacy of Isabella’s conduct. It was not until this moment thpt I 
had conceived any hopes of her 4 ; it appeared to me to be perfectly incredible that 
a girl of any sense or any feeling would openly, lend herself to her mother's 
views; and I communicated my opinion to Major Dawson But he was not to 
be comforted ; he had imbibed the popular belief ; his knowledge of woman-kind 
as I hinted before, was exceedingly limited; he knew little or nothing of the 
turnings and windings, the caprices and beguilings, of that fair desert of nature, 
and thought that Isabella, dazzled by her mother’s description of the hero of 
Kaareecapore, had, in the honesty and simplicity of her neart, confessed her 
intention of qbiding by her decision. 

It was the interest of Mrs. Pendarvcs and Miss Chudleigh to make this up- 
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pear; they lost no opportunity of descanting upon Isabella’s infatuation, and 
the absurd notions which had been instilled into her head. Ensign Bligh, who 
had for some time fancied himself seriously in love, put a very favourable in- 
terpretation upon Grayling's rejection; he flattered himself that, when Mr. 
Cleghorn came, he would find a pre-occupied heart, and secretly jbmghed at 
the folly of Mrs. Willinghurst in giving him^so many opportunities of ingratia- 
ting himself with her daughter. He had yet to learn the correctness of that 
experienced matron’s calculations, and the slender chances which an under- 
aged, raw, ignorant boy possessed of winning the'affections of a beautiful girl 
of eighteen. 

The fate of Grayling operated as a preventive check to the enterprising 
spirit of the youth of Cawnpore. Isabella was left entirely to the junta so 
judiciously selected by her mama ; and though a desire to make myself better 
acquainted with a girl who would, in my opinion, show a higher degree of 
spirit than her previous conduct had led me to anticipate, would have attracted 
me to her side, I remained at a distance, from an apprehension that my views 
might be mistaken, agd that Isabella wonld see in me a fair object for the ex- 
ercise o^'her satirical propensities, while her mother would deem it expedient 
to behave with additional rudeness, * 

It was delightful to sec how completely or,est-fallen the so-late-exulting Grey- 
ling appeared; during several evenings, he kept away from the course, and 
there being no young lady at Cawnpore with whom a flirtation would do him 
credit, —Miss Chudlcigh continuing unapproachable, ami the remaining spin- 
sters beneath his uotice,— had not Mrs Pcndarvcs kindly taken him by the 
hand, and espoused his cause as that of an ill-used person, led on to commit 
himself by the coquetries of Isabella Willinghurst, lie would scarcely have had 
courage to enter so'ciety again. 

Every body felt anxious to know how Mr. Cleghorn would acquit himself; 
Isabella’s dutiful submission to her mother’s Wishes tad been of course reported 
to him, but, though many persons pretended to be deep in her confidence, no 
one ventured to say positively whether he would ratify the young lady ’s avowed 
expectations. The cruelty of disappointing her was greatly dwelt upon by 
one party, while the other considered it to be the punishment due to the 
shameful dereliction of feminine propriety, of which she had been so lately 
guilty. 

That Isabella laughed at us all in her sleeve, I felt confidently assured ; but 
what end sTfe proposed to herself, by affording such ample food for gossip, was 
difficult to guess. If she desired to avoid the importunities of those who 
might be atftnctcdjby her beauty, she would be eminently successful, as far ns 
men of &nse were concerned ; fjpr tbcri^wefc few, like Major Dawson, who 
would makife allowances Ejt.-jjer’y.outh and inexperience, and overlook the 
indiscreet avowal which had' occasioned her to be talked of throughout the 
Whole presidency ; bat silly young men, like Gr^lihg, ftould not be deterred 
by the public scoff from trjjjig their rorlune, eitfftr against the collector, or in 
consoling the lady in the ev'ent of that too-favoured person's declining the 
j^onour designed for him. 

The speedy arrival of Mr.Clcghodfi begairnow to be confidently spoken off 
it was ascertains^ that he had left Kaarceeapore, and w as now actually upon the 
road. No one, excepting the family at Kuttcl Gunj? could more earnestly 
desire his presence than my self ; I felt exceedingly desirous to see how he and 
* Miss Willinghurst would" conduct themselves upon so trying, an occasion. 
But while I diverted my imagination with the scene which was to ensue, poor 
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Dafoson fell into a state of extreme perturbation and distress of mind. Isabella 
had taken ah astonishing hold upon his heart ; the sweet smile, accompanying 
a few gracious words, which she had once addressed to him, never could be 
erased from his memory. To him it appeared impossible that Cleghorn could 
reject the ferity which offered itself to his acceptance, and unable to remain a 
reluctant witness of the utter downfd of an aerial castle, reared in hours of 
happier augury, he obtained leave of absence, and went down the river. 

Isabella’s spirits, which were always very good, seemed \o rise with the 
prospect of trying the effect* of her charms upon the hitherto invulnerable 
heart of the collector of Knarcccaporc. To one or two persons, who had 
wheedled themselves into her confidence, she betrayed the vanity which pre- 
dicted the certainty of success, amusing her auditors with schemes of happi- 
ness which were to, take place when she should become Mrs Cleghorn. Of 
course, all these conversations found their wnyroumf a station, in which it is 
certain that the very walls have cars, and Mrs. IJendarves and Miss Chudlcigli 
were particularly entertained with the detail of expectations, which they laughed 
to scorn. ^ 

I was disappointed; Isabella’s look of intelligence had promised^ettcr 
things; I felt vexed with her for furbishing those enemies, which youth, 
beauty, and prosperity, will always qaeatc in a world replete with envy, with 
weapons against herself. She seemed to be quizzing the community at too 
high a cost. That she intended to reject or prevent the addresses of Mr. 
Cleghorn appeared to me to be beyond a doubt; but the matins she had 
adopted to render him averse to the plan proposed by her mother were 
exceedingly reprehensible, and liable to much, mortifying misconstruction. 
The field would probably be opened for Dawson;, but, as his friend, I could 
not wish him to connect himself with a girl, who was either strangely deficient 
in common sense, or who wilfully set the rules of propriety at defiance. 

Time passed away, and still Mr Cleghorn did not make his appearance. lie 
had turned oft’ the road into the jungles, hut had promise^to be present at a 
ball which was to take place in honour of the new fesident of Lucknow, who, 
with his family, and a multitude of those parasites who will always be found in 
the train of a great man, was passing through Cawnporc. This wns the 
period in which Dawson might be expected back; so that,* poor fellow, he 
would be in Cawnpore, if not at the ball-room, at the moment of the long- 
expected meeting between Isabella and Mr. Cleghorn, As one of thestewards 
of the evening, it fell to my lot to attend in the ante-room opening on the 
portico, to receive the ladierff There we stood, half-a-dozen staff-officers, in 
full uniform. The shouts from ihp ; clumrassics of “ bibbcc sutbayafi” (a lady 
coming) put us all on the alert, and as our fair* guesta arrived in quick succes- 
sion, we had enough to do to hand them to their in ti^ie to me# a fresh 
group, The brigadier and ipy^plf happened to Be the only disengaged mop 
when the carriage from KiUtul Uunj drove jjjji ; the superior 4 officer, of course, 
offered his arm to Mrs. Willi ngmirst, and Isabella ca%c to my share. She was 
dressed with more than usual taste and splendour, m bridal white, and I was 
struck with the introduction of orange-flowers in her hair, which, though not ** 
universally adopted as one of the 'component parts of an Indian wedding, I 
knew to be the hymeneal wreath of France and England. v 

I seated my fair charge in her usual place, on a sofa at lh$ top of the room, 
and upon my return found every body whispering, laughjng, and talking about 
the bridc-clect. The orange-flowers had not escapedVthe notice of others ; < 

their selection as an ornament might have been accidental, but the general 
Aexat, Journ. N.S. Vol. 13. No. 49. II 
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opinion was in favour of its having been premeditated, and many expected a 
very novel conclusion to the ball. It was supposed that all the previous 
arrangements necessary for the approaching event had been made by letter 
with Mr. Cleghom, who would arrive with a special license in his pocket, and 
marry his beautiful betrothed after supper. 

One or two persons reported that the cfyurch-bungalow was lighted up, and 
others flew off to the houses of the chaplains to inquire whether their services 
were engaged. No positive intelligence could be obtained from those quarters ; 
at least very contradictory assertions were made* the illumination also seemed 
very questionable, since Colonel Du Pre, who came straight from the Euro- 
pean lines, had not observed them ; but if the lamps were ready for lighting, it 
amounted to the same thing. There was still no sign of Mr. Cleghom, but 
nobody doubted that he had arrived at Cawnporc, where, according to the 
prevalent opinion, he had taken yp his residence for a very considerable 
period, paying his addresses all the time to Miss Willinghurst, who preferred 
receiving him in private. 

All the parly camejnto this belief excepting Mrs. Pendarves and Miss Cliud- 
leigh, who held out stoutly, and would not be convinced by the long chain of 
circumstantial evidence which seemed conclusive to every body else. Two or 
three quadrilles had been danced, and expectation was still on tip-toe, when 
there was a little bustle at the entrance of the assembly-room, and in walked 
Major Dawson. To the surprise of the whole company, Miss Willinghurst no 
sooner caught a glimpse of my worthy friend, than, rising from her seat, and 
breaking the line formed by Messrs. Bligli, Dodswcll, and Co., she flew through 
the crowd, and flung herself into his extended arms. 

What an extraordinary denouement ! Never was there any thing like the 
astonishment depicted upon every countenance ; wc were literally all agape. 
The excitement proved too much for Isabella, who, looking white as marble* 
had fainted away, the major, in great agitation, still supporting her; but now, 
for the first time, we perceived a stranger of a noble aspect who stood by the 
side of the insensible fair one, clasping a little hand, and who called out in an 
authoritative voice for air and water. Who could this personage be? An 
explanation soon followed. Isabella revived very quickly, and with returning 
animation her presence of mind returned : taking the arm of the strange gen! 
tleman, she led him up to her mother, who sate in a state of bewilderment 
and introduced him as Lord Monkland, and her son-in-law. 

Though no mention has been made of Mr. Willinghurst ,* such a person was 
actually in existence ;-a strange sort of man, not deficient in the abilities 
necessary to conduct the official duties committed to his hands, but totally 
under the control 6f his vyife, who ncveV permitted him to speak a word. He 
it appear^, hod been in^lis daughter’s confidence from the first. He did not 
altogether approve of the manner in which the elder girls had been disposed 
of, and was particularly avfcrse to the meditated attack upon the collector of 
Kaareccapore. Finding him in this'mood, Isabella confessed that she had been 
prevailed upon to enter into a clandestine engagement with a nobleman under 
age, the wapd of a gentleman who was the bosom-friend of the uncle to 
whose enre she had been consigned when in England, and whose high sense of 
honour rendered it necessary to conceal the attachment which had sprung up 
from infancy between her and the young companion of her earliest years. She 
had been compelled to leave England without acknowledging her marriage 
from the apprehension which both entertained that legal measures would be 
taken to annul a contract entered into without the consent of an arbitrary and 
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tyrannical guardian. Lord Monkland, being fortunately within a few weeks 
of his majority at the period of his bride’s departure, she knew that he would 
soon follow her to India, and in the interim she aroused herself with mystifying 
the society who had been pleased to interest itself so much in the disposal of 
her hand. It had been the good fortune of Major Dawson to render essential 
service to Lord Monkland on his journey ; he had fallen in with him at a 
critical moment, and saved his life by*the promptitude of his aid. The details 
of their meeting and the obligations he had incurred bad been fully related by 
the bridegroom to his beloved Isabella, in letters which came under cover to 
her father; hence arose the warm reception which she had given to the major, 
her eagerness to greet him, and the sudden prostration of strength which 
obliged her to throw herself into his arms, when she saw the idol of her heart, 
who but for his courage and address would have been snatched from her for 
ever. , 

Before Mrs. Willinghurst could recover from her amazement, her husband 
had shaken Lord Monkland heartily by the hand, and shewn the whole 
assembly that he was perfectly acquainted with circumstances which he had 
kept purposely concealed from his wife. Never had the disregarded master of 
Kuttul Gunj appeared of so much consequence. 

The ball went off exceedingly well, without Mr. Cleghorn, whose absence 
soon ceased to be remarked. The resident's wife, however, felt highly oftended 
that the attention of the company should have been drawn off from herself to 
so small a person as Miss Willinghurst j and wc, the stewards, tfere placed in 
a cruel predicament when called to a new consultation as to which of the 
two burra bibbccs ought to be handed in first to supper. The major-general in 
command was of opinion that Lady Monklwad, as bride and baroness, was 
fully entitled to the precedence ; hut then the resident of Lucknow might be 
considered as a sort of dcmi-viceroy, or at aH events as ambassador, and ns 
such the representative of majesty; besides, the decision in favour of the 
young peeress would give mortal offence. This consideration nearly carried it, 
but a bright thought being struck out, it was agreed that the major-general 
should present an arm to each of the ladies; whether by accident or design, 
the resident’s wife was placed on the left side, and when this was discovered, 
her brow became exceedingly cloudy. 

The Monklands did not remain very long at Cawnpore; Major Dawson 
accompanied them to Calcutta, where they found the youngest Miss Willing- 
hurst, who had been sent out to India by her uncle on the first ebullition of 
his wrath at the discovery of Isabella’s marriage. Mrs. Willinghurst whispered 
exultingly to her friends that she should have Cleghorn for#a son-in-law yet; 
but in this long-cherished hope sfie #as fated to be once 1 more disappointed. 
Major Dawsoft contrived to gain an interest in .titt young lady’s^bort; papa 
in this instance was applied to, and with his consent the wedding was cele- 
brated in Calcutta. Intelligence reached us at the same time of the nuptials, 
of the collector of Kaareecapare tfith thclittle, illiterate, half-caste daughter of 
an indigo-planter, whom he had picked up in the jungles, and whose dingy 
charms had detained him so long from Cawnpore. Miss Chudleigh has been 
troubled with the ague ever since, and Mrs. Pendarves wrote to engage her 
passage to England; but changing her mind, at the ptfsuasiofy of Lieut. Gray- 
ling, accompanied her juvenile admirer to the chureh*bunga!ow, and became 
his bride in the presence of the whole station. 
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MISCELLANEOUS TRANSLATIONS.* 

This miscellany commences witJi the Narrative of a Journey into the 
interior of Northern Africa, by Hajji Ibn-ed-din El-Eghwaati, which was 
composed at the request of Mr. Hodgson, the translator. The descriptions 
given of the places are very brief, and the whole can only be accounted an 
itinerary. It is useful )n determining where the Berber and where the 
Arabic language is spoken, and where the orthodox Musulman or another 
faith prevails. Home of the particulars arc also curious ; for instance, at 
Wadi Me/zab, gunpowder is prepared from the earth, or mortar of ruined 
towns (the caith being originally saltish), by pouring water on it, which is 
boiled, until it assumes consistency: to a pound of this are added ifour 
pounds of sulphur and four jpoimls of charcoal from oleander-wood, 
which, after hftving been mixed together for the space of three hours, be- 
come 'powder. But, the most singular circumstance recorded in this narra- 
tive Is, that the Coptic language is spoken in Several places of Northern 
Africa, in accordance with the statement of the author of Falali-el-Mesr, 
who affirms the same thing in the environs of Tripoli. The assertion is by 
no means improbaWc, and is well deserving of inquiry. Another point, 
also, to whftffi attention should be directed, is the Berber language, with- 
out a knowledge of which, it may be feared, our acquaintance with Africa 
will ; conti n uie imperfect; aud as there arc places, in which both the Berber 
and the Arabic aic spoken, it nmy be conjectured, that grammars and dic- 
tionaries of the former may be found explained in the latter. 

The narrative mentions, that at Tuggmt, there were formerly Jews, who, 
to escape death, became iMojupimcdans, whose descendants arc constant 
readers of the *konin. They still retain the Jewish complexion, hut never 
intermarry with the Arabs; Ijicypre generally those from whom the go- 
vernor selects Ins scribes and book-keepers. The women appear veiled, and 
converse in Hebrew when they do not wish to be understood. The We- 
habite Arabs possess Hraieh and some other places, where they are in great 
power and numbers. They have “ no respect to the Prophet, nor his com- 
panions: they profess ty know God alone, and do not pray to the prophet, 
nor do they read the Delil el-Khairat . If they find it in the possession of 
any one, they beat the individual and burn the book. The tesbih, or chap- 
let of beads, is not tolerated ; if it be found in the hands of a person, he 
is punished, and being called at\ idolater, he is exhorted to return to God.” 

This narrative is lollowcd by very curious extracts from the Sukaa 
jThivan Saasteram , or Book of Fate, translated from the Tamul by the 
Ilcv. Joseph Roberts. It i,s a complete system of fortune-telling, most ar- 
tificially arranged, and is certainly the most difficult labor ineptiarum we 
have witnessed in this department. A piece of sandal-wood, of four- 
squares, must be' taken, on one side of which the number 100, on another 
10, on another 2, and Oh another 1, must be written ; — the die must be 
cast three times, and themumbers placed dowibjn the order in which they 

• Miju-II.uicouj Translation* from the Oriental Languages. Printed for the Oriental Translation- 
I'uml. London, 1031 * Murray. Parbury, Allen, and Co. 
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arise. The hook affords a solution to them in their respective orders: 
Thus, each figure is capable of 48 changes. After this comes a series of 
107 questions and answers, which, as at first sight several answers appear 
tp eaoh question, require to be articulated in a very precise and extraordi- 
nary manner. It is this The inquirer is desireef to mention three different 
numbers, the total 6f which must n$t exceed 108. This is divided by 8 
(the number of lines or answers in eaoh compaitmerif), and the sum, which 
is the remainder, points to the compartment and line, in which is the reply. 
But this is always exclusive of that in which the subject begins. For ex- 
ample: if «ix be the remainder, the answer will be in the seventh compart- 
ment, at the seventh line; because that in which the subject commences 
is not Reckoned, and the first six lines must be taken off. Suppose the re- 
mainder to be seven, and the subject to $inm|nce at the eleventh compart- 
ment, the solution will be in the eighteenth, after taking away the first 
seven lines. Should there be no remainder, the querist must look at the 
first liiie, where the subject begins. The last seven compaitmcnts receive 
their answers in the first in the same way, by omitting the first line, as the 
subjects follow in order. It is evident, that the numbers sclccte^ must 
exceed 8. The ingenuity displayed in this calculation*^ grept, and the 
patience must have been unwearied. 

From hence we pass to the Last Days of Krishna and the Sons of Pandu, 
translated fiom the Persian version of the Mahdbhd>ata y by Mffjor David 
Price. Great credit is due to the translator lor his style and lor the tense- 
ness with which lie has continued the history a task not often easy in an 
English version of an Oriental work, anil much loss^ so when that work 
itself is also a translation. From the spcintti, we should suspect that 
there must be an important difference between tne Persian ant! the Sanskrit 
original; we form this opinion partly, from ^©mission of the innumerable 
epithets, with which those parts of the Mahdlharala , which we jiftvc seen, 
abound* — with which we notwithstanding gladly dispense ;— and partly from 
the evident corruptioiVof scveial names. There is no part of tins episode, 
however, from which without mutilation we can give extiacts. 

After this comes the Veddla Caclai , or the Tam ufc version of a collection 
of ancient Sanskrit tales, entitled Vetdla Vanthamnsah , translated by 
Dr. Babington. They are much in the style of tales of the same school, 
and are more particularly designed tfs agreeable vehicle of Hindu casuis- 
try. The translator remarks, that “the individual totes seem rather ab- 
stracts, than finished productions, ai#J may possibly in the original Sanscrit 
have been more highly wrought." The occasion of them is piofesscd to be 
that of a Siva-brahman, having overheard and communicated talcs, which 
l’suri requested her husband Psuran to relate to her, such as never were nor 
ever would be “ heard in all the world." Her indignation id finding them 
in everyone’s mouth led Psuran, by means of lus qjnpiscicnce, to discover 
the cause; inconsequence of which, the garrulous $iya-brahiikn was trans- 
formed into a Vedalam, of kind of goblin, supposed to be one of the large 
vampyres of India, with this salvo, that the individual, who could solve 



fa Elions in the tile, should become the teems of monng k cm. 
He L repeired to e wilderness, “ where he rents, ned, with hrs heed m- 
needed downwards, on a Muruca tree," or the Erythma Jndtca 
P It so happened, that the Mom Sandasltan daily frequented, lviththe pre- 
Jt „f a pomegranate, the court of King Vicramaditya, in each of which, 
after a long period of neglect, a quantity of jewels was dl * cover ^ ^ 
diseovery caused Vicrltmaditya to reflect, that he had paid no atte t on to 
the Muni : accordingly, at his next appearance, .t was inquired, what was 
his pleasure. The Muni made an appointment with the king at the burning- 
ground, at thd middle of the night preceding the new moon there, he 
stated to him the circumstance of the Vedalam suspended on the Muruca- 
tree desiring Jiim to seize him and bring him bound to his presence. En- 
gaging to perform this task, ^cramaditya departed and found the Vedalam 
according to 'his description ; but as he was bearing him away, the Vedalam 
beguiled him with a story terminating in a casuistical question, on the solu- 
tion of which he escaped and returned to his tree. This same adventure is 
continued throughout the scries, until we arrive at the last, when Vicrama- 
ditya,, failing to solve the difficulty, the Vedalam notwithstanding agrees to 
accompany him t6 the Muni, but-informing him that the Muni will desire 
him to perform ablution and then to make obeisance, in which latter act it 
is hi^ intention to cutoff his head. He therefore directs him to persuade the 
Muni first (o show him the manner of performing each, and' as he is making 
obeisance, to amputate his head and throw it into a pit filled'with fire,'. when 
Kali will appear and grant his wishes. All this is accordingly done : the 
Vedalam'* curse is removed, and Vicramaditya returns to his capital. 

As a specimen of these tales, we will select the second. 


“ Vicramaditya again seized the Vfdulam, and having bound him was bring- 
ing him along, when lie rdatod ‘the following story. In. an Agralmram named 
Bnimhachakram, there Was a Brahman named Satshobiyan, who had a daugh- 
ter called Sinniyat, to whom three young Brahmans came with proposals of 
marriage. One of them saw the damsel’s eldest brother, and requested his 
(younger) sister in marriage, to which he signified his assent ; another saw the 
maiden’s mother, and bqggcd of her to permit the solemnization of her daugh- 
ter’s marrigp with to which she promised her consent; the third made 
his proposition to the girl’s father, who gave his consent to him. Thus, each 
made his proposal without the knowledge of the others, and all three came to 
assert their right. Whilst they were disputing together, the damsel, from ex- 
treme anxiety of mind, died. The father and mother, elder and younger bro- 
thers, with her other near relations, assembled, and with weeping and wailing, 
'mournfully took the body to the burning-ground, and after finishing the per- 
formance of all the customary religious ceremonies, committed it to the flames. 
The three young Brahmans, who had come for the purpose of lighting her 
funeral pile, .were greatly afflicted. Of these, one remained guarding the 
ashes, which were left by the fire; another took the bones and went on pilgrim- 
age to the Ganges ; the third set out on his travels, and whilst he was wander- 
ing about the world, dame to certain Agraharam, and asked for food at the 
house of a Brahman. They consented to give Him a meal. During his stay 
there, the BrahmanL woman of the house fell into a passion with her child and 
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poshed it into the fire, so that the child was burned to death : which the Brah- 
man perceiving, said, 1 Shame on thee, Brahmani, thou hast murdered thy 
child; I will not take food in thy house.’ The woman by the charm called 
Sisupdbam recreated the body,, and by the incantation called Sanjivi restored it 
to life. She then placed the child by her side, and proceeded to set on the 
meal. The Brahman was greatly astonished, and with earnest intreaties per- 
suaded the Brahmani woman to divulge to him the ch^fm of Sisupdbam. After 
having also instructed himself in the Sanjivi incantation, h£ set out and came 
to the burning-ground. There also came the Brahman, who had performed 
the pilgrimage. 

“ Then he, who had remained on guard, observed that air the bones were 
missing. Upon this, lie, who had taken away the bones'with him on the pil- 
grimage to the Ganges, said, that he had brought them back with him, and 
produced them. Then he, who had gqpe on his travels, took the bones and 
the ashes, and having created out of them tlTc body, by virtufrof the charm 
Sisupdbam , gave life to that body by the Sanjivi incantation. The damsel im- 
mediately arose and assumed her former appearance, upon which, cadi of 
them asserted his right to marry her, until their quarrel rose from words to 
blows. 

“ To whom, therefore, of these three, demanded the Vcdalam of ViernnuY 
ditya, ought she to be a wife? The monarch replied, he who took the bbnes 
with him on pilgrimage to the Ganges, should be considered ns her son ; the 
rcsuscitator, as her father ; he, who remained watching in the burning-ground, 
must therefore be her husband. * 

“ No sooner had the Vcdalam heard these words> thairilc loosed his bonds, 
and bounding as before, ran off and mounted the Muruca-trce, wlpire he re- 
mained suspended head downwards.” 

This volume is concluded by a Treatise on Indjan Cookery, translated 
by Mr. Sandford Arnofc, and' dedicated by the origiiml author to “ the 
gallant Captain Paxon (may”/lod|*^cM‘is nature!)” It will, doubt- 
less, create Apician treats to retired Indians, who may here penetrate* 
the mysteries of Yakhni PuhTo, Kcluchary, Kormah, Dopijazah, Pursiu- 
(lah Sikld, and of other stimulants lilted to give a nett tone to a worn-out 
palate. Brief, as it is, it may probably be worthy of an Oriental Kitchi- 
ner, although we, to our shame, confess our inability, from want of culinary 
practice, to appreciate its merits. "i , ; 


RAM MOHUN ROY. 

To THE KmTOR. 

Sir : — In the biographical memoir of the late Ram Mohun Roy, con- 
tained in the Asiatic Journal bf last month, (p. 20. r >), the cucumstances 
connected with his nomination as ambassador or cn\oy to thi$ country, on 
the part of the King of Delhi, for the purpose of appealing against the 
decision of the local government of Bengal and qf the Indian authorities 
here, on the subject of hi# Majesty’s claim to an Augmentation of his sti- 
pend, are stated in the following words : — 

“ For a few years past, the Court of Delhi has evinced mucli dissatisfaction 
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at the conduct of • the Indian government, in relation to certain alleged pecu- 
niary claims. The emperor considered himself entitled to a large increase of 
allowance, owing to a favourable bargain made by the Company with his Ma- 
jesty, in respect to lands in the vicinity of Delhi, assigned for the maintenance 
of the palace, which, under "fae Company’s management, yielded a revenue 
much larger in amount than the Delhi ministers could realize for their master’s 
treasury. To this surplus, or a portion of it, the emperor laid claim. The 
matter had been fully considered at home (by the Board of Control as well 
as the Court of Directors), and it was determined that the Mogul received 
all that he agreed to accept, and all that he was entitled to, in law or equity. 
The necessities of the emperor, however, determined him to try the experi- 
ment of an appeal toXhe king of England; and in the year 1820 he made over- 
tures to Ram Mohun Roy, proposing that he should proceed to England, as 
the mogul’s ambassador or envoy, with full powers to manage the negotiation, 
or rather appeal, in the name of the nominal emperor of Hindustan, who 
conferred upon Ram Mohun the title of raj&h^ Tile selection evinced great 
judgment on the part of the court of Delhi. No individual could have con- 
ducted the affair better, and there was no impropriety or informality in con- 
ferring the 'office of ambassador upon a Hindu, the descendant of a family here- 
tofore connected with the Musulman courts of India. The supreme govern- 
ment of India, to which Ram Mohun communicated the fact of his appoint- 
ment, refused to recognize his character of envoy or his title (though he has 
been yivqriably treated by the Indian authorities with much attention), both 
being conferred, if not in'dcfiance, at least without consulting the wishes, of 
the British government. Pffitial documents were applied for ; these, we be- 
lieve, were refused, and some are said to have been procured surreptitiously 
from the government offices ” And further, in p. 208, it is added : “A short 
time before his death, he had brought his negotiations with the British govern- 
ment, on behalf of the King of Delhi, to a successful close, by a compromise 
with the ministers of the Crown, vyfocjj. will add £3($SoO a-year to the stipend 
of t|ic Mogul, and of course make proportionate reduction in the Indian 
revenue. The deceased hmbassador had a contingent interest in this large 
addition to the ample allowance of the Mogul pageant, and his heirs, it is said, 
will gdin from it a pi&rpctual income of £3,000 or £1,000 a-ycar.” 

As tfo) inference from the foregoing statement is, that Ram Mohun Hoy 
was formally received $nd accredited, by the authorities in this country, os 
the representative of ’the king of Delhi ; that they entered into negotiations 
with him on the object, of Ins embassy, and that the increase of the sti- 
pends of the king^iul royal family of Delhi, which has been granted by 
the Com t of Dircetbis with the sanction of the Board of Control, is attri- 
bute todlic success of Ram Mohun Roy’s exertions, and the effect of 
Ins negotiation, and as the prevalence of such a belief among the subjects 
and dependants of our empire in the Hast, by encouraging similar embassies 
and appeals, on every occasion, either of real or imaginary grievance, is 
calculated* to Weaken the due influence and authority of the local adminis- 
tration, and to cause unnecessary trouble and embhirassment to the autho- 
rities at home, as well to prove the source of disappointment and useless 
expense to the parly adopting this irregular and ineflicicnt course of pro- 
ceeding, 1 consider it of some importance to endeavour to counteract this 
impression, by rcque£fing‘you to insert this address in your next number. 
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Rum Mohan Roy . 

All persons acquainted with the constitution of the Indian government 
are, of course, aware that the Court of Directors, as the executive and 
administrative organ of that government in this country, is the only autho- 
rity with which any such negociation could b^ regularly and efficiently con- 
ducted. But the Court uniformly refused either to accredit Ram Mohun 
Roy, as ambassador on the part of the king of Delhi, or to enter into dis- 
cussion with him on the subject of his mission; hence the assertion that 
u a short time before his death he had brought his negociations with the Bri- 
tish Government , on behalf of the king of Delhi, to a successful close by 
a compromise iviih the ministers of the Crown,” is manifestly erroneous. 

Ram Mohun Roy delivered into the Court, and pifrtially circulated, a 
statement, in a printed form, regarding the claims of the king, founded (I 
will not say designedly) on false or distorted facts, and abounding in errors 
and misstatements; and he also .framed a letter, in English and Persian, from 
the king of Delhi to his late majesty, George the Fourth, corresponding in 
substance with the former, and replete with unfounded accusations and un- 
qualified invectives against the Indian government, both at home and 
abroad. No answer was returned to either of these representations, and no 
negociation on the subject of them, verbal or written, was carried on with 
Ram Mohun Roy ; neither has his mission been referred to in the Court’s 
instructions to the Supreme Government of Bengal, as having had, any 
influence or concern whatever in their resolution to augment the stipend of 
thero\al family of Delhi. That augmentation was founded exclusively on 
a consideration of the condition and exigencies of the king aijd his family, 
as represented through the channel of the local government, and was the 
result of a specific reference on that subject from tj^e Governor-general in 
council to the Couit o^irectors, and '$t>uld have taken place although 
Ram Mohun Roy had never made hif^aftpearanea in England ; and if it 
be true, as stated in the memoir, that tile deceased fiad a contingent interest 
in the late addition to the stipend of the royal family, f and that his heirs 
“ will gain from it a perpetual income of £3,000 or £ ^000 a-year,” it is 
only to be regretted that such a portion of the Company's bounty should 
be thus unnecessarily diverted from its beneficial and itmqh required purpose. 

I am, Sir, ' 

Your most obedient servant, 

A. B. 

London , December , 1833. 


i45ra/.^owiv/.N.S.VoL,13.Xo.dO. 
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ESTATE OF ALEXANDER AND CO. 

To the Editor. 

Sib : As your Journal is read by all persons who have returned from India, 
and as amongst them there area great many sufferers by the recent monstrous 
failures in Calcutta, perhaps you would be so obliging a$ to draw their atten- 
tion to the following recapitulation of facts, accompanied by a few observations. 

On the 1st March last, Sir E. Ryan, in the Insolvent Court in Calcutta, 
expressed his dissatisfaction with the statement of the assignees respecting the 
assets and expenses of the estate of Alexander and Co., and recommended 
that the creditors should make further inquiries, and evince a proper interest 
regarding the future management of it. Mr. H. Smith, a creditor, stated that 
he considered the expenses estimated by the assignees as excessively high ; and 
Mr. Dove, a creditor, recommended that the indigo manufactories should be 
sold instead of being carried on at the farther risk of the creditors. Three of 
the partners of the firm, besides an establishment which costs 5,700 rupees per 
month, were employed by the assignees, and the latter had also petitioned the 
Court to appoint Mr. G. Alexander, a relative of one of the insolvents, to be 
associated with them as a third assignee. Mr. Lingham, a creditor, stated that 
he had been threatened by a combination of persons to make him sign a peti- 
tion in favour of increased salary to Mr. N. Alexander, one of the partners of 
the late firm. Mr. Dove looked upon the assets of the estate, as exhibited in 
the schedule, as very slender and unsatisfactory. 

On the 7th May, Sir E. Ryan had occasion to animadvert upon the neglect 
of the assignees, in respfecfc to their not filing their quarterly account of the 
estate of Alexander and Co., and desired that the circumstance of their 
neglect shoul^l be made public for the information of the creditors ; lie also 
observed that the turn-out of the estate seemed then to be expected to fall 
lamentably short of what the assignees had at first represented to the court. 

It is to be remarked that the conduct of the assignees to the estate of Palmer 
and Co. has not given satisfaction to the creditors, and the same result may 
be expected as to the conduct of the assignees to the estate of Alexander and 
Co., if the creditors do not interfere in good time. 

Thecnormous expenses of assignees, partners, and establishment, are 
likely to absorb so much of the assets exhibited, as will leave little or nothing 
for the creditors. Under these circumstances, is it not desirable for the cre- 
ditors in England to hold a meeting, and adopt such measures as the case 
seems to demand? A committee of a few creditors could be appointed to 
investigate and consider all matters connected with the estate, and to corres- 
pond with the creditors in India ; and if it should be found, on examination of 
the books, that the retired partners, in bringing capital away largely from the 
house, did not leave it perfectly solvent, they can be made to refund to the 
general creditors what they have thus withdrawn from the concern. The 
claims of the partners, who retired latterly, as creditors against the estate, 
ought not to be allowed, as their calculations of what they considered them- 
selves entitled to were not founded on solvency ; and all remittances, appro- 
priation^ assignments, and consignments, on the part of the house or indivi- 
dual partners of the firm, for some years past, ought to be inquired strictly into. 

Unless the creditors adopt these measures, their property is gone for ever ; 
for, according to the best sources of information, the estate, as it now stands, 
is not likely to yield more than one or two annas in the rupee. 

A Creditor and Constant Reader. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Royal Asiatic Society*— The first general "meeting of this Society for the 
present session was hlld on the 7th of December ; the Right Hon. Sir Alexander 
Johnston, vice-president, in the chair. 

The various donations to the library and museum of the Society, received during the 
vacation, were laid on the table: among" them were Professor Wilson's Sanscrit Die. 
tionnry, from the author; Sir G. C. Iluughton's Bengali and Sanscrit Dictionary, from 
the East-India Company; a volume of the Kahgyilr, Bliotca MS., and a slab, with a 
mantra of the Buddhists engraved on it, from Mr. B. H. Hodgson; the seventeenth 
volume of the Asiatic Researches , from the Asiatic Society of Calcutta; the two first 
volumes of the text, and five first parts of the plates, of the magnificent work on tire 
Antiquities of Egypt and Nubia, now publishing by Professor Roaellini, under tho 
auspices of the Grand Duke of Tuscany, presented by the editor ; the official Papers on 
the Adairs of the East-India Company, 8 vols. 4to., and several charts of tire Indian 
seas, from Sir A. Johnston; &c. &c, &c. 

The-principal donations to the museum were, 1, a model of the Hindu temple at 
Trivalorc, in the kingdom o£ Tanjore, beautifully carved in wood, presented by John 
Hodgson, Esq.; the model is about 3 feet 2 inches by 2 feet 5 inches, and contains 
nearly seventy different buildings. ’2. A model of the Pars! burial-place or. cemetery, 
erected on the island of Bombay by Framji Cowasji Sett, in memory of his daughter 
Dinboye. It was built in 1832, by a young Pars! engineer, Sorabjl Dhunjibhoy, who 
also made the model, and executed the illustrative drawings which accompanied it. This 
cemetery is similar in its construction to those hitherto th uso, of which an excellent 
description is contained in the Appendix to Major Moor's “Narrative of the Operations 
of Little’s Detachment,” with one exception, wwlhat a flight of steps has been intro- 
duced within the outer wall, on the left of the entranqa, with a chain attached, to facili- 
tate the escape of any persons who might be inclosed in die tomb while yet alive. Tin's 
innovation was firmly restated by the priest^ hut the erection being effected during tho 
night, and being therefore ascribed to supernatural agency, it was suffered to remain. 
The model and the drawings weie presented, in the nirnte of the artist, by Win. Ncwn- 
liarn, E^., member of council at Bombay. 

Lieut. Colonel William Henry Sykes, of the Bombay establishment, Thomas 
Ncwnham, Esq., of the Madras civil service, and Samuel Cartwright, Esq., 
were severally balloted for, and elected resident members of the Society. 

The reading of a comuninicaticfti from Brian II. Hodgson, Esq., on the law 
of adultery in Nepal, was commenced. 

Nopal, it is stuted, being a Hindu territory, its penal code is necessarily 
founded on the sdslras ; nor is there any thing in its crimes or system of 
proofs for which ample warrant may not be deduced frotp the texts of Menu 
and other lawgivers, whose authority is allowed below. To this general prin- 
ciple there arc, however, two exceptions ; one being that (in the Nepalese law) 
the Parbattiah husband retains the privilege of avenging the dishonour of his 
marriage-bed with his own hand; the other, that Mahommedans arc expressly 
confounded with outcasts of the Hindu community. After a few remarks, in 
explanation ofthese deviations, Mr. Hodgson proceeds to observe, that if there 
be any material difference between the Hinduism of Nepal and that of the 
Hindu states of the low country, the cause must be sought, not in any varia- 
tion of the law itself, but in the difference of the spirit with which that law is 
enforced in the contrasted administrations. This difference Mr. Hodgson 
traces to the operation of the influence of foreign domination over the Hindu 
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sovereignties of Hindustan, an effect from which Nepal, having been in fact 
the refuge of those Hindus who fled from the power of their Mahommedan 
invaders, has been entirely free. Here, therefore, it is observed, the sastras 
are things to be acted up to; below, they are things to be talked of. In no 
part, however, are matters of opinion more disregarded, and even practice is 
suffered to deviate in numberless instances from the prescribed standard. Yet 
there are points, Mr. Hodgson states, of which the durbar would not brook the 
discussion, and he is of opinion that their acknowledged deviations in some 
respects would only render them more tenacious in regard to others, on which 
it is of consequence for the Biitish authorities to effect a compromise, if pos- 
sible, for the sake of their followers. These happen, unfortunately, to be 
the very points which this people pride themselves upon asserting and justify- 
ing above all others, in a public and national manner, because in no other part 
of Hindustan can they be enforced by the administrators of the law. 

The distinction between Hindus an&out casts, including of course all 
foreigners whatsoever, is here so' rigidly preserved, that every act tending to 
affect that cherished principle is watched with the utmost jealousy ; and of all 
such acts, that of sexual commerce between the classes above named, is con- 
sidered obnoxious to the heaviest vengeance of the law, from its tending to 
break down the distinction of caste, and, by the natural desire of concealment 
attending its commission, of facilitating the contamination of the whole com- 
munity, in which view the concealment is deemed almost as great a ciime as 
the act itself. Mr. Hodgson, in the next place, considers the general principle 
of Nepalese jurisprudence, as applied to the two specific acts which form the 
subject of this paper ; the c&nelusion of which was postponed to the next 
meeting of the Society, on the 4th of January 

Asiatic Society of Calcutta —At the meeting of the 20th May, a paper was 
read “ On the Topes and drccian Remains in the Punjab,” by Lieut. A. 
Burncs, who, in his late journey, visited Manikyala, Vvhcrc he found several 
coins, and discovered other buildings, similar to this lope, which had not been 
visited by Europeans. 

Of the relics found by General Ventura at Manikwda, he observes;*, that 

they Consist of threo cylindrical boxes, of gold, of pewter (or some mixed 
metal), and of iron, which were found cased one Within another, and placed 
in a chamber cut out in a large block of stone at the foundation of the pile. 
The gold box is about three inches long anyone inch and a-half in diameter; 
it is filled with a black dii ty suhstai ce, like nurd, half liquid, and mixed up 
with small pieces of glass or amber, which would suggest an opinion of its 
once being ca^d in a glass, that had been fractured and shivered. Among the 
substance, tw6 coins or medals, and a piece of string or twine, were found. 
The smnllercoin is of gold, and about the size of a sixpence, having a human 
figure, and the four-pronged instrument which marks all the Manikyala coins. 
The other has two lines of rude characters, probably Hindu, on one side, and 
no writing or symbol on the reverse. Many other coins and rcliques were 
found during the opening of the “ tope,” and the people informed me that 
some human bones were also disinterred. 

“ On my arrival at Manikyala, on the 6th of March 1832, I had an oppor- 
tunity of appreciatii% the valuable services of M. Ventura, by a personal in- 
spection of the ‘ tope,* now laid open to view by his persevering labours, 
lie bad fi«t endeavoured to enter the building from below, but failed on 
account of the great solidity of the structure; further observation had dis- 
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covered to him that there was a shaft or well (if I' can usfe the expression) 
descending into the building from the top of it, and here M. Ventura dug with 
success. He first cleared the well which extends about half-way down, and is 
flagged at the bottom with large blocks of stone; he completed the work by 
heaving up th^se enormottfe blocks till he reached the foundation, where he 
was rewarded by the cylinders which I have described. 

“ I was much struck with the position of the ‘tope* of Manilla It 
stands on a spacious plain, and may be distinguished at a distance of sixteen 
miles. I did not expect, v in a place of such celebrity, to find my search for 
coins and antiques rewarded beyond the most sanguine expectation, since none 
are mentioned to have been seen by the gentlemen of the Cabul mission, and 
I only heard of those that M. Ventura found in the interior of the ‘tope.* 
One of the antiques is a ruby or a piece of red crystal, cut into the shape of a 
head, with a frightful countenance aqd very long cars; while tftc other is an 
oval cornelian, bearing the figj^e of Ionian holding a flower : she is grace- 
fully dressed in a mantle, and the execution is superior.”* . \ 

“ There have been several surmises thrown out as to the site of Manikyala, 
but I do not for a moment hesitate to fix it ns Taxilla, since Arrian expressly 
tells us that that was the most populous ‘ city between the Indus "and Hydas- 
pes.* On the latter river, too, I have been so fortunate ns to stumble on the 
ruins of two cities, opposite to each other, in which I believe will be recog- 
nized the Nieac and Buecphalia of Alexander. 

“ From the tope of Manikyala, my inquiries extended to the neighbouring 
country, where several other buildings of a like natufa are to be found. One 
of them is nearer the town of Rawil Pindf, but it i^ much dilapidated, and 
my attention was directed to the village of JJsmun, at the base of the Hima- 
laya, and about twenty-five miles eastward of the’ Indus. On the north of u 
range of hills, and about a mile beyond the village, stands the * tope of Belar,* 
as it is called by the inhabitants. Neither of the buildings is perfect, and the 
tope of Belar (fillers from Manikyala in fts greater length of body, though it 
has only a height of fifty feet, or twenty less than Manikyala. The general 
outline <^f the building, too, is somewhat varied, but the small pilasters are to 
be recognized though the mouldings are numerous. The tope of Belar, too, has 
been opened from the top at >some former period, and a section of it would 
present a counterpart of the plan of Manikyala. . The few coins which I 
found here arc similar to those of that tope, but no where did I receive the 
least trace or tradition regarding these buildings. 

“ Like one in search of the philosophers’ stone, I found myself referred 
from place to place, and at Usman heard of a ‘tope’ near Peshawar, which I 
afterwards visited. It is about five miles from the city, but in s^decuyed a 
condition that the remains would not suggest any idea of the design without 
seeing those of the Punjab, though /hey were one hundred feet high. There 
is however a ‘ tope ’ in a perfect state of repair in the great Khjber pass to 
Cabul, and about twenty miles from Peshawar, but I could not visit that 
building from the troubled state of the country. The natives of Peshawar 
assured me also that there were eight or ten such * topes ’ in their neighbour- 
hood, towards the Kafir country, in Swat and Buncir, but the extent of their 
information leads no further than that they are ‘ topes ’ or rounds of' a prior 
age. 

“ Seeing that the structures of Manikyala and Belar are both pierced by a 

* “ I icgret extremely Uisuytluit I ha\eloi>t these valuable reiki, though impressions of thorn re- 
main.'* 
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shaft or well, descending into the building , I incline to an opinion that in 
these ‘topes ’we have the tombs of a race of princes who once reigned in 
upper India; and that they are either the sepulchres of the Bactnan dynasty 
or their Indo-Scythic successors, mentioned in Periplu, of the second 
Arrian.” , 


CRITICAL NOTICES. 

Maps illustrative of the European Connection with India, and of the RrUisk Administra- 
tion m Us several Departments. London, 18:33. Printed by Order of the Hon. 
Court of Directors. 

These maps have been prepared by Mr, John Walker, of the Military Secretary s 
Office, India House, by order of the Court of Directors, with the view of illustra- 
ing the several ^visions of the country, as they are connected with the administration 
of India in its various departments, and to trace also the progress of the British acqui- 
sitions, as well as to exhibit the possession* held by foreign Europeans in that and the 
adjacent countries.” 

The maps arc five in number ; —the General and Commercial , — the Political , the 
Military, — the Revenue, — and the Judicial; they are coloured to exhibit the various 
divisions of thq countries under the different heads, showing, at a single glance, the 
classification relating to each department of the Indian government. 

The utility and advantage of such a set of maps cannot well be exaggerated ; it is a 
work which no student of Indian politics will deny himself, as soon as he hears of its 
existence. 

The maps are admirably executed, and do Mr. Walker very great credit. 

A History of Europe during the Middle Ages . Vol. II. Being Vol. XL1X of Dr, 
Lard tier's Cabinet Ctjcloprcdia, London, 18.33. Longman and Co. Taylor. 

Tills volume brings down the History of Germany and France to the fifteenth cen- 
tury, in two classes, “ Political and Civil History,” and “ Religious and Intellectual 
History.” This volume is marked with the same talent and accuracy as the preceding. 

Confined as we are in space this iqonth, we must defer a fuller analysis of the work 
till a future occasion. 

The Story without an End. Translated from the German by Sarah Austhv Lon- 
don, 1834. E. Wilson. 

A nEi iohtfui. little tale for children, illustrated by some exquisite cuts by Mr. liar, 
vcy, ttrtd translated with Mrs. Austin’s usual talent. 

An Enclyilopadia of Gardening. ByJ. C. Looixjn. Parti. London, 1833. Long- 
man and Co. 

Tins comprehensive work on gardening, which is to he completed in twenty monthly 
parts, and to contain 1,200 engravings on wood, will be not only a desideratum to the 
horticulturist and botanist, but an ornament to the library. 

Report of the Society for Piomoting Christian Knowledge for 1833. London, 1833. 
liiiington. 

This report contains much interesting matter respecting the operations of the society 
in the East and Australasia. This society’s labours in India hardly attract the attention 
they deserve. 

A Peep iftfo Alfqfy Crowyuilts Folio. London, 1833. E. Wilson. 

A laughable collection of graphic sketches. 
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EAST-Ii^IA COLLEGE, HAILEYBURY. 
Result of General Eeaxination, Thursday, 5th Dee. 1833. 


Medals , Prizes, and other honourable Dis- 
tinctions of Students leaving College. 
Fourth Term. 

Thomas Clarke, medal in Sanscrit, prize 
in law, highly distinguished in other de- 
partments, and made great proficiency in 
Teloogoo. 

Geo. M. Swinton, medal in political 
economy, prize in Hindustani, and great 
credit in other departments. 

Third Term, 

ITenry B. E. Frere, medal in classics, 
medal in law, 2d prize in mathematics, 
great credit in other departments, and 
prize in drawing. 

George Loch, prize in Bengali, highly 
distinguished in other departments, and 
with favourable notice for the second es^ay. 

Samuel Mansfield, prize in Persian, 
prize in Hindustani, 

Stuart J. Young, prize in Sanscrit, highly 
distinguished in other departments, and 
prize in Desanagari wiiting. 

Edmund F. lladclitte, prize in Persian, 
and highly distinguished in other depart- 
ments. 

Second Term. 

Alex. Charles Stuart, prize in classics, 
prize m mathematics, prize in Hindustani, 
and great credit in other departments. 

Henry Case Bagge, prizojn history, 
prize in Persian, and highly ’distinguished 
in other departments. 

Henry Godfrey Astell, prize injlaw, 
and highly distinguished in other depart- 
ments. a 

B. Cunliflo, prize in classics, ami highly 
distinguished in other departments. * 
Geo. L. Martin, prize in mathematics, 
highly distinguished in other departments, 
prize in Person writing, and prize in 
drawing. 

Prizes and other honourable Distinctions of 
Students remaining in College. 

Third Term. 

William Hart, prize in classics, prize in 
mathematics, prize in political economy, 
prize for the best essay, and great credit 
in other departments. 


Second Term. 

John Lawrell, prize in Sanscrit, prize in 
Bengali, and highly distinguished in other 
departments. 

First Term. 

Robert B. W. Ramsay, prize in law, 
prize in Bengali, highly distinguished in 
other departments, and i^jze in Arabic. 

Robert Blair M. Binning, prize* in 
Persian, prize in Hindustani. 

Thos. Tudor Tucker, prize in cl&fticz, 
prize in mathematics, highly distinguished 
in other departments, and prize in Eng- 
lish composition. t 

Douglas II, CrawforJ was highly dis- 
tinguished. 

Tho«. C. Loch, passed with great credit, 
obtained a prize in Bengali writing, and 
a prize in drawing. 

•Leopold Jas. H. Grey passed with 
great credit. * # 

4P Rank of Students leaving College. 

^ v Bengal. 

1st Class, 1st in rank, Goo. Loch. 

do. 2d do. II. C. Bagge. 

2d Class, 2d do. lly. G. Astell. 

do. 4 ill do. E. F. Radclifie. 

do. 5th do. G. L. Martin, 

do. Oth do. John M. Hay. 

No 3d Clas .. 

£ Madras. 

1st Class, 1st in rank, Thos. Clarke. 

do. 2d do. G. M. Swinton. 

2d Class, 2d do. Stuart J. Young. 

do. 4lh do. Brooke Cunlifle. 

No 2d Class. 

Bom ba v, 

1st Class, 1st in rank, II. "B. E. Frere. 
2d Class, 2d do. S. Mansfield, 

do. 3d do. A. C. Stuart, 

do. 4th do. II. J.Blakiiton. 

3d Class, 5th do. J. Buchanan. 

Wednesday, the 8 th, 'and U r ednesday the 
1 r )lh January , are tl* days anointed for 
receiving petitions at Me Past -India House 
from the candidates for admission into the 
College nest term , which will cfltnmencc on 
Monday the CO th January 1834. 
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College- Examinations. 

MILITARY SEMINARY, ADDISCOMBE. 

Public Examination or th* East- India Company’s Cadets. 


The periodical examination of liie cadets 
of the First Class, educated at the Mili- 
tary Seminary, Addiscombe, took place on 
the $3th December, in the presence of 
John Loch, Esq. (Chairman), Ilenry St. 

' George Tucker, Esq. (deputy-chuirman), 
the members of the Military Seminary 
Committee, and the Court of Directors, 
The following were among the distin- 
guished persons who also attended: the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, the Right 
Hon. C, and R. Grant, Lord George 
Lennox, Sir J.ifchaw, Bart., Colonel Sir 
E. Miles, Captain Ross, It. N., Colonels 
Dal| # Blackburne, Hopkiiison, T. Stew- 
art, H Hogg, and Pasley, C.B. Messrs, 
Crawford, and J. A. S. Mackenzie, M.P., 
Ac. 

The corps of Cadets passed in review 
order, formed line, went through the ma- 
nual und platoon exercise, artillery -prac- 
tice, broad-sword exercise, and advanced 
to the general salute. 

Tffte mathematical, Hindustani, and for- 
tification examinations having been con- 
ducted by^ir Alexander Dickson and Sir 
Charles Wijkins, in their respective de- 
partments, the four first, me. Cadets So- 
art, Col Iyer, Unwin and Wemyss, whose 
superior attainments justified the prefe- 
rence, were selected for the corps of engi- 
neers, the science of civil architecture and 
the practical duties of field-engineering 
and of poirtooning, to constitute the ob- 
jects of a further period of study. 

Those who, in successive order of merit, 
were best entitled to be selected for the ar- 
tillery -were Messrs. Prcndergast, Bromley, 
Douglas, Bristow, Deacon and Bakei, 
And the remaining twenty-seven, having 
come up to the prescribed test of qualifi- 
cation, were, named for the infantry line 
of service. 

^ The prizes were then adjudged as fol- 
lows : 

Corporal Cadet Suart, 

1st Mathematical, 

1st Fortification, 

2d Military Drawing and Surveying, 

1st Hindustani, k 
1st Gcfteral Good Conduct. 

Corporal Cadet Douglas, 

2d Mathematical, 

2d Hindustan?. 


Corporal Cadet Collyer, 

2d Fortification, 
lpt Civil Rawing, 

1st! Latin. 

* ^ Corporal Cadet Unwin, 

1st Military Drawing and Surveying, 
2d Civil Drawing. 

Corporal Cadet Prendergast, 

2d French, 

# Corporal Cadet A. Sherson, 

1st French. 

- Corporal Cadet J. Keating, 

2d Latin.*V 

Corporal Cadet F. Scott, 

A Persian and Nagari Writing Prize. 

And to gentlemen cadets of the 2d and 
3d classes, prizes were also distributed 
proportionate to their acquirements. 

The Chairman then addressed the cadets, 
congratulating them upon their exhibitions 
having been honoured by the attendance of 
so many distinguished visitors, to whom, 
as well as to the Court, the result had no 
doubt been most pleasing, and he trusted 
would be an additional stimulant to exer- 
tion. He pointed to the example of their 
distinguished public examiner, decorated 
with well-earned honours; to the gallant 
licut. -governor, to w hose soldier-like qua- 
lities was superadded the polish of gentle- 
manly demeanor. To these advantages, 
for which the cadets were so much indebted 
to the zeal and talents of the pro|$sors, 
Mr. Loch emphatically urged upon them 
the paramount importance of adding a fa- 
miliarity with the native languages; — not, 
however, to tjie exclusion of their other 
studies, in which they had already made 
such creditable advancement, but because 
from the union of both was alone to be 
derived their future success in the honour- 
ably career to which they were destined. 
He besought them to lemember that, to 
gain the confidence and attachment of the 
natives, among whom they were shortly to 
be dispersed, was an object of primary 
consideration ; and to show themselves 
mindful of tho benefits conferred upon 
them by the institution, by conduct con- 
sistent with such as had that day been pub- 
licly rewarded. 

The Chairman concluded by wishing the 
cadets happiness and an affectionate fare- 
well. 
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SKETCHES 01? INDIAN SOCIETY. 

No. IX. — The Baba Loguk. 

It is possible to 'penet^te into the drawing-room of a mansion in Eng. 
land without being made awaro^tnt the house contains a troop of childgpn, 
who, though not strictly conmtgd^to the nursery, seldom quit it exoept 
when in their best dresses and best behaviours, and who, when seen in any 
other part of the house, may be considered in the light of guests. It is 
otherwise in India. Traces of the baba foguity the Hindoostanec designa- 
tion of a tribe of children, are^to be discovered the instant a visitor enters 
the outer verandah : a rocking-horse, a small cart, a wheeled chair, in 
which the baby may take equestrian or carwpgc-oxcrcise within doors; gene- 
rally occupy conspicuous plaoes, and probably — for Indian domestics Arc 
not very scrupulous respecting the proprieties in appearances— a line may 
be stretched across, adorned with a dozen or so of little muslin froeja, 
washed out hastily to supply the demand in some extraordinarily sultry day. 
From the threshold to the deepest recesses of the interior, every foot of 
ground is strewed with toys of all sorts and dimensions, and "from all parts 
of the world — English, Dutch, Chinese, and Ilindoostanee. In a family 
blessed with numerous olive branches, the whole house is converted into 
one large nursery ; drawing-rooms, ante-rooms, bed-rooms, and dressing- 
rooms arc all peopled by the young fry of the establishment. In the first, 
a child may be seen sleeping on the floor, under a musquito-net, Hretehed 
over an oval bamboo frame, and looking Hke a patent wire dish-cover; in 
the second an infant of more tender jears reposes on the arms of a bearer, 
who holds the baby in a manner peculiar to India, lying at length on a very 
thin mattrass, formed of several folds of thick cotton cloth, and croaking a 
most lugubrious lullaby, as lie paces up and down ; in a third, two or more 
of the juveniles arc assembled, one with its only garment converted into 
loading-strings, another sitting under a punkah, and a third running after a 
large ball, with a domestic trotting behind, and following the movements of 
the child in an exceedingly ludicrous manner. Two attendants, at the 
least, are attached to each of the children ; one of these must always be 
upon duty, and the services of the oilier are only dispensed witli while at 
meals ; an ayah and a bearer are generally employed, the latter being 
esteemed the best and most attentive nurse of the two. These people never 
lose sight of their respective charges for a single instant, and seldctoi permit 
them to wander beyond arms’ length ; consequently, in addition to the com- 
pany of the children, that of tljeir domestics must be endured, who seem 
to think themselves privileged persons; and should the little master or miss 
under their care penetrate into the bed-chainber of a visitor — no difficult 
achievement, where all the doors are, .open — they will follow close, and 
make good their entrance also. It is their duty to see that the child doe* 
not get into any mischief, and as they are certain of being severely tfepre- 
hended if the little urchin should happen to tumble down and hurt itself, for 
their own sakes, they are careful to prevent such a catastrophe at any per- 
Asiat. Jour.N.S.Voh, 13.Nq.50. K 
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sooal inconvenience whatever to their master's guests. Whew the children 
are not asleep, they must be amused, an office which devolves upon the ser- 
vants, who fortunately take great delight in all that pleases the infant mind, 
and never weary of their employment. They are a little too apt to resort 
to a very favourite method of beguiling time, that of playing on the tom * 
tom f an instrument which is introduced into every mansion tenanted by the 
baba logue for the ostensible purpose of charming the young folks, but in 
reality to gratify their own peculiar taste. An almost constant drumming 
is kept up from morning until night, a horrid discord, which, on a very hot 
day, aggravates every other torment. The rumbling and squeaking of a 
low' cart, in which a child is dragged for hours up and dowm a neighbour- 
ing verandah, the monotonous ditty of the old bearer, of which one can 
distinguish nothing but baba, added to the incessant clamour oh\\z tom-tom > 
to say nothingof occasional squalls, altogether furnish forth a concert of the 
most hideous description. 

Nevertheless, the gambols of children, the ringing glee of their infant 
voices, and the infinite variety of amusement which they afford, do much 
towards dispelling the ennui and tedium of nn Indian day. The climate 
depresses their spirits to a certain point; they arc diverting without being 
troublesome, for there is always an attendant at hand to whom they may be 
consigned should they become unruly ; and certainly, considering how much 
they are petted and spoiled, it is only doing Anglo-Indian children justice 
to say, that they are, generally speaking, a most orderly race. There can 
scarcely be a prettier sight than that of a groupc of fair children, gathered 
round or seated in the centre of their dark-browed attendants, listening with 
eager countenances to one of those marvellous legends, of winch Indian 
story-tellers possess so numerous a catalogue, or convulsed with laughter as 
they gaze upon the antics of some merry fellow, who forgets the gravity and 
dignity considered so becoming to a native, whether Moslem or Hindoo, in 
his desire to afford entertainment to the baba logue. In one particularly well- 
regulated lamily, in which the writer happened to be a temporary inmate, a 
little boy anxiously expressed a wish that we would go very early to a ball 
which was to take place in the evening, because, he said, he and his brothers 
were to have a dhole, and the bearers had promised to dance for them. A 
dhole is an instrument of forty-drum-power; fortunately, both children and 
servants had the grace to reserve it for their own private recreation, and 
doubtless, for that night at least, the jackalls were scared from the door. 

■ The dinner for the children is usually served up at the same time with the 
tiffin placed before the seniors of the family. The young folks sit apart, 
accommodated with low tables, and arm-chairs of correspondent size ; and 
as they are usually great favourites with all the servants, it is no uncommon 
thing to see the whole posse of khidrautghars desert their master's chairs to 
crowd round those of the babas. One of the principal dishes at the juve- 
nile board is denominated pish pash , weak broth thickened with rice, and a 
fowl pulled to pieces; another, called dhal boat , consists of rice and yellow 
peas stewed together ; croquettes , a very delicate preparation of chicken, 
beaten in a mortar, mixed up with fine batter, and fried in egg-shaped 
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jails, is also very common ; and there is always a kaaree. Europeans en- 
tertain only one notion respecting a curry, asthey term the favourite Indian 
dish, and which they suppose to be invariably composed of the same ingre- 
dients, a rich stew, highly seasoned, and served with rice. There are, 
however, infinite varieties of the kaaree tribe; that which is eaten by the 
natives differing essentially from’, that produced at European tables, while 
there is a distinct preparation for children, and another for dogs : rice and 
turmeric are the constant accompaniments of all, but with respect to the 
other articles employed, there is a very wide latitude, of which the native 
cooks avail themselves, by doncooting a kind peculiar to their own manufac- 
ture, which is not to be found at any table save that of the person whom 
they serve. 

Capt. Basil Hall assures us that the kaaree is not of Asiatic origin, and 
that the natives of India owe its introduction to the Portuguese; a startling 
assertion to those who are acquainted with the vehement objection to any 
innovation in dress or food entertained by Hindoos of all castes, and by the 
Moosulmauns of this part of the world also, who are even less liberal than 
those of other countries. Nevertheless, it is an indisputableTact that, not- 
withstanding the prejudice which exists ull over India against the adoption of 
foreign novelties, an exception has been made in favour of a few importa- 
tions, which arc now in universal request, and which even the best- in formed 
natives can scarcely be made to believe were not indigenous to the soil, and 
entered as deeply into the household economy of their most remote ancestors 
as in their own at the present day. Tobacco, for instance, has found its 
way to every part of the peninsula, and must have extended rapidly to the 
most remote places, immediately upon its introduction from Turkey or Persia, 
or by the early Portuguese colonists. The chili, another American plant, 
is in almost* equal esteem, and is to be purchased in all the native bazaars ; 
while every class, — whether the staple food, as amongst the wealthy Moosul- 
inans, be flesh, or cakes of flour, which compose the meal of the poorer 
orders dwelling in the upper provinces, or the boiled rice of the low grounds, 
—is invariably accompanied by kaaree , composed of vegetables mixed up 
with a variety of spices, and enriched, according to the means of the party, 
with ghee. Chetney, in all probability, was formerly used as the sauce to 
flavour the rice or flour cakes, which, without sonic adjunct of the kind, 
must be extremely insipid; but the substitute offers a very superior relish, 
and as in i:s least elaborate state it is within the reach of the very poorest 
native, its invention and dissemination are actual benefits conferred upon 
the country. The kaaree for children is, of course, extremely simple, nor 
indeed are highly-seasoned dishes very frequently seen at European tables in 
the Bengal presidency. They have nothing like the pepper-pot of the Wcat- 
lndics, and it is rarely that the gastronome, delighting in the quintessence 
of spice, can be gratified by the productions of Indian cookery. 

The Ah an a, dinner of the baba log ue, is washed down with pure water, 
and in about an hour or two after its conclusion, preparations for the evening 
exercise commence. The children are to be bathed for the second, and re* 
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attired perhaps for the tenth time in the day. In the hot weather, it is itot 
until this hour that the slightest pains are considered necessary about the 
personal appearance of the young folks, who, until they are four or five 
years old, are permitted to go about the house during the earlier part of the 
day sometimes more than half-naked. In the evening, however, the toilette 
is a more serious affair; babies are decked out in their laced caps, and a 
pair of pajammas (trowsers) are added to the frocks of their elder brothers 
and sisters, while those still more advanced in years are enrobed in their 
best suits, and flourish in ribbon-sashes and embroidered hems; but, except- 
ing in the cold weather, there are no hats, bonnets, tippets, or gloves, to be 

wen. # , 

It is not often that parents accompany their children in the evening drive 
or walk ; the latter are taken out by their attendants at least an hour before 
grown-up people choose to exhibit themselves in the open air. The equipages 
of the baba logue arc usually kept expressly for their accommodation, and 
of a build and make so peculiar as to render them no very enviable con- 
veyances for their seniois: palanquin-carriages of all sorts and descriptions, 
drawn by one horse or a pair of bullocks, in which the children and the ser- 
vants squat together on the floor ; common palanquins, containing an infant 
of two or three years old, with its bearer; iaun jmms, in which a female 
nurse is seated with a baby on her lap ; together with miniature sociables, 
chaises, and shandrydans, — in short, every sort of vehicle adapted to the 
Lilliputian order, arc put into requisition. Many of the little folk nre 
mounted upon ponies; some of these equestrians are so young ns to be 
unable to sit upon their steeds without the assistance of a chuprassy on each 
side, and a groom to lead the animal ; others, older and more expert, 
scamper along, keeping their attendants, who are on foot, at lull speed, as 
they tear across the roads, with heads uncovered and hair flying in the 
wind. One of the prettiest spectacles afforded by the evening drive, in 
Calcutta, is the exhibition of its juvenile inhabitants, congregated on a 
particular part of the plain between the Oovernment-house and the fort, by 
the side of the river. This is the chosen spot; all the equipages, a strange 
grotesque medley, are drawn up at the corner, and the young people are 
seen, in crowds, walking with their servants, laughing, chattering, and full of 
glee, during the brief interval of enfranchisement. For the most part, they 
nre pale, delicate little creatures ; cherry-cheeks are wholly unknown, and 
it is only a few who enu boast the slightest tinge of the rose. Nevertheless, 
there is no dearth of beauty; independent of feature, the exceeding fairness 
of their skins, contrasted with the Asiatic swarthiness around them, and the 
fairy ligmhesg of their forms, are alone sufficient to render them exceedingly 
attractive. Not many number more than eight years, and perhaps in no 
other place can there be seen so large an assembly of children, of the same 
age and rank, disporting in a promenade. Before night closes in upon the 
gay crowd, still driving on the neighbouring roads, the juvenile population 
take their departure, and being disposed in their respective carriages, return 
home. At day-break, they make their appearance again, in equal numbers ; 
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but their gambols are per-force con lined to the broad and beaten path ; they 
dare not, as in Europe, disperse themselves over the green sword, nor 
enjoy the gratification of rolling and tumbling on the grass, filling their laps 
with wild flowers, and pelting each other with showers of daisies. Their 
attendants keep a sharp look-out for snakes, and though these reptiles yre 
sometimes seen gliding about in th$ neighbourhood, there is no record of an 
accident to the baba logue from their poisonous fangs. Itinerant venders 
of toys take their station in the favourite haunt of their most liberal patrons, 
exhibiting a great variety of tempting articles, all bright' and gaudy with 
gold and silver. These glittering wares are formed out of very simple 
materials, but a good deal of ingenuity is displayed in the construction : 
elephants more than a foot high, richly caparisoned, hollow , and made of paper, 
coloured to the life, with trunks which move about to the admiration of all 
the beholders, may be purchOvSed for a few pice ; ndRrly equally good imita- 
tions of budgerows and palanquins, also of paper, bear a still smaller price; 
there are, besides, cages containing brilliant birds of painted clay, suspended 
from the top bars by an almost invisible hair, and so constantly in motion as 
to be speedily demolished by cats, should they happen to hang within reach 
of their claws ; magnificent cockatoos made of the pith of a plant which 
is turned to many purposes in India, and which in China is manufactured 
into paper ; to these, whirligigs and reptiles of wax, set in motion by the 
slightest touch, are added. The Calcutta to) men, though not equally cele- 
brated, far surpass those of Benares m the accuracy of their representations 
of animate and inanimate objects ; they work with more fragile materials, 
and their chief depcndance being upon customers fond of novelties, they arc 
constantly bunging new articles into the market. In the upper provinces, 
where the demand is less, European children are obliged to be content with 
the common toys of the bazaars; nondescripts carved m wood, fac-similes 
of those which pleased former generations, but which are discarded the 
instant that better commodities are offered for sale. 

The popular evening-entertainment for children in Calcutta, juvenile balls 
not yet being established, is an exhibition o f fantoccini, which goes by the 
name of a kat poo l lee nautch. The showmen are of various grades, and 
exhibit their puppets at different prices, from a rupee upwards, according to 
the richness of their scenery and decorations. A large room in the interior 
is selected for the place of representation ; a sheet stretched across between 
two pillars, and reaching within three feet of the ground, conceals the living 
performers from view ; there is a back scene behind this proscenium, gene- 
rally representing the exterior of a palace of silver, and the entertainment 
commences with the preparations for a grand durbar, or levee, hi which 
European ladies and gentlemen are introduced, lhe puppets are of a very 
grotesque and barbarous description, inferior to the generality of Indian 
handy-works, but they are exceedingly well-managed, and perform all their 
evolutions with great precision. *Sofas and chairs are brought in for tin 
company, who arc seen coming to court, some on horseback, some on 
elephants, and some in carriugcs ; their descent from these conveyances i* 
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very dexterously aoliie\ed ; and the whole harlequinade of figliting, dancing, 
tiger-hunting, and alligator- slaying, goes off with great 6ciat. The 
audience, however, form# the most attractive part of the spectacle. The 
youngest babies occupy the front rows, seated on the ground or in the laps 
of their nurses, who look very picturesque in the Eastern attitude, half- 
shadowed by their long flowing veils; beyond these scattered groupes, small 
arm-chairs are placed, filled with little gentry capable of taking care of 
themselves; and behind them, upon sofas, the mamas and a few female friends 
are seated, the rest of the room being crowded with servants, male and 
female, equally delighted with the baba loguc at the exploits of the wooden 
performers. Generally, several of the rtative children belonging to the 
establishment arc present, clad in white muslin chemises, with silver bangles 
round their wrists and aqcles, their fine dark eyes sparkling with pleasure as 
they clap their little liand^ and echo the icah l U'uh ! of their superiors. Many 
of those children arc perfectly beautiful, and their admission into the circle 
adds considerably to the effect of the whole scone. The performances are 
accompanied by one or two instruments, and between the acts, one of the 
showmen exhibits a few of the common feats of sleight of hand accom- 
plished with so much case by the inferior orders of Indian jugglers. 

There is another species of diamatic representation, in which the baba 
logue take especial delight. A man, a goat, and a monkey, comprise the 
dramatis persons ; the latter, dressed as a sepoy, goes through a variety 
of evolutions, aided by his horned and bearded coadjutor. The children — 
though bom the constant repetition of tins favourite entertainment they have 
the whole iiflair by heart, and could at any time enact the part of either of 
the performers —are never weary of listening to the monologue of the 
showman, and ot gazing on the antics of his dumb associates. This itine- 
rant company may be seen wandering about the streets of Calcutta all the 
morning; a small douceur to the durvvan at the gate admits them into the 
compound, and the little folks in the verandah no sooner catch a glimpse of 
the mounted monkey, than they ace wild for the rehearsal of the piece. 

lime in India is not much occupied by the studies of the rising genera- 
tion; an infant prodigy is a rara avis amongst the European community; 
for, sooth to say, the education of children is shockingly neglected ; few can 
speak a woul ol English, and though they may be highly accomplished in 
Ilindooslancc, their attainments m that language are not of the most useful 
liatuie, nor, being entirely acquired born the instructions of the servants, 
particularly correct or elegant. Home of the babas learn to sing little Ilin- 
doostancg.airs very prettily, and will even improvise after the fashion of 
the native poets'; but this is only done when they arc unconscious of attracting 
observation, for the love of display, so injudiciously inculcated in England, 
has not vet destroyed the simplicity of Anglo-Indian children. The art in 
which, unhappily, quick and clever urchins attain the highest degree of pro- 
ficiency, is that of scolding. The Hindoostanee vocabulary is peculiarly 
rich in terms of abuse; native Indian women, it is said, excel the females 
of every other country. in volubility of utterance, ami in the strength and 
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Humber of the opprobrious epithets which they shower down upon those who 
raise their ire. They can declaim for five minutes at a time without once 
drawing breath ; and the shrillness of their voices adds considerably to the 
effect of their eloquence. This description of talent is frequently turned to 
account in a manner peculiar to India. Where a person conceives him- 
self to be aggrieved by his superior in a way which the law cannot reach, he « 
not unfrequently revenges himself upon his adversary, by hiring two old 
women out of the bazaar, adepts in scurrility, to sit on either side of his 
door. These hags possess a perfect treasury of foul words, which they 
lavish upon the luckless master of the house with the hem tiest good-will, 
and without stint or limitation. Kor are their invectives confined to him 
alone; to render them the more poignant, all Ins family, and particularly 
his mother, are included ; nothing of shame or infamy is spared in the accu- 
sations heaped upon her head ; a stainless character "avails her not, since she 
is assailed merely to give a double sting to the malicious attacks upon her 
son. So long as these tirades arc wasted upon the ears of the neighbour, 
they are comparatively innocuous ; but should they find their way to the 
tympanums against which they arc directed, the unfortunate man is involved 
in the deepest and most irremediable disgrace ; if lie be once known to have 
heard it he is undone : consequently, for the preservation of his dignity, the 
object of this strange persecution keeps himself closely concealed in the most 
distant chamber of his house, and a troop of horse at his gate could not more 
effectually detain him prisoner than the virulent tongues of two abominable 
old women. The choket/dars , who act in the capacity of the gendarmerie 
of Europe, take no cognizance of the offence ; the mortified captive is with- 
out a remedy, and must come to terms with the person whom he had offend- 
ed, to rid himself of the pestilent effusions of his tormentors. With such 
examples before their e)es, — for there is not a woman, old or young, in the 
compound who could not exeit her powers of elocution with equal success, — 
a great deal of caie is necessary to prevent the junior members of a family 
fiom indulging in the natural propensity to> scold and call names. Spoiled 
and neglected children abuse their servants in an awful manner, using lan- 
guage of the most horrid description, while those parents who arc imper- 
fectly acquainted with Ilindoostanec arc utterly ignorant of the meaning of 
the words which come so glibly from the tongues of their darlings. 

In British India, children and parents are placed in a very singular posi- 
tion with regard to each other; the former do not^peak their mother-tongue ; 
they are certain of acquiring Ilindoostanec, but are very seldom taught a 
word of English until they are five or six >cars old, and qot always at that 
age. In numerous instances, they cannot make themselves intelligible to their 
parents, it being no uncommon case to find the latter almost totally ignorant 
of the native dialect, while their children cannot conveise in any other. 
Some ladies improve themselves by the prattle of their infants, having per- 
haps known nothing of Hindoostanee until they have got a young family 
about them, an inversion of the usual order of things; the children, though 
they may understand English, arc shy of speaking it, and do not, while they 
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remain in India, acquire the same fluency which distinguishes their utterance 
of the native language. The only exceptions occur in King* s regiments, 
where of cohrse English is constantly spoken, and the young families-of the 
officers have atnplc oppoitunity of making themselves acquainted with their 
vernacular tongue in their intimate association with the soldiers of the corps. 
Unddf such tuition, purity of pronunciation, it may be supposed, would be 
wanting; but children, cduMted entirely at the schools instituted in King's 
regiments, do not contract that peculiar and disagreeable accent which inva- 
riably characterizes the dialect of the country-born, and which the offspring of 
Europeans, if brought up in the academical establishments of Calcutta, 
inevitably acquire. The sons of ofiicers^vvho cannot afford to send their 
children to England for their education, often obtain commissions in their 
fathers' regiments, having grown up into manhoeflf without quitting the land 
of their birth, and without having enjoyed those advantages which are sup- 
posed to be necessary to qualify them for their station in society; ye^thesc 
gentlemen arc not in the slightest degree inferior to their brother officers in 
their attainments in classic and English literature ; in the latter, perhaps, they 
nrc even more deeply versed, since they can only obtain an acquaintance 
with many interesting circumstances relative to their father-land through the 
medium of books; while they excel in Hindoostanee, and are certain of 
being appointed to the inlerprcterships of the corps to which they belong. 
Clergyman’s sons, also, do infinite credit to the instructions which they 
receive in India, and though it may be advisable for them to follow the 
general example, and finish their studies in Europe, it is not actually neces- 
sary ; but without the advantages enjoyed by the parties above-mentioned, 
it is scarcely possible to obtain even a decent education in India. The 
olifnafa is usually supposed to be exceedingly detrimental to European chil- 
dren after they have attained their sixth or seventh year ; but vast numbers 
grow up into men and women without having sought a more genial atmos- 
phere, and when thus acclimated, the natives themselves do not sustain the 
heat with less inconvenience. When the pecuniary resources of the parents 
leave them little hope of returning to Europe with their families, the accom- 
plishments secured to the daughters by an English or French education, are 
dearly purchased by the alienation which musttake place between them and 
their nearest relatives. If interest be wanting to obtain commissions in the 
King’s or Company’s service for the sons, boys Must be sent to seek their 
fortune at home, since there are very few channels for European specula- 
tion open in India., ^Jndigfc/actones form the grand resource for unem- 
ployed youpg jjen > but, generally speaking, family connexions in the 
mother-oohntrjr offer better prospects. With the female branches of Anglo- 
Indian families it is different; the grand nun and object which their parents 
have in view is to ^ct them married to men posse>sing civil or military 
appointments hi India, and they consider the chances of so desirable a des- 
tiny materially increased by the attainment of a few showy and superficial 
accomplishments jn some European seminary. In too many instances, the 
money thus bestowed must be entirely thrown away; young ladies, emanci- 
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pated from th6 school-room at an early age, and perclflnce not acquainted 
with liny society beyond its narrow limits, have only the name of an English 
education, and know little or nothing more than might havplccn acquired 
in India ; others, who have enjoyed greater advantages, are in danger of 
contracting habits and prejudices in favour of their own country which may 
embitter a residence in India ; and a<fff frequently happens that men* f rani 
choose thei^wives from "the dark daughter!* of the land, or aw •guided 
wholly by the eye, the good to be derived scarcely counterbalances the 
great evil of long estrangement from the paternal roof. The delight of 
Anglo-Indian parents' in their children is oT very brief duration, and mise- 
rably alloyed by the prospect of*separalion ; the joy of the mother, esj>e- 
cially, is subjected to^inany' drawbacks; thf health of the bnliy forms a 
source of unceasing anxiety from the moment ojj its birth. Infant life in 
the torrid zone hangs upon so fragile a thread, that the slightest ailment 
awakens alarm ; the distrust of native 1 attendants, sometimes but too-jyell- 
founded, adds to maternal terrors, and where the society is small, the social 
meetings of a station are suspended, should illness, however slight, prevail 
amongst the hnba logue. Where mothers arc unable to nurse their own 
children, a native woman, or dhye> as she is called, is usually selected for 
the office, Europeans being difficult to be procured ; .these are expensive 
and troublesome appendages to a family ; they demand high wages on 
account of the sacrifice which they affect to make ol their usual habits, and 
the necessity of purchasing their reinstatement to caste, forfeited by the 
pollution they have contracted, a prejudice which the Mu^ulmans have 
acquired from tlyeir Hindoo ‘associates. Their diet must be strictly attended 
to, and they are to*? well aware of their importance jiot to |unke. ; their 
employers feel it: in fact, tliere is no method in which natives oairsoS^fly 
impose upon the European community as that in which their children are 
concerned. The dearest article of native produce is asses’-milk, in conse- 
quence of its being recommended by medical men for the nutriment of deli- 
cate children; the charge is never less than if rupee per pint, and it fic- 
quently rises much li^her. It is useless to add a donkey tJ&fWfhrm-ynrd 
belonging to the establishment, mihe hope of obtaining a rifcular anil cfhUpcr 
supply; the expense of the animal’s keep Is enormous, and js certain to 
become dry or to die in a very short time. Few sonants refill to coqnivc 
at this knavery, and th^same donkey maybe purchased two or three tflties 
over by its original proprietor, amLnot an individual in the compound, 
though the fact inwf be notorious to* all, wi|^comoj|^^id to detect the 
qheat. It is a point of honour amongst them to concern qgch delinquencies, 
and they know th&tiif asses’ -milk be required for the bavap it^ivHl be pur- 
chased at any price. < 

Notwithstanding the extreme terror with which attached parents regard 
the hour which is to separate^ them from thqir children, th^r greatest anxiety 
is to secure for them the advantages of an Europen n^djfcation, and in 
almost every instance those who remain in'fftdia are tulytfcpt thpre in con- 
sequence of pecuniary embarrassments. The misery* of parting with bc- 
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loved objects seemqieven less severe tflan that of retaining them under so 
many circumstances supposed to be adverse to their advanoendfent in life ; 
and the danger o&entrusting them ‘to unaraiable or incompetent persons, in 
England, apjJtfaTs to be nothing compared to the wretchedness of seeing 
them giwmp under their own eyes, without the means of acquiring those 
branches of polite learning deeraed|dndispensable by ambitious mothers: 
numbers, who are too cempl^ely-the offspring oi fhe soil to requite change 
of climate, aren't* to England, in order that in accomplishments 'at least 
they may vie with their fairer associates. It must be confessed that many 
difficulties are placed in the w£^of female* in struc&m in India, and indeed 
jt is only where a mother is qualified to tdke an active part in the tuition of 
her daughters that they can squire more thafcthe ffifcre rudjgaents Of educa- 
tion. The climate is unfavourable to oCciqiatWK "of .this hind ; English 
ladies soon learn to fancy that it is impossible to exert themselves as they 
would hatfe done at home ; they speedily become weary of the task* and 
they mive so many obstacles to contend against, in the upper provinces 
eapecially, where the necessary books cannot always be obtained, that only 
Spirits of the most netiVfe nature can persevere, Calcutta offers more facili- 
ties; it possesses schools, although of . a very inferior description, and pri- 
vate education ifmy be earned on witli the aid of masters, whose qualifica- 
tions are quite equal to thqse which are to be found in some of the best pro- 
vincial towns in England; but- the climate of Bengal is unfortnnately more 
trying to youthful constitutions than that of the higher districts; and at the 
first indication* of dechrifog health, parents take the alarm, and strain every 
nerve to prociffg the means, of sending their children horpe. Not unfre- 
quently the mother accompanies her young family, losing .the father thus 
d#d*jrtifeaved ; ‘flic husband and wife are sometimes parted from each 
otfyerTorinany years, , where the latter is unwilling to relinquish the superin- 
tendencd i ‘bf her sons and daughters to other hands; but, in many cases, the 
lady spends the time in voyaging between England and India. Where 
there are funds to support the expense, the wives of civil or military resi- 
^dpnts seem, to4l ink nothing of making the passage hatftn dozen times before 
they^ettl^linallyifi one quarter of the globe; establishments which appear 
15 be permanent often broken up in an instant; some panic occurs; the 
mother flies*with her childieiTto another land, or, should it be convenient 
forwe father to apply for his furlough, the whole family take their depar- 
ture, leaving p blank in the society to which perchance they have contributed 
many pleasures. wi^take tllfe children home*# a very early age, 

when the dat^rQ^sf^fiod lias passed, sometimes venture the experiment of 
Ringing out'i* governess to complete their education in India. The expe- 
dient is SekSra sjjcces^il ; though bound in thg heaviest penalties not to 
marjy duriog a stip^liffd pumbe* of years, they cannot be kept to their 
* engagements ; Hhe&and of the governess iiqtfften promised before the end of 
the voyage, and* tlisre is no chance of retting* her in the upper provinces - r 
seclusion from society is found to be ineffectual, as it only serves to arouse 
the knight-eftantry o£%ie idle youth of the station; rich suitors pay at once 
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the sum that ip to be forfeited by previous agreement, a^poor ones declare 
that marriage cancels all such* bontfs, and defy the injurcd^party to recover. 
Neither fortune nor connexion is much regarded in India jn the choice of a 
wife; a few shewy accomplishments,— that of singing especially, — will 
always be preferred, and even where all these are wanting, gentlemen of 
high birth and smtable appointmentp^will stoop very tew: the Ewopeaft 
waiting-maid has as fair alliance as her yourtfc mistress of making t^c best 
match wjjich*tlie society can afford, and mortifying mstapoes are of no 
unusual occurrence in which a femme de ckumbre has carried off a prize 
from the.befles of the w^gt distinguished cifttfgof the presidency. \ 

With these melancholy facts bejforc their eyeiS, it seems surprising tha? the 
heads of-house^shouIijpcF hjirthen thcmselv^ with the oihre and responsi- 
bility which the addition Wa |oVt*rntss to their fapvilies must always entail; 
the only chance they have of retaining the serviced of a person in this capa- 
city ocours when.the choice, has fal^pi some well-conducted woman^who 
is separated from her husband, and desirous of obtaining air asylum In a 
foreign land. * 

The eagerness with which females of European birth arc usually sought 
in marriage in India is the cause of the depressed state of tjic schools in 
Calcutta. , No sooner is a lady to whom mothers would ^fclly entrust their 
children established' as a school -mistress, than sjie is induced to exchange 
the troubles and anxieties attendant upon hejs-jiituation for a more desirable 
home. If men of riiulj; should not offer, rich tradesmen are always to be 
found in the list of suitors ; and where pride does n fct interfjpfe, the superior 
wealth of many jndividuals of this class renders them equal l^-eligiblc for the 
husbands of urtpirtfoned women. The bride 3cscrls hdl^charge for more 
sacred duties, and the school falls into incompetent hand.# 
adverse circumstances, few fcmald pupils who have European mothortlivmg, 
are to be found in any of the establishments for their education inCafoutta: 
but where there is an adequate provision for tt& maintenance of the child, 
private seminaries have hitherto been preferred. to the Orphan School at 
Kidderpore, an institution which, under the jealous si^pcrint|||idetic(? of tha 
Rev. Mr. Hovendcn, made rapjjjj strides in ktiprovemeftf Tfft death of 
this gentleman, whose whole heart was engaged in th^ ^plans which he 
formed for the advantage of the youthful community placed undar his direc- 
tion, must long'bc severely felt; but from his judicious arrangeincnttff/ihc 
establishment cannot fail to derive lasting iSHdelit, and in the present spread 
of intellect wc ma^hope that in tHl 1 course^ a few years a still 'better 
system may be introduced at Kidderpore, and that otWfschfllte may spring 
up, in which every advantage of edufytifti may be obtained^. wjfhout the 
necessity of a voyage to Europe. ** ' * 
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ANALYSIS OF THE PU.HANAS. 

BY PBOfEijJOR H. ft. WILSON. 

the visum: pebana. 

TrtE Vishnu Purana , os may be inferred from its appellation, ^eminently 
Vaishtrava, and confers Vishnu one #ith the Supreme Peigg, Parama Brahma, 

anttParamainm. . * 

It iVsuppopcd to be related by Parasara, the grandson of Vasisht ha, to his 
disciple Maitrpya,' anib, c dispenses with the usual machinery of Si/ca and the 
Jlishis: it is said in the first**hapter, indeed, in £he form <ft*a prophetic 
'eni^ciatfon by Vasisht'ha, that Tdrasara is the atttlfdfr of the Sanhita and the 

Purdnas , ^ , . 

In other chapters, however* it is again' asserted, that Dwaipayana Yyasa ia 
the author of all the Puraiits , and to reconcile* these two statements recourse 
is had to a statement in the third chapter of the third section. It is said that 
there is a Vyasa or Veda Vyasa in e^y^wapnr.Yuga of tie VaTvaswathlan- 
warft&a; of this Manwantara we ard now in the twenty-eighth kali: accord- 
ingly, twenty-eight Dwapar Yugas have elapsed, and twenty-eight Veda 
• V)asas have existed ; th^ last is Krishna Dwaipayana, or the person usually 
designated as Vyasa. ^Parasara was the twenty-sixth Vyasa, and this Purana 
is consequently -the work of a preceding Mahayuga, or aggregate of four ages. 
The Agni Purana states Parasara to be the author of the K| shim Purana. In 
the classification adopted by itself (book 3d, chapter «), itls placed the third ; 
after the Brahma and Padma. \ 

This Purana is divided into six Ansas, books or sections, each being sub- 
divided into a varying number of Adhyuyas or chapters ; it does not follow the 
order prescribed tiy the usual definition of a Puruna , but deviates less widely 
than most of th$jc compositions: according to tiie Agyi FjMna, it contains 
25,000 slokg#,,. A^ommcntary on this Parana exists, but of no great value, 
except as qcfmlnatory of some of the philosophical passages. 

The first book opens with the dialogue betwceif^Iaitreya and Parasara, as 
already noticed. Parasara states himself to be the son of Sakti, the son of 
Vasisht'ha. Buchanan, from the B'hngavat , makes him the son of Upnmanyu 
and. grandson of Sakti, but. ' the Mahubharal confirms the authority of the 
' Furaitn . Tlie son of Sakti (Parasara) next arrived th<ye with Ins disciples.” 
The.* passage of tSic'P' ha gavat) J on \yhich Buchanan’s statement rests, has not 
been found; the Bengali manuscripts generally read Saktn instead of Sakti. 

Buchtlnah haslitiii noticed ^ie incompatibility of Parh$ara’s genealogy w ith 
his bpin$, o^it is stated, cb temporary with Snntanu, king of Hastinapur, that 
prince being "‘the forty-fourth descent from Atri, who is cotemporary with 
Vasisht^h% w|q again is but three generations anterior to Parasara; he sup- 
poses, ‘therefore, that many -gene ratio ns in the line of Vasisht'ha must have 
been omitffcd. ia fiot necessary, however, to attempt to reconcile these 
incongruities,- for the coetaneous efcist<j&fce pf Atri and Vasisht’ha is less chrono- 
logic^ than ^Typological, ’ or, perhaps, allhey are both enumerated amongst 
the stars^if^the great bekr, astronomical ; it extends throughout the Manwan- 
tarrft them immedi^tt^ucoessors, who hold 5> a sacred character, enjoy a like 
lortgeyit$ and similarly cotemporary at JflLperiod with their ancestry and 
’ posterity : if we consider them as*mere mortals, we must suppose that Para- 
saraprccedjd tW^gfeat war by three generations, Krishna Dwaipayana, his son, 
being the father of Dfifitarashtra, Pandu, and Vidura, by the widow of Vichi- 
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travirya. Vyasa was, however, cotemporary with his grandson and their des- 
cendants, .agreeably to th£<above system of saintly immortality, Mr. Bentley* 
places Parasara about 575 B.C. [Hfndd Ast^oiiomy), Buchanan about 1300 B.C. 

( Genealogies of the Hindus) 1 ^ nd Wilford, 1391 (A,B ix, 87)^ 

The first chapters of the fir§t book of the Vishnu Purdna (Contain an account 
of the creation, ascribing it to the association of Vishnu with Bjadhana and 
Purusha, matter a^d spirit, or the fentf le and male, or^passive and active 
energies. During the interims of creation, .Vtehnu exists independent of all 
connexion or attributes, ^nd is beyond the comprehension of human facilities. 
When disposed to create the universe, the elements^ropenti^s; and senses 
generated b]f # the two sensible combinations of the deity are collected into an 
egg floating on the wafl??, In Which Vishnh ‘again, as Brnhmh, is ^nce^ed,'* 
and from which he isstyjj to separate and arrange tjje constituent portions of 
the world: the System . is therefore perfectly conformable to that anciently 
entertained as explained'^fn the opening of M&u, substituting Vislihu for 
Brahmd. ' ^ 

ffe thirdchafie^ contains the uj^U^iyisions of time, from the^twinkling 
of an eye to the* period of a kalpa; the fourth, an account of the Waha 
Avatara, whence the Varaha Kalpa, or actual great period, derives its appej^ 
lation. In the fifth chapter we have^he series o^treations, effected by'*> 
Vishnu, amounting to nine, followed by a more detailed account of the order * 
in which the several classes of beings sprang »}to existence, ektendipg through 
the sixth and seventh chapters. * 

The seventh chapter brings us to the creation of^ie chiefr OTaracters of the 
Swayarnbhuva Manwantara, the account of wfli&fce family is in part at least 


’ obviously an allegory, 
to Satarupa (the hum 


Lwayambhuva, the sou of the self- existent, is married 
id or many-formed, the great-mother) ; their chijdrcn 


arc two sons, Priyavrata (the lover of devotion), and Uttanafmd^. (where we 
are at fault), ancf tyro slaughters, Prasuti (child-bearing) and ^kuti, # a Home 
not admitting an^obvious allegorical etymology. It may bQ|ODS^ved, ,that the 
B'hagavat adds a third daughter, •DCvahuti (invocation of |iic gbdtj), OJftrricU 
to Kerdama (soil or sin); Akuti was married to Rucni (light), a Praiftpati, but 
not included in the usual enumeration of those sons of Brahma, unless He be 
the same with Marichi ; their offspring were Yajna (sacrifice), and Dakshiha 
(donation), ;wJio, though brother and sister, were ftmrried and begone twelve 
divinities calfed Yd mas, -a class whose character and office are not known. 
Prasuti was married to the Prajamti Dajtsha* (ability ot power) r they had 
twenty-four daughters, all emblematical, Sraddhu (faith^ |#kshnii (ptospt*,. 
rity), Dhriti (fortitude), Tushti (content), PuslitiQ^tifity^fedbl (apprehen- 
sion), Kriy’a (action ),'&c. ; thirteen were mariieu td Dherina (cqiuuO^of they 
other eleven, nine were married to the nin#4lishis, Swaha (oblation) Was 
wedded to fire, and the collective Pitris or progenitors had Srdtykfi, tfe^Tuneral 
sacrifice, for their spouse: their posterity are alljof the saujp significant charac- 
ter, as their appellations satisfactorily vindicate. The Pur&nMSfpfa general, 

follow this account of the first racc-of <5fiatM beings^ with some modifications 
and additions : the B'hdgavat , as W$ shall hereafter ice, ha# sftpgHed theeiost 
copious accessions, and has introduced intci^he series 1 ^ degree 6f pprpl^ity 
and inconsistency that are quite foreign to the siiqpfety the 
in which we may therefore co&|ye the primitive notion ifc most fhitqfuny 
represented, 

* However another reading often occurs, usually comldirud, It 1* truc v an ertor of the copy U|j^ but 

possibly the right reading; AfitUi, 'Invocation of the gods, prayer, or sacrifice.’ j* 
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Tfte churning of ttft ocean for the recovery*? Sri and Amrita Onambrosia, 
*lost *to the gods in coisequence of the anlfer^^urv^Bas^ith indra, is nir w 
ttted*in the ninth chapter, but rq£re concisely than usual. The posterity of 
’ the Rwbis by'thV daughters oW)aksha follow, ancffre have then a long epsiode 
relating^ DbWfk the second son of Uttadap&a, wh<^ for his devotion to 
Vishnu, was elevJted to the dignity of the polar star. . / ‘ * 

* The descendants of Dhruvaara traced in the thirteegth^pter'taJw sixth 
MefcuChdkshusha, and from -him by Uru, AngtAnd Vena to Pritfur from 
whomlhe eajfth was named Prithivi : the fourth d^sq^nt from Prithq consisted 
of the ten %ibetas|fc and their son was Daksha, the Prajanatf in a new 
birth : Sis is the father of the jyxty daughters, of >hotri twentf-seven were 
' ihewco^iUllations, the lunar mansions, or \wes4f1np mopn; and thirteen the 
wives of Kasyapu, by whom the gods and demons, n$^and animals >4 w^re pro* 
duced. The reafuining*cnapters of thii^ec^f^. confeigilhe apcountsm detail 
of theftrigin of these rteiKrom the daughters, ofmksha married to Kasyapa. 
The original refers these i*the twenty-first chafer to, tltfSwargcbislia ^ah- 
wantara Ait this is irreconcilably |£tlq|he descent oA^sha, as before- 
mertlfoned^ftoin Chakshusha Menu, and as again stated in the third book. This 
section of the Purdna terminates with the division of the universe under its 
' respective regents, anAraises of VisHki as the Supreme Beihg. 

4 The secoitfkbook emftains the usual account of the division of the earth into 
Dwipas, and formation of the s evMPdtdlas and Naraka , with the situa- 
tion and iottrte bf the planet* v and the description of theirpeveral cars ; that 
of the sun is r Hly'f»Jfy and£cufiously detailed : the last clftters give a legen- 
dary accoun£;of BJtifrata, the Object of which is to inculcate the supremacy of 
Vishnu, and the unreality of worldly existence, agreeably to the doctrines of 
the \|danta,philosophy.< 

Thf thj^fWk of the Wshnu Purdna should have formed, agreeably to the 
systelnii^c^ass^ation of the contents of a Purdna , iujourjf, treating of the 
rqigns & Jtf^ifSifr^lenus and their d«C^|hints : the detail, however, is 
little a |^ro enumeration of names, the appellation of the Menif, the 

'lodw, 0^'lclng of the^od®he Ganas, or classes of^Devas, the seven Rishis, 
antpftefrfcons of the Menu, tyid who are all distinct in each Manwantara. Those 
.jtf <U3Urat, sixth, and eleventh pcrioch arc of the most note. In the interme- 

of interest p^Curs, and less in those that are to CQjrtp. We may 
.^l^jl^re hqpiinsert^c nsunci of4jie persons of these three Manwantaras. 

Sw*yamb*hu«pi C.,Cijikdiusha. 

DlifitAS. ^ 
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m * Angiras. 

* ' 4 : 

rulabA 

* \ Vasistnt’ha. 

gri£r»*- 

tkWTupada, 


at 


% 


i'rfN- 

1 A>P* 

pi^v»a. 

llliAyas. 3 . 
Pritluigas. 
MahShubhavas, Ac. 
Sumcdhi. 

Hnvishntt, 

^Jttfiraa. 

'Vttadhu. 

. Atenaman, 
>BaMshna. m 
Wru. 

Puru. ( 
Satadru. 


Vaivaswat. 
Purandhara. 
Adilyas. 
^Vasus. 
Rudras, &c. 


Vasisht’ha. 

Kasyapa. 

Atri. 

Jamadagni. 

Gautama. 

Viswamitra. 

Bharadhwaja. 

Ikshwiku. 

Nab’bAga. 

Dhrishta. 





Sucbl. » 
Agnishthoma. * 
Sadyumna. 
Abhimanyu. 
Atlratfa. , 


8«,«. 

NarlahyinU. 

K.rJgJ>, 

Pri^wlfra. 

Vasumat. 


7tf 


In febit manner thepefsojJ^f the remain! ng*stfteir Manwantaras arc pupphe- 
tically detailed. p ^ rflL 

In the Bfext chapter of the third section occurs tlft eimfiiwltid^of the 
twenty-eight*fedarVy&m%alreadMlluded to^ In the Dwfcpar age^f every 
Mahayug, or aggregate off^r Yugas, a Muni or sage appears, wh<Twikd& a* 



the /eciarial^otio^yt advoc&es, is a minor descdfff or incarflatioq^f Vishnu 
himself. 

The origin of the Vedas and Purauas is treated of in the next gftfotcr of this 
section, with many curious details. The Veda, it is said, waf^ Originally | 
ritual, containing ample instructions for^Be five great sAifices. or oblations to 
fire, at the full and change of the moon, and in every lourth the offer- 

ing of animals, and libation with the juice S the acid- Asclej^Rj^hese five 
being doubled as P^akriti and Vikriti, or simpleAl modil^^cqifoeften, and 
these were the objtfls of the Vedas. * M jf* 

The mode in which Vyasa is described as arranging implies its 

prior existence in sepaj|$ portions, as he called to his assistance four per- 
sons severally acquainted with $em, or Paila for the' liik, Vhj^mspaycM for 
the Yajur, Jaimfyi for the Sam*, and Sumanla for ;1 |he Athartato $fN\e des- 
cription is not v<^fyclejar, bpt seem that he made a^find of 

the whole collectively, which ljmpifr separated accordi^cWthe mrot ofeiho 
different passages : the tfi^containipg. the Richas, 0 prj^frs 
tions by thehotri, or officiating pr%st; the Yajur, composing 
the rite repeated by the Adwaryu; the Sma, composed of the hymns ftqjjj 
by the Udgdta; and the Atharvan compmiendingwjljydl and rites suitidil^ftrt 
princes or ^ military order, repeated or conduct<$T>y the Brahj^j^ff^Mr 
behalf. 

The Vishnu Parana then describes collecm^o^ 


the prayers and formulae of each Veda , and tR8?fi|pective isaiott, mm 
was divided into two Sonhitas by Paila, who'tai^gwfdife to lndr^lmaift^nd 
the other to Vaishknla^ each of these atfc their disciples made furt|pr^fcbdtyi-* 
tions. The Yajur wiis dialed into twenty-qj^pn Sdkhas by Vaisarifckyana, 
besides the other great portion of it obtained from the sun Bffeffa&dkya, 
which subsequently branched into fifteen divisions. Tlipfdjw'shijL^Atmrvai^ 
are in a like manner extensively subdivided. ^The whole of tnest details are 
curions, and indicate a period lopg (jygotfen^hen ^/b Vedaswpre ^emvei^ 
studied: the names derived frorn$)e subdivisions ^^ Titkmk \j|ji/ilt%?btill 
designate tribes of Brahmans in some partflBf tfyfc few of 4he 
separate Sanhitas arc procurable* Mr. Coljgbfdpre has «^4e Sc 
lections of the Vishnu Parana in his/ccoin&V^ Vedas, t-d.-R., vol. viiii^g 
The origin of the Puranas is here also ^ffribed indirectwU* various indivi-t 
duals. Vyasa is said to have compiled the Parana SanHtff'hu t hc^gavp it to 
Suta or Lomahershana, who haopx disciples, Snmati, Agniverckfhaf^Maitrgyp, 
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w Andyffcof the Piir'dn*. 

Sintap^ana, Kasyapa-and Savarni j and dffiwsffg* ***“*• 

Throe of the disciple^Sinsapayana, KasftpMWl SAvarm, conj^Rd So«A <w. 
J^lsoVlIed MS* Sami, and Rdfnahershana c<^|>ileii another. The Vuhtm 
Pur^Jm may he inured, is a subsequent compilation as it ts satd to 
contdfjthc su&tance of these four works. A list of*he “ then 

0 given as usual, omitting the Pay# from the senes. ML, , 

Che remainder* f the section is occupied witlfc tfef detil of of 

the dKerent tribes and order's, and terminus- v*h an absurd legend ealled 
the Yarn dtffcihc scope of which is to shew tfllt the spirits ojj^hose who 
have flii Pfshmi M not to be approachSdby the ,nessenger W f the infernal 
monarck it must be admitted, however, thj» cmjpCed with the other Purina., 
' thi VWlmu Purina does^not very frequently offend legendary iiinptdities 
of this description. ;• n , 0L * s’ 

fourth scctioqafMtains the 


menSg with the lines oPthc sun and 


of the 
part ; of wre 


JlcJ§jea^[ roP families, coni- 
d moon, arunermin^ting with tile kings 
listed the gWer 


age* until a infnlern period. This Section haj|feyj|i 
materials with which Si#Wi!rom Jones, MrWltl 


ley, and Colonel 


pari^CM BIC UKHWIUIO oil - ■ - 

Wilford attempted to adjust the historical chronology of the Hindus; the 
Matter (d. /?., vol ix.)j>ives the Visli^y, Parana as one of his authorities ; the 
irst cites 



it furni$p?d by his punUt, but it is the same tiling, with one or 
»s; ns an example of tjype may be stated what he asserts of 


Ij lO (Ul w. J - 

princes, that tl»^ reigned 345 jears, whence Sir William Jones 
^ #ncratioKfof men and reigns of extended beyond 

even^n^he present age. {A, /?., ii. So)* 


;wo in 
the fou 
obsorves,- 

the course 11 ll, ^ v »- / 

Adverting?? tne same circumstance, Mr. Bentley refers (vol. v. page 3~4) 
the. extravagant elongation of the reigns of theso^frinces to a deliberate 
attest tdH&Jup a chasm?, occasioned hy placing the descendants of Janame- 
iaya at t&’fcrly a period/ and cites this as one of the innumerable absurdi- 
* modiftn Hindus. * j,. , , * 

f ilford ilpn observes, thcsel^ftas^re said to have reignegl 345 
^ stiff morUfxtravagant. ’(Vol. i*.\f£ge 110.) 

:c lyle supposed that thes6 as^rtions are all founded on error, 
lecarly stage of §ir William Join’s inquiries, his trusting to his pundit’s 
ity may be exc$e&$jut it seems very doubtful whether Mr. Bentley or 
ford took tliep&itts to verify that statement. At on$frate, in four 
^|^|fdfthe^»i|^a% two in the Devanagari, and two in the 
- ie character, insteafek^5%cars, the term of the united reigns of the 
niricQji is be 45 years, a period neither extravagant nor 

aoswru, uo» beyond the course of nature. ^ ‘ < 

^Th^n#ent dynasties of kings anSlrior to" IheXali -^,^ within the bounds 
°f whUfelhey. should no doubtfe brought, can seflfcely be adjusted with much 
conag^yJ^atisfaction ; at the sagie time this is a consideration rather 
pfavoSabtetettj^ authenticity, as had they been the result of a systematic 
fabricatiolff they would easily hjyj| b^n adapted to some^x^d periods, and to 
That many inaccuScies an^oin^ falsification's have crejirinto 
the«SEeakig^jSiwr b|Mdilyadmitted ; bt| there is no good reason to dia- 
p U j3u ffryir 1 individuals commemorated, nor the 
JfaWtti o( 4 rfieirancS^ or descendants. That their memory was pre- 
8$Pd by some means anterior Wthe Purdnas is established by the Vishnu 
i Purina, Refere^e is made in it repeatedly to former traditions, and old 

r character of a number of the 




ver§e#ar&fjted aS il^istrative of the history 
jqfrccs ofwhqfm mention is made. (Section! 


1,10,11,12, 13, 19, &c.) 
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irs of. tbts book, t^the fifteenth, contain a 
[antstof Yadu v A curious story is interwoven 


The deee&th 

detailed adjkf^t oFthe det 

into the poltjon that relate^to Krishna, oMiis being falsely adtysed of JfWviitg 
stolen a marvellous gem, the possession of whi?h secured wtfWjjh aadftrospe- 
rity to its^ossessolf if virtuous, . It was given to Satrajit, tfie cote$|orary, 
very i nc 3|ji? tent ll^ must be confessed, of Krishna, and his sixth ancestor, 
and a'mjmber of^ne ¥ad^a family. Apprehending Kristtnas requiring4he 
gem, Satrajit gave it to hi^ brother, who was 'killed in the forest by* lion. 
Krishna hunting killed thtHion and found the jewel ; he returjj At to Satrajit, 
who gave hiqjjn requital his daughter in marriage : thffrled to®mrth|^ family 
dissensions, in which Krishnawas^ccused by Kls own brother of havuaci jjnder- 
handedly appropriated die gem to himself: he, at last, however, cleaffla him- 
self in an, assembly of tpL^Vulavas, aqd the jewel bct&mc the undisputed pro- 
perty of his relive Actu^. j^lies^transactionsj^ character of Kjmihna, 
although heightened with fmirvels, is of a very earlly complexion ; anTas to 
Balai^ma, it^s sai^if him by Krishna, that he is ifnfit to bfi master of the 
jewel, because hwSSiks witie, audits addicted to sensual pleasiiM. With 
respect to the gem, its properties of procuring plenty to the tfeilntry of its 
possessor, and of bringing down rain when needed, ally it to the marvellous 
stone, for the acquisition of which tine Tartar tribe^fiot unfmmently had 
recourse to hostilities. ^ 1 

In detailing the lists of Magad’ha kings, th ekyishnu Puruna from 

the birth of Parikshit to the coronation of NandapOlfi ydta.wMfft Nanda 
preceded ChandraP^ta 100 years, and ChandrggujUa, as .jderiffied with San- 
drokoptus, ascended the throne 315 B.C. Parlkshit was '1W grandson of 
Arjuna, consequently thg-war of the Mahab'harat occurred 1 130 years bejjpre 
the Christian era. Wilford retkees this by sixty year*, and pla^the exclu- 
sion of the great war 1370 B.C; the difference is not very muterifyintl either 
date may presentj&n approximation, to the truth. 1 / 

From Chandragupta to the acceaston of the Andhra jim»ces, thr^#p^ktics 
occupy an interval of 294 years : the Andhras therefore coflhncncei^Jtefl^uWl «• 
about twenty years before Christ, which will agree will enough wfth 
account of the power of the Andrm, as given by Pliny, about the end otjulfc*. 
first century of our era. According to the PurunyfthStc were thirty 
who reigne^456 years, which brings them to 43b. Co^tKl^f^rd 
has endeavoured to extend them, however, the a^venth'century, 
the last, or Pulomarshi, with the PoulouifUin jttf the Chinese apnals, wT 
iu 648, according to De Guignes (A. H. itf. 87^ If thi§ be t$rrei 


Andhra dynasty must ^imperfectly given. The commencement, wng 
borated by Pliny, fs apparently 'aifecuratc^but we want two ceutiyieirat the 
termination. Wilford proves to supply par^of the deficiency, whu* is less 
in his statement, by inserting seven prices, whom he calls ra ’ ,> § 

before the Andhmbhrityas ; but there is no warrant for this^J^ra We numbenfl 
is inadequate to th& interval required. /The^e is, however, evidenttonfusion 


hereil' our authority . the text ani^ommenfstateexpressl^ that tl|^ntastx 
is composed of thirty princes, ^d yet cve^ithjlp! ^ mC 

Satakerni five times, although ft is p rob roly ipfcndeita 1,1 os i Q 

title, we have but twenty-Bevcn names. WilfOrtFs li8t> indeed, 
twenty-five names. It h likely, therefore* ^h^some of the names have tjln i 
lost; and if we can suppose the dynasty tohavc comprised nearer forty than# 

A*int. Jour. N.S.Vol. VS. Mp. 5U. 
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-thirty princes, we may extend the time of Pullmpn so as to be the same With 
that of Pouloumein. 

There is another identification in this list with the Chinese history, which 
may be even nfore readily adjusted than the preceding. The annals of Chinn 
record that in 408, ambassadors arrived from Yuegnai, king of Kiapili in India, 
the Kopiia of the Bauddhas, to which possibly the authority of the Magadha 
prince as lord paramount extended. The name of the prince is clearly Yajna, 
and we have a Yajna Sri the twenty-fourth of the Andhra kings. Agreeably 
to the commencement of the race twenty years B.C , and the average of reigns 
authorised by the text, fifteen years and five months, Yajna Sri reigned about 
330, or only seventy-eight years earlier than he appears in the Chinese accounts. 
If, indeed, as is allowable, we consider him to be the twenty-seventh prince, 
being the third before the last, then the agreement is almost precise} as he 
will fyave reigned from 375 to 31)0, and wc have only to suppose his reign one 
of those above the average amount to bring him to the year 408 ; these identi- 
Ications, however, whether made out precisely or not, bear favourable, testi- 
mony to the accuracy of the Hindu lists, as to the existence of the individuals 
about the time specified : we can scarcely expect a close concurrence in the 
annals of different nations, at best imperfectly known to each other. 

The succession of races which follows the Andhras is evidently confused 
and imperfect; seven distinct d) nasties are detailed, extending through 1390 
years, nqd two others through a period of 400 years ; forty-seven princes of 
different tribes succeed them, to whom less than four centuries cannot be 
sacribed, the whole throwing the last of the Andhras back 2190 years, and 
computing that 4035 years of the Kali age had elapsed : the last periods, 
grafted probably, as Colonel Wilford has supposed, on the coetaneous existence 
of different dynasties at undefined intervals, arc in all likelihood calculated to 
fill up the years expired of the Kali age, and so furnish a clue to the date of 
this Parana: if 4055 years of Kali had passed when the woik was compiled, 
it ww written 870 years ago, or in the year 954. (sic in orig.) 

The notices that follow would present an interesting picture of the political 
distribution of India at the date at which it may be supposed the author wrote, 
if the passages were less ob -.cure : as it is, considerable uncertainty pervades 
the description. It appears from it that the Kshctri)a rule was very generally 
abolished, and that individuals of various castes, from Brahmans to Pulindas 
(mountaineers or foresters), reigned in Magad'ha or Behar, at Allahabad, at 
Mathura, Kantipuri, Kadpuri, probably Benares or Kanouj, and in Anugangani 
or ^Jangetic Hindoostan, The Guptas, a term indicating a Sudra family, reigned 
over part of Magad’ha; and Devarnkshita, nn individual so named, over the 
maritime provinces of Kalinga, &c. ; the Guhas in another part ofKalinga; the 
Manidhanas in the Namisha, Naishada, and Kalatoya countries, or the districts 
to th^ east of Benares and Bengal. Sudras and cowherds ruled in Surat, in 
Mewar, along the Nermada, and at Ougcin ; and Mlechchhas possessed the 
country along the Indus, along the Chandrab'hfiga, or in the Punjab, Darvika, 
and Cashmir : this last statement is corroborative of the accuracy of tlmdetail 
as well as of the date assigned to the composition, as, although, in the middle 
•f the tenth century, the Ghaznivide princes had not occupied Cashmir, yet 
ttyiy had extended their influence along the Indus, and into the upper parts of 
the Punjab. 

The fifth book is appropriated to the history of Krishna, and is possibly a 
graft of more recent date than the original, Although the story is told in the 
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ttsual strain, yet there is this peculiarity, that Krishna is never considered ts 
one and the same with Hari ; he is only an Ansavatara, or an incarnate portion 
of Vishnu; not a very distinguished one either, being only one of Vishnu's 
hairs ft. v. chapter 1), plucked off by himself at the prayers of the gods, to 
become incarnate in the conception of Devaki, to be born for the pnjj> esc of 
alleviating the distresses of the earth. * 

The subsequent occurrences are related conformably to the tenor of the 
B'h&gavat, and very differently, therefore, from that of the Bharat; the war 
with Jarasandha particularly, and the adventures of Kala Yavana: it also in- 
cludes what may be supposed, to typify some hostile struggles between the 
followers of Siva and Vishnu, in the personal conflict between Krishna and the 
former, as taking part respectively with Anirudiha and Banasnra. 

From the thirty-fourth chapter of this section we learn that there have been 
spurious Krishnas amongst the Hindus, and Pauntfraka, the king of Bqpares, 
is described as usurping the title of Vdsudeva: he is encountered by the legiti- 
mate possessor of t^e name, defeated, and slain: his son continues the war 
with the aid of Sankara or the Saivas, and it should appear at first with some 
success, so as to endanger Dwaraka, the capital of Krishna. The allies how- 
ever are repelled, and the holy city Kas| burnt by the relentless discus of the 
victor : the legend seems to delineate, though darkly, actual occurrences. 

This book terminates with the destruction of the Yadavas ; Kjgshna’s being 
shot through mistake by a forester, and his ascent to heaven, ' 

The last book of the Vishnu Parana, after describing the divisions of time 
into kalpas, &c. expatiates on the various pangs that flesh is heir' to, and directs 
mankind to the only remedy for them, faith in Vishnu as the supreme. 

The general character of the Vishnu Parana will be readily conceived from 
this sketch of its contents : it is a sectarial work, but of a much more sober 
character than such works generally possess, and appropriates to legend and 
panegyric a comparatively insignificant portion of its contents : the geogra- 
phical and astronomical systems to be found in it arc of the usually absurd 
complexion, but they are more succinctly and perspicuously described than per- 
haps in any other Puranas: the same may be said of the genealogies; and the 
fourth book may be regarded as a valuable epitome of the ancient history of the 
Hindus. 

The date of the compilation, it has already been observed, may be inferred 
to be as low as the middle of the tenth century: there arc no other grounds 
for specifying the date, but the Purdna is clearly subsequent to the dg^elope- 
ment of the whole body of Hindu literature : the Vedas and their divisions are 
particularised, thp noises of all the Paninas are given as usual, and reference is 
repeatedly made^ijife Itihasa and JJherma Sdstras. In the fourth section of 
the third book also Parasarii says, “ who but Naiayana can be the author of the 
Mahdbharat? ” It is consequently posterior to that work, in com mop it is 
most probable with all the Pttrdnas Notwithstanding this recent origin, how- 
ever, the Vithnu'tyrana is a valuable compilation, particularly in its being 
obviously and avOOnedly derived from more ancient materials.* 

• From the Journal of the Juki tic Society of Bengal 
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ESTATES OF ALEXANDER AND CO, AND MACKINTOSH AND CO*, 
To the Editor. * 

Sib« Concurring entirely with your correspondent, “A Creditor and Con- 
stant Reader,” as regards the awful insolvencies which havd involved so many 
families in destitution, it becomes our bounden duty to search deeply their 
cause, and to establish with certainty the period of time when such house* 
could honestly be termed solvent. The apathy of creditors, the foolish senti- 
mental reliance on those who have inflicted so much misery, on these melan- 
choly occurrences, is absolutely unmanly, and nothing but distance from town 
and bad health could have prevented my endeavouring to execute, at least six 
months ago, what your correspondent now proposes. Let him therefore (who 
is so well qualified) only call about him a few energetic friends, advertise, in 
the Journal and four leading papers, meetings of creditors to be held at the 
Thatched House, St James’s, say for the 5th and the 15th proximo, and have 
propositions ready, of the tenor of his letter, or as follows : 

1st. That two accountants, thoroughly versed in all the intricacies of mer- 
cantile book-keeping, &c., independent of all connexion with, and even 
unknown to, the parties of either firm, be appointed to sift the books to that 
point of time when these houses were incontrovcrtibly solvent, and to report, 
in detail, not only to the committee of creditors in Calcutta and London, but 
to the judge of the Insolvent Court, on oath, their entire execution of the task 
confided to them, for the performance of which they should be handsomely 
remunerated from the respective estates. 

By such process, if we did not succeed in the process of refunding , we 
should, at all events, have the melancholy satisfaction of tracing how “ the 
sweat of our brows ” has been dissipated — so dissipated, that, out of millions , 
tho^jfreck to be divided will amount only to thousands, and the realization of 
the folding relics quite uncertain. Moreover, by this process we shall indivi- 
dually release from all suspicion those men who have had no share in pro- 
ducing these disasters : a point of no small consequence to them and to their 
friends. 

2d. It is well known, that the house of Fletcher, Alexander and Co. hold 
the power, from Alexander and Co , of Calcutta, to receive the prize-money 
of Marquess Hastings, assigned by him to Alexander and Co. It is incumbent 
on the creditors to open an immediate correspondence with Fletcher, Alexan- 
der and Co. on this subject, as they will, by and bye, have to do on the subjects 
of consignments to them and to private individuals, especially about the period 
preceding the insolvency ; nor will it be omitted tb note the singular coinci- 
dence, in time, of the declaration of this insolvency in London and Calcutta, 
and to discover whether this simultaneous promulgation was concerted. 

3d. So soon asihe first meeting is held, it will be necessary to publish its 
result, with the names of the gentlemen present, when creditors at a distance 
will select their proxies, and forward any propositions they may suggest for the 
next meeting. The committee will call upon those who take a part in the 
proceedings for the small sum which may be requisite to pay for the room, 
advertisements, &c. 

^conclude this with a quotation from the last Edinburgh Review , on the 
subject of the Present State of Manufactures, Trade, and Shipping, where, 
discussing the proposal for “ limiting the responsibility of partners in joint- 
stock banks,” and which is eminently applicable to- these insolvencies ; “ If it 
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***** vMuould there be to hinder the partner* in a bank from dividing 
large torn at profit, when , perhaps, they were incurring a lots, until both their 
capital and deposits had been wholly swallowed up?” .From the results of the 
insolvencies in question, one could not adopt a more correct phraseology in 
describing them thqn what is contained in these very words. In the expecta- 
tion, however, that the mystery will be unveiled, I beg to subscribe myself 
likewise 3 

Jan, 12, 1834. A Creditor and Constant Reader. 


TRANSLATION FROM HAFIZ. 
OI1UZUL IN J 


Bring me wine— the rose to-day 
Fair in season glows ; 

Wash repentant vow9 away, 
Stretched on beds of rose. 

Chatinting free, in jovial vein, 

Seek the bower's repose; 

So the bulbul pours his strain, 
Nestling in the rose. 

Sweet this hour the covert bower, 
Where the wine-cup flows ; 

Life is rife with rapture’s power, 
Kindling from the rose. 

’Tis her season’s vernal sway, 
ri Would’st thou wait its close? 

' Fill ^i th friends and wine to»day 
Palaces of rose. 

Hafiz, fain her bloom to meet, 
Fond as bulbul glows, 

4 And bows his soul in dust, to greet 
Her who tends the rose. 


B. E. P. 
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NATIVE INDIAN CHARACTER. 

“ The Baboo.'’* 

It *8 a good omen for British India, that there appears to be. a growing 
effectual demand at home for reading which is adapted to familiariseEiiropeans 
with the character, manners, and modes of thinking of its mixed population. 
A work relating to India, if it be tolerably readable, and not overloaded 
with the dead-weight of Oriental literature, has a less specific gravity than 
heretofore, and instead of sinking at once into the vast abyss in which so 
much intellectual labour is continually lost, now floats, for a time at least, 
upon the tide of popular esteem, and finds its way even into reading clubs 
and circulating libraries. 

Considering this inclination of the public taste to be favourable to a 
better acquaintance, in future, with an important but neglected part of our 
empire, we desire to foster and encourage it, even in our own publication, 
though at the expense of charges of levity and frivolousness, which we 
endeavour to bear with patience and philosophy. Profound and elaborate 
treatises upon Indian topics will not be relished, except by a few, until the 
elementary parts of the study be well known by the mass of Englishmen : 
we mean those points in the character of the country and people of India 
which, in the case of the nations around us, we learn by easy and frequent 
intercourse with them; but which, until steam, or some more potent agent of 
motion, shall practically lessen the distance between England and India, 
must be acquired from written descriptions alone. 

(t The Baboo ” (the work before us), we are told, was written by a 
BeHjjjnl civil servant, during an illness terminated by death before he com- 
pleted it. The web of the tale is evidently not fiction, and the scenes are, 
we no doubt, pretty faithful representations of reality. The charac- 
ters and incidents revoke around a somewhat romantic story, in which a 
certain Yoosuf Alec Khan, an Afghan jageerdnr, Ins niece, Dilafroz, and 
a Captain Henry Forester, are the heroes and heroine, and a certain Baboo 
Brijmuhun Bonurjce, “the Baboo,” is a principal agent; and the promi- 
nent incidents are the tender transactions between the said Captain Forester 
and the dark-eyed Afghance, and the frauds practised upon the khan, her 
uncle, by the Baboo and Ins vile instruments. The principal part of the 
first volume, however, consists of scenes and sketches of Anglo-Indian 
society, drawn with truth, but not displaying much spirit or novelty. 

The character of the Baboo is obviously a compound of the worst fea- 
tures of the Hindu character, and it is easy to perceive that the author has 
had abundant opportunities of noticing its vices. The incidents conneeted 
most intimately with this agent constitute by far the best part of the tale ; 
and as it would require more space than wo can afford to analyze the plot, 
which is scarcely necessary (as the merit of the work consists in the distinct 
sketches of which it is compounded), we shall limit our extracts to those 
relating to Brijmohun Bonurjce. 

• The Baboo; and other Talcs, descriptive of Society ialoiia. In l'wo Vote. London, 1891. 
Smith, Elder, juvd Co. 



Native Indian Character. ^ 

He is thus depicted “ at home 

At five o’clock precisely, the hour at which Sir Charles Wroughton left his 
kutcfferree everyday, his head treasurer, Baboo Brijinohun Bonurjfee, mounted 
his palankeen, and was carried to his residence in the neighbouring bi^aar of 

The sort of a Calcutta sircar, who never rose higher in the world than a 
common pccount-keeper in the custom-house, Brijinohun, feeling himself born 
for highfer purposes, introduced himself to the notice of cadets and writers 
by aflrtall loans in time of need, to be repaid twenty-fold in time of promotion ; 
and by having a constant supply of the best champagne, when it was not to 
be procured elsewhere. Twenty years had made a prodigious diflerence in 
the private comforts and habits of the worthy Baboo, as he was now called, 
though his outward appearance was only changed by the accumulation of four 
stone of flesh upon his originally meagre ribs. He was treasurer to the col- 
lector of the Twenty-four Pcrgunnahs, the district immediately surrounding 
the metropolis ; but he was still private sircar by himself, or through deputies, 
as well to several young civilians, as to many senior merchants, many of 
whom called him rascal, yet never could turn him off. As for their abuse, the 
Baboo said, “ I am your slave,” and took it as the necessary attribute of his 
tribe and calling. 

But in his own house, Brijinohun Bonurjec enjoyed the reward of his own 
ambitious industry, and forgot the scoffs of the masters, who had made his 
fortune. The domestic habits of the rich natives are very luxurious ; and 
the Baboo, now enabled to vie in extravagance with the richest, extracted 
something from the tastes, with which he daily associated, to udd to his own 
grandeur. 

Upon the evening of the day, on which so many interesting events had 
already occurred, he descended from his palankeen in the colonnade vcpiula 
of his house, and, as was his custom, assumed the great man for thcidght. 
His pace, through his own apartments, was no longer of that Imlf-submiiilive, 
half-bustling character, which marked his appearance before Lady Wroughton ; 
his bulky person seemed even to expand to a greater breadth, and while a 
crowd of bearers were opening the closed doors and Venetians on every side, 
he passed through with solemn dignity, his round chin projecting, and his 
shoulders heavily swinging one before the other, as he walked along. 

In this state, he passed through several outer chambers, and crossed a hand- 
some open court, in the centre of the building, into a large room beyond, 
which uny stranger, on entering, would have pronounced to be beautiful : it 
was long and lofty, and divided into three parts by two rows of pillars, grace- 
fully shaped after the Indian form, and made of a dark wood, polished and 
carved all over with extreme elegance and minuteness. The capital of every 
column supported a filagree screen-work, arched between each, made of the 
same dark wood, and carved and variegated in the finest manner, while simi- 
lar tows of pillars, with similar architecture, connected them with the others, 
projecting half-way from the walls. The whole formed together an excellent 
specimen of Hindoo ornamented architecture. 

Along the centre of the apartment, a magnificent Brussels carpet was 
spread the whole way, and upon this again, towards the upper end, a rich 
Persian rug, on which several silken mattrasses, bolsters, and cushions w^e 
scattered, covering about twelve feet square of the floor. Three brilliant 
chandeliers of cut-glass hung down from the ceiling, and couches and otto- 
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BUB,, with furniture of crimson damask, were arranged io ail puts aboat the 

^MUmanund,” said the Baboo, throwing himself luxuriously upon the mat - 
trasses and cushions which his sirdar had been making up into a comfortable 
pile, “Fill a cup of water, sweetened as thou well knowest how.” . ' 

Here the Baboo reposed himself from the labours of the day, by lying for 
half an hour in that complete abstraction, which so delights the mind of a 
reflective Hindoo. The only object, the presence of which seemed to strike 
his consciousness, was the silver cup brought by Ramanund, the contents of 
which were as transparent as water, but by the smack of tongue, that suc- 
ceeded every mouthful, there seemed some secret and very palatable chemistry 
in v the mixture. At last the Baboo returned to animated life, and called for 
hlMtolar bearer. With repeated salams, the menial came, and proceeded to 
takexSff the several folds of fine muslin from his master’s person, until he had 


stripped him to his kumurbund. 

“ Bring the rice,” said the Baboo ; and as he spoke, the sirdar brought in a 
huge brazen ewer, filled with water, and, placing it by his master’s side, de- 
parted with the cast-off clothes. After freely applying the water to his face 
and hands, the luxurious Baboo again stretched his great naked limbs, and 
placed his broad back upon the soft cushions, which were always at hand, and 
in *this comfortable attitude, he awaited his repast. This was not long in 
being brought. A string of servants soon entered, bringing numerous flat 
dishes, which were placed in rows on each side of the mattrass. There were 
two or three platters of hot rice, some plain, some spiced. There was a dish 
of fresh mango-fish, another of Italian sardines, and there were numerous 
small plates of French preserved fruits, as well as native sweetmeats. In 
short, the Baboo seemed a man, who, if he obeyed the prohibitions of his 
religion in great things, knew well how to bring the petites delices within the 
pale: The sole beverage, which he sipped during the repast, came from the 
cup filled and often replenished by Ramanund. 

and deliberately did this descendant of the self-mortifying Brahmins 
of yore, proceed through the enjoyment of eating, so that, by the time he 
thrust his hands into the brazen ewer for the last time, the bearer had lighted 


up the chandeliers. 

“ Well, Ramanund,” said the Baboo, when the whole ceremony was 
finished; “call the sirdar, and ask the hurkarus if any body requires an 
audience.— Yet, Bhye, bring back thy cup again replenished.” 

The sirdar instantly appeared, with an ample jama of the finest Dhaka muslin, 
ns white as snow. This dress was adjusted with care, and along with it, the 
Baboo seemed to put on a new dignity. Then, receiving from the hands of 
his servant a red morocco case, the Baboo took from it a piece of jewellery, 
representing a lotus- branch, the flower of which was composed of splendid 
diamonds, and placed it in the front of his turban. His dress of state was 
now complete, and as he placed himself upon a luxuriant throne, a menial 
approached to the corner of the carpet, and with joined hands and bending 
shoulders, represented that Sreekishun the sepoy was in attendance. 

“ Let him come in.” 

While Sreckishun was being called, Ramanund returned with the silver cup 
replenished, and was followed by a lad, carrying a small hookah of very deli- 
cate workmanship, the snake of which was insinuated under the arm of the 
master, to whom every exertion was saved, except that of merely raising the 
amber mouth-piece to his lips. 
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The jJeriOD- who was called, no# approached, and having made a low snlnm, 
stood erect , and silent , at tbe corner of tbe Persian carpet, until it should 
please his master to question him. After several long steady whiffs at the 
hookah, during which he eyed his servant with a fixed gaze, he paused, to 
take a sip from the silver cup, and took this opportunity to receive what he 
had to communicate. 

“ Is it done ?” 

4 ‘ Your slave has done your bidding.’* 

“ Is it well done ?” 

** Khudavund — there has been no miscarriage.” 

“ That is good, Sreekishun : the pottah for the village of Chikra shall soon 
be given thee. Order the gilt palankeen, with four mushalchces and two 
peons, to be in readiness.” <, 

“ They arc in readiness.” 

** Now,” thought the Baboo, returning to bis hookah with increased energy, 
— “ now I shall see if the Furingec dogs shall always scoff at us. She is as 
fair as the moon ! Oh ! Brijmohun, thou ait a happier man than thy father.— 
The Pariah threaten me ! — to talk of having my neck in his hands!— Ah ! 
brave captain ! though Brijmohun has no hold of thee by the cash account, 
he can smite thee where thou hcedest least — She is a sweet bird, plump as a 
mango. — Ho ! Ramanund, thou hast over-seasoned this pure liquid.— These 
Furingec dogs think they bully the disciple? of Menu. Fools ! why the poor 
sircar, Brijmohun Bonurjec, works his will with some of the proudest of the 
white-faced Christian lords : the baronet is his tool ; he beats him into sluice 
like a smith. There is a circuit-judge, a commissioner of revenue, a collector 
of customs, — I could shut them all up in their own gaol to-morrow.” 

Here another menial approached, as before, to announce that Rutun Olios 
was in attendance. 

M Let him come in,” said the Baboo aloud. “Ah!” he continued to him- 
self ; “ this fellow’s case came on to day ; — fifty thousand rupees was tfjfood 
price. — But it was a most hazardous matter —1 must have a share m the 
lands. — Ah, my good friend 1” said he, as Rutun Ghos approached ; “ salam, 
honest Mookhtar : happy are they who have so active an agent to conduct 
their causes. Sit down, good Rotuti Ghos : I trust that my excellent liicnd 
and patron, Ismael Khan, is well.” 

“ By your favour, Baboo Sahel), quite well.” 

“ Ah ! he is a good man, that rose entirely by merit. Diligence in busi- 
ness is the secret of advancement to fortune. I was poor ; I am rich. 

Thanks to the holy pundits, who taught me the precepts of Menu. But my 
enjoyments, you sec, arc simple. My hookah and plain water - Ramanund 

give me the cup. The pure liquid of Gunga is sw'eetcr than all the spirits 

these Furingees bring hither. Well, my good Mookhtar, has thy case been 
roobukareed to-day ?” 

“ Yes, worthy Baboo, it has.” 

“ All goes well, I trust — justice befriends the right.” 

“ Judgment has not yet been given ; but the opinion of the Hakim is evi- 
dent.” 

“ And it is in thy favour, surely ?” 

“ The lands have been released from attachment.— The Nuwab hath tri- 
umphed so far.” 

“ Ah l indeed ! — who was the Hakim ?” 

“ Freemantlc Saheb.” 

Asia! .Journ.N ,8.V ol. 13. No.;")!). 
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** Then I cease to wonder. Had Mutton Sabeb filled the chair, then, indeed, 
ours might have been the victory.— Yet, this thou knowest was partly ex- 
pected.— Tell me of the rest.” 

“ The law is in our favour. The old Nuwab’sson will not inherit his father’s 
jngoer.” 

“ Ham, Ram Narayun ! It is so— I thought so— I was thy friend.— I pro- 
miaed thy client my services; they have succeeded.— I will distribute rice to 
an hundred Brahmins.” 

“ Nay, good Baboo, you did not pen the law.” 

“ The law ! there is no law but the judgment of the Hakims.— Contrivance 
must do every thing.” 

“ But here contrivance is needless; the Hakim explained the law, — that 
military jageers cannot be hereditary.” 

“ The law ! the law !— Tut ! what is the law? Old Yoosuf Ulce could 
make out no claims, could he?” 

“ 1 know not what you mean. — He produced a sunud, which, on being 
read, he declared had been forged.” 

“ I la ! ha! his own paper forged ! a good joke.” 

“ Perhaps it may turn out a had joke. The old Nuwab called Captain 
Forester as a witness, and both the Hakims decided that it was a forgery. 
There is to be an investigation.” 

“ Ah ! indeed ! Captain Forester a witness ! This is strange. These 
Furingees think no Furingees can tell lies : but tell me how it happened.” 

Here Kutun Ghos related all that took place, frequently insisting on the 
coincidence of the law befriending his side of the question, and wondering 
what could he the purpose of forging his adversary’s sunud. “ For my part,” 
were his concluding woids, “ I cannot conceive what fool could have taken bo 
much useless trouble.” 

< The Baboo listened in silence, and not an expression passed over his face, 
nske patiently continued to smoke his hookah without intermission. It was 
Aortic time, however, before he made any reply. 

“ He was a fool, indeed,” said the Baboo. “ I wonder whether there was 
any person who gave money to have it done; for such must have been a still 
greater fool.” 

“ A\e ! by the holy Gunga, that may be,” replied Rutun Ghos; “ but the 
greatest fool of all will be lie who falls into the bands of the Furingec police.” 

“ Most duly dost thou say,” said the Baboo, “ and that the light of the 
day shall soon show. Hollo! Rambuksh .feet Sing — the Mookhtar’s palan- 
keen ; good Rutun Ghos, thou hast thy rookhust. Happy is he who has so 
active an agent. Salam ! salam !” 

“ Nay, but woithy Baboo, I have more to represent.” 

“ Uookhsut, good Mookhtar, rookhsut.” And Rutun Ghos was politely 
forced to take his leave 

“ Ha! ha! the poor fox,” said the Baboo, chuckling to himself. — “Did 
he think to turn round, and grin at the hound that was leady to pounce upon 
him. But it is getting late; I must not disappoint the hopeful beauty. — Ah ! 
did the Furingec try to cross me there too ? but I will forget him to-night in 
the smiles of 

A menial again announced that Bishen Chund Mookhtar was in attendance, 
and that a mushalchee craved to make a prayer at his feet. 

“ Let Bishen Chund wait here to-night: his rug is in the veranda; what 
wants the mushalchee ?— let us hear.” 
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The Peohs brought in a half-dressed cringing wretch, who struck the ground 
with his head as soon as he reached the corner of the outer carpet. 

“ Beast,” said the Baboo, “ what dost thou want ?” 

“ I fear to speak before your highness,” replied the wretch. 

“ Quick, find thy tongue, or the fellows shall turn thee out ” 

" Please your lordship, I was servant to Rivers Saheb.— He has turned me 

off.” 

“ Well, fool?” 

“ Please my lord to give his slare one, two, three, good English characters ” 
Hollo, fools ! what do you bring me this son of a sow for ? take him to 
Bishen Chund.— Ramanund, put my hookah into the palankeen, and fill the 
silver cup once more. That ass of a Mookhtar has made me talk till my 
tongue is dry.” 9 

Here a servant came running in very quickly, anti called out that Gholum 
Iloosein Omedwar was in attendance. 

“ Who ! sayest thou ?” said the Bahoo, starting. 

4 * Gholam Iloosein Omedwar, he called himself,” replied the Peon” 

" What ! the fellow dares to come ai this hour, in disguise too,” muttered 
the Baboo, returning towards his cushions. “ I might revt’iigc myself now ; 
I might make his proud Furingee head stoop before me. — Yet his eyes should 
not look upon this chamber. — Srcckishuri, I will come to him in the ku- 
cherree.” 

“ He is here,” said Sreckishun; and the Baboo, turning round, was asto- 
nished to see the tall figure of Forester in his Mohummedan dress, standing 
at the corner of the Persian carpet 

It seemed that this accomplished intriguer was for once taken by surprise; 
for he stood several moments looking at the stranger, hesitating how to receive 
him, until that person hiinadf making him a slight saiam, without bending his 
body, restored him to his presence of mind. f 

“ Well! Gholam Iloosein,” said the Bahoo, resuming his easy scujjpft, the 
cushions, and replacing his hookah to his lips; “I am glad to sce i 4lht#&- 
Hast thou not found a place jet ? We must see what we can do for thee. 
There is a Jiunadarship to he had at my own kucherrcc,— thou art a stout 
fellow, and might suit the post well. Thou wilt only have to knock about a 
few non-conforming Ryots. — What sayst thou to it ? I can get it for thee.” 

Forester only replied by a smile, and coolly looking round the apartment 
to see who were present, observing only the Baboo’s servants, In; threw him- 
self, rather in English, than in Mohummedan lashion, upon a damask couch, 
which was near him. 

“ Ah ! ha !” said the Baboo, taking a long sip at the silver cup ; “ it strikes 
me thou wilt be too great a man to wear a badge ! — Thou must be a Thanadar 
at least ! — This is not in my way. — I could perhaps get thee made keeper of a 
salt-store, a very respectable office indeed. Only, friend, I would advise thee 
to learn more humility before thy Serishtadar than thou uscst before me. 
Ojee ! these sons of the Prophet arc incapable of politeness. — You cannot 
make a nautch girl out of a sow.” 

“ Ah ! worthy Baboo !” said Forester, calmly, “ the reason is, that we do 
not live on pure water as thou dost. Let thy enp bearer pour me out a cup of 
the beverage thou art quaffing there so luxuriously. Thou wilt sec me behave 
myself in an instant.” 0 

“ The dog that wants water* must go to the puddle, and not drink out of 
the cup of his master.” 
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“ Ho ! master Baboo !” said Forester, rising from his eotuth hastily) and 
speaking in English ; “ no more of this farce if you please— I would speak to 
thee in private.” 

** Wah, ysaji 1’* cried the Baboo., still in Ilindoostanee, and feigning gffeat 
surprise. — “.Here is a Mohummedan aping theFuringee; oris it a Furingee 
masking as a Mohummedan ?” 

“ Infpudent fellow ! thou knowest well who ami what I am. I came to 
,thq^ to speak of what thou wouldst wish none to hear but thyself. Let Gho- 
lam Hoosein speafrit in private ; for if thou persistest in thine insolence, it shall 
pftasethee less, when it is known that Henry Forester came to question thee l” 

“ What ! Captain Forester in these clothes?— Wah ; wah 1” cried the Baboo, 
still in ifindoostanec. “ Salam, Saheb,— salarn ;” nnd rising up, he saluted 
himt§fith the most perfect gravity.— “ Ho, fellows ! — a chair for Forester 
Saheb. Unhappy that I am, to have been so mistaken. My house is honour- 
ed! You see, Saheb, this is my state-apartment: I light it up to-night, to 
try whether it would do against the next Doorga Pooja. I hope your honour 
will'Stend my nautch.” 

“Well, Baboo,” said Forester; “ now you have chosen to acknowledge 
me, shall I speak in Hiiuloostance, or in English ?— I warn you it is a danger- 
ous matter— not fit for common cars.” 

* It’ Captain Forester has some private commands for me, my men shall not 
betray them.— Sreekishun, shut the door into the court, and let no one enter. 

— Ramanu.ul is my cup-bearer,— I conceal nothing from him; but if your 
hojfifcir fears his presence-” 

fear him ! my worthy Shear !— it is of thy doings that I am about to 
speak. Dismiss or retain whom thou pleasest.” 

“ Happy is he whose deeds are not done in darkness!” said the Baboo, 
unabashed — “ Kamanund, thou mayest stay-— ‘Now, Saheb, speak which lan- 
guage thou will ; lor this good servant understands both ” 

“ Well, Baboo,” said Forester, in Hlndoostanee; “thou knowest YooSuf 
Uicfe Khan ?” 

“ A worthy man,— a very respectable Zumccndar,— rather old,— and grow- 
ing blind I think, — yes! yes! I know him well; he came to me for advice 
how to present a petition of appeal to the Board of Revenue — I gave him some 
assistance ; hut he had a good cause.— Has he gained his right, good old man ?” 

“ No, he has lost his siimul.” 

“ That is a bad matter —Lost his grant ! — he might as well lose a leg ! — it 
will make his case very lame, I fear ” 

“ Aye, but I am come to look for it !” 

“ What is that you say? Come here to look for it? The Nuwab has hot 
been in my bouse for many days *, \ saw it last in bis own bands, in tbc Board 

Kucbeuee.” 

“ Tbou bast seen it then?” 

u Ob yes', frequently ” 

“ And read it?” 

“ Assuredly ! I give no advice in a lawsuit, without examining all the 
papers. — Ha ! ha ! I am no calf in these matters,” 

“ Dost thou remember its purport ?” 

“ Perfectly i” 

“ Was it an hereditary grant?” 

“ It was 1 — the words ‘ Nuslunbad Nuslin’ were-.n the body of the deed; 
these arc singular words too, to find in a document from that part of India.— 
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I remember them perfectly.-Yet I think the new regulation,, will icweely ! 
uphold this part of it.” 

Forester was for a moment silent with hesitation j - the Baboo drained tb# ’ 
silver cup of its last drop. * „ / " 

“ Bishen Chuncl is a fellow of thine, is he not?” asked Forester. 

“ He was one of my apprentices; now he follows the business of a Mookh- 
tar and broker.” 

* Is he honest, thinkest thou ?” ^ ; 

” I know not, —a strange question, Saheb.— 'Mookht^ have a difcous 
reputation : — I should be sorry to stand zamin for him.” * 

“ Security has been required of him by the Board ; thou wilt let Jim go to 
prison then, rather than bail him?” 

“ Wall, wah !— what is this you say? Why should I be his znmin ?4*But 
explain this, I pray you. — Of what is he accused?” 

“ He iH supposed to have forged the sunud, which was put into the hands 
of Yoosuf Ulee Khan, ut the same time that the originul was stolen^ropi 
him.” 

“ Mahadeo ! Mahadco ! — what is this you say ?” — cried the Baboo, drop- 
ping his hookah, and opening both his ejes in astonishment “ forged ! 
stolen! what villain could have done this? — Wah! wah! who could profit 
by it ? — No ! no ! your honour is joking with me.” 

“ I tell thee what passed this morning. Thy minion is required to give 
security for attendance on a suspicion of forgery.” 

My minion, indeed ! -If he is n villain, let him hang like a beast ^ A 
forgery! the Nuwab’s sunud! who would gain by forging that ? A^fes ! 
The words could gain him nothing.” 

u Ah! the words! — what words, my worthy Baboo?— Ramnnund, hast 
thou no more water for thy master?” 

“ The words, my master named ” 

“ I did not name them.” 

“ Your honour enquired of them; but the Nuwab must not suffer so. — 
The Governor-General Sahcb is generous; he wilL uphold the inheritance. — 
The old man is my friend, and I will assist him.” 

“ Aye, that’s good ! find the right sunud for me; be sure thou lett’st mo 
have it.” 

“ I find it! by the holy Gunga, where should I find it? I will assist, 
assuredly ; and if this Bishen Chund is guilty— yet there is more cause to 
suspect the other party. Ilutun Ghos is a rascal ; lie has been detected in 
fabrications. Hoes your honour suspect Bishen Chund ?” 

“ I suspect him only of connivance— I suspect a more powerful man than 
him of the forgery.” 

“ Ha said the Baboo, “ Bishen Chund can hardly have joined with 
Tlututt Ghos *, yet it is possible, - they shall both bang if it be so.” 

“ What, Baboo \ bast thou the power to bang them?’ 

“ Sahcb l Sahcb l I bate to sec such villains live.” 

** Nay, my good friend l do not wish all villains too quickly to the devil. 
To be plain with you: Yoosuf Ulec’a sunud must be found! mark what I 
say— must he found ! and thou art the only man who can find it for him. If 
thou wouidst keep this counsel, and have matters go no further, let the old 
man find it, as he lost it— somewhere in his own chambers. Take this advice, 
and prevent its being discovered in thy clutches. What ! thou smilest at my 
threats ! mark thou yet further !-If thou dost not wish to have the floor of 
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a ciftai » »l$J*rfgalotf<tag up, nor the money bags of thy master, stamped 
*S4.f Government, brought into the Ntzamut Adaw ut ; and ,f thou 
Si*ldstnotsl» B*b#t> 3rijmolyin Bonurjee hang by the sideofBishen Chund, 

J&fii japkfee fo H nd; as I havffeid.-if not, remember ” • 

■‘^Me 4 Jkpoh,.Ae moo trembled from head to foot ; but the energy 
, iubZi'chKesmtei to his feet at the Inst taunt, conveyed m thtsspeeOh, 

• scemetf to shew it was with jmsion that he shook. . , , 

.‘•Afuringee Captain he exclaimed ioud/y, and throwing off ell further 
‘(snjft; “ thou #t come Sere to insult me in my own house! where is,the 
s Jbrcfof my fathers ?” ^ 

“ Their sword !” said Forester, with a snqering lqgg| ; “j^hey wcre Ben- 
galees, Iikc thyself.” 9 

w if nsolent Furingee ! thy words are lies.” 

Henry Forester turned close upon him, for a moment raised his clenched 
hand, but checking the impulse ' “ Diamonds arc misplaced upon the brow 
of ji i thief,” said he, jerking the Baboo’s turban from his head; and, laughing 
insultingly, he rapidly left the apartment 

We an* then shown the Baboo in Ins official capacity, — the apparent 
slave, but the i cal master, o( Sir Chuiles W roughton: 


At eleven o’clock the next morning, Baboo Brijmoluin Bonurjee, as usual, 
entered the collector’s kucherrec at Ulecpoor. Since lie had been elevated to 
the rank of one of the Company’s district treasurers, the Baboo, although he 
coafrjiiucd to act as sircar to several private gentlemen, conducted this latter 
poraon of his business by the agency of a numerous tribe of understrappers, 
who received one anna from every rupee of their master’s profits. He thus 
saved himself the trouble of going the daily round of all his employers, with 
the sole exception of Lady Wroughton, to whom, as the lady of his principal 
patron and official superior, lie condescended still to pay this maik of respect. 

The demeanour and appearance of the Baboo in the revenue kucherrce was 
something between obsequiousness as a sircar, and the bloated consequence of 
the native man of wealth in private. Through the chambers of office, occupied 
by the busy cranies, accountants, and mootiisuddies, all of whom had some tie 
of obligation to himself, he would strut with important gravity ; returning only 
the salatn of the scrishtadar and nnzir, whose official rank was equal to his 
own. He passed through the busy crowd in perfect silence, as if he attended 
to no department beyond his own, though when he was seated in the small 
chamber adjoining the subterraneous treasury every separate officer carried to 
him a report of what was going on in his part of the public business. Again, in 
the parlour of his master, Sir Charles, the pliant treasurer, assumed a very dif- 
ferent countenance. He generally managed to make his morning salaam alone; 
it was a most sycophantic bow, always accompanied with a set compliment; sig- 
nifying that to his patron he owed wealth, place, and life. The pleasantest smiles 
lighted up his broad features, and he had always a sufficient stock of Calcutta 
news to amuse his patron for half an hour before he commenced the routine of 
the day. % 

Having paid his usual compliment, and exhausted his morning collection of 
anecdotes, the Baboo had seated himself on his carpet, in the midst of his own 
deputies, and the rupees they were counting, when a peon summoned him back 
to the presence of the collector. » 

“ Baboo,” said Sir Charles, “ how much is there in the treasury?” 

“ Four lakhs, twenty-four thousand, up ho last night, my lord.” 
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I ^ * n ^ )a ^ s ' ) '^^ or *£Wl »• caning to. wvrt^.jfvfcay ij^ur ‘ 

. " In bags of five thousand rupees each.” , 

“ You are sure it is all right?” asked flkCharies. ] 
letter he held in one hand, and at the BabooT ' 

“ Will your lordship come and see ?” 

"I might as well , perhaps,— yet this must be all a mistake.— D>oyof know* ' 
Captain— P Ah—no.—Chu[)rassy t bringmykeysandalight.” r \ j 
The trap-door of the vault in which the governtapnt mo ^ was sccnrqfUtuf* 
two locks, so formed, that'the same key would hot open brai. Of these, &i r 
Charles kept one \ey % and the treasurer the other. It was necessary to ucs- 
cend with candjfcs, ..*$$• J • 

“ Let me sc£ 5ttd the bifronet ; “ how many bags ought there to he 
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deputy treasurer. 

“Aye — we might as well count them. — Cull the head accountant to keep a 
tally.” * 1 

The bags were carefully counted, and weighed, one against another, — (faery 
thing was found exact. 

“ Tut ! — nonsense ! —stupid ass !” muttered Sir Charles, hastily returning 
to his room, where he instantly sat down and scribbled a note, which was thrown 
to an attendant peon. As he resumed his hookah, he observed Ins treasurer 
standing before him. 

“ Well, my good Baboo ! what do you wanr ?” . 

“ I wish to speak one word in your lordship’s ear,”— replied the B^Po, 
without his usual smiles. 

“ Speak away, my old buck ! what’s the matter now ?” 

“ Your slave is afraid he is under your lordship’s displeasure.” 

“ Why so —Baboo— why so ?” 

“ I owe every thing to your lordship,— I have served your lordship ever 
since you lived in the Buildings, I will never be emancipated : — your lordship 
took me out of the earth, and made me what I am,— your lordship’s favour is 
my parentage ; — distrust me — then cut my throat ” 

“ No Baboo, — not till you attempt mine, at any rate. But you and I ought 
to be very good friends what’s all this palaver about ?” 

“ Oh, yes ! you are my very best friend and patron ; — but I have a thousand 
enemies ! dogs that envy the lice I eat with your lordship’s favour. They live 
upon lies,— and would laugh at the holy toolsee-leaf and Ganges water: I 
pray their words may not reach your lordship’s car,” 

“ Why, my good Bonurjee,” said Sir Charles; “ I think you may feel tole- 
rably safe; most of those who arc about me are friends of yours ” 

“ But your lordship receives letters, — your lordship counts my treasury,— 
your lordship listens to the words of my enemies, and I am a miserable man !” 

“You must have over-eaten yourself this morning, man; I have had no 
auwals or petitions from natives.” 

“ Your lordship receives one English letter, and, distrusting your slave, 
counts his treasury ” 

“ Well ! have you any English enemies, whom you describe as living upon 
lies?” 

“ The English Sahcbs are illuminated with silver faces ! If all were like 
your lordship. How shall my poor tongue apostrophize against an English 
gentleman !— I am your slave; ytf^pever jritercept my lies, my lord. I walk 



am this enemy of 
►tir story." 
i^)|)y me, that I 
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’ j n p,o Jay, not in the ojght ; yet fci^e is one gentleman who is nngry that I 
live - !’ . ' ,/ ^ 

• . *“wiiafr, %^oo! have you too made yourself enemies amongst us ?■— Oh, 

yqiijnean Beavoir^bq spoke agaJqst you before the Board." 

' ofthappy unifef Mr. Beavoir’s displeasure; but he is an 

Jionoifrable gentfipaft. * Thfi other, who hutes me,— I beg pardon for speaking 
* 9 ho before your lordship,— ho would tell untruths to ruin me.— He has evil 
designs against me.— I think, indeed, of demanding security before the Supreme 
YyOflft. hr 

# This ij a drolfstory. - rtuppose you fear this f< 
yours. Name him, and I shall see what weight there, 

“ You? lordship hears no calumny from my toi C3 _._, , , , 

* should find persecution with any English gcntletlan.-^But I speak boldly to 
youriordship; Captain Forester is my enemy." 

“ By Jove ! he is right, — and how the devil did you happen to quarrel with 
him?” 

“ Oh, my lord, I only tell in confidence,— I never breathe my misfortune to 
anoWicr person; I must not say more: I hear in secret. — But your lordship 
must know those who hate me, or I maj fall into distrust, which would he hot 
ashes on my head, and on the head of my son ” 

“ But I must have a reason for all this." 

“ My lord, this gentleman came some weeks ago to Calcutta. He lived in 
my house. — This all very well. — My house is his, if he wish. But he asked 
me Jo do what my honest clean hands never could do. — I ask pardon,— I must 
‘ b«#tent.” 

“ Indeed, my old fellow, you must not ; you have explained some very 
strange circumstances concerning this Forester; you must tell me all; it will 
go no further " 

“ Your lordship’s word, it will go no further.” 

“ Pooh ! pooh ! you know my taciturnity very well ” 

“ Oh, yes, — I trust it. — My lord, as I am Brijmohun, son of Bhopal, Captain 
Forester wanted me to assist in stealing— in eloping a young lady." 

“ What the deuce ! this is a good story indeed," said the baronet, laughing 
heartily. What you, Baboo ! you assist, with that round body of yours?” 

“ With my servants, my lord." 

M And in the name of wonder, who may have been the intended victim ?" 

“ I am your lordship’s slave ! when I heard, I fell upon my face with shame. 
I would rather die a leper than rob my master’s house. — I shook w ith rage, — 
I called names, — I refused. — lie went away angry, and swore he would ruin me.” 

“ But this may be a serious matter. — Do you mean to insinuate that Miss 
Eldridgc was the girl?" 

if My lord, he did not name the Missy Baba. — But I can understand hints, 
and so may your lordship." 

“ Is it possible ? I remember Lady Wroughton’s asking about this Forester 
the day she arrived. — There is some intrigue or mystery which they won’t let 
me into. — But I’ll find it out.— BaJjpo,,this may turn out useful intelligence of 

yours." . 7v~'VV* u 

“ And your lordship restores me to favObjgj?”, 

“ Never lost, my good friend^— new^^Sfep^et.” 

“ Then your slave is paishkary is vacant. 

—I can recommend a ?efy bffChund.— If your lordship 

would condescend.” mr 
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44 But your lordship nominates.” 

“ Aye J b*tf they must be attended to.”*Ji. 

“ As your lordship pleases,” said the Baboo, mik$f ht^S^. M *Vour 
lordship’s last mouth’s account wants your sigiteiut&HafcaM bring it ?* 

4 * Oh, dr-n the account — let it stand, can’t you J” ^ ° 

“ Qh»yw, a^urod'y.-But this Bishop Chun^ my lord, is a very clever 
man*, of good character shall! present him ?’* A ^ 

“ 0 -fc Bisher|'^|fi(oo,’* said the baronet.-^What more, Baboo?” • 

“ Nothing I will bring the papers.” 

Thfe treasured rtsfiSJj^aud Sir Charles was composing himself to*wri|e an 
official letter, whet* hd'ffrwRrcd, bringing a large ledger. ^ 

“ Your lordship hfcd better sigu this. It is a small account.—* November, 
total creditor-four thousand two hundred sicca rupees ; debtor, six thousand 
four hundred.’— Here is the new phaeton inclined in the charges.” 

Sir Charles eyed his persecutor with a look, in which augor, shameful 
vexation were mingled. 

“ Take this away,” said he, ** and bring your Omedwar whenever you will.” 
The treasurer bowed as low as his own knees, repeating the set compliment, 
and retired with the ledger closed, and a little more dignity than usual in his 
steps. After for a short time inspecting the calculations and payments to be 
made for the day by the officers of his own department, he took the book of 
daily entries, and sat himself down in a small closet adjoining, upparenj^ to 
study its contents. But if this was his intention, he was frequently interrupt- 
ed — Scarcely had lie been five minutes in private, when his own personal fol- 
lower, Sreekishun, approached him with more than ordinary deference. 

“ Iley ! Srcekislmn, what dost thou want?” 

“ Kliiidiivuml, the pottah you promised me.” 

“ Ah, serpent, thou art ever pestering me for that ppttah. How can I give 
it thee? the siuawul (the manager of an estate under attachment) is in the 
JVIofussil.” 

“ A perwaneh from my master will be sufficient} I have been your slaw 
four months,— my wife and children arc stai vmg ” 

" Well, fellow, thou shalt have a letter. — But if thou gettest thy pottalt, 
thou wilt go ami work at thy plough. Is it not better to stay near the good 
things of the Sudur station, and the city ?” 

“ My jot will fall into arrear : what will my children do ?” 

“ Thou ait an active lad. — How shouldst thou like to become jcyt rypt o£ 
Chikra under the Company ? in a few months, perhaps, thy destiny may bfp 
happy.” ^ 

“ I wpuld not abandon my master, who is my father and mother; but the 
perwaneh 

“That thou shalt have;” and so saying, the Baboo wrote ft pbort Persian 
note an<l gave it to his servant. 

In order to understand the charaefef ,pf t|ie Baboo’s establishment and con- 
sequence, it is necessary to explain, that the greater portion of the numerous 
followers, by whom he was In his motions, were persons who, 

claiming soifte place or som£$^jftfn rftf hung about the kucherree 

until their case should be the Babo ° P°w««ed 

in the district, induced alll^Mm^t him. 

Amt J our .IS. V ^ Q 
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and among the number there were oftjn many who had claims on other depart- 
ments than the collector’s. Of these persons, Brijmohun Bonurjee, by arts 
exceedingly common with his tribe, had the address totnake a large proportion 
subservient to him#rif%»ring their attendance, the duration of which he had 
the means of r e Ad ' There were few of whom he could make no use in 
his extensive afr^s^fbil.he had sufficient discernment to select such as might 
be safest for his motivate commissions. The advantage of this practice was 
two fold; for he maintained* considerable suite at no expense to himself, and 
he had the best s^rity fof&e fidelity of his agents; hope made them trusty 
as long as they remained, anT they retired to a distanc^jgaifloon as their time of 
service had expired. 

As Sreekishun left the closet, with a thousand egressions of gratitude, 
another, less bold than himself, appeared in the d<ftrway,and with joined hands 
qnd the most piteous tone o^voicc, cried out two or three times before he 
could attract the Baboo’s attention: “ Protector of the poor ! your slave is 
destitute — your favour only caitlavc him.” 

JjkSdence, fellow !” said the Baboo, at length deigning to look at him. 
“ Who is it? what, Ject Sing! thou who wert turned out of your jum&daree ! 
— Thou must wait a long time before thou canst expect it again. Stand back, 
fellow, and let the nazir come in.” 

The nazir, a Moosulman, but not the less a friend of the Baboo s, entered the 
closet with a bundle of papers, and seating himself on the corner of the trea- 
surer’s carpet, commenced a conversation in a low whisper. 

“ Jdere is the great case come from the Sudur Dcwany Adawlut,” said he. 
“ flow came Gopal Doss to get the decree ?” 

The Baboo shrugged his shoulders, and said it was his destiny 

“ There is no appeal,” said the nazir, “ and here is the order come to put 
him in possession.” 

“ There is no hurry for that,” said the Baboo. 

“ None at all ; it can stay one month in the duftcr ” 

“ And it will take two months to make up the Pydawarec papers.” 

" Oh yes, and the boundaries are very difficult to ascertain -—Your own 
villages adjoining mfist not be given up.” 

” By no ‘means; besides, the malik of Monza Bishunpoor claims two 
villages, he will not yield.” 

“ Not lie; he will collect his ryots and resist encroachment ; then the case 
will go over to the magistrate for investigation, and he cannot decide it within 
a year.” 

“ And if he decides against us, we can appeal.— Besides, there is a river 
running through the lands, which the ferry-men claim as their property ; this 
will be a long time settling ” 

“ True: and they will resist my peons in carding orders; this will make a 
long trial.” * 

“ Aye, and in our own Uchcrrec too. The rascally witnesses always con- 


ceal themselves, nazir, ch ?” 

“ Yes, Baboo, and we have no power to search their houses : this must go 
again to the magistrate ” 

“ Aye, aye,— and, my friend, we have forgotten one great thing.” 

“ What mean you ? — the buildings and tariks ?” 

“ No : do you not remember tbit J made over tfcc village of Perkry to your 


cousin Niamut Ulee ; who need 1 
“ Ah ! that did not strikfc me^ 


ight, of course, without a suit.” 
need not give that up> — it ii 



“ Tfie Uuboo 

clew.— It is clear you will not lose posyssion for these eight-ten year*,— l 
will put the papers back into the dufter.- Salam,' Baboo Saheb.” 

8everal other officersof the kucherree had interviews in tuwj so that the 
treasurer, whose proper sphere was the charge of th<*4Mh t , soon knew every 
estate that was declared in balance, every tenuflr 'ifot was endangered, 
and every perwaneh that was issued under the ortlwipf tftat day. About 
three o’clock in the day, while one of the niohurrvr8 7 wk!fll with him, the 
Mookhtar Bishen Clumd entered suddenly, with a countenance betraying his 
wish to speak to the Baboo without delay. his principal was not tho 
quicker in finishing t^papers before him ; on thffontrary,ne seemed design- 
edly to delay by thelanerous questions lie asked the clerk. — When he at last 
disappeared, the ModSPrar approached the very ear of his patron, and whis- 
pered, “ we have lost the nufWs sunud ; it is not to be found any wherry” 

Not a feature changed in the Baboo’s countenance ; or it would seem as if 
he received this intelligence with the most profound indifference. He continued 
silent for a few minutes, while his agent stoo%reml>ling by his side. — At last, 
catching ^glimpse of this terror, “ fool 1” said he, in a whisper; “a "kite 
face caiynot serve me: — meet me in an hour at my house. — Ho! Sicekismm, 
does any op® elst^wish to see rue?” 

“ Ramnarayuri Sircar is here.” 

“ Very well,— let him come in.” 

Rainnarayun, one of his agents in the business of piivatc sircarcc, now 
brought him several papers and English orders, which he took, and hastily 
ran over. 

“ Order to get Mr. Merton’s salary very good. — These chits of 00^0, 
and 200 rupees to box-walas from Mrs. Title. — Take batta and dustoorce, 
Rainnarayun, take batta —Order twenty-four dozen of Hodgson’s ale for Mr. 
Spruce:— very good ! — Ten thousand rupees wanted by Colonel Dandle to 
build a new kitchen. — Wall, wall !— he is going to be invalidated, and still 
builds new kitchens! No, -no; say I shall not have money till next year. — 
A musical snuff-box and souvenir for Mrs. Dero/.io; — buy them in the China 
bazaar, and clunge Tulloh’s prices. — One hundred gold mohurs to pass to Mr. 
Rivers’s account, and to pay Dykes and Confer buggy— Ah ! keep that order, 
but don’t pay.— No, no— no hurry.” 

“ But, my master, I was told to bring back the receipt from Dykes and Co.” 

“ Ojee, Rivers Saheb never asks for receipts ” 

“ Mosely Saheb desired me to take receipts.” 

" Who is Mosely Saheb? he is not my master, I tell thee ! never mind the 
receipts; no hurry to pay. Any more, Rainnarayun, — anymore? 

“ No more, Klmdavund; but Mosely Saheb spoke very peremptorily; he 
will be angry ?” 

“Let him be angry. — Whose servant art thou, his or mine? Go, take the 
papers; I have given the orders.” * 

Not daring to encounter any more of his master’s displeasure, the obse- 
quious sircar retired; and soon after flic Baboo himself, rising from lii.s closet, 
entered the collector’s office, and stating that he had private business at home, 
asked permission to lock up his treasury : it was readily granted, and Sir 
Charles himself ttilught it needlflM to remain on duty when his treasurer 
had departed. ^ >, 

To console the lovers pOeticril ‘jMfof/’ it is right fo mcnlion, that 
the Baboo was tried in the (qr forger), convicted, and 
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sentenced to transportation tor tile. It is admitted that some of the dtfaifo 
of the trial are identical with those which, a ftfiort tiftie back, actually oc* 
cufred m the ^(ipr^|_Court. Sir Charles VVroughton, too, found that he 
had to discharge jMJ^iadjusted public account, and had not the mean's ; 
in consequence was compelled to relinquish his public etnolff* 

ments fora time^teSgphis whist-partics, and to reduce his slakCa. The 
other chief agenbrWffxtritj|tt^^oin the toils of the Baboo’s villany : 
the nawab is rigtyed ; Dilj^K^^e Pearl of the Afghans/’ is brought to 
England, though the newspapers never mentioned her frivol ; and Forester, 
though he espouses another lacly, becomes “ a hap^pmarried man,” and 
actually attains the rank of major. ^ 7> 

m 
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M ISRK Pit ESENTA T1 ON OK THE “ HUtlKAIj^f^ 

To Tin: Editor. 

Sir : As you lately pave insertion to a defence of the edit^jjt^i^|0Be7Jgn/ 
Hurkunt, I tliink you will deem it only fair to notice his gratuitous and unjust 
attacks on the character of any one who is not in India to defend himself. In 
the Hwlcaru of the 24th of June last, I find the following passage, in reference 
to jhe controversy as to whether the origin of the Indian debt was commercial 
or tcrriforial : 

“ 'Hie whole force of the India-IIouse appears to have been mustered in this deadly 
strife — a war, ni truth, pro aits ft form. Mr. Mehill, oi course, headed the 
household troops, who crowded to the rescue, and manned this truly frightful 
yawning breach in the very stronghold of the Company. lie was succeeded by the 
sacred squadrons of .Blacks and Parry and the Asiatic Journal, besides the Cossacks 
and inercetiaries—the anonymous pamphleteeis— the AinoN and Mui tins and other 
Pindarics.” 

I beg to state, tl#t I never took any part in the controversy, in the Asiatic 
Journal or jmy where else, and newer published any anonymous pamphlet, 
on this or any other subject, since I left Bengal in 182-1 It is true, that I 
there printed some correspondence with the government, and lemaiks regard- 
ing my removal from that country ; but as the printer, though an East Indian, 
and therefore under the protection of the laws, was afraid to put his name to 
it, I may he excused for withholding mine, while a sentence of deportation 
hung over my head 

With regard to the term “ mercenary,” it is true that, from eight to twelve 
years ago, I received payment foi editing and contributing to several daily 
journals in Bengal, and to monthly periodical in this country long since 
discontinued But, for the last Seven years and upwards, I have had no 
pecuniary interest, direfct or indirect, iu publishing any political writings what-* 
soever. I am, therefore, not a little surprised at such a charge from the editor 
of the Bengal JIvikaru, who is himself, at the very moment of making it, ajld 
has been for probably the last fifteen years, an “ anonyqpus mercenary,” in 
the only sense in which he ever could apply these terms to me. 

I remain, Sir, . 

Your Inost obedient servant, 

1 8a s ui out) Aunot. 
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lNT'ehCtWRSE WITH CHINA. 

t t (From a Cor reston dint in China.) 

Our intercourse with distant nations has been latjrtftfer extended, that 
countries remain unvisited by our countrymen JBjfiJRiujritimc laws, nor 
impediments arising from navigation, climate, aJHBkl character, have 
iplWod a barrier to British enterprise. j perseverance, and 

oonorliatory measures, we have gained RccW^ to, om^^roved onr relations 
with lihe remotest and most inhospitableilwSi, # ^ 

There arc but few countries in eastern Atjk Which do not enjoy, to some 
extent, the ptivileife^friCBdly intercourse with the enlightened nations of 
Europe. Chinn, CorefJ^d Japan have been obstinately closed against them. 
With respect to Clrifift/ecfa in the last century, when navigation was tardy 
and difficult, we fad access to the harbours oLFo-keen and Chc-keang pro- 
vtoces. Though few of our ships went thither^md the demand Ibr tea was 
comparatively small in this country to what now, we maintained commcr- 
cial relatijMkygth these ports. At the present period, when we could su|j)ly 
all provinces of China, Manchoo Tartary, and Formosa with 

t0 a VCr ^ B reat cxtent > on d purchase vast rpiantilies of 
teas irtffllMp^bourhood of the place of their growth, we are restricted to 
one port.^The obstacles which preclude all hope of re-establishing our trade 
have been considered so formidable as to deter us from persevering in the 
attempts of opening a free intercourse with the most important emporiums of 
China. Both parties have .suffered on this account; though the Chinese 
government, as a body, will never acknowledge it, the local manduidils, find 
especially the people, arc aware of the great advantage which would accrue to 
them if the trade was free from these restrictions. 

No rational being can approve of the anti-national system of tlm Chinoso; 
on the other hand, we arc by no means justified in forcing our trade upon a 
country which rejects it with disdain. 

To all those who are not personally acquainted with the nctnrfl state of 
China, anil who only judge fiom reports and imperial edicts, every attempt to 
establish a liher.il intercourse with this immense nation mist appear both futile 
and wanton ; facts, however, speak to the contrary, arid liav$, within the 
space of twelve months, proved that the object is by no means so hopeless as 
one might be led to believe. We have been grossly mistaken in our opinion 
of the Chinese government, which has veiled itself at Canton in a kind of 
mysterious grandeur, and addresses barbarians in haughty and reproachful 
language. The power and resources of so immense an empire have Inen 
magnified; we have fancied (bits, armies, and navies to repel every intruder 
from the coast We considered the natives hostile to onr enterprise ; wc 
viewed them as an anti-commercial people, avert* to the introduction of foreign 
manufactures. These prejudices must iiow^|dnli. We that their 

forts, all along the coast, are in a state of dilapidation, unprovided with a 
sufficient number of cannon; that, with the exception of a few mHitia, there 
i» no military force to oppose a landing; that the Chinese navy possesses ^ 
neither skill nor courage to drive away a single Jndiaman from any of the 
harbours: we dJfcot, however, triumph at their weakness, the fruit of a 
bigotted adherence to an obiolcttrsyetcm, which is crumbling into dust. Instead 
of a hostile population, we m«ct a kind-hearted race of people, who joyfully 
receive us, nml trade with us overt At the peril of their lives. We meet 
mandarins, who -avail thenrsclves of 4hc opportunity to enter into commercial 

• 
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dealing?'. The name of the English nation, formerly described as ** red* 
bristled barbarians,” is vindicated, not by force of arms, but by a single tract 
written by M%Cha*. Marjoribanks Yet, notwithstandja^ this, tb^placard* 
stuck up against u$$tever our ships appeared, durinpHpb late voyag^ to the 
north-e&t coast, mm ontumelious as possible. We are called deceitful 
barbarians, who et^.i^ike rats; to whom lying is second nature; who 
ought to be guarded and expelled. The natives are threatened with 

the severest punishment if they arc so treacherous as to engage in any commer- 
cial dealings withjps; degradation announced if any mandarin should relax 
in his vigilance or fail in his effort!' to drive us away. To the honour of a 
far mandarins, it must he said, that, as soon as they became better acquainted 
with us, they tore down these offensive placards, which only opposed abuse to 
our just demands, and were laughed at by the people.' Latterly, the manda- 
rins of Che-keang and Fo-keen provinces have abolished this practice, and never 
intermeddle with us. Yet trie imperial rescripts are still the same, and we 
might as well expect that the FljJipc would grant the liberty of the press, as that 
the Pekin government would willingly throw open all its harbour^o the Eng- 
lish. We are again and again admonished to restrict our trade^Ciinjim, and 
never violate the old-established laws. The authorities and jmifjjftants at 
Canton are enjoined to give us no just reason of complaint,’JprtJ&^,QUiperor 
cherishes compassion towards distant foreigners. Thus, these declarations act 
as a^eck upon our trade at Canton, bccaiffe the officers and merchants are 
responsible if we seek for other emporiums where we are treated with more 
justice. 

In our intercourse with the mandarins, and we have had access to the highest 
authorities, and freely conversed with them, we have endeavoured to combat 
their objections against our trading on the following grounds : 

1st. The laws of China, according to their own assertions, never vary. 
Now it is upon record, that our ships traded formerly to the northern har- 
bours. The emperor Kang-he gave lull permission to lorcign vessels to come 
to all the provinces of the empire. This regulation, according to the celes- 
tial immutability, cannot be annulled. 

2d. Wc are told,' that the great emperor cherishes the utmost compassion 
towards distant foreigners. It docs, howeier, not reach us at Canton. Now 
we are come to participate in it, and this boundless imperial compassion cannot 
refuse to grant our petition. 

3d. We were officially informed, that the celestial empire exercises its sway 
over the four seas, and keeps all the natives in subjection Upon this principle 
of universal empire, wc are not aliens, and may, therefore, claim the same 
privileges as the natives enjoy from the universal monarch. 

4th. The doctrines of the sage Confucius teach, that all men within the 
four seas arc brethren, and that it is a matter of joy when a friend arrives from 
a distant country. We come hs brethren and friends, and ought we not to be 
udiuitted as merchants ? 

5th. Mencius says, that, wherever a government exercises benevolence, all 
the merchants repair to the maikct of such a country. You tell us that you 
arc swayed by benevolence in your administration, and we wish to afford a 
speaking proof of this assertion, ft 

6th. Our government permits your vessels to come to all our harbour*. Your 
Keang-nan, Fo-keen, and Canton junks arrive annually in our port* and trade 
freely. Can we not, upon the strength of international laws, ask the same 
privileges? Wc not only allow your merchants to trade, but also to settle, 
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*her6ver they choose; and why would you not give tit the tamfc pen^^ion m 
your empire ; the more so, as you allege that, according to the mafcHh-offeon- 
fuchts, you give mq riB t h an you receive ? * 9 ' + , . 

These AsmonstraWP were also handed over in writj^fel h ftve very 
been sent to Pekin. To us, this sort of reasoning puerile ; but in 

the eyes of a Chinese it is incontrovertible. The never attempted* 

to contradict the first three points ; but in regard they remarked 

that we ought to drive the junks away, andyohibit themfrom trading : admi- 
rable advice from a paternal government ttrfit we replied that our nation 
was too enlightened to enforce the exclusive system of the middle ages, and 
as China pretended t6 be the foremost in civilization, we were rather puzzfft 
at this illiberal remark . A Here ended the matter. We were informed that the 
only obstacle in the way of trade was the imperial will, the sole rule of the 
mandarins; that the king of our nation ought t^ipply to the great emperor, 
and that they themselves would second us in obtaining what we demanded. 
They could not allow us to trade in the po#s, but we might try it outside. 
They were At.t^e same time ready to supply us with provisions, upon the sple 
conditiqrf i Wje would accept them gratis. 

The aHOTljt'tCppen a legal trade with the northern ports of China origi- 
nated in principles of Mr. Chas. Marjoribanks, who, as the chief of 

the British Victory, sent the Lord Amherst up the coast, to open new channels 
for British enterprise and new%iarkets for our manufactures. From%hat 
moment, several country ships have followed the track, and made successful 
voyages. None of them was higher than Ning-po in Che-keang province, 
except the Sylph, from Calcutta, which went up to Manchoo Tartifry and 
visited Keang-nan. Her appearance on the coast awakened a great sensation. 
The Kcang-nan mandarins were persuaded that, judging from the firmness of 
the English nation, this vessel was sent by government to insist upon trading. 
They could never believe that we would relinquish an object which was so very 
attainable, when demanded with firmness. Their jealousy was considerably 
blunted, and they were polite and cringing to excess. Fearful that the docu- 
ments given by them to Mr. H Lindsay, the supercargo of the Lord Amherst , 
might be productive of hostile feelings, they did all in thcii*power to conciliate 
our goodwill. Those mandarins who, in the first expedition, had made a great 
deal of bluster, were upbraided by the emperor, who, at the same time, reward- 
ed one who had behaved with the utmost servility towards us. They repeated 
their permission to trade outside, and gave us a rich supply of all sorts of pro- 
visions. The mandarins, who had been degraded on our account for suffering 
us to enter the hat hours, were again restored to their rank. Only Kwang, a 
rear admiral of the Woo-sung station, was still under the imperial displeasure, 
because, instead of driving the Lord Amherst to the south, back to Canton, he 
had permitted her to go to the north : a very grievous offence. From the time 
the Sylph left the shores of Kcang-nan, she nctfer entered any port, and suf- 
fered comparatively little annoyance from the mandarins in her commercial 
dealings, who eventually turned merchants and brokers themselves. 

Such is the present state of affairs. We sincerely hope that, in our cn- i 
lightened age, the track will never more he lost, and that the English nation 
will be the foremosf^n opening a legal trade, of such vast importance for the 
manufacturing classes in the country. But if we even disregarded so favour- 
able an opportunity of improving our commercial relations, foreigners will 
take advantage of it, and finally carry tfie point. English manufactures could 
hitherto not come in general use, because they became too expensive, on 
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** imported by way of Canton? our woollens, a* mtK* 
8oo|fibjOTf1^ the Keaug nan, Shan tnng, and Pe che le provinces, and w 
Mawfloo Tartarv, #*6 scarcely procurable. Our cheadJWicoes vy^M be in 
great rejue&t no vain conjectures. ft 

to. The writer of thif jraC&> personal interest in the extension of trade. Ho in 
rally aware that .s<tyt jurtfcfcs are very objectionable, and wishes sincerely that 
they never had exis^,' Yet, at the same time, he is anxious to see thew»H of 
national^iperstiuon removed, aada numerous, enthralled, though rational 
people, brought ipiearer contaet^h the most enlightened nation of the globe. 
To remove deep-rooted prejudice, and to wipe out the stain of barbarism endea- 
Mred to be indelibly fixed upon the English, the pres* has furnished and wiU 
furnish the means. There exists amongst the people of China an unquenebn 
able thirst after knowledge, partly the offspring of mere curiosity; and many 
thousands of books, both regions and scientific, distributed amongst them, 
have found eager readers. The government did not oppose this, but merely 
sent a set of the books up to PWcin, where they met with no disapproval. 

^ the greater part of the northern Chinese emporiums are scarcely known 
ns such b) name m England, we subjoin here a list, giving the latitude and 
longitude as well as we could make it out, which will suftee tilfthe coast 
is propei ly surveyed. As England could furnish ships to go 'upor* discoveries 
to the North Pole and Pacific Ocean, we inav also hope that a few survey^ 
vesWs will find their way to the north cua.sfltf China. 

Wc cannot pcrsim.le ourselves that the sole will of the Chinese autocrat 
ought to debar ns Irom seeking intercourse with this extensive coast. Even if 
we took tt for granted that the unanimous voice of the people, so strongly in 
favour of foreign intercourse, had nothing to do with the matter, still we can* 
not admit that wc are forcing our trade upon a nation which disdains it, unless 
wc confound the arbitral y enactments of the government with the public voice. 

hm ‘ llle “ llcH lulnl " m,ci1 h . v tlll ‘ emperor could not pmuade the local 
inandanns that we had no right to seek the trade ; they considered the imperial 
will binding upon themselves, and this was very just, hut by no means oblige* 
tory n points, else they would not invariable have advised us to go outside, and 
occasionally seconded our endeavours. It is true, wc have had many unplea, 
sant encounters with the naval mandolins, who were always ready to thwart our 
designs when they gamed an ascendancy ; hut they yielded as readily to neccs* 
mty and expediency : these collisions have, with euuy voyage, become less 
numerous, and will perhaps in future he entirely avoided. It i, a common* 
plate lemuik, that falsehood is the ruling principle of the Chinese government 
in Its transactions will, foreigner,. There arc some lew exceptions; yet if our 
fneiuls in Europe had kept this maxim better in view, they would have given 
more credit to their countrymen at Canton, whose good faith still rcmaii* 
umi" peached, than to the bombastic abuse of the roi duant celestials The 
writer of this is personally acquainted will, mandarins of the highest rank 
ut lie litis scarcely lound one who would not break his word, and even deny 
his most so emu assurances, whenever it suited his interest lo do so. This Is 
a lamenta lie fact, and a sure proof of the weakness of a government, which 
has M other weapons lint abuse and rhodomontade to oppose to English firm* 

Our motives, in coming along the coast, have been scrutinised with the 
greatest jealousy and a private report has been accordingly sent i»to Pekin 
A Mmiclioo, belonging to the imperial household, and who hadlmen one of 
those who were m attendance upon the British embassy, was purposely tZ 
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oa l^Murd tb« 8& 4ph fmil fling cfcoo, the capital* of Che fcag^.y & wtfT/i 
perfect courtier, and verted in aH the arts pf evasive diplomacy, 
he]coul<Uj£t rcprcj^js feelings wlien he at first saw the ^ll-built ftyft &y elk 
armed iftl uianncc^pi he involuntarily acknowledged, mt superiority;' He 
declared that he was sent on purpose to gain inforndl^wh order to ierftl in 
a true report to both the lieutenant-governor and to^OTjfieror. We thcjH 
fore hope, that if our representations reach the emperoT^ those false reports 
sent from Canton will lose their bad effect; even now we*are again as&urcd of 
the imperial compassion, which will not sufNr foreigners to*be ill-trStcd. 

But in endeavouring to trade to the nortwtn coast, arc w? not insulting the 
laws of the celestial empire? To this wc can only answer, that our goin^gp 
to -those ports is nothing tnore than retrieving our ancient privileges, w hich hava 
been lost on account of our ow n supincncss. Moreover, w e ought not to coil* 
found their laws with those of our country. In Chinn, the will of the empe- 
ror is law, and the decision of a mandarin ialnw*; a law exists or is abolished 
according as it agrees or disagrees with their views of self-interest. Wc mis- 
take the constitution of China by deriving our information from the panegyrics 
of Du Haltje apd similar writers; nor shall wc ever form a true ctftfnntc of 
this natioikif we put them on a level with Europeans, in point of civilization, 
whilst they ire : both ing more than semi-barbarians, though, at the same time, 
superior to almost every other nation in Asia, and susceptible of the highest 
polish and cultivation. The natiflh is not actuated by antipathy to foreiflprs ; 
on the contrary, they are fond of strangers; but it is the government, dread- 
ing European power, which tries to enforce a system of exclusion. It belongs 
to us to remove this prejudice, not by force, which w'ould goad the govern- 
ment immediately into favourable concessions, hut by conciliatory measures and 
British firmness, which, whilst it abstains from open violence, carries its point 
in the end. Wc all know that the most trivial thing is refused by these rulers, 
when humbly petitioned for, and that even the most important objects are 
granted when sternly demanded. Even the imperial will, which is now so 
directly opposed to us, would be construed into compassion w hen those Eng- 
lish barbarians once began in earnest to claim the same right which the British 
government grants to Chinese merchants in the poits of the Indian Archipelago. 
But we leave to statesmen to determine this point, how far we arc entitled to. 
ask in return for what wc have voluntarily granted, the same concessions, and 
subjoin an enumeration of the principal emporiums of the Chinese empire to 
the north-cast of Canton 

Canton Province . 

^ jjjjjjj ChuigJiac-hecn (native dialect Ting hoe), on the eastern frontier 

of Canton province, in the neighbourhood of Nainao Eland, J- C hnou - 

chow-foo district (native dialect Tco-clttw), lat. 23° 23' N„ long, lib 0 43' E. ; the nett 
emporium in importance, with its surrounding harbours, to the metropolis, Canton, 
where a brisk trade with the Indian Arcliipelugo, Hac nan, and the northern ports ot 

China, is carried on. Ships used to anchor at Nan- G cum J^J (native diulect 
Namao) Island. 

Fok'cen Province. 

Chang- chow -f oo (native dialect Slicing chew hoo ), lat. 24° 31' N., long. 
117° 43'SO^E., a considerable trading town, situated on a small river, which empties 
itself in anertuary not far from the city. Ships ought to anchor at ^.{f} Clun- hoc 

(native dialect Tin-hae) ; lat. 24° 17' N., long. 11H' 15' E. 

AatnlJounu N.IS. V'ol. 13. No.fiO. E 
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(n*toa»te« Amj,), infg) ^ ^ Tmif^nhKUt^t Mb* 

delect tfangJa) district - lat, 24° 27' 36" N,, long. 118° I O' 30'' j an exceliertapacfoit 
harbour, where the richest Chinese merchants reside, whose qMbrise exiNKtb all 
the coast and to the lpgu( Archipelago, Siam, Ac. ' The EngHK had fontefe a fto. 
*W bere * 

Ttevcx-diwo-foo (native dialect Trtan-chew), by Europeans called 
chewjat. 24° 36' t2" N„ long. 118° 42' 40", situated at the end of a bay which 
nds iimtensive shoals. An emraiura of great importance for the Europe trade, 

S3 till 11 rr- ~ \ . 1 . , * 
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^ X m fhtuy-gdn-heen (native dialect Ui-oa ) ; lat. 25° 3' N., long. 118° 
with a harbour sheltered from all winds, but difficult to enter, 

Hing-hm-foo (native dialect Iling-hoa-hoo); lat. 25° 25' 22" N., 

long. 119° 8' I5"j a great many small craft belong to this place, which has never been 
visited by any European ship. 

Ml fti m ‘ chov, 'f 00 (native dialect Hok-chew-hoo) j lat. 26° ^ 24'', long. 
119° 2 O', from twenty to thirty miles up the Min river, the capital of Fokeen 
province, in tire neighbourhood of which tho liest black teas grow. A verydarge place, 
perhaps greater than Canton, with a considerable trade in teas, timber, tobacco, and* 
bamboo. English piece-goods are here greatly in demand. Ships cannot proceed up 

the ri itgr on account of its shallowness, but an<|or near tToo-lm (native 

dialect Gno~haou), near the entrance. A little to the north-east is the ^ 

Ting-hae harl»our, lat. 26° lCX, long. 119° 57', which is deep, and affbrdT # goS 
shelter. 

jt&i f^J Fuh-ning-chow (native dialect HoUing-chcvu), in lat. 26° 54' N., 
long. 120° E. Never visited by Europeans. 


Che-kcang Province. 

^ WJ Iff W&n-chout-foo, in lat. 28° N., long. 120°4<y ; the residence of 
many rich merchants, at tho bottom of a bay, having a harbour with shoal water. 

am )tt Tac-chow-foo , lat. 28° 34' N„ long. 121° 4' E.; not visited by any 
European vessel, but a place of considerable trade. 

fa ^ Shihim-Sik.]*), lat. 1 29° 2CV, long. 121° 44', which has U»e best har- 
bour, a complete basin, with an easy entrance, and carries on a very brisk trade. 

/If Tin&'hac-heen—Chu-snn, the capital of the Chu san group 

(if llj Ghouushan-sev, with an excellent harbour, in lat, 30° 26' N., long. 
121° 41' E., where the English had formerly a factory, of which the ruins are still to 
be seen. A considerable trade is carried on. Amongst the Chu-san group, islands as 
interesting as any in the Pacific oceans, are many good harbours, which afford ftdli. 
ties for trading. 

^ Iff Nin S-P°-f }0 -A%-po, lat. 29° S3' 12" long. 121° 17' 19" E., 
about twelve or thirteen miles up a river, a very fine and elegant city, with a very 
extensive trade, not much inferior to Canton. Tha EnglUh used to trade hither as late 
as the middle of lira last century. Ships cannot go up the river, but anchor oppositeto 
^ Chin-hac-hfrn, lat. 29° S9 7 N., long. 121° 80\ 

Hang-chow-fvo, one of the richest and finest places of the empire, 
lire capital of Clrc keang, hi lat. 30° SO 20" N., long. 1 19° W 4", about twentj miles 
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ip • aevlgafrleriwr* wbW Euiopeemshave never triad *«*«. ^Upka ch fr i - r aw 
«lk end green teas. ’ *' , 

^ fito-po ^g^ o-po, lat. 30° S7 7 N,, long, 120° 40 &; the only emporium * 
for tbo iqppri^al JapaiTOfcde, with ^tolerable harbour tod • b^jUrtOic, 

Keang-soo Province— a part of Keang&an. V 

Jt ^ Shang-kae-h'ecn—Seang-hae, & the left Jfcnk of the roo-mng 
river **s , fifteen or twenty miles from th| entrance, lat, 31° 9', lo^|. 121° 4', 
the greatest emporium of the empire. The entrance to this riveV is dangerous, the 
;oaat being very low, and many sand.banks in every direction ; it leads ovor a mud-flat, 
with four to five feet water upon it. When properly surveyed and known, there are no 
rea! dangers. Ships of no more than 300 tons burthen may proceed up the river to the 
rity; larger ones find a good anchorage near the village of Woo-tung, in lat 31° 23' N. # 
eng. 121° 20 ', a few miles beyond the entrance. 

We may call this the gate to central Asia, and to the heart of China, for the eanals in 
the neighbourhood correspond with all the livers of the empire. The trade is very 


great; Europeans have begun to do a little business. Not far from it Is II #1$ 
Loo-chow-fift the Chinese Arcadia, in lat 31° 23' 35" N., long 120° 20. 

The whcjje coast of Keang-soo is fiat ; the entrance to die ”f* siL Yattg-lszc- 


kcang, which is the greatest river gf China, is entirely unknown to any Euappean, 
neither have we ever ascertained whether tbo ffi oung-ho, Yellow lliver, is accessible or 
not. There arc a few trading towns along the coast, but though we know them by 
name, we have never visited them. 


Shan-tung Province, 

ijyjyj j^p Keaou-chow-/oe t lat 3C° 14' 20" N., long, 120° 1 5' 30", the prin- 
:ipal emporium of this province, with a spacious harbour. 

^ fM Hf Tang-chow-foo— Ten-choo-foo , in lat. 37° 18', long. 120° 22'; a 

olerable harbour. The city trades very largely with Manchoo Tartury. 


Pih-ckc-le Province, 

Tccn-tsin, in lat. 39° lO' N., long. 117° G' 22" ; a very considerable 
emporium, on account of its ncighbouthood to the capital. The entrance to the 
Pe-ho river, on which it is situated, is very difficult, and for ships exceeding 250 tons 
impracticable. 

There are several oilier trading towns, of no great importance, to the cast of Teen 
ain. 

Manchoo Tartary , or Lcaou-tung. 

Kin^horo-foo, in lat, 41° 8' N., long. 121° 5', a large trading place, 
ipwardsof twenty miles in the country. Vessels anchor in 40° 37', about 6ix miles 
rom shore. A great demand for English woollens and calicoes. 

2^ JJ\jj pp p Kae-chow-foo , in lat. 40° 30 N., long. 122° 25', next to Kin-chow 
n importance. The roads are very shallow, and many banks thereabout. Several 
housands of Chinese junks visit annually this port, 

We pass tlie harbours of minor importance in silence. 


Formosa . 

^f|S Tac-vran-foo ( Tac-oan-hoo ), a place where a great deal Of trade is 

carried on, In lat. 23° N., long. 1 19° 43' 30", the capital of this island. The harbour 
thaliow end open. 
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ty) ShdMJtSen, in lat. 25° 27' 36" N., long. 120° 4> E. 

iffl ^dung-clnng, in lat. 25° 16' 4 8", long. 121° 29' SO''Jfi|to^lh a 

good harbour, the onl^one, and a brisk trade in dtmosa produce, sugtup^mphor, 
and rice. 

There are jnany minor barbours^but none of any importance, though (be trade all 
along the west coast is tery lively. ® 

ft 
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ON THE CAUSES OF ORIENTAL WORDS EXISTING IN 
EUROPEAN LANGUAGES, 

Owing to accident, llie article in our last number, under the above title, 
(pp. 1-12), was sent to press without revision ; it consequently discovers 
the following erraty, some of which arc sufficiently obvious : 

P. 3, 1. 33, for “ the Pelasgi to have originally come,” read “ that the 
Pelasgi originally came." 
p. 5, 1. 10 , for crufyfiwt read rufypim. 

P. 7, 1. Ill, fur r^av and at read *<rry>i and *<rr>>£. 

^1. 24, for read prapvAiyes. 

1. 31, for read <Uyil . 

1. 38, for read . 

P. H, 1. 1 1 ,/>/• read ^TfiSTfrT . 

1 . 20 , for read . 

P, y, letter Greek fir < read ’ (the aspirate). 

Png. fir g read gg. 

Germ, fir gli read ch. 

3T Pers. add J, Hindustani Jorj icadj . 

P. t(), letter ^ Germ, fir t, read v. 

M* Lat. add v. 

Eng./or rw read ew. 

*T Hind, add >. 

Greek add . 

Ilind. for one CJ read e!> . 

P. 11, 1. *21 , for dahan read daluun. 

1. 12jyi>r chargand read cliarghund. 

fir y^i read li . 
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romances from real life. 

No. UL — Thu Tjui»ii*ixqtons, 

" .A , 

It was formerly the custom in Calcutta, on the q^yal of a spinster from 
England, to open the house, which had tht^ood fortune to b» selected for 
the residence of the fair stranger, for thr W successive evenings, to all the 
bachelors of the community, in order, it is supposed, to give the uafortunates 
an equal chance of altering a (jjndition so difficult to endure, when it is one 
of necessity. During this period, the young lady held a sort of durbar, or 
court; each visitor was presented to her in turn, and before the termination of 
the ceremony, she had usually as many offers as the casket-guarded heiress of 
Belmont. Times arc changed at the presidency, though the supply is not yet 
quite equal to the demand ; the outward-bound bring too numerous a list of 
unmarried female passengers to invest each individual with the importance 
which characterized the belles of former days, whose visits were, like those of 
angels, “ few and far between.” A great number of young Indies land almost 
unannounced at Champaul Ghaut, and, after a short sojourn in some quiet 
family, proceed up the country to their relatives, without exciting the slightest 
sensation, or being known beyond the narrow circle of their entertainers* 
guests. Nor is this obscurity confined to timid girls, who come out to India 
to join a parent or a brother, without introductions to the leading people of 
Calcutta. Men of some rank in cither service, the military especially, if not 
happening to be acquainted with residents of note at the seat of government, 
may, on returning from England with their wives and families, remain for 
weeks in perfect seclusion, as it is not the custom to pay the first visit to 
strangers, nor is it considered etiquette, as in the upper country, for the new 
arrival to call on the settled inhabitants without some previous introduction. 
In the Mofussil, however, exits and entrances cannot be effected in so unos- 
tentatious a manner ; and though it is quite optional, on the part of the latest 
comer, to court retirement or to enter into the society of the place, it is im- 
possible to keep the domestic arrangements of his family impervious to the 
inquisitorial researches of a multitude of idlers, who have nothing to do but 
to attend to the concerns of their neighbours. 

An announcement had appeared in the Government Gazette , that Major 
John Richard William Trumpington had retu^cd to his duty on the establish- 
ment, without prejudice to his rank, by permission of the Hon. Court of 
Directors; and in the shipping-list of the same date, we learned that Mrs. 
Trumpington, five Misses Trumpington, and a Miss Euphemia Douglas had 
accompanied the gallant major in his voyage to India. This intelligence threw 
us all into an ecstasy ; for the corps, to which this worthy field officer was 
attached, had just marched into Cawnporc, where we were in a deplorably 
forlorn state for want of unmarried ladies; there being only three left in the 
whole station. But we were not long permitted to indulge in the pleasing 
anticipations suggested by so large and so seasonable a supply. It soon ap- 
peared that Major Trumpington was not by any means popular in the regiment ; 
bis five years* absence had not sufficed to obliterate the. remembrance of his 
numerous unconipaniablc qualities, and as promotion is never supposed to 
improve the temper or the heart, his accession to the majoiity, and the chance 
it gave him of assuming the command, rendered the permission of the Hon. 
Court of Directors, so graciously accorded, a subject of sincere regret, more 



especially as the juniors had flattered themselves that he would otitata^M* 
five years,* and afford them an opportunity of memorializing against his return 
upon the effective strength of the regiment. We, who had not 
tune to belpng^to the corps destined to grumj^l under the dominfcfflHbiis 
Martinet, could console ourselves for the major’s unamiabilities, Hi the con.' 
templatlqffof the beauty, graces, and accomplishments of his fair daughter*? 
but ire were awakened from thi Agreeable dream by the astounding' fret, re- 
ported upon the best authority, that four of the five Misses Trumpington 
were mere children. Our hopes now rested om the eldest of this groupe, who 
was said to have reached the mature age of sixteen, and the young lady, Miss 
Euphemia Douglas, of whom there were many rumours afloat: somet asserted 
that she had left her home, in England, to share the fortune of the Trumping- 
ton family, out of pure friendship; while others averred that she was neither 
more nor less than a governess, engaged to superintend the education of the 
younger branches, and under the heaviest penalties not to marry until the last 
scion of the house shoffd be eligible to bridal honours. Of course, theBewiae 
precautions were laughed at in billiard-rooms, mess-rooms, and drawing- 
rooms ; the idea of monopolizing so valuable an article as a marriageable young 
lady, to look over school exercises, and correct the vile strumming of juvenile 
fingers, on a still viler piano, was universally scouted, and it seemed to be a 
duty incumbent upon the gallant cavaliers of the station, to rescue a fair 
damseffifrom such abominable slavery, Half a dozen young men presented 
themselves instantaneously, and one, who had lately succeeded to the inter- 
pretership of his corps, and consequently possessed wherewithal to maintain 
a fitting establishment, offered a considerable bet that he would carry off the 
prize in three weeks. A rival started up immediately, in the shape of a 
Scottish assistant-surgeon, who, being too patriotic to think of a wife born 
on the southern side of the Tweed, had hitherto pined in single unblessedness, 
and was transported with joy at the prospect of meeting with a lassie, whose 
name gave such strong promise that she would be actuated by similar feelings 
in the choice of a partner for life. 

Th^vary Scot determined to be beforehand with the flighty youth sg ready 
to haSd his property upon a doubtful chance, and shutting himself up in 
his bungalow, sat down to indite a letter to his fair country-woman, in which 
he enumerated all the advantages enjoyed by assistant-surgeons in the reduced 
rate of their pay and allowances. Three hundred rupees per month, a buggy 
and horse, and a silver tea-pot, the whole property, real and personal, which 
the lover could boast, assumed rather a promising aspect, when contrasted 
with the mode of living laid down by an experienced economist, who, out of 
this small modicum, had already fitted out two younger sisters and a brother, 
and now, having no drawback on his monthly proceeds, thought himself pass- 
ing rich, and fully equal to the support of a wife. Whether his epistle was 
calculated to produce a similar impression on the part of the lady seemed 
rather questionable. The ideas of Sandy Mac Dougall were exceedingly poe- 
tical; he had dreamed of the green hills of Scotland, its clear waters, and. 
health-clad vallies, until his secret soul was absorbed in the recollection of 
the romantic land, .which he could not hope to behold until he should have 
grown grey in servitude in a foreign country ; but, unfortunately, he had not. 
the power of communicating these refined and ennobling sentiments; the-, 
gruccs of language were denied to him, and it was not until after a long and 
intimate acquaintance, that aught could be discovered in the mind of the exile, 
except minute calculations of the number of articles to be proeuwd for a 



rupee, aid thfl fwiag to he ( accompUabtd kg r jubstituftig « dirty hatf-caite 
Pertofue*, for the train of Moosulmaunrand Hindoo* which usually belong 
to atkjtajg-Indian establishment. Instead of painting, in strong and power* 
ftil f jfPw» the f o°d aspirins of a heart yearning to meet with some 
gentle, congenial, sympathizing being, who could shartfwith life tfet attach, 
ment to the soil which gave him birth, the flowers whfci|. sprang m$und the 
path of her childhood, and the wild birds wlfce songs were a thousand times 
dearfer to him than music from a golden lute, which made a Scottish name 
thrill through his inmost soul, cyto gave to his sanguine spirit so strong a hope 
of awakening correspondent emotions in the breast of a stranger — he filled 
page after page with sordid details of bazaar expenses, whose only object 
appeared tt> be, that of convincing the lady, that if she could consent to bo 
ill-lodged, worse clad, and half-starved, she might, at the end of twenty 
years, retire to some barren hill in the highlands, with no danger of wanting 
cauld kail for the rest of her days. 

Poor Sandy, who, from the instant that he heard °wv> expected arrival pf 
Euphemia Douglas, had associated her in his mind with every object which 
had been endeared to it from infancy, forgot how much he had left untold, 
and flatted himself that she would understand and appreciate the feelings 
and virtues which lay hidden under a very rough and unseemly exterior. How 
his letter, duly despatched down the river to the care of Major Trumpington, 
was received, he was not destined to know, for it remained unnoticed^ Miss 
Douglas either did not think it worthy of an answer, or was at a loss to find 
a suitable reply to a communication of such an extraordinary nature. 

Little or nothing was heard of the movements of the Trumpingtons ; they 
lmd not made their appearance at the intermediate stations, giving, as is too 
frequently the case, the beaux of other cantonments the chance of gaining 
prizes which ought to have been reserved for anxious expectants at th<2 
place destined for the abode of the ciders of the family. We had been tan- 
talized not long before by the arrival of two fair damsels, who had engaged 
themselves upon the road, anil in despite of every effort made to induce them 
to provf inconstant, had the mortification to see them carried off before our 
faces by men belonging to distant cantonments. At last, the news fledlkbout 
of the arrival of the long-expected party ; nobody, however, had caught a 
sight of them, and when, after a sojourn of a few days, the major began to make 
his calls, it was discovered that they would be confined to the leading married 
residents. Not one of the bachelors received the honour of a visit; a slight 
which we the less regretted, when we saw for the first time the equipage of 
the family appear upon the course. It was an old-fashioned orange-tawney 
coloured chariot, which did not open, and consequently afforded no facility 
for the friendly intercourse which so often takes place between the inmates of 
a barouche or landaulet, and the equestrians riding at the side. The right and 
left of the vehicle were occupied by Major and Mrs. Trumpington, and in the 
centre, bolt upright, was seated a tall, awkward, hard-featured girl, who at 
aeventeen looked seven and thirty, and whose rigid countenance betrayed no 
emotion either of interest or curiosity, in a scene so new, and to an intelligent 
miodso full of objects of excitement. She was not handsome enough for us 
to inquire whether this indifference was natural or assumed, and each gazer 
galloped away from the carriage, satisfied with a single glance, and not at all 
anxious to manoeuvre for an introduction. 

The disappointment occasioned by the display of Miss Trumpington** want 
of charms, rendered the preux chevaliers of the station doubly anxious to see 
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the companion of her voyage, f whose beauty, it was hoped, wouki make 
amends for the annoyance sustained by contemplating a disagreeable otyect, 
and whose position in the family had not yet been fully ascertainefl^frccor- 
dingly, wejra|t the major’s bungalow, at gunfire, in the expoCMupthat 
Euphepiia'jD^Jlas, tUbngh she did not appear at the cvening-driv«^would 
accmiM# A#8fchildrita in their morning exercise * but we were baffled again, 
The four yfcutfger Misses Trumplftgton, all of whom gave promise of growing 
up as ugly and forbidding as their elder sister, crammed themselves, with* two 
ayahs, into a palanquin-carriage drawn by ^^air of lean bullocks, and lum- 
bored slowly over a road dreadfully cut up by the rains, without offering the 
slightest inducement to any of the lookers-on to follow, in the ho^e of pro- 
fiting by an accident. Where could Euphcmiabe? Was there in ‘reality any. 
such person ? These were questions which we asked of each othef , but could 
obtain no certain intelligence, the servants being shy of communication. 
However, as a young lady bearing fhat name had certainly left Calcutta, under 
the care of the Trumjjpgtons, and as we had not heard of her being consigned 
to the protection of any person on the road, we inferred that she was still 
an inmate of the family. 

Whoever has had the good or ill-fortune to visit Cawnporc, mpst be well 
acquainted with the scitc of a large bungalow, which stands on the right-hand 
side of the road leading to the avenue which forms the grand approach to the 
race-course. It is a place newly reclaimed from the plains, and entirely des- 
titute of trees, excepting those which grow in the garden. The walls of the 
surrounding compound arc bare, and clearly defined, devoid of every kind of 
shelter or cover ; consequently, the undiscovered approach of any person 
desirous of offering a surreptitious entrance to the plantations, would be a 
difficult achievement. To make the matter worse, Major Trumpington, being 
in the command of his regiment, was allowed a guard of sepoys, and the 
sentinels were so strongly posted, that it was next to impossible to elude their 
vigilance. The garden formed a sort of oasis in the wilderness, and was so 
completely choked up by trees, which in these climes never lose their leaves, 
that not even the glimpse of a white garment could be obtained between their 
umb^cous foliage. 

After a vain expenditure of time and patience in useless reconnoitring, 
those who had any other means of diverting their minds, gave up the pursuit. 

I formed one of the number ; I had lately taken mightily to the study of 
Arabic, and was too much delighted with the advancement of my knowledge, 
to suffer an unknown young lady to supersede my venerable moonshcc, on 
whom, for a long period, my whole time and thoughts had been bestowed. In 
my moments of leisure and recreation, I was content with the amusement 
derived from the insolent demeanour of Major and Mrs. Trumpington, and 
the gossip which their conduct occasioned. The most valuable persons 
attnclied to a Mofussil station, next to those who contribute to its gaiety, are 
the haughty, tyrannical, domineering individuals, whose impertinences and 
griffinisms furnish food for conversation and invective, to numbers who other- 
wise would be driven to their wits-end to invent subject-matter for their daily 
banquets of scandal, or, what is almost as bad, would be compelled to exalt 
mole-hills into mountains, and to prophecy and conjecture occurrences which 
were never likely to happen. The boldest and bitterest of our commentators 
might be justified in their remarks upon the new arrivals, and while they 
occupied public attention, hostilities against weaker and less ofleuding victims 
to evil tongues were suspended. 
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The few tadfes who' were considered to &fe worthy of admission to Sfrs.’ 
Trumpington's acquaintance, made reports which incensed the whole station 
again^felL It appeared that, previous to her present sojourn, bad lived 
a ver^Brnime in India, whm she had quitted in disg^t, anAfU^itcd with 
reluctance, and now, fancying herself at the head of sojagty, Ml dfctritained 
to introduce modes and regulations more in accordance wwi he^ij|ea^W pro* 
prietty than those which obtained in a country, which she was pleased to stvle 
semi-barbarous, and wholly ignorant of the usages of the great world ! Poor 
woman ! she had taken upon hdHelf a most invidious task, and might just as 
well hove attempted to turn the current of the Ganges. Above all things, 
Mrs. Trumpington was scandalized hy the manner in which young unmarried 
ladies, were^as she called it, put up to auction. “ It should never be .said that 
she, or the major, advertized their daughter. Miss Trumpington’s accom- 
plishments, Miss Trumpington’s high brcctljpg, ber introductions in London, 
and knowledge of the best society, rendered her a person to be sought, and 
she had no doubt that when any one really worthy of hA, whose rank in the 
service, connexions at home, income and prospects, would lender an eligible 
match, should appear, he would come forw ard in a proper and respectful manner ; 
and, until then, she hoped that her daughter would be found inaccessible, not 
surrounded hy troops of subalterns, or insulted by offers from a crowd of 
adventurers, w hose commissions alone entitled them to be received in a circle, 
to which their immediate relations would never be admitted ; she understood 
that the directors were in the habit of bestowing cadetships upon the sons of 
their tradespeople, and that they were not so particular as they ought to be 
respecting the candidates for writerships; she hoped that neither she nor the 
major would be called upon to punish the presumption of such applicants, 
but that those who aspired to the hand of her daughter would be prepared to 
shew a record of their ancestors worthy of alliance with the descendant of the 
Trumpingtons.” 

The bait did not take ; men of high pretensions were not to be flattered 
into proposals to an ugly awkward girl, by hints that they alone would have a 
chance of acceptance. The standard was too lofty, and as no one Im^thc 
vanity to suppose that he came up to the mark, the banner was displajed in 
vain; not a feoul appeared disposed to wear MissTrumpington’s colours, or to 
enlist in her service ; and the consequence of the mama’s repeated tirades 
were shew n at the first party in which the young lady and her amiable parents 
made their appearance. It was a grand dinner given by our hospitable briga- 
dier to the larger, if not the better, part of the station. As a matter of 
course, the master of the house gave his arm to Mrs Trumpington, who, 
being a stranger, was entitled to the honours ; but Miss Trumpington would 
have been absolutely wrecked, left in the drawing-room without the shadow of 
an escort, had not her father, after looking, steadily and invitingly, upon a 
young civilian, who, in the capacity of acting judge, while his superior was 
under suspension, had shewn the brightest promise of future eminence, hurried 
to her relief, and conducted her to table, where she sut sullen and pouting, 
without receiving the slightest attention from a host of young men, who occu- 
pied her end of the board, the major not succeeding in his attempt to place 
his daughter above the married ladies. Before the party adjourned to the 
drawing-room, some regimental business called papa away ; conseffnently the 
young lady was left wholly to the care of Mrs. Trumpington, who took her 
under her wing, and looked unutterable things upon the passers hy, who, she 
had flattered herself, would have quitted all the approachable ladies, in order 
MafJourn N.JS.Vol. 13. No. f>0. Q 
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to secure a flower more strictly guarded than those of the Hesperldes. Find, 
iug herself and her fair charge wholly unnoticed, she arose in great wrath to 
go away, flj h ft brigadier’s arm was again put into requisition ; at a, tt Bk from 
her niothj^Bjiss Tr^mpington darted round‘to the other side, 
plishy^^pRToetdte^o awkwardly, as to fall foul of my worthy friend, Sandy 
M ac ^djSg^^ThPybung lady’s shawl and ringlets got entangled in the but- 
tons of tty| stiff, full-dressed coat of the assistant-surgeon, which, according 
to the benevolent regulations of the service, he was permitted to wear out, 
before he provided himself with the new-flfngled garment, whose double- 
breasted fronts had displaced the lapels sticking out like the g!ljs of a fish, 
which now seemed to have made an indissoluble alliance with ^stubborn 
curls of Miss Trumpington. The brigadier, laughing, left the^tkpffsel to her 
fate, and hurried her mama along, quite unconscious that her daughter was 
almost in the arms of a lovv-bor^poverty-stricken individual, who had made 
his debut in life in the character of an hospital mate. Sandy tugged at the 
ringlets, apologizing all the time, and at length effected a divorce between 
them ami the equally restive collar, though not without such frequent 
contact with the lips of his prisoner, as to sanction the insinuations of the 
wicked wits of the station, that salutations of a very tender nature had taken 
place. The brigadier returned at the moment of extrication, and deposited 
his neglected charge by the side of her mother, to whom, it may be presumed, 
the little scene, so lately enacted, was not very accurately reported. At a 
ball, in the following week, Miss Trumpington had the pleasure of sitting the 
whole evening on a sopha, about as much noticed as the wreath of worsted 
roses which garlanded the pillar at her side. A stranger of higher rank being 
present, it was nobody’s business to hand the elder lady to supper, the major, 
therefore, was obliged to conduct both wife and daughter, and Miss Trum- 
pingfon would have been without a chair, had not the obsequious Sandy Mac 
Dougall vacated his scat in her favour. Such neglect was very difficult to bear, 
* especially by a girl of weak understanding, who had been taught to imagine 
that, in setting herself above her young compeers, she would acquire conse- 
quemjc and attract all the rank and talent of the station to her feet. A result 
so contrary to these high-raised expectations brought tears into the mortified 
damsel’s e\es ; she cast a look of as much benignity as her harsh countenance 
was capable of expressing upon Sand) ; but he knew his distance, and with- 
drew, leaving her to find her way back to the ball-room without any assistance, 
save that of her papa. 

Mrs. Tiumpington, who anticipated a very different result, and expected to 
awe the subalterns of the station into the most profound respect, was utterly 
confounded by the audacious air of the ensigns swaggering along the room, 
and brushing the very sopha on which she was seated, and she felt still more 
silt prized and annoyed to find that neither the general, nor the brigadier, nor 
the commanding officers of regiments, were deputed by anxious bachelors to 
solicit the honours of a presentation. She had hoped that, in making her ac- 
quaintance a matter of favour and difficulty, it would have been pertinaciously 
and assiduously sought ; but the exclusive system had not reached the upper 
provinces of India, and the persons seeking so prematurely to establish i* 
found themselves at Coventry in a very short time. Too self-willed and ‘ 
tempered ffc he convinced of their error, or to alter their conduct, the or8 
sisted in a course which brought its own punishment along with it and 
0 nobody else, venting their rage and disappointment upon their ur ^ ,ms 
dependants, the only persons compelled to submit to their tyranny. 
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! The miseries and discomforts of the domestic establishment of the Trnui. 
pingtona became very widely circulated, and added to the interest already 
crea^Mhfavour of Euphemin Douglas, who, notwithstanding^ seclusion 
to wipyin was doomed, continued to excite attention, and flKise the in* 
dignatiomof the community, shocked when Sunday AWH y 

without the appearance of Miss Douglas at church, Tpitl/ *W» Knge- 
tawney chariot conveyed the major’s lady and as many duughter«if r it could 
hold. Though the fair Euphcmia, according to general belief, had not yet 
been seen by European eyes, Reports of her beauty and fascinations got 
abroad. Hihdoostanee servants arc not bad judges of these things; it was said 
that she was very handsome, very amiable, and very ill treated ; no captive 
princess (^romance ever created a stronger sensation. Poor Sandy Mac 
Dougall, in spite of the miscarriage of his first epistle, remained still devoted 
to his unknown enslaver; all his chivalnc j^lings were aroused by the iriclan- 
choly account of her misfortunes. He came to me full of plans ami projects 
for her relief, and, at my instigation, indited a more romantic eifusion than 
the last. This epistle he got convened to the house through the agency of u 
friendly khidmutgliar, and though too much u man of honour to shew the 
lady’s answer, I had reason to believe that it was favourable to his suit, at 
least such an inference might be drawn ftom a continuance of the correspon- 
dence, a fact which I ascertained, in consequence of having made the ena 
inoured swain an offer of satin paper, then a novelty in the Mofussil. Sandy, 
who could not be prevailed upon to accept more than a sheet at a time, being 
as careful of the property of others ns he was of his own, came frequently 
to my bungalow to make a lair copy of the tender tales, which apparently 
were composed at the cost of considerable mechanical labour, as well as mental 
exertion. 

Somewhat questioning my friend’s success, on account of a suspicious cir- 
cumstance, to be related in its place, I ventured to recommend him to turn 
his attention towards Miss Trumpington, whose looks improved in gracious- 
ness when they were directed to the only man who ever offered her the most 
trifling civility ; but he would not hear of the transfer. Sandy, though 
exceedingly ugly himself, had an eye to appreciate beauty, and he was, More- 
over, alarmed by the waste and extravagance distinguishable in the amplitude 
of Miss Trumpington’* silk dresses; such attire could not he afforded upon 
three hundred rupees per month, and Euphcmia being doubtless serving in her 
capacity of governess, for small wagfes, and accustomed to make her penny fee 
go as far as possible, would prove a much more thrifty and appropriate wife. 
As I did not know upon what foundation the hopes of my friend rested, he 
being, as I have before remarked, exceedingly reserved upon the subject of the 
letters he was in the habit of receiving from the major’s bungalow, I contented 
myself with a hint that it would be prudent to ascertain the sentiments of the 
lady before he indulged in very sanguine expectations of obtaining her hand. 
Sandy nodded his head, looking verj wise all the time. I did not feci at 
liberty to be more communicative on a point of such delicacy, and he left me 
quite convinced that he was in a fair way of meeting with the reward of his 
fyfjjDst fervent and disinterested passion. 

isM&ve already mentioned the venerable moonshee, who assisted mo in my 
lrawiS| «l’ Arabic and Persian ; the rest of my establishment corresponded in 
oung li«#lth this sage and reverend personage. I bud no flaunting roues 
mder he^Wy Mohammedan attendants, indulging in coloured trowsers, gaudj^ 
iad flattenJfck, love-locks, and turbans stuck jauntily on the side of the head, 
Asiat.Joi 
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yvbo smoked bang, drank liquids somewhat stronger titan sherbet, played at 
dice, and climbed the walls of the neighbouring zenanas. All my people were 
sober and &fcud in their demeanour, accurate and precise in their My and 
these char$§|$ristics extended to the persons of the natives with had 

any CQmnMfjtffci degbftgs. A regular set of box-wallahs attended Kt stated 
periodsT^lbpily tSKith European goods,— sedate men, of fair repute; it 
was, tK^brf, with some surprise and considerable anger that, on puzzling 
over an affricate passage of an early Arabic poet, I found myself intruded 
upon by a dandified, dissipated, rakish-looking young man, whose silken gar- 
ments were redolent of atta-gul, and whose whole person was bespangled with 
gold ornaments. A pair of glittering shoes were left in the verandah* but he 
entered my apartment with stockinged feet, and an air of the^g^ptest assu- 
rance, Before he could have had time to speak, I ordered him, in no mea- 
8urgJVerms, to withdraw; my conwnands, though reiterated in a more empha- 
tic manner, were disobeyed ; and/ transported beyond all bounds of modera- 
tion, I took off my shoe, and was in the act of aiming it at the caitiff’s head, 
when my arm was arrested by a ringing laugh. The distinction between the 
European and the native voice is so great, that when both are beard in their 
natural tones, it is impossible to mistake them. I looked earnestly at my visi- 
tor, and beneath his paint and his masquerade attire, recognized Trcmayne, tho 
young civilian to whom Major Truuipiogton would fain have been father- 
in-law. 

It was not difficult to guess the motive of his assumed character ; doors are 
opened to native venders of those multifarious wares, which are so attractive to 
females of every rank and ngp, which would be closed against other visitors. 
Under favour of his disguise, he lmd been admitted into the bedchambers and 
boudoirs of Mrs Trmnpington’s bungalow, being always well received in conse- 
quence of tho low prices affixed to his goods. The major chanced to be one 
of those persons who never get out of their griflinage, and are, therefore, easily 
imposed upon by an artful exterior. With people better acquainted with the 
native character, Tremaync’s success would have been very problematical ; but 
the servants, who could have detected him in an instant, were bribed to silence, 
and fils real character and intentions were only made known to the lady from 
whom he desired to have no concealments. 

According to rnv friend’s account, Enphcmiu Douglas was the most radiant 
creature that nature had ever formed. It appeared that she was a near relative 
of the family by whom she was so wickedly treated, a niece of Mrs. Trumping- 
ton’s, and the heiress of her mother’s fortune, to which she had reason to 
believe the major, her guardian, had helpedjiimsclf, since now, having brought 
her out to India, and obliged her to superintend the education of his children, 
he affected to treat her as a dependent. Destitute of money, she had not the 
means of sending a letter to her friends in England, to apprise them of the 
miseries she endured, as, according to our post-office regulations, every epistle 
despatched by the public conveyance must be paid for by the writer: a rule 
which renders clandestine correspondence very difficult in India, especially as 
there is a receipt entered into the family book when a letter is sent to the 
office. The communication of Euphcmia’s dilemmas and distresses to her 
knight-errant shewed that an understanding subsisted between the parties, 
which augured, as I thought, very ill for the success of Sandy Mac Dougall* 
I asked Tremayne if he was aware of a rivalship in that quarter; he laughed, 
•fend appeared so peifcctly at his case respecting the event of poor Sandy’s love- 
letters, that the slight hope which I had formerly entertained, that my friend 
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h» not wandering through the delusive mazes of fooFa 'paradise, entirely for* 
bolt me* Before I became acquainted with Trenmyne’s pretensions, I feared 
bat thwiitfortunate doctor had a poor chance; his gaunt visage and shambling 
Bgure/Jrtonfess the truth, were most unlovely ; then his drawing Scottish 
accent wt& of the vulgarest description ; he had, in short, recommendatory 
qualities save those of the heart, which take a long tirnJPn fiqdirtWfet, and 
when discovered are rarely appreciated On the other iiandfo g j m ffinc, a 
handsome, animated young man, graceful, gay, and elegant in^niifd and 
manner, seemed formed to captivate a female eye, and though there might be 
some disadvantage in making his approaches with a skin dyed to the hue of a 
native, yotfhe.ease with which he supported his character, and the distin- 
guished figqix Which he made in the brilliant and becoming costume he had 
assumed, afforded ample amends. 

I felt rather anxious to obtain a glimpse i^thc fair lady for whose sakfrfche 
young judge hail ventured to put on a disuse which, if reported at head- 
quarters, would have got him into a serious scrape with the authorities. Not 
being afraid of plunging a heart which, since its early disappointment, had been 
as cold and impassive as ice, into a hopeless passion, Tremayne did not object 
to gratify the curiosity which he had so highly raised. In one of his visits, 
he directed me to rein up my horse under a mosque at the entrance of the 
neighbouring city, whither Miss Douglas would be permitted to go, to see 
the festival which was to take place that evening. 

It was the night of the Duwally ; and though the native buildings at Cnwn- 
pore are not sufficient!) picturesque to render the illumination so effective as 
at Benares and other oriental cities, to a stranger, the long lines of wavy light, 
spreading in every direction, have a beautiful appearance. They do not, however, 
attract many European gazers ; the Anglo-Indian community seldom condescend 
to attend native spectacles, except when they aie displayed on the grandest scale. 
r lhe carriages belonging to the station wended their way to the course, as usual, 
and left the road to the city untenanted, except by a crowd of Moosulmance| v 
and Hindoos, who came flocking fiorn their residencies in cantonments. I took 
up my post at the appointed spot, and looking about me, was soon made aware 
of the approach of one of the commissariat elephants, an immense atflmal, 
twelve feet high. The Irowdah contained three or four children, quite ugly 
enough to he Trumpingtons, hut above them sat the most angelic being my 
eyes had ever beheld. It is impossible for a beautiful woman to appear to so 
much advantage as when enthroned apon an elephant; she seems to be brought 
into immediate contact with her native skies; a seraphic being newly descended 
from bowers of light, and retaining all the glory of the heaven she has left. 
The last lingering rays of the sun had steeped the whole atmosphere in a mist 
of gold. Euphcmia’s head was uncovered, and her glittering curls, gently 
lifted by the evening breeze, clustered like radii around a face of dazzling fair- 
ness. A bright smile lighted up her beautiful features, and I marvelled much 
that the idolatrous portion of the assembly did not fall down and worship her as 
a goddess speeding from the amaranthine gardens of the blessed to grace their 
festival. Admiration and surprise rendered me almost motionless as I gazed on 
this enchanting apparition; the elephant moved on at a steady pace; as it 
passed, the lovely form of its fair burthen was clearly defined against the sun-lit 
sky ; then the radiant looks melted into the effulgence above ; a golden veil 
shut her from my view, a dusky mass below alone being visible, and presently 
the last rays of the declining planet were obscured, and twilight descended likefr 
a cloud. I had been warned not to follow the elephant, or to betray my admi- 
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ration in any manner which could attract the attention of Euphemk's compa* 
nions,— little spies who would not fail to make the most of any occurrence likely 
to give them consequence in the eyes of their parents. I obeyed mysfafend’s in* 
junction, and turned my horse’s head towards the oourse, where I eniftintered 
the oran^ji tawney chariot and its discontented freight. On one side, Sandy 
Mac I^||lC|ras driving a very dilapidated buggy ; and on the other, Tremayne 
appeaast&ClBi'olling on a superb black Persian charger, which he rode with the 
case amft$face of one of Scindia’s troopers. MissTrumpington craned her long 
neck out of the front window, evidently bent on conquest; one moment 
giving an encouraging smile to the assistant-surgeon, in the nex^ levelling the 
heavy artillery of a pair of goggle-eyes at the young civilian,* papa 

from the side-windows eyed both askance; their hopes werrT^w^anguine 
as those of their daughter, who, like many women unaccustomed to attention, 
wajrtn the habit of putting too fiyjourable a construction upon a slight or acci* 
dental Civility. Sandy, than whom there could not be a more devoted slave to 
the fair, although his manner of expressing his adoration was not the most 
graceful in the world, bobbed an odd sort of bow in return for the inclination of 
the head and its accompanying glance ; bub*‘Tremuyne appeared to be quite 
indifferent to the approving looks cast upon him from time to time; the instant 
he saw me, lie turned his horse abruptly round, and left the chariot and the 
buggy to jingle along the road together. 

The next morning, I had a visit from Sa.ndy Mac Dougall, who appeared in 
the highest spirits; according to his own account, he had wooed and had won 
the fair Euphemia; all the preliminaries of the marriage were arranged; Mrs. 

Mac Lachlan, the wife of an elderly ensign in the King’s foot, all the way 

from Aberdeen, had kindly promised to take charge of the young lady until the 
license could be procured from Calcutta, or, what was far cheaper, they should 
be asked out in the kirk Miss Douglas intended to assert her independence 
that very evening, and would appear in the buggy of her betrothed, in the sight 
of all the visitors of the course. 

I was not a little surprised by a statement so much at variance w ith my pre- 
conceived notions of the posture of affairs. Though Tremayne had appeared 
to be desperately in love, and 1 had inferred from his pursuit of Miss Douglas 
that lie cither had proposed, or meant to propose fo^her, I had nothing more 
conclusive than this very natural deduction, and I had possibly formed an erro- 
neous opinion of the strength of his attachment. Haply, Euphemia might have 
perceived some backwardness on the part of the most eligible of her suitors, 
in giving the best proof of bis sincerity, by an offer of marriage, and bad 
allowed prudence to triumph over inclination, by accepting the honourable 
overtures of a less fascinating but more honest admirer. Having seen the 
splendid beauty thus constrained to seek protection in the arms of a man whose 
virtues, though acknowledged, did not make him respectable, I felt a secret 
grudge tufiso in my heart against poor Sandy, and in the enthusiasm of the 
moment determined to interpose between the lovely victim and so odious a 
sacrifice, that is, in the words of our friend Sir Anthony, “ marry the girl 
myself.” The consequences stared me in the face ; a bullet through my head 
or .tfyfit of my betrayed friend ; but I was in love and pleased with ruin ; 
Eujftbeuiia must be rescued at any risk. There would be ample time for me to 
achieve this object; the wedding could not take place in less than a fortnight, 
and as Sandy’s mornings were a good deal occupied by hospital duties, I should 
mliavo plenty of opportunity, while lounging at Mrs. Mac Lachlan’s, to persuade 
the lovely girl to make a less unequal alliance. 
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Full of this idea, I attired myself with the greatest core io the fu(i*drese 
uniform of a staff-officer, a splendid and becoming costume, I trusted 
would attract her eye, mounted Saladin, my finest Arab, and galloped off, 
JeterminSl to shew my horsemanship against that of Tremayne. The course 
was crowded at an early hour, many others being put into possessimaof the 
intelligence of Mac DougalPs success. While it was yet quite ligl^Wptuggy 
made its triumphal entry, with an unusual clatter of its rattle-trgfcMrPoor + 
Sandy’s horse was a stiff-goer ; he was now goaded to his swiftest pSfe oy the 
anxious charioteer, desirous to dash along the course in grand style; obliged to 
devote his energies to the guidance of a spavined, obstinate brute, he 

had no bestow upon the fair lady by his side, who was closely 

bonneted jiu^rSfed. Every head was stretched out to catch a glance of the’ 
beautiful unknown, who, in the centre of the course, graciously lifted up the 
shrouding lace, and displayed the features ^f Miss Trumpington ! At Apt 
moment, a splendid phaeton drove by, in which Tremayne and Miss Douglas 
were seated ; Sandy was the last to discover his mistake ; having never seen 
the object of his affections, she passed of course unrecognized, and'lt was not 
until the unrepressed laughter of fhc spectators directed his attention to his 
companion, that he perceived the frightful error into which he had fallen. The 
doctor’s presence of mind did not forsake him on this try ir^ occasion; he 
wheeled the buggy round, and driving up to Major Trumpington’s bungalow, 
where the orange- tawney chariot appeared in waiting, deposited the weeping 
damsel at her father’s door. This unlucky contre temps had arisen from the 
circumstance of both the young ladies’ Christian names being the same. Miss 
Trumpington had obtained possession of a letter simply addressed to Euphcmia 
(being, in the doctor’s opinion, more poetical than a full direction), and con- 
cluded, when she read the contents and saw the signature, that it was meant 
for her; Sandy’s attentions at the brigadier’s dinner having made a duo im- 
pression. Delighted at having secured an admirer, she gave a most favourable . 
answer to this flaming epistle, and the correspondence was kept up until the 
very day of the unexpected and tragical denouement. Tremayne drove his 
bride elect to the house of the leading lady of the station ; my dream was at an 
end; fortunately, it had been too short to make a lasting impression. Sandy 
did not recover so easily but an opportunity which soon occurred, of doing 
the kindest action in the world, gave full occupation to his time and thoughts. 
Miss Trumpington, who had been almost kept in irons since the night in which 
she had disgraced her family by appearing publicly in the doctor’s buggy, con- 
trived to make her escape, and having no other asylum to fly to, presented her- 
self in the most disconsolate manner at Mac Dougall’s bungalow, and related 
her sad story in such moving terms, that she prevailed upon her benevolent 
auditor to place her under the protection of Mrs. Mac Lachlan until she should 
become his bride. After this second elopement, the Trumpington* could not 
oppose a marriage which was necessary to retrieve their daughter’s character. 
They contented themselves with casting her off for ever, and leaving the bride- 
groom to defray all the expenses of the wedding. These auspicious nuptial* 
took place a few days before Tremayne’s marriage with Miss Douglas ; there 
was a thin attendance of guests, Sandy not being particularly proud of ^be 
affair, but just as the bride and bridegroom came out of the church, the hftnd 

of the King’s foot, which happened to be passing at the time, struck up, 

accidentally of course, “ Sic a wife as Willy hoe, I would not give a button 
for her !” . * 
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‘ StR JAMES CHMSTON ON THE CHINA TRADE!* , , 

• This 'pamphlet was written, Sir James Urmston states, a qg^jderable 
time s^hfle, s# that his suggestion for removing the British trade from Can- 
ton toj^pt, other port in China is no new idea, to which the innovation 
lately f^Min our system of commercial intercourse with that empire has 
givHCbiWr H is opinions, respecting the expediency of an alteration in our 
relations with China, arc quite independent, he says, of the justice of 
opening the trade. The adoption of this measure, — q^j WM p'Sir James, 
vei^ naturally, expresses his utter astonishment, — rendaB|^^&|opinion, 

? “ihfe more imperative that some very distinct undimMflp^Jiould be 
entered into between the Biitish and Chinese governintaaSiltt^ching the 
intetcourso of their respective subjects.” 

The entire removal of our trade from Canton to some other port 1ms 
never beep hitherto proposed. Mr. Ball, of the Canton establishment, 
suggested the opening of a second auxiliary port, namely, Foo-chow-foo, 
in Fo-kcen province, where the black teas are produced, situated about 
4J0 miles east of Canton. Other ports have likewise been recommended, 
such as Amoy, Ning-po, Sliang-ha)-yucn, C'husan, and Formosa, at some 
of which we were once admitted. 

Canton, .Sir James Urmston observes, is one of the very worst places 
in the empire for an emporium of British trade, being remote and very 

# inconveniently situated with relation to those parts of the empii e where our 
expoits thither are consumed, anj) those parts likewise whence are obtained 
the tens and articles of our home-investments. The long and tedious mode 
,u6f inland conveyance, by which tens arc brought from the tea-provinces to 
Canton, are well detailed m an extract from Mr. Ball’s memoir, in the 
pamphlet before us, and no doubt incumber the commodity with a heavy 
tax in the shape of duties and extortions. 

Other objections to Canton, as an emporium, arise from the institution 
of the hong monopoly there, and from the “ embarrassme'nts, minoy ances, ex- 
tortions, and ingulfs, to which vveare perpetually exposed from the rapacity, 
and airogant insolence of the officers of the Chinese gqyamment.” 

It has been argued by many (savs Sir Janns Urmston), and the doctrine is 
maintained by almost all persons in this country, who are in ignorance of the 
actual state of things in China, that if we choose to trade with China, Wire 
bound to submit to such regulations as that country may think proper to frame 

* as regards foreigners trading with it. This is all very plausible, and at first 
view majNippear but reasonable and just —No one fora moment will, of course, 
attempt to deny to the Chinese the right of framing regulations for the gui- 
dance, and to a certain extent the control, of foreigners resorting to their 
country, and if suck regulations were of a reasonable and just nature , even 

„ wit)||^ considerable latitude allowed on our part for the p&uliarities and the 
^ jealous policy of the Chinese, there would not perhaps beany just grounds 
for insisting on an alteration in the system of our trade, and in our general 
intercourse with them. 

* Observations on the China Trade, nnd on the Importance and Advantages of removing it fttMA 
Canton to some other Part of the Coast of that Empire. By Sir James Brarazon Urmston, late 
Pmidcntof the Hon. East India Company's Factory at China. London, 1834. Baily. 



Sir Jam** Urmlotm (h+ChifiM trufa ’ 

We happen to be amongst the number of those ignorant persons,* who 
think that rt if we choose to trade with China, we are bound to submit to 
such i^jqjjttions as that country may think proper to frame " format ppl*. 
pose. Sir James admits that the Chinese have a right to frlfmejloh regu- 
lations, but, it seem^, those who are bound to submit to thenv llr|p deter- 
mine the extent to which those regulations shall go, and thd®rebsmjab!e- 
ness (though this is rather inverting the order of things) /‘wmehifHo be 
appertained by th eir analogy to those which “ usually attend our commerce 
in other pqflMb&be world/' It is grievous to sec a gentleman of nkiu 
good s^^^^TOctical experience, like Sir James Urmston, perplexing 
himself, JBJI^pSivmg his understanding in a kind of fog, by endeavoring 
to & r g u $ palpable truism, that one nation has nil undoubted fight 
to prescribe xnPtcrms, let them be ns absurd as possible, upon yhiolF it 
will deal' with another. The public law sanctions no interference with this 
right. Where is the line to be drawn ? Prohibitory duties, which have 
long vexed our commerce, andjWslill vex it, in countries nearer home than 
China, and which are honoure JWjth the title of “enlightened, "would afford 
a far belter ground for resistance, on account of their “ ui^pasonablencss," 
than the vexatious regulations at Canton. 

Sir .lames thinks it “ remarkable and unaccountable " that neither our 
conciliatory embassies, nor the persevering and judicious proceedings of the 
Company’s servants, nor the manifest advantages resulting from foreign 
trade, have had the slightest effect in modifying the temper of the Chinese 
government towards the British ; on the ^nlrary, he observes, “ it would 
seem that, as foreigners become the more anxious of conciliating the Chinese, t 
the more determined are these people to treat them with increased insolence" 
and contempt." The remedy for this is obuously in our own hands. If 
the Chinese government had at first courted our commerce and invited us to 
trade with its subjects, granting tempting pruileges which were after- 
wards withdrawn, there would be some justice in the complaints of its treat- 
ment of us; btitittoldus plainly, from the first, that it did not want us, 
that we are intruders, and that it manifested “tenderness " towards us in 
allowing us a tafeof a precious commodity which we cannot get else- 
where. There heyfbeen no breach of compact on the part of the Chinese 
government, and what right have we to reproach it with refusing to be 
cajoled out of its policy ? 

Let it not be understood that, whilst we are explaining the motives and 
vindicating the right of the government of China to act as it pleases, we 
commend its wisdom or approve its policy, though much might be said 
upon that head. 

Sir James admits that, in the recent disputes with the Chinese, the first 
provocation was given on our part, of which there can be no doubt; yffche 
expresses himself as if he thought the local authorities at Canton ought to 
have quietly acquiesced in the open, premeditated, and reiterated atfronU 
put upon them by the factory, which, though Sir Janies calls them “ trivial," 
plainly told the Chinese, for the first time, that we would do as we liked. 

He condemns the precautions taken by the British government, in forbid-) 
ifmf.JoMr/i.N.S,VoL,13.No.50 ( R 



■ *2* Sir/«>m the CAig* Vfadt, 

ding tlw visits of English B*n-of-wir, exccptin cases of aeomity/ “ipd/'be 
• «ay», “it is ray deliberate opinion, thatour men-of-war should prooMd to China 
es and seasons, whenever they choose , and the ChinesyAj|w&# U 

* to res P ect ^ em J but the usual rights of hospitality, whe- 
.^*ther^re|Mbg anchorage or supplies, should be positively insisted upon 

In short, it is evident that Sir James Urmston regards 
% pHlfwlf “ a serious collision ” with China, as an event auspicious to 
British commerce. All the expedients which have been suggested, — em- 
bassies, resident ministers at Peking, consuls or judicial affiMKat Canton, 
—•to effect the object in view by gentle and conciliatory^Hfife||g* thinks 
useless and inexpedient; a the truth is,” he says, “ we canflj^^h^pe nor 
expect that our situation in or relations with China will be JR^Jay im« 
prJfed, .unless a complete and extensive alteration in ou^Rfrcomrse and 
system is adopted towards empire ; and whatever measures are^dopted, 
should be Undertaken and carried through with vigour and determination.” 
Lest the reader should doubt the precise «port of these rather equivooal 
terms “ vigour and determination,” Sir^mnes quotes the evidence of his 
friend Mr. Dav&on, before the Parliamentary Committee (“who,” 4ie says, 
“ takes a just and comprehensive view of our present relations with China”), 
wherein he openly recommends the marching 20,000 British troops to 
Peking, which he tells us may be done very easily and may be justified 
out of Vattel. 

♦ We have very grave doubts upon both points; — we have graver doubts 
about the justice than about the jpacticability of the scheme. We suspeot 
that Mr. Davidson’s copy of Vattel must be spurious, or badly translated. 
Even the pagan and selfish Athenians, in Aristides’ time (anterior, indeed, 
$o the discovery of the science of political economy), rejected a scheme of 
policy which, though of national utility, was not just. 

• Being of opinion that the removal of our trade altogether from Canton 


W a measure indispensable to the placing it on a safe and honourable foot- 
ing, Sir James Urmston is not insensible of the magnitude aqd difficulty of 
the undertaking, lie expects the aversion of the imperial government, 
from its hostility to all change, and, as a matter of coup, "the whole in- 
fluence of the Canton authorities and people throtm mjp^he same scale. 
To induce the government to consent, there must be “a firm and vigorous 
representation ” of our existing grievances, with an u unreserved declara- 
tion” that we cannot submit to them any longer; and he thinks we may 


reokon Ujpon a counteracting influence against that at Canton, from the 
authorities an! people to the eastward : he believes, and justly, that the govern- 


ment would prefer the trade being entirely, rather than partially, removed. 


The place which Sir James Urmston thinks is most eligible, as the depdt 


^of jagrtrade, is the Island of Chusan, in lat. 30° 26' N. Ipng. 121° 41' E., 
where we onoe had a factory, which was broken up about 1702 or 1709. 


It is the largest of the group called the Chusan Archipelago, situated 
nearly opposite to the river leading to the port and city of Ning-po; and 
the geographical and nautical details of this island, given in the pamphlet 
(ts >vell m in a preceding article), seem to justify the choice of it 



stir m. 

If we succeeded in establishing our trade at Chusan, our communica- 
tioiw with the continent would be through the city of Ning-po, or that of 
Hang$flfc»w-foo, the capital of Che-keang province (theJoriM^5,#ft 
latter 150 miles from Chusan harbour), or perhaps both ; ifo dJR hir ex .^ 
ports are, generally speaking, oonsumed in the provinces 
Keang-nan and Ilo-kwang, the two cities above named, \v!|®fjAh?ut^ 
70 miles apart, would become the etnporia of English and An^KrTndian 
merchandimy. 

The t fiS&Jtf tea, from the places of its growth to Chusan, would be 
far leb ta||r and difficult, and expensive than to Canton ; the aotuat 
distaiife main as the local impediments being less. The black tens would 
be C0I ^MSHi||t anc t from the districts in the N.VV. part of Fo-keen, across 
the mountain^ into Che-keang province, to the very river upon sWiich 
Hang-cftow-foo is situated (being a land-journtty of about lTOgkiles), and 
would be conveyed in boats, without unloading, toNing-po (beirtg a water- 
carriage of 160 miles); fronra$jhencc to the sea and across to Chusan, dis- 
tance 45 miles; making a total distance from the black-tea districts to 
ChusariJ by the route of Ning-po, of about 375 miles :^the route by the 
bay of Hang-chow-foo would be five miles less. The route of the green- 
teas, from their districts in Keang-nan and Keang-se to Chusan, would be 
somewhat shorter, owing to their greater proximity to the river. Sir James 
thinks it not improbable that, if we were established at Chusan, the Chinese 
might, in time, be induced to bring their teas to us there from Fo-kecn,* 
by sea from Foo-chow-foo. % 

With respect to sdk and nankeens, we should, at Chusan, be close at the 
door of the manufacturers in Che-keang and Keang-nan. 

Chusan is likewise well-adapted for offensive operations, as a statioto 
where we might annoy the Chinese and intercept their trading-junks. Ano 1 - 
ther advantage it possesses is in its vicinity to the places where opium is prin- 
cipally consumed, and^jnthe convenient places of anchorage which may be 
found about the principal island for the shelter of opium-vessels. Sir James 
Urmston conclude*!— 

Of the mca«W||^hich it might be deemed the most advisable to adopt in 
the endeavour nfPlkblhh ourselves at Chusan, or at any other situation away 
from Canton, it might appear presumptuous in me to offer any decided plan. 
That the undertaking, attempted by negotiation alone, would require much 
patience, attention, andl address (and perhaps some considerable time) is pro- 
bable, from the known singular and jealous policy of the Chinese government : * 
but I should hope, and indeed I am sanguine in believing, thdfc if ^.was judi- 
ciously planned and steadily persevered in, the difficulties would be surmount- 
ed; and were we once fairly established at Chusan, I feel confident that a 
successful and very flourishing trade would soon spring up, and Chusan 
speedily rise into iraportance. 4 

We have given the substance of Sir James's pamphlet, and we concur 
fully with him in opinion that, if we could remove our trade from Canton 
it would be beneficial to it wheresoever transferred. We have thought 
our duty to express our dissent from some of his opinions, not, howeve% 
we trust, in a manner inconsistent with a sincere respect for his character. 



ACCOUNT 07 A COLLECTION OF SANSCRIT MANUSCRIPfS 
^SERVED IN THE ASIATIC MUSEUM OF THE IMPERIAL ACADEMY OF 
V# * ♦ SCIENCES AT ST. PETERSBURGH. 

BY DR. R. LENZ. 

published a brief essay, in the academical news- 
13, No. 219—223); in which I endeavoured in 
some measure to acquaint the public, particularly of my native country, with 
the contents and value of a small collection of manuscripts pyr^tedjn Lon- 
don, in 1832, by the Russian Ministry of Public Instruction, : J|^tlfe % use of 
such of the inhabitants of the Russian metropolis as might Wrofutejdsh to 
devote themselves to the ancient literature of India. It will fl®t>*t*ttbpe, .be 
ott^f the scope of an English journal engaged ip propagati i^Wietttal knpw- 
ledge, to admit into its pagj|the most essential points in the notice..^ 

The collection contains ninety-five works, and although it must be remarked 
that some consist only of a few sheets, or even a few lines, thirty or forty of 
the larger works more than suffice to prove the value of the acquisition. The 
manuscripts, as is usual in this literature, are not old ; the greater number 
are of the Iasi? century, and are, with few exceptions, legibly written and 
carefully revised ; some are master-pieces of calligraphy, and all are written 
in the Devan agari character, with the exception of No. 14, and some uninte- 
resting sheets net numbered, which are in the Bengali character. They are, 
as will be seen by the remarks at the end of each work, collected from diffe- 
rent countries of India, Nepaul, Cashmeer, Benares, &c. Some are bound in 
stuff, of a small size, illustrated with paintings ; others, according to the 
Asiatic custom, are written on loefc oblong sheets, preserved between wooden 
boards; almost all, however, are, it appears, on European paper, glazed for 
the use of the reed. They treat on almost all the principal branches of Sans- 
crit literature, except the drama and the texts of the Vedas ; for the few 
trifling specimens of the latter which will be found among the fragments com- 
prehended in the second division of the following catalogue are scarcely worth 
notice. 
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I. Epic and Didactic Poetry. 

The Ullara-khnnda (the last part) of the Rdmdyana; almost I^utiful manu- 
aciipt, without conimentmy. Seventy-eight leaves. ‘ 

2 Alhydtma-Rdmdynna, 127 leans, treating of the life and^Unmlean actions of 
Rima, and containing as many chapters (khandd s) as the f^SHPntioned work, of 
which it may be called an abridgment. It belongs as observed in a Paiisian manu- 
script, to the Padma Purdna, of which, however, no mention is made in it. As a 
part of a Parana^ it is thought by Hamilton to be the sam^work as the Rdmdyana of 
Vydsa, so called. The style has more antique dignity than most of the Pur^nic frag, 
ments we ire acquainted with. This very correct and well- written MS. is from 
Nepaul, A is dated in the year 1851 after the reign of Vicramaditya (A.D. 1795), 

3. 2 Idma-gita (song of lldtna), the fifth chapter (sarga) of the seventh or last part 
(fednda) of the above-mentioned Adhydtma Ramayana. R&ma, after a short dialogue 
with his brother Lacshmana, exposes to him the nature of his own divine character, 

1 which is that of Vishnu, the all-pervading deity. The religious and philosophical idea 
which prevails in this poem is tint of the Rhagavad-gUa . Five leaves. 

4. The celebrated Rhagava 1-gUa is in this collection, in three bound manuscript!, of 
•mall size. They are all new, and do not afford any critical certainty to the unauthen. 
tinted points of Schlcgcl’s excellent edition. They differ from each other only in 
•ome very unimportant parts, and are without commentaries. One of them has the 
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UtU of Peruha ratndni (Aft pearl*), wd eontain*, besides the BAagavatUgbd, foot other 
fragment* of the Mahdbkdral, glorifytfg the god Vishnu, vix. the Wmw- nSn u^mkM* 
ram, tht fyishma-stawrqja, the Anusmriti (praise of Vishnu, by Ninda), and ih% 

Gojendrantocshana-stolranu ^ # 

5. Siva-gUd (song of Siva), from the radma-pur&na, an interest" 
the Bhagavod-gUd (song of Vishnu), inclining, however, more to 
extravagant style of the DcvX-mdhdlmydm. Here Siva, in apanthei 
discourse, made at the request of R^na, and interrupted only by his 

explains to him his metaphysical nature. It is the pantheism of lire To, 

philosophy, wMdi is explained in this poem in a mythological view. The all-creating, 
all-pervading^ and* all -dissolving unity of the Vedanta system is here shown under 
the form <^81% as in the Bhagavad-gUd under that of Vishnu. The same philo- 
sophical iddk pfffels in both works, only adapted in a different mode to each of tire 
two pruwtpdL, Sets, the Vaishnava’s and the Saiva’s. The Stva-gUd ends, like the 
Bhagavad-gltn the doctrine of Mocsha, or redemption. . It is likewise considAd* 
accord in g|g the remarks at the end of each chapter, as belonging to the Upanhhadt to 
the worksdri Brahmavidya, or pantheistic philosophy, Ml to those of the \Wa system. 
The Linga worship has a part in it. The collection contains two copies or tills work; 
one, of a small size, consisting of 191 leaves, dated 1813, and a larger one, of thir- 
teen leaves, dated 1812. ... « 

6. Guru-gild, from the last part of the Slanda-pur&na. Siva informs his wife Par- 
vatiof the divine nature of Guru, who is considered here as VishnUlfod Siva in the 
above-mentioned work, as equal to Brahm, the supreme being and universal soul of 

the world. Seven leaves. 1(,77. y , 

7. The DM-mVidtmynm, the well-known fragment of the Markanda/a-purana, is 

found in two copies in this collection. , 

There may he comprised under this section some fragments of several Puranas 
devoted to the praise and mythological description of celebrated Tirtlms and places of 
pilgrimage. This is generally expressed by Sivtfo a dialogue with Ins consort * 

8 magnha-vidhdlmyum. ten leaves, describing, in three lecture., the sacred hath of 
the forest RAjagriha, in Klkata, or Bchar. The words originally spoken by Siva art 
related, as is usual in the Puranas, by Suta to the assemblage of Iiisbis in the forest of 
Naimisha No mention is made of the Purdua to wliuli tins fragment belongs. 

9. Gayd-mdhdtmyam, from the Vdyu-puuUa, in eight lectures. Kigl.ty-two leave.. 

10. Kalin ga -mahdtmyam, from the Padma-purdnn. Thirteen leaves. 

11. Muthurd- mdhdlmya mi, belonging to the Vahdra-purdna, in thirly-one lecture. 

Sixty-nine leaves. , . . 

12. Twcl v en tures from the Vdtd’a-khanda of the Padma-puruna, named in Hie 
last "verses KSia-tupa-guna-varmna-sddram, a work describing the physical and 
spiritual qualitie»WJtrh.hna. It seems to be considered by the Vaishnavas as a work 
of the highest relPW^uthority. The relating person is Sira, answering to the que.- 
tion* of Parvatl. Fifty-three leaves ; written at Mathui d. 

13. The Sribhdgavatdmrilalnbdhd.Sribhagavadbliakti-ralndvali (the s,rin 8 of P°* rls 

from the nectar-sea of the Shdgarala-purdna), a collection of verses in praise of Vishnu, 
all taken from the Bhdgawta-purdna, with a quotation of the different chapters to w hich 
they belong, as well as of tbo mythological persons by whom they are spol^i. Hiir- 
teen lectures ; 129 leaves. 

H. k'ctulynnallta-mdhalmynm ; a MS. of twenty lea.M, in the Bengal, character, 
belonging to the religious books of the Saiva sect, 

II. Hymns . 

We comprise under this section a number of Stolras, being cither hymns to a deity, 
or prayers connected with praise, or metrical enumerations of divine name, and attn- 

• Professor Wilson, In describing in hi* Catalogue of the Mackenxlc collection (a 
not teen when I wrote my German account of these manuscripts; a gnat ^num innumerable 

book*, collected by Colonel Macken.lc from the south of India, remarks, that ea *» 
holy place, and shrine, in that country has a Mihktmyam. or legendary tradition, attuhed to U. *** 
.always professedly contained in one of the rurdw, where, however, only some of them are rsslly to b. 

found. 
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bates. Most of them ere fragments of JWnw or Tantrau They am ail *> areal), 
and of such slight interest, that it is superfluo Jfco do mom than specify their titles : 

15. Rdmarakshd-stotram. 

yara-stotrani, from the Brahmanda-purdna. 
i arCtja. 

uihasranuma. 

1 tfMMtingUd. 

QOl'Jtrishna-diija-stotram, by Sankara Acharya. 

21 . Garudupuniihat, 

22 . Hunumalah Pratahstolram . 

23. Siva-tahasrandma. 

24. Siva’kavacham , from the Skanda-purdnn, 

25. Siva-ndmdvali , by Sancara Ach&rya. 

26. Dattabhujanga-stotram, by Sancara Achfirya, 

J to . Dasasloklvedantam. 

Visvandthdshtncam , a Kfdn fragment. 

. 29. Siva»panchavadana-ttotmm, by Sancara Achdrya. 

30. Saddsiva-stotram . 

31. Bevi-suctam , from the Rudra-yamala-tantra. 

32. rn/ica-.i/o/rnm. 

33. GuhyakaUrStolram. 

34. Burgd-afwcham. 

35. Ganesa-atolram, with some other fragments of the Rudra yamala.iantra. 

36. Jdilya'hridaya-stotram. 

37. Saradu-stotram. 

38. Jvdldmuklu.stotram , by Calidisa. 

39. jirjuna-kavac'iam. 

40. Vakralundara-stotram. 

41. Tar amah ansa- sahasranamam. 

42. A collection of Stotras from different Tanlras. 


III. Lyric Poctry K 

43. There arc two manuscripts of the renowned mythological idyl, the GUa-govinda, 
both very correct and elegant ; one of them contains the copious commentary of Vana- 
m&li-d&sa, A new edition of this beautiful and curious little work, the first publication 
of which, printed at Calcutta in 1808, docs not at all satisfy the demands of European 
readers, is very desirable, and a Sanscrit scholar, undertaking this praiseworthy office, 
would be provided with sufficient materials in these two excellent cdgjja, 

IV. Tala. T* 

44. Mddhavdnala-ndtikd. Nine leaves, dated 1787. 

45. Suka saptati (Tales of a Parrot), the original work orfmT Persian Ttitinameh, 
translations of which are found also in some other Asiatic languages. The first twelve 
leaves of the MS. (which, if complete, should contain sayanty-four) are wanting. It 
it dated 1786. 


V. Works on Poetry and Rhetoric. 

46. Kymlnydnanda , by ApyAya- Dikshita (who lived about 1520, and is known like- 
wise as off of the Vedanta philosophers, mentioned in Trans, of the R.A.S., II., p, 7), 
a jeries of verses of various structure and contents, explained with rhetorical criticism. 
Mr. Wilson calls this work an enlargement of Jayadeva's Chandrdloka. Sixty. three 
leaves, dated 1770. 

4 1. Jlankdra.chandricd ; a commentary to the preceding work, by Vaidyanitha. 

48. Kdiya-prakasa, by Mammatta Bhatta, a Cashmirian. Ninety-six leaves, dated 
1702. This work has been published at Calcutta, in 1829. 

49. The Padhati of Saragadhara, a learned person of the fourteenth century ; ex- 
plaining the art of poetry, in a poetical way, by a series of examples, collected frp» 
the most celebrated poems of every kind, the classification of which is arranged accord* 
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„g tolk* differs* aobjechi of poetical deKrlplioa. It Uppity that, thought!* col. 
action coatidm two copies of this worta*neith«r It of much use, oot bcmg very d*\c- 
; Te? god the other exceedingly incorrect We may, however, take tbit opportunity to 
remark* th^t the evil is less serious than it appeared to us jphen publishing our original 
satalogue at St. Fetersburgb, when we were incorrectly informed th^tj fcy^ as no 
jther copy of this work in Europe, except one, which the R.A.S. at ldSfflp irfLpb- 
tained from Colonel Tod. We have since been convinced by ocular q pmiip^ n, - 
that the library of the East-Jndia Company, where scarcely any work of Hindu litera- » 
ture is sought witliout success, has five or six manuscripts of this work. * 

50. Navaratnakavy&nii a short description of the nine poets, called the pearls of the 
court of Vicramhditya. Two small manuscripts. 

4 %. ,■ VI. Grammar and Lexicography,, 

51. Thfl^fepjdar Sanscrit grammar, Sarasvdtf, is found in our collection, in four 
copies, onedf^hicb contains some manuscript notes of the late Sir Wra. Jonea. 

52. SkatcSrica-prattchhandas ; treating of the use of the cases. Seven leaves, X 

1 5s! Siddfitnta Chandricd ; a complete Sanscrit gramBw, by Rimdsrama Ach£rya. 

Ninety-five leaves, dated 1781. 

54. The text of the well-known Amara-kosha , a manuscript of forty-three leaves, 

dated 1763. I 

# VII. Philosophy. ^ 

55. Subodhini ; a commentary of Narasinha to the Vedanta-sara. lie compendium 
of the Vedinta philosophy, which was published at Calcutta in 1829. Forty-two leaves. 
•Hie commentary Is mentioned by Mr. Colebrooke among the sources of this branch of 
the philosophical literature of India. 

56. Hast&malaca-veddnta-prakaranam, with a commentary, by Sankara Achirya. 

Seven leaves. . 

57. Tattvaviveka-vivaranam, by Jayatirtha-bhikshu ; a commentary to the Tattvavi - 
veca, the work of Ananda Tirtha, teaching likewise the Veddnta philosophy. Six leave*. 

58. ranchkaranavdrucam, by Suresvara AchSrya; on cosmology. Three leaves. 

59. Nirdlambopanishat ; short information on some metaphysical questions, fwo 

'“so! DMam-mM.ib/am, by Sancar. Acliiry.; a very mystical and subtle discus- 
sion on the three first words of each of the four Wifiw, with frequent appeal* to the 
nhaiamd-M, to Capil., and several of the Vpanuhait. Once, Sancara, the author, 
i. quotod by himself. The third, fourth, and fifth leaves of the MS., which consists of 
♦ wd.ntv.fi ve. ar ejjh tings It is dated 1772. 

61. AptavajtitmchUvLpanishad by Sancara Achirya. Four leaves: the aim of which 

is to prove, by a very subtle kind of dialectical reasoning, that the Brahman class inn 
fact the supreme or God himself. The Doadnsa-mahavakyam, the three first 

words of each of iSvLu. which is the subject of the preceding work, is praised at 
th« end of this, as the only means of redemption from the bonds of nature, and ex- 
plained with a short definite, especially of the words Tat and Tvam of tba S&ma- 
Y64a. 

62. Srimaddatla-upamihai ; a small and insignificant mystical fragment. 

63. Twvhhhtha-tra, an .bridgm.nt of tha T^a-vidMa, .i[daimng Jjp Yoga 
philosophy, or, as it i. .spread b, itself, the way by which I the ntnnd baoom» ^Brabm, 
or God. The leit is accompanied by a commentary of Mal.idhara, which, 

confines itself tomeroly grammatical remark*. Twenty four leasti. 1768. 

64. AMvacrccK, the theory of MMa (or redemption), said to be evplmn adby 
aagaAshtfivaod to bit pupil J.n.ca; a work of Yoga ph.losophy, w.th the commenWy 
of Virresvar*. Sixteen leave*, very well written. 

VIII. Moral. 

65. ChhAySpurushalaeshandm ; an ascetic *ork of two leave*. 

66. Sannytsa-ixddhati, the way of resignation, Six leave*, dated 17 • 
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«7. Crihamli-dharma t « compiUtion of ruin prucribod to thou who *» Uthg h 
tht situation of householder, the third degree^ the Brahmmcal life. These rules 
•re taken from the Fedot, , the code of Mann, and the Purtnas . Seventy- seven leaves, 

^ ^ IX. Juridical Works . 

69#- Viv&frnava-tetu ; a compilation of Hindu law, arranged by order o f Warren 
Hasings learned pundits, in 1 789. It was afterwards printed at Calcutta. 

<»9. A digest of Hindu law, according to the pundits of Mithila, compiled at the • 
request^ Sir Win. Jones, by Sarvoru Trivedin. 1789. 

These two compilations were employed by the celebrated Sir Wm. Jones in composing 
his different works relating to the law of the Hindus, which is testified, by many 
remarks in his own handwriting inserted between the lines of the texts. A^ough they 
hate lost their value, as sources of knowledge, by the publication on this subject 
by him and othor learned Englishmen, they will be still regarded by friend of 

Sanscrit literature as precious relics, reviving the remembrance of a mah to whom we 
jjmao much indebted for our knowledge of Indian antiquities. Both of Ujun are' of a 
laqfe European folio size. „ 

X. Medicine . 

70. Faidyajivanam , a didactic poem, teaching the cure of several diseases. 


» XI. Astrology and Prognostication. 

71. AdviceJrtw to observe the constellations, in respect to the performance of reli- 
gious duties, auicluding with a detailed description of the oblation prescribed to be 
made to Ganesa ( Gannpati-piija ). 

72. Svapnadrishtasubhas ubha m , or Svapnadln/ayayam , or direction for the interpreta- 
tion of dreams, from the Skandu-purdna. Two copies, each consisting of four leave*. 

7S. Asi rological tables; twenty leaves, the first of which is lost. 


London , Dec. 14, 1833. 


jMiMfUamris, flDrigiiul anti SeUrt. 


PROCEEDINGS OK SOCIETIES. 

Proceedings of the Royal Asmtie Society.— A general meeting was held on 
the 4th January; Colonel Blackburne in the chair. ^ 

Various donations were laid on the table, among which may be mentioned 
the following : 

From the Rev. Robert Yuille, missionary at Sclenginsk, in Tartary, a manuscript 
spelling-book and lexicon of the Tibetian language, with the explanation in Mon- 
golian, called the Sea of Names. From Thomas Snodgrass, Esq., the descriptive 
letter-press to Gould’s century of Himalayan birds. From Col. W. Francklin, q 
copy of his translation of the tale called Camarupa and Camalata. From the Rev. 
Dr. Morrison, four numbers of the Evangelist and Miscellanea Sinica. brom John 
Davidson* Esq. , a copy of his Observations on Embalming generally. From Cavelly 
Vencatu Lutehmiah, of Madras, a copy of the Sapta Sati, or Chandi Pat, an extract 
of the Marcandeya Puruna, translated into English by Cavelly Vencata R&maswami. 
From Professor Julien, a copy of his French version of the Chinese drama called the 
Orphan of China. From Sir Grenville Temple, Bart., a Phoenician grave-stone,, 
found by him at a village called Mnghrawah, in Tunis. From Babu Ridhacanta. 
D6va, of Calcutta, a copy of the third volume of his Encyclopedia or Lexicon, in 
the Sanscrit language. 

The reading of Mr. B, H, Hodgson’s Remarks on the Law and Legal Pr^e* 
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(ter; r and of sexual commerce between $ 
i and concluded. 

The division of the paper now read was devotof to an explanation of the 
procedure, or forms of trial, consequent on thTdiscovery o*a crime of the 
nature above-mentioned; before which, however, is a short cxn&ion bf the 
law, as applicable to cases included under the second general heaS Of { ] t ] e 
He, from whom water may he received by a pure Hindu, is himself wiihin 
the pale of Hinduism ; but contact between one without the pale and the pure 
Hindi!!, even produced by the slightest and most necessary intercourse, is con- 
tamination to the latter, and, through the individual, to the u hole ’commu- 
nity ; if trivial , and involuntary, it may be expiated by a multitude of purifi- 
catory ri^jio be performed while in a state of scparaiion from society, but 
there are many kinds of contact, the sin of which is inexpiable, and the con- 
sequent penalty is death : of these the most heinous is sexual commerce 
betweerjWth persons. The gradations of the crjjjne, and the applicability of 
the penalty to one or both of the parties, arc next stated by the author, who 
also gives a list of the outcast tribes of Nepal. 

The train of operations, by which judgment is attained in a Nepalese c o u r bp 
of justice, is similar to that which a sensible man, at the head of a family^ 
might Lx? expected to apply to the investigation of a domeHl offence ; but 
this pleasing spectacle is defaced by the rigour occasionally applied, arising 
out of the principle, that confession on the part of the criminal is indispen- 
sable, and the use, in the absence of ordinary proofs, of ordeals and deci- 
sory oaths. The usual attributes of penal justice, in Nepal, are an open 
court, viva voce examination in the presence of the judge, confrontation of 
the accuser with the accused, aid of counsel* to the prisoner, am! liberty to 
summon and have examined, under the ordinary sanctions, the witnesses for 
the defence. These, it is evident, would he amply sufficient for the protec- 
tion of the prisoner, but for the eagerness with which confessions are sought, 
and the intervention of ordeals. With respect to the former, however, it 


must be observed, that the infamous ingenuity, formerly exercised in Europe 
for similar ends, has no parallel in Nepal; and, with respect to the latter, 
that ordeals are much more frequently asked for than commanded ; and were 
these two points waived, Mr. Hodgson stales, that he should have no more 
hesitation in,^phitting a follower of the British residency to a Nepalese tri- 
bunal, than to one of our own courts. There arc no common spies or infor- 
mers attached to the courts of justice, nor any public prosecutors in the 
name of the state '; and he, who fails in establishing the truth of the charges 
he brings forward against another, labours under a heavy responsibility, for lie 
is liable to the full penalty of the crime alleged. Mr. Hodgson concludes his 
remarks by some further explanation of the process of trial, and some reflec- 
tions as to the propriety of its application to British subjects. 

Thanks were ordered to be returned to Mr. Hodgson for his interesting 
communication. 

The next communication read was an essay, by Lieut. W. Pottingcr, on the 
present state of the river Indus, and on the route of Alexander the Great. 

Lieut. Pottingcr’s observations principally refer to the question, whether it 
was the eastern or western branch of the Indus, which wasformeily the grand 
stream of the river, and that which was descended by the Macedonian con- 
queror; and he commences by a sketch of the present course of the Indus 


* There are no professional pleaders In Nepal ; the expression, therefore, refers to the friends of 
theaoCoMd. 
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and its various branches. He then adverts to the common opinion, that, 
Alexander’s fleet sailed down the western Anch of the Indus; that Arrian 
was in error when he useckdie expression “three days* journey to the east” 
and must have^neant to t Wmvestward ; and he proceeds to state his reasons 
for cmisidpring this opinion erroneous, among which may be mentioned the 
nature^f the coast, which is so high and steep as to prevent the possibility of 
uny coiffmunication between the fleet and the shore for a considerable part of 
the distance, and the absence of any flat shore, in which wells could have 
been dug, as is said to have been done by Alexander, for the use of his forces. 
The author also slates, that the estuary of the eastern branch of the Indus 
is the only one which bears the slightest resemblance to that described by the 
historian ; and describes the ruins of a large city, now existing, near Shah- 
capur, on the road from Kotri to liydrabad, and called llhigoor, in the neigh- 
bourhood of which is to be sceu the forsaken channel of a large stream, which, 
according to the inhabitants, was formerly the bed of the Indus or^eof its 
branches, and which, if it flowed in the course supposed by Lieut. Pottinger, 
would have enabled Alexanders fleet to have reached Cntch without the 
necessity of navigating the eastern branch in its whole length ; a point which 
pis puzzled all writers on the subject. Lieut. Pottinger further doubts the 
identity of the present Tatla with Pattala, said to have been visited by Alex- 
ander, on the ground ot its distance from the sea not agreeing with that men- 
tioned by the ancients; and he sums up his remarks by stating, that it appears 
to him that there is scarcely one point from which it can be inferred that the 
western branch, below Tatta, was the one down which Alexander passed, and 
that his three days’ march was to the westward. 

Ihc reading of the paper being concluded, Lieutenant Bnrnes, who was 
accidentally present at the meeting, and whose name had been mentioned by 
Mr. Pottinger, begged to be allowed to make a few remarks in explanation of 
his reasons for dissenting from the conclusion of Lieut. Pottinger as to the 
branch of the Indus navigated by Alexander’s fleet; which reasons he founded 
on the text of Arrian, who expressly declares that Nearchus sailed out of the 
western bianch and not the eastern, and the fact that the topography of the 
country, near that mouth, answered to the accounts of both Arrian and 
Cm tins. With reference to Lieut Pottingcr’s hypothesis, that the three days* 
march of Alexander was to the eastward of the eastern branch of the Indus, 
and in Cntch, Lieut. Burnes urged the improbability of such a circumstance* 
since Arrian cxprcssl) states that Alexander undertook that march to search 
for water and dig wells for his Jlcct, which was to sail west and not east; if he 
had dug wells in Cutcli, theiefore, they would have been useless. 

Ihe ground on which Lieut Pottinger founded his doubt as to the identity 
of Pattala with Tatla, Incut. Burnes submitted, was no proof against the 
identity, since the Greeks had overrated the extent of the base oAhe delta 
,Jjy / 00 stadia ; and Arrian had stated that the Indus divided into two great 
Munches at Pattala, which was the fact with regard to the modern Tatta. 
Both Dr. Vincent and Mr. Kcnnell were in favour of the identity of the two places, 
and Lieut Burnes himself had seen the remains of two great cities in the 
immediate neighbourhood of Tatta. 

On the motion of Sir Graves Haughton, it was resolved that Lieut. Burnes 
be requested to reduce his observations to writing, that they might be appended 
to Lieut. Pottinger’s essay ; and after thanks hat! been voted to that gentle- 
man for his communication, the meeting adjourned. 
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Who f January .— The Right Sir Alexander Johnston, vice-president, 

took the chair at this meeting ; among the donates laid before the members 
were the following 


* 

From the Rev. J. Hobart Cauntcr, Esq , a copy of the Oriental for 1834. 

From Henry O’Brien, Esq., a copy of his Essay on the Round Tuweribfweland. 
From Professor Ewald, the second volume of his Graminatica Critioi Linkup Ara- 
bics. From Professor Neumann, his PihjerJahrten BuddhustLschcr Printer von China 
nach Indian. From Thos. Newnham, Esq., a beautifully written copy of the Odes 
of Hafiz. From the Very Rev. the Dean of Salisbury, a copy of bis Life of Swartz. 
From Captain Harkness, secretary, a finely carved representation of the Linyn, with 
cobra-capellas , &c., in a hard blachstone, resembling mnible. Fiom the Native 
Education Society at Bombay, an elegant copy, on tinted paper, of the lithographed 
edition of Ferishta, published under its auspices, the style of the execution of this 
work is considered to be a decided improvement on that of the Annum Sofwdi , for- 
merly pdRished by the society in the same way. From Captain Alexander, his 
Transatlantic Sketches. Other donations were presented from the Society of Arts, 
Mr. Richard Taylor, &c. Sir Alexander Johnston also presented, from himself, u 
series of Reports of the Cases heard in Appeal fiora the East-Indies, before the Pi ivy 
Council, pointing out the practical utility of the reseaiehes in which the Society wiWI 
engaged, of which a stionger instance could not, he thought, be qj^luccd, than that 
of their having led to the establishment of tins court. 

Lieut. Colonel Richard Lacy Evans, C.B., was proposed, and, as a member 
of the Madras Auxiliary Society, immediately ballotted for and elected a 
resident member of the Society. David Urqubari,Esq was also ballotted for 
and elected a resident member. 

The papers read at this meeting were an Account of the Ruins of the Tem- 
ple of Somnat’h, by Lieutenant Burncs ; and some remarks on the Hindu Sys- 
tem of Education prevailing in the Southern Peninsula, by Captain Henry 
Harkness, secretary to the society. 

The town of Pattan is situated on the coast of Guzcrat, in N. Lit. 20° 54', 
and about forty miles above the Portuguese settlement of Diu. Its antiquity 
is unquestioned, and the inhabitants recount, with literal accuracy, the facts 
recorded in history relative to the storming of the holy temple, by Muluuud 
of Ghizni, particularly his dashing the idol to pieces with his mace, ami dis- 
covering the hidden cause of the anxiety of the priests to prevent its destruc- 
tion.* The piftus Hindu does not deny the fate which held his god, but he 
consoles himself with the idea, that the deity retired into the sea on the ap- 
proach of the invader, and has ever since remained there. The temple was 
converted into a mosque, but is now neglected both by Hindu and Mnliommc- 
dan, and is converted to the meanest of purposes ; it stands on a rising 
ground, to the north-west of the town, and close to the sea, from which it is 
only divided by the walls of the town, and is visible at a distance ol twenty - 
five miles. Unlike Hindu temples in general, it consists of three domes; the 
two external domes are diminutive, hut the central one has an clevatioii%f 
more than thirty feet, and is above forty feet in diameter ; the arches are con- 
structed in a similar manner to those of most Hindu buildings, by projecting 
courses of stone, gradually approaching until they close at the top ; hut the 
Mahomedans have converted these rude attempts into more perfect forms. 
There are no inscriptions to be discovered on the temple of Somnut li, hut 
Col. Tod has given the translation of one still to be seen, relating to the kings 
of Nehrwala or Pattan. The town itself is almost uninhabited, and would 


» This »upiK)sc(l fait is clearly disposed in Professor Wilson’s i>*per on the Hindu Swli, At. He*. 
Vol. xvtl.— E d. 
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be quite deserted, but for a modern Hindd temple founded by ibe munificence 
of Alia Bhye, the celebrated wife of HolkS, and the vicinity of a place of 
Hindu pilgrimage The dJ^)f Lieut. Burncs’s visit was October 1830. 

Thanks werlordered to W returned to Lieut. Burnes for his communication, 

Cagjfflj Harkness’s remarks refer, as stated in the title, more particularly 
to thcJjQUthern Peninsula; and as that region has been less disturbed by 
foreignconquest or innovation than most other parts of Hindustan, they may 
be considered to afford a tolerably faithful picture of what Indian institutions 
really were. As the system throughout is much the sa^e, Capt H. has 
selected the Tamil, or the school of that nation whose vernacular language 
is the Tamil, to exemplify his remarks. In almost every village, the school* 
master is a public officer, and is entitled to a mauie and piz/iacadei , or house 
and back-yard, from the community, in virtue of his office; the rest of his 
emoluments is derived from fees pa) able by the scholars, and presents which 
custom has established as due from the parents at stated seasons. The school 
is open to ever) Sudra and Biahman boy, but not to boys of inferior castes, 
except by sufferance of the community. A boy is first sent to school on 
p attaining his fifth year ; the period of his quitting it is uncertain. The school 
Kflhours aie from suiwisc to sun-set, with an interval of one hour at mid-day 
for refreshment or repose. Capt. Harkness proceeds, after these preliminary 
observations, to explain and illustrate the system of instruction pursued, and 
then goes on to describe the nature and average amount of the emoluments of 
the schoolmaster, supposing his school to consist of a certain number of boys ; 
and lie concludes by a brief exposition of the principles on which the system 
is founded, and an indication of some of its more striking defects. 

Thanks were returned to Capt. Harkness for his very interesting communi- 
cation, and the meeting adjourned. 

Geographical Society of Bombay . — The first anniversary meeting of this 
society was held on the l l Jth June, when the report of the sub-committee of 
correspondence was read. It described the papers which had been received 
during the year, six in number, and stated the intention of the society to con- 
nect itself with the Geographical Society of London. 

Referring to the opportunities which occurred of obtaining valuable geogra- 
phical information from persons travelling in the adjacent countries, the com- 
mittee mention an instance of a gentleman who left Bombay two years since, 
for the purpose of exploring some parts of the eastern region of Arabia, par- 
ticularly the provinces of Nedjed and L’hassa. He was obliged to assume the 
disgdlsc of a native of the East, which his knowledge of the Persian and 
Arabic languages, his personal appearance, and thorough acquaintance with the 
customs of the inhabitants of these countries, among whom he had resided for 
some years, enabled him to do with great advantage. For obvious reasons, he 

S not penetrate at once into the countries which were to become the princi- 
object of his travels, but* pursued a circuitous route. Landing at Bunder- 
Abbas, he is said to have directed his steps towards the cities of Kerman and 
Yezd ; then turning westward, he traversed Persia and arrived at Koordistan. 
Among the wild tribes inhabiting the mountains of that country, he is said to 
have lived, in perfect security, for six or eight months ; and when the ravage* 
of the plague obliged him to take refuge in Bagdad, the British residents in 
that city, who could well appreciate the difficulties and dangers of such an 
enterprise, expressed astonishment at the success with which he had executed 
this first part of his undertaking. “ An account of this gentleman's travels,” 
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it is added, up to the period of his arrival at Bagdad, accompanied by a map 
marking the line of hi* route, has Ren received at Bombay. It was his inten- 
tion to continue his journey as soon as the plaguejfruld cease. This country 
(Nedjed) of all the unexplored portion of Arabia?# certainlj#hc most inte- 
resting, and inferior in importance only to the Hedjaz and Yemen, Aytha seat 
of the Wahabi government, it possesses much political interest; i${grtilit y 
enables the inhabitants to rear those tine breeds of the camel amftiorse, 
which have rendered it celebrated throughout the East, and the excellence of 
its manufactures l^s given rise to an active commercial intercourse between it 
and every regiou of Arabia, Burckhardt considers Nedjed the most interest- 
ing portion of Arabia, affording, he sajs, more objects of inquiry to the tra« 
veller than any other portion of the peninsula. As that traveller did not pene- 
trate so far, the ultimate success of the enterprising officer, who has under- 
taken, and is well able, to supply his place, cannot be looked upon with indiffe- 
rence by this society.” 


VARIETIES. 

Bokhara.— Lieut. Burnes, in a paper read before the Asiatic Society of Cal- 
cutta, and printed in its Journal , has given the following lively description 
the Revision, or great Ba/ar of Bokhara:— 

“ My usual resort in the evening was the Kegistan of Bokhara, which is 
the name given to a spacious area of the city near the palace, that opens upon 
it. In two other sides there are massive buildings, colleges of the learned ; and 
on the fourth stands a fountain filled with water, and shaded by lofty trees, 
where idlers and newsmongers congregate around the wares of Asia and 
Europe, which are here exposed for sale. A stranger has only to scat himself 
on a bench of the Registan, to know the Uzbeks and the people of Bokhara, 
lie may here converse with the natives of Persia, Turkey, Russia, Tartary, 
China, India, and Kabul. He will meet with Turkmans, Calinuks, and Kuzzaks, 
from the surrounding deserts, as well as the natives of the more favoured lauds, 
lie may contrast the polished manners of the subjects “ of the great King” with 
the mder habits of a roaming Tartar. lie may see the Uzbeks from all the 
states of Mawarulnahr, and speculate from their physiognomy on the changes 
which time and place effect among any race of men. The Uzbek of Bokhara 
is hardly to he recognized as a Turk or Tartar, from his intermixture of 
Persian blood. Those from the neighbouring country of Kokan are less 
changed, and the natives of Organj, the ancient Kharasm, have yet a harshness 
of feature peculiar to themselves; they may be distinguished from all others by 
dark sheep-skin caps, about a foot high. A red beard, grey eyes, and fair%kin f 
will now and then arrest the notice of a stranger, and his attention will have 
been fixed on a poor Russian, who has lost his country and his liberty, and 
here drags out a miserable life of slavery. A native of the Celestial Empire 
will be seen here and there in the same forlorn predicament, shorn of his lopgf 
cue of hair, with his crown under a turban, since both lie and the Russian Rl 
the part of Muhammedans Then follows a Hindu, in a garb foreign to himself 
and his country : a small square cap, and a string, instead of a girdle, distin- 
guishes him from the Muhammedans, and, as the Moslems themselves tell you, 
prevents their profaning the prescribed salutations of their language, by using 
them to an idolator. Without these distinctions, the native of India is to be 
recognized by his sombre look, and the studious manner in which he avoids all 
communication with the crowd. He herds only with a few individuals, simi- 
larly circumstanced with himself. The Jew is as marked a being as the Hindu ; 
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his costume differs from the follower of Brahma, and a small conical cap marks 
the childret^pf Israel. No mark however is so distinguisling as the well-known 
features of the Hebrew pe j)le. In Bokhara they are a race remarkably hand- 
some, and I sir more than one Rebecca in my peregrinations. Their features 
are set OTby ringlets of beautiful hair, which hang over their checks and necks. 
Therq^re about 4,000 Jews in Bokhara, originally from ^shid in Persia. 
They arc chiefly employed in dyeing cloth. They receive the same treatment 
as the Hindus. A strayed Armenian, in a still different dress, repiesents that 
wandering nation ; but there are few of them in Bokhara, ^ith these excep- 
tions, the stranger beholds in the bazars a portly, fair, and well-dressed mass 
of people, the Muhammedans of Turkistan. A large white turban, and achogha 
or pelisse of some\lark colour over three or four other of the same description, 
is the general costume ; but the Rcgistan leads to the palace, and the Uzbeks 
delight to appear before their king in a mottled garment of silk, called * udrus,’ 
which is of all and the brightest colours, and would be intolerable to any but 
an Uzbek. Some of the higher persons are clothed in brocade, and one may 
distinguish the gradations of the chief, since those in favour ride into the 
^ citadel, and the others dismount at the gate. Almost every individual who 
* visits the king is attended by his slave ; and though this class of people are for 
the most part Persians, or their descendants, they have a peculiar appearance. 
It is said, indeed, that three-fourths of the people of Bokhara are of slave ex- 
traction, for of the captives brought from Persia, into Turkistan, few are per- 
mitted to return, and, by all accounts, there are many who have no inclination 
to do so. A great portion of the people of Bokhara appear on horseback. 
Whether mounted or on foot, they are dressed in boots, and the pedestrians 
strut on high and small heels, on which it would puzzle a Corinthian to walk or 
even stand. They rise about an inch and a-half, and the pinnacle is not one- 
third the diameter. This is the national dress of the Uzbek. Somp men of 
rank have a shoe over the boot, which is taken off on entering a room. I must 
not forget the ladies in my enumeration of the inhabitants They generally 
appear on horseback, riding as the men ; a few walk, and all are veiled with a 
black hair-cloth napkin. The difficulty of seeing through it makes the foir ones 
stare at every one as iqgi masquerade. There however no one must speak to 
them, and, if any of the kin ’s harem pass, you arc admonished to look in 
another direction, and get a punch on the head if you infringe the advice. So 
holy arc the fair ones of the holy Bokhara. 

“ My reader will have now become familiar with the appearance of the inha- 
bitants of Bokhara. From morn to night, the crowd which assembles raises a 
humming noise, and one is stunned at the moving mass of human beings. In 
the middle of the area, the fruits of the season are sold under the shade of a 
square piece of mat, supported by a single pole. One wonders at the never- 
ending employment of the fruiterers in dealing out their grapes, melons, apri- 

t s, apples, peaches, pears, and plums ; for the continued succession of pur- 
sers proves that the tide of men still flows. With difficulty a passage can 
be forced through the streets, and it is only done at the momentary risk of 
being run over by some one on the back of a horse or an ass. These latter 
animals are exceedingly common and very fine ; they amble along at a quick 
pace with their riders and burthens. Carts of a light construction are also 
driving up and down, since the nature of the country, and the streets, which 
are not too narrow, admit of wheeled carriages in all parts of the bazaar. 
Every where are seen people making tea, which is done in large European urns, 
instead of tea-pots, and kept hot by a metal tube. The penchant of the Bok- 
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haris for tea is, I believe, without parallel ; for they drink it at ail times and 
places, and in half-a-dozen ways, with and without sugar, with and without 
milk, with grease, wit" salt, &c. Next to the vendep of this hot bt verage, one 
may purchase * rahet-i jan,’ or the delight of life, gr^Se jelly or^up mixed up 
with chopped ice. The abundance of ice is one of the greatest litluries ‘in 
Bokhara, and iMpony be had till the cold weather makes it unnecessdf^. It is 
pitted in winter, and sold so cheap that it is within the reach of the orest 
people. No one ever thinks of drinking water without icing it, and a beggar 
may be seen purchasing it as he proclaims his poverty and entreats the bounty 
of the passenger.* is a nice and refreshing sight to see the huge masses of it 
with the thermometer at 00°, coloured, scraped, and piled into heaps like snow, 
to tickle the Uzbeks* palate. It would be endless to describe the whole body 
of traders : suffice it to say, that almost every thing may be purchased in the 
Registan ; the jewellery and cutlery of Europe (coarse enough however), the 
tea of China, the sugar of India, the spices of Manilla, &e. See. One may also 
add to his stores of learning, both Turki and Persian, at the book-stalls, where 
the learned or would-be-so pore over tattered pages at a hawker’s board. As 
one withdraws in the evening from this bustling crowd to the more retired 
parts of the city, he treads his way through arched bazars, now empty, and 
passes mosques surmounted by handsome cupolas, and adorned by all the 
simple ornaments which are admitted by Mulmmincduns. After the bazar 
hours, these arc crowded for evening prayers. At the doors of the colleges, 
which generally face the mosques, one may see the students lounging after the 
labours of the day, not however so gay or so young as the tyros of an European 
university, but many of them grave and demure old men, witli more h)pocrisy, 
but by no means less vice, than their youthful prototypes in another quarter of 
the world. These people however arc stained by vices, which there find no 
shelter even among the most depraved libertines. With the twilight, this busy 
scene closes, the king’s drum beats, it is re-echoed by others in every part of 
the city, and at a certain hour no one is permitted to move out without u 
lantern. From these arrangements, the police of the city is excellent, and in 
every street large bales of cloth are left on tho stalls at night in perfect safety. 
All is silence till the morn, when the bustle again commences in the Registan, 
the busy hive of men. The day is ushered in with the same guz/ling and tea- 
drinking, and hundreds of boys and donkeys laden with milk hasten to the 
busy throng. The milk is sold in small bowls, over which the cream floats : 
a lad will bring twenty or thirty of these to market, in shelves supported and 
suspended by a stick over his shoulder. Whatever number may be brought 
speedily disappear among the tea-drinking population of this great city.” • 

He was gratified with a sight of the king: — “ I was resolved to have a sight 
of royalty, and at mid-day, on the following Friday, repaired to the great # 
mosque, a building of Timourlanc, and saw his Majesty and his court passing 
from prayers. The king appears to be under thirty years of age, and has noM* 
a prepossessing countenance; his eyes arc small,. his visage gaunt and pawT 
He was plainly dressed in a silken robe of ‘ udrus,’ with a white turban. He 
sometimes wears an aigrette of feathers, ornamented with diamonds. The 
Qorau was carried in front of him, and he was preceded and followed by two 
golden mace-bearcrs, who exclaimed in Turkish, ‘ Pray to God that the Com- 
mander of the Faithful may act justly !’ His suite did not exceed an hundred 
people; most of them were dressed in robes of Russian brocade, and wore 
gold ornamented swords — I should call them knives, the mark of honour in 
this country. His present Majesty has more state than any of his predecessors, 
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but he may consider it necessary to affect humility in a temple, and m return- 
ing from a Religious &remony. The people drew up |p the way s?db as hi 
passed, and with a strokexf their beards wished his Majesty peace; I did the 
same. The cfclracter of this king, Bahadur Khan, stands high among hi* 
Country rien ; at his elevation to the throne, he d : strihuted all his wealth. He 
is strict In his religious observances, and Jess bigotted thd# his father Mil 
Hyder. He acts according to the Qoran in all cases, and it is pretended thai 
he even lives on the capitation tux which is levied from the Jews and Hindus. 

“ The revenues of the country are said to be spent in mainl^iing mullahs and 
mosques; but this young king is ambitious and warlike, antrl believe that it ii 
therefore more probable he turns his treasure to the increase of his power. 

“ The life of this king is less enviable than that of most private men. The 
water which he drinks is brought in skins from the river, under the charge ant 
seal of two officers It is opened by the vizier, and first tasted by his people 
and then by himself, when it is again sealed and despatched to the king. The 
daily victuals of his Majesty undergo a like examination : the minister eats 
he gives to those around him, they wait the lapse of an hour to judgjfe of their 
? effect, when they arc locked up in a box and despatched ! His Majesty has one 
key and his minister another. Fruit, sweetmeats, and every eatable, undergo 
the same examination, and we shall hardly suppose the good king of the Uzbeks 
ever enjoys a hot meal or a fresh-cooked dinner. Poison is in frequent re- 
quest, as we may judge by the homely occupations of a minister of state. The 
rise of his Majesty himself to the throne he now holds is not however with- 
out strong suspicion of a free distribution of such draughts; but the detail o 
those events belongs to another portion of my subject.” 

CRITICAL NOTICES. 

Thf Round Towers of Ireland; or the Mysteries of Ficc* Masonry, of Sa'dtim, and Oj 
Budhism , for the first time revealed, By Ih.NHY O’Brien, Esq , A.B. Eondon 
18SE Whitaker and Co. 

No ancient edifices in the world,— not e\en the pyramids of Egypt,— have giver 
rise to so many conflicting theories as the round or pillar-toweis ol Ireland. Mr 
O’Brien, in undeitnkin^to reveal, “tor the first time,” then migin, has promised 
no more than many have promised before him. Ills theoiy is, that these towers 
were “temples constructed by the caily Indian colonists of the coimtiy (Ireland), 
in honour ot that ft uetifyvuj principle of mime, emanating, as was supposed, fioir 
the sun, under the denomination ol Sol, Phoebus, Apollo, A bad or Budli, &r ; and frorr 
the moon, under the epithet of Luna, Diana, Juno, Astaite, Venus, Eubla oi 
BuW, &c.” The pillar-tower is, theiefoie, ii bis opinion, an actual icprcsen 
tatilm ol the linya, 01 plmllic symbol, a conjecture ingenious and not improbable 
The name, by which these “ Irish pagodas ” were critically and accurately desig- 
nated, Mr. O'Bnen says, in the Irish language, denotes the organ ot which the 
symbol is the type. The name of the towers, in the Irish annals, Ftdh 
m fLnphcd, which lias hitheito puzzled antiquaries, lie states to be the plural of Bvdh 
^Jncellus spells llndh 'lov'd ) ; and nemphed is an adjective signifying ‘ divine’ or ‘con- 
secrated,’ from nemph, ‘ the heavens ;’ “ so that Fidh-Nemphed will import the 
‘ consecrated Lmgams ’ or the ‘ Budhist consecrations.”’ Mr. 0’Bri($ considers 
that this discovery elucidates at once the doctrine of Budhism. “ For the last 300C 
years and moie,” he observes, “the learning of the world lias been employed 1 1( 
ascertain the vriyin of the doctrine of Budhism. The savant of Franco, the inde- 
fatigable inquirers of Germany, the affected pedants of Greets and Rome, and the 
pure and profound philosophers of ancient India and Egypt, have severally and in- 
effectually puzzled themselves to dive into the secrets of that mystic religion.” We 
do not perceive how the discovery that the pillar towers of Ireland are Budhist tem- 
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pies, can at once explain the mysteries of Budhism, of which, AVe suspect Mr* 
O’Brien, learned as ^evidently is in western antiquities 4 is not very deeply ac- 
quainted* % 

There are various other hypotheses and conjectures in the work,jsome ingenious 
ind happy, others fanciful and altogether improbable, which tend to ifflike tty anciept* 
Irish approxima^ to eastern nations ; into the consideration of these wlHiave not 
space to enter, but we nevertheless tavite the attention of those who are fond of such 
Gordian knots, to untie them, witlUhe remark, by way of caution, that mere apparent 
•esemblances between words and proper names, in languages dissimilar in their con- 
struction, are very^certain and delusive guides For example: Mr. O’Brien, from 
1 resemblance between Erin or Irin, and Iran, identifies the nncient Irish with the 
mcient Persians, and concludes that “the ancient Irbli language, being that of 
indent Persia, or Iran, must be the oldest in the world, and ot winch the Hebrew, 
wought away by Abraham, from Ur of the Chaldees, is but a distant and imperfect 
jranch.” And again: “in truth, the island (h eland) was altogether an Oriental 
asylum, until for a moment biokeu in upon by the Fu-Bolgs, 01 Celts; their usur- 
pation, however, was only that ot a duy, amounting, by all recoids, but to fifty-six 
years,- after which a new army of the Tuath dc-danaum,* diiveu now, not from 
Persia but from India, by the Brahmins, laid claim to the sceptre to which their 
brethren had invited them, and reinstated themselves afresh in our kindred Iran. t 
It is not, therefore, our individual history alone that is rectified by this investigation; 
it supplies a vacuum in the history of the vvflrU.” 

In support of these important facts, v\e a»e furnished with little or no evidence 
besides similarity of names and terms in the Irish and eastern languages. 

Upon the whole, we think that Mr. O’Brien has displayed much learned reading 
and great labour in this volume, and that some of Ins conjectures me probable: but 
the greater pint of them require more proot than lie hasudduml. 

The vvmh is a jn ize essay enlarged ol the Uojal Irish Academy ; and we regret to 
perceive from the prelate, that the author considers he has not been well-used by the 
Academy. <■ 

Narrative of a Journey to the Falls of the Car cry , with an Hivtuiical and Drsaiptice 
account of the Nalyhcrry Hills. By Lieut. II Jervis, II M. (>2d icgt. Illus- 
trated with Plates. London, 1831-. Smith, Klder and Co. 

Tin: sublime scenery of the Cnvery, the northern full of which, at Sivnsntnoodrum, 
is 300 feet, neaily double the height ol that of Niagara, — i^vvell though bnofiy des- 
cribed by Lieut. Jervis. The principal portion of Ins work, however, relates to the 
Ncilgherry country. These hills have been so fully and ably treated of by Cuptain 
Ilarkness and Mr. Hough, that it is no discredit to Lieut. Jems to say, that lie has 
added but little to their stock of information, though bis sporting details are amusing. 

By the improvements made by the late Governor of Madras, Mr Lnshmgton, — 
who has the glory ot “ having introduced £urope into Asia,” — the Net)ghcrri^|pire 
now provided with all the facilities and comforts, which are necessary to render it 
a real sanatorium. “ No power on eaith,'* says Captain Murray, the engineer em- 
ployed in opening the roads, “ can now keep down the approved and tried celebrity 
of the Neilgherries; in process of time, they will become one of the noblest colon’ 
in the world.’’ 

A History of Rome, in Two Vols. Vol. I. Being Vol. L. of Dr. Lanlner’s Cabinet 
CyclopmU*. London, 183L Longmun and Co. Taylor. 

We have here an excellent compendium of Koman history, in which the traditional 
fables of the early annuls of the mistress of the world have their due share of notice 

* The Pith-dc-danaanr fPe»h(Udian*) and the Tuath-de-danaant, were rwpoctively, according to Mri 
O' Brian, worshipper* of the tinga and yotn, Tuath (a modification of Budh\ signifying lingo, and R*h, 
yofil. The tertaifa-danaon he translate* * god-almoner,’ 
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and no more! being degraded from the high station which they formerly held as his. 
torical facts. The acunfen, diligence, and sagacity pf Niebtdtt, have cleared away a 
vast accumulation of fable from the early transactions of Iwme, and Schlosser has 
poured a flood # of light upon her domestic history. Of all these aids, the author ol 
*|bi§»volume has availed himself judiciously, and we are highly pleased with the man- 
ner in wlf&h he treats the several branches of his subject : the native is clear and 
succinct; the dissertations arc acute and ingenious; the reflections, generally speak* 
ingy aound and just. * 


f 

A Treati$jkan Fortification, deduced from Eslab&efi'ed Principles, ig ; th Observations on 
the Incrmsed Effects of Artillery. Compiled by Hector Straith, Capt. H. P. 
Assist, in the Fortification Department, &c., at Addiscombe. Croydon, 1833 
Annan. 


Although this treatise, avowedly a compilation from English and French writers 
on fortification, is designed for the use of the Company’s cadets at their military 
seminary, its merit entitles it to be icgaided as a uselul manual by those who have 
passed the bounds of elementary studies. 'J be several brandies of the subject are 
treated with great clearness and precision ; and the occasional illustrations of rules 
by reference to practical examples, of which the late seige of Antwerp has furnished 
* Captain Snaitli with a considerable number, increase its utility to the young student. 

A Narrative of the Peninsular War. By Lieut. Col. Lfith Hay, F.R.S.E.. M.P. 
Second Edition. In Two Vols. London, 1831'. Waslibourne. 

I HE “ Narrative ”of Colonel Leith Hay, -a name not obscure in the transactions 
of the Peninsular war,* — has been praised by competent judges for its impartiality and 
its minute fidelity. The author enjoyed better opportunities than others who have 
written upon the subject, of recording and attesting facts from personal knowledge. 
The publisher of the present edition, theiefore, deserves the thanks of the public 
for placing a good book within its reach, at half the puce ot the former edition. 

The Histon/ if Sirttzriland, fwm its Emhest Ongm to the P/escnt Tune. A Popular 
Description and Faithful Picture of the Giudual Rise and Progress of the Swiss 
Nation. From the German, by Ileimiih Zschokke. London, 1831 E. Wilson. 

Inis is a popular history of Switzerland by a native a recommendation which is 
liable to some drawback, for the party-spirit of certain cantons is apt to tincture its 
w> iters. We do not find, however, in the present ease, that Mr. Zschokke has given 
way to any party-feeling or political bias ; he has wntten of u his country,” in the 
largest sense ol the phrase. 

Adam the Gardener. By Ciiahli s Cowdfn Clarke. London, 1831. E. Wilson. 

Tiys is a tissue of little incidents connected with horticulture and botany, adapted 
to Whl the iiuliments of these sciences into the young mind. The work is distri- 
buted into twelve chapters, each appropriated to one of the months of the year, and 
% the little reader will be led through the seasons, with Adam Stock, till he becomes, 
t like ,lim > H sk,lful botanist and cultivator. There is a pretty Persian tule at the end! 
Catechism of Botany. By WILLIAM llHlND. 

A Catechism of Natural Philosophy. By George Lees, A.M. Part I. 

An Outline of Sacred Geography. By Alex. Reid, A.M. A 

These are three of the excellent elementary works which arc publishing by >f*/essrs. 
Oliver and Boyd ol Edinburgh. The fii.st two, in particular, are admirable > rtiitiatory 
compilations, which teach a young mind much, without terrifying it in the - outset with 
too formidable a prospect. 
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COLLEGE EXAMINATION. 

^ COLLEGE OF FORT ST. GEORGE. 

Result of the first half-yearly examination, for the year 1833, <?T the junior 

servants attached to the College of St. Fort George, * Y+ 


Date of 

Admission. 


$3d May 1831 
11th June 18.32 
Gth July do. 




Date of receiving | 
First increase or , 
AUowaiue. 1 


24th May 
llth Jan. 
19th Dec. 
22d Anj {. 
3oth July 
23d Jan. 
30th Oct. 
1st Sept. 
5th June 
28th Aug. 
30th April 
30th Aug. 
14th Jan. 
31st May 
19th Dec. 
21st Feb. 
19th do. 
9th Mar. 
10th Oct. 
15th Jan. 
17th July 
11th Jan. 
1st Sept. 
30th do. 


1831 

1833 

1831 
do. 
< 16 . 
1833 

1832 
do. 
do. 


do. 

do. 

do. 

1831 
1833 
do. 
do. 

1832 

1833 
18.32 
1833 
1832 
do. 


19th Dec. 1831 
21st Feb. 1833 
11th Jan. do. 
5th June 1832 
llth do. do. 
30th April do. 
28th Aug. do. 
22d Aug. 1831 
23d Jan. 1833 
19th Feb. do. 
3!st May 1832 
30th Aug. do. 
15th Jan. 18a3 
Gth July 18.32 
llth Jan. 183J 

21st May 1831 
28lh do. do. 
30th July do. 
19th Dec. do. 
1st Sept. 1832 
30th Oit. do. 
24th Feb. 1833 
17 th July 1832 
1st Sept. do. 
14th Jan. do. 
30th Sept. do. 
18lh May 1IU3 
llth do. 1831 


21st Feb. 1833 


O. S. Gibbet 1 

17th June 1831 

S. N. Ward ■ -- - | 

15th June l&tt 

C. It. 11. Keate 

14th Sept. do. 

Hindoontuiiea. 


J. C. Taylor 

25th June 1831 : 

A. Hall 

15th Mar. 1833 

T. B. Conway 

20t h Dec. lail 1 

A. Cole 

22d Sept. do. 

G. T. Beam ham p 

38th do. do. 

W. H. Bay ley i 

15th Mar. 18.3.3 

G. 1*. Dumerguc •• ; 

28tli Dm . 1832 

T Onslow 

18th Sept. do. 

\V. M. Mollie 

12th do. do. 

J. J. Cotton 

18th do. do. 

M. Murray .... • 1 

12th June do. 

A. M. Owen | 

18th Sept. do. 

H. Forbes »••• 

17th Mar. do. 

S. D. Birch 

12th Sept. do. 

D. R. Lnnond 

iGth Mar. do. 

It. B. Sewell 

15th do. 18JJ 

It. W. C hatfield 

15th do. do. 

i A. Purus ••• • 

2lst do. do. 

! C. Woodgatc 

14th Dec. 1832 

1 M. Moore 

15th Mar. 1833 

1 M.P. Daniel 

13th Sept. 18.32 

| W. B. Hawkins 

15th Mar. 1833 

F. Cro/.ier 

1 13th Sept. 1832 

F. Copleston 

I 14th Dec. do. 

Tamil. 


D. R. I.imond 

! IGth Mar. 1812 


It. B Sewell 

A Mall 

W.M. Mol lee 

S. N. Ward 

M. Murray 

J. J. Cotton 

A. Cole 

W. Bay ley 

H. W. ( hatfield •• • 

S. D. Hirih • .. . 

A. M. Owen 

M. Moore 

C. It. 11. Keate 

W. 11. Hawkins 

Treluoifoo. 

J. ('. Taylor 

G. S. Gibbcs 

G. T. Beauchamp ... 

T. B. Conway 

T. Onslow 

C., I*. Dumerguc 

W. K. Jcllicoe 

M. P. Daniel 

F. Crozier 

H. Forbes 


E. Story 

Sanaa it. 

W. E.Jellicoe 


roll do 1833 
15th do. do. 
12lh Sept. 1832 
J5lh June do 
lJth do. do. 
18th Sept. do. 
22d do. 1831 
15th Mar. 1033 
15th do. do. 
12th Sent. 1832 
18lh dn. do. 
15th Mar. 1833 
14th Sept. 1832 
15th Mar. 1833 


25th June 1831 
17th do. do. 
3nth Sept. do. 
2oth I)et. do. 
18th Sept. 1832 
20th Dec. do. 
15th Mar. 1833 
13th Sept. 1832 
1.3th do. do. 
17th Mar. do. 
18th Sept. do. 


15th Mar. 1833 


Date of receiving 
Second increaator 
Allowance. 


4th 31 


Llth Mar. 

14th Dec. 183 


To the Pitbident and Members of the 
Board for the College and for Public 
InBtiuction. 

Gentlemen. 

Par. 1st. I am directed to acknowledge 
the receipt of your letter of the ‘2‘2d ult., 
and to state that the Right Hon. the Go- 
vernor in Council considers your report on 


the result of the first half-yearly examina- 
tion for the year 18.3.1 of the junior civil 
servants attached to the College of Port St. 
George to be, on the whole, satisfactory. 

Ud. The Right Hon. the Governor in 
Council has great pleasure in conferring 
on Mr. J. C. Taylor, and on Mr G. S. 
Gibbcs, the honorary rewaid of Us, M,WO, 
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on Messrs. Ward, Conway, and Beau- 
champ the highest rate, and en Mr. Shu- 
brick the first increased rate, of College 
allowance. 

d. The Right Hon, the Governor in 
folcil w^Jl avail himself of the sei vices 
Messrs. Ward, Corwvay, Beauchamp, 
and Limond, in situations suited to their 
respective clnin9Lantl quaUications. 

4th. The Ri$it Hon. the Governor in 
Council observed with concern Mr. 


Story’s continued neglect of th« means of 
qualifying liimsel^or the public sendee 
which the Collej^ affords, and has re. 
solved that the provisions of Section XII, 
Title II. of the College Rules shall be en. 
forced in his case. 

1 have the honou^|o be, 

N Gentlemen, 

most obedient servant, 

•'$ > Hv Chamier, Chief Sec. 
» George, July 12 , 1833 . 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

Letters from India, by Victor Jacquemont, the French naturalist, describing a jour- 
ney in the English dominions of India, Thibet, Lahore and Cashmere, undertaken 
by order of the French government, are in the piess. • 

Sunon Cask* Chilly, manicgir, his in the Church Mission Press at C<Jt^,-the Ceylon 
( lawtirrr , containing an accurate account ot the provinces, cities, principal villages, 
harbours, rivers, &c. of the Island of Ceylon; together with sketches of the customs, 
agiiculture, commerce, Ac. of its various inhabitants. 

The Geography of Sacred History consideied, Ac., by Charles T. Beke, Esq., is in 
the press. 

A work of fiction, describing the grand and romantic scenery of Southern Africa 
ami the Indian ocean, and including the extraoi dm iry history ot the Prophet Chieftain 
Mnknnna, who (as will lie recollected by those conversant with the ('ape) gained su- 
preme influence by the assumption of supernatural agency, is in preparation. 

Two new journals have just appeared in the Isle of Bouillon — one the Colonial, pub- 
lished with the authority of government ; the other lx Salavat, published without its 
sanction. 

• 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


I ON DOS’. 

Chino. An Outline of Its Government, Laws, 
and Policy, and of the British and Ionian Kin- 
bnMle« to, and immoursc with, that Empire, 
wiili a Chart of Canton llv Peter AuIkt, Se- 
< ret ary to (ha Hon. the Court of Uireitors of the 
I Kai’-lndln Company. Hvo. Ins i*|. 

Map of Chum (tH'i I hr ad in, rut (ountnn, in- 
cluding Corea, Part <»t lap.ui, the Islands of For- 
inoia, ^I'lhpptow. At . compiled from the latest 
Sutv^Bind other authenth document*. On one 
large meet, coloured, Its. , on cloth, In a rase, 
lit. *, on doth, with roller, l.Vnd. ; ditto, \ar- 
Milihed, 14*. 

™ Trnrtl * unit Rriniuhr* in CatFiariii, describing 
the Charade r, l ustoun, and Moral ( ondition of 


TV Hit if Irniut lirifisfri and Dmrtorp f,r J834, 
compiled from the Otll« lal It et urns remv rd at the 
Kist India House. P.'ino. lm. i Or the llegliter 
for each Pres, demy separate, u:. Bengal, 6*.: 
Madras, fa. ; Bomliav, As ) 

Thr E i it India Skrtih im , or l.ife in India. 
Vcond Sirics. J vok Jfvn 21s. 

Thr Itahun, and other Talcs, descriptive of So- 
ciety m India. l» vols. post llvo. 2 Is. 

Sti’imni «f (hr L if and Corn u»>ndrnce of the 
jtci*. (hit. ti, m h t'lrmh s wartz, during nearly 
Kifiy Nears a Mission iry m India. To which Is 
iitetUed a Sketch of ihe History of Christianity in 
Iiuli,. from ns first introduction to the period at 
which ‘'wart f arrived. By Hugh Pearson, D.D., 
M U.\.S. Dean of Salisbury, 2vol*.llvo. 20. 


^tbe Tnbiw Inhahiimg that port, on of southern <a,d. IMlrw . i tm„in India, with letter-press 
; lirnJr JhTu} ii'Z„l ZTnl't™ 1 , Ht 'r ; rl l’ ,,on \ •*««« / and II. royal 4fo., wrE SI! 


Illustrative of the state and Prospects of 
the British settlements on Us Borders, &c. Ate. 
By Stephen Kay. l.hno. i*. 

Narrative "fu JoHtmutu thr Fall* of Ihe Carerp ; 
with an Historical nod Descriptive Account of the 
Nellgherry HUI*. By I leut. II. Jetvu, II. M. l,2d 
Rrgt. «vo. ISa. 

Thr Round Tinvrn of Ireland or the Mysteries 
of freemasonry , of sahnism, and of tludhism for 
the first time l rivcded. Pn/e Fsmv of (h* Royal 
Irish Academy, enlarged and embellished with nu- 
merous Illustrations, By llcuty 0‘Biicn, Esq., 
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MOFUSSII. STATIONS. , ' 
f No. X. — Arrah. 

The beauties of the province of Behar have become extensively knfcfrn^j. 
from numerous drawings and lithographs, by the pencil of Sir CharfiP^' 
D’Oyley, whose views a|j^jt§>art of India and of Dacca m in po$»s- 
sion of all who have jH |m^of gratifying a taste for^e spleflp 
scenery of our Indian River-travellers have little OMrortunity 

of judging of the richness* and fertility of this fine tract of coun#y, since 
its aspect towards the Ganges is less luxuriant than that of the greener 
chores of its neighbour, Bengal ; but, in penetrating a little into the inte- 
rior, every step is fraught with objects replete with interest. The province 
is not destitute of hills, and the whole surface is sufficiently undulated to 
give variety and picturesquencss to the views, which are distinguished by a 
quiet kind,^|iftuty exceedingly delightful to the eye. Numerous Opaques 
and pagodas," perched on rocky eminences or embosomed in trees, form the 
principal features, diversified occasionally by fine old Moosulmaun tombf 1 
in equally lmppy situations. 

Arrah, a small, and, as it is technically termed, “ civil ” station, fivc-and- 
thirty miles west from Patna, is one of the prettiest places of tho kind in 
India. The society is very limited, seldom consisting of more than five 
families: those of the judge and the collector, their respective as^ltants, 
and a surgeon. Not many European stations arc without indigo-factories 
in their immediate v leinity ; but where they arc few in number, a variety of 
circumstances may occur to prevent their conti ihuting their quota to the 
society of the place. The owners are not ulwnys resident, and wlierAlicic 
are no ladies in the family, in those seasons of the year in which the planter 
is wholly occupied by the process of manufacturing the indigo, there can be 
little communication between him and Ins neighbours. Sometimes the station 
is nearly deserted, the judge and the collector betaking themsebes to the 
woods, and making the circuit of the district in pursuance of their official 
duties. 

It was at one of these periods that I paid my fit si visit to this beautiful 
spot, and though it could scarcely be dignified by the name of an adven- 
ture, it formed one of the most mteicslmg and romantic incidents of a 
journey of seven hundred miles, undei taken alone, and with so limited a 
knowledge of the language as scarce!) to permit me to boast of any 
acquaintance with it at all. Arrah had been mentioned by the post-master 
al Benares (from which station, after a rest of a few days, my jouiney luul 
been continued) as a convenient hnltmg-place (or twenty -four hour*, since, 
before I reached it, passing the hot period of each day at Ghazecporc and 
Buxur, I ijtyuht be three nights upon the road : a prospect threatening < 011- 
siderable fatigue, with the few chances of obtaining any thing save broken 
and restless sluinliers offered by a palanquin. On my ai rival at Buxar, 
where I had expected to be furnished with letters of Introduction to one of 
the principal families, I learned that all the married people wore absrnt from 
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J homes. The m, hounded hospitalit) exercised nil over Indio rendered 


thnr homes, nw 1 ^ , » t 

thii information immaterial, as far as my comfort was concerned; I could 

havt no hesitation in entering the house of an European in the absence of 
nts owners , as J felt assured that it Mould not, nhen reported to them, be 
Considered an intrusion; but that, on the contrary, they would only regret 
t^, they injfjj not been at home to receive me. I felt anxious, however, to 
obtain some soil of eiedentials to supply the want of oral communication, 
and watfjjttcrefoie furnished by the post-master with a letter, written in 
Persian, and addressed to the servant in charge of the house belonging to 
the judge. 

1 left a dinncr-pai ty at Buxar (which I had reached in the morning) 
about eleven at night, and in consequence of a mistake in the directions 
given to the beams, who were not in attendance at the end of the first 
stage, did notamve at Arrah until eight in the morning. The mansion of 
the Ihrra S<tih was easily found, and m going up to the principal entrance, 
^}ie woi thy old sirdar-bearer aroused himself from a very comfortable 
repose, which he was enjoying in the verandah, to do the honours of the 
house. It was very evident that he could not read a wowl of the letter, 
w Inch lie twisted about in his hands with a hopeless countenance; but, 
nev ei tholes-,, he was quite prepaied to render me even service in Ins pow'er, 
and n^we could not eunpielicml a single woid vvlueli we addressed to each 
other, ni* very pnlieioiisly made my niuval known to the only Europeans in 
the place, two young gentlemen, a-Mshnfs to the magistrate and civil 


I he place, two young gentlemen, u-sishnts to the magistrate ami civil 
surgeon. tVyinus to the annul of these visitors, lie hd the way to the 
npm Incuts lie had destined foi my im\ and I had excellent reason to be 
delighted vv itli the splendour of my aeeommodation. Whilst perambulating 
tiie numerous chambers of this spacious mansion, under the superinten- 
dence of my dusky esqune, by a very slight -(retell of the imagination, I 
could fancy myself m the situation of a heiome of a f.iny tale, following 
the guidance of a stinnge conductor tluough the labyimlhs of some en- 
chanted castle I eeitamly had ne&r expected to see -o perfect a realiza- 
tion of my yotilhlul visions i f the splendid letieat of the White Cat, the 
solitary palace of the king of tin* Black Island, 01 the domicile of that 
most ginemus of beasts, the interesting A/or. Long suites of lofty and 
beautifully -furnished apnitments extended on every side; m the veran- 
dahs hung numerous cages filled with brilliantly -plumed luuk, from the 
ranges of Nepaid, iaie even in their neighbouring plains; an immense 
clwtmelion had taken tip its abode in a tree planted in a large tub, and 
enclosed with lattiee-woik, and many other objects equally curious met my 
ga/e; but 1 dcfericda nearer inspection until 1 had changed my attire, and 
alter crossing several handsome rooms, reached a bedchamber, which 
opened into a boudoir and bathing-ioom, the piettiesf of their kind which l 
had yet seen m India. A soif of teiiaeed verandah, shut m by a ballus- 
tiade, ami leading down by a flight of stone steps into a beautiful garden, 


stretched along one side of these delightful chambers ; the prospect from 
this balcony was loveliness itself, beyond the bright parterres of flowers, a 
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S a)&ll lakelet spread its calm and silvery waters , while the back-ground was 
filled up gloriously with masses of focest4rees f bearing the richest luxuriance 
of foliage. A .* 

Weary, and a wanderer, as I sat down amidst a II this pomp of s eew?. 
and surveyed the luxuries of the habitation which had become my tempoiw* 
abode, I could not rep%s/tho vain wish that 1 had arrived at the end of * 
my pilgrimage> and that I wts destined to pass the 'remainder 4f my lifi&jn 
a retreat so well adapted to rfly taste, and presenting so many objects of 
attraction — books, pictures, flowers, and birds — to a mind alread^prTrinking 
from the turmoils and troubles of the world. And now, when involved in 
cares and anxieties, struggling against difficulties, and perplexed by the 
perverse accidents of life, I cannot refrain from casting wistful glances back 
to that beautiful spot, sighing, as fancy tells me how calmly and tranquilly 
existence would have worn out in scenes so congenial to a weaned spint. 
My toiletti^was speedily completed, and notwithstanding my raptures, 
bteakfast taeing now a subject of considerable importance, 1 established 
myself in a splendid drawing-room, wlmb, amongst its otlier cmbcllis!# 
meats, boasted a very excellent collection of books, ranged in ohilibmeis, 
which stood between large panncls in the walls, filled up With oil paintings 
hum the pencil of the accomplished master of the house : decorations rather 
unusual m India, where it is so difficult to oultwate a taste for the fine aits, 
and where so many active enemies oic at work to destroy the fttcmnl 
appearance of volumes, gcntially worm-eaten and moth-eaten, if not wholly 
destroyed by white ants. 

I had almost iorgotten, over a new novel, my vexation at the obtuseness 
of the sndar bearer, who was at once the civile^ and the stupidest at' men, 
and who could not be made to understand that 1 required a bottle of tea, 
which I had brought with me, to be warmed for my morning’s repast, when 
m> studies were interrupted by the arnvnl of the two gentlemen liefoic- 
mentioned, who hastened to pay their icspeets to the stranger, and to offer 
lefreslimcnt. My wish, it appeared, had been anticipated, for my visitors 
were speedily followed by their servants, who spread a very excellent break- 
fast on the table, brought from the hospitable residence of my new friends, 
and which explained the unwillingness of the old sirdar to exert (lie powers 
of his art upon my humble bottle of tea: be knew that there was better pro- 
vision at band, and be was also fully aware of the breakfasting propensity 
of Anglo-Indians. The natives of Ilmdoostan, though able to suppoif* 
long fasts, are by no means partial to abstinence from food beyond the usual 
hour for their meal, and readily enter into the feelings of Europeans, where 
eating is concerned. The common bearers, on a dak journey, will suggest 
the necessity of the traveller's taking some refreshment, nnd will readily 
cxeit themselves in procuring and preparing any thing that a village bazaar 
may afford. 

The rage of hunger being repressed, I entered into conversation with 
the gentlemen who were at once my entertainers and my guests, nnd learned 
fro.n them some very inteicsting particular iclative to the state of the pro- 
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vince. On passing along the road leading to the house of the judge, which 
i* situated at the did of the village, I was struck with the similitude between 
jfL D try of this far and foreign land with that which so frequently occurs 
IjEhU. It looked like the approach to some populous hamlet, clustered 
tlie houses and grounds of country gcntlemji. The mansions of the 
European residents were too completely cmbosoiroSin trees to betray their 
Asiatic air; a small pagoda or two easily passed os a fantastic porter’s 
lodge, afl ln large open forge, together with a yard closely resembling that 
of n whUTright, completed the illusion. The village, whose outskirts had 
already attracted my attention, became indelibly engraved upon my memory 
by the narrative of some exceedingly shocking events which had lately 
occurred in it. 

During a long scries of years, the domestic quietude of Arrnli had not 
been disturbed by biawls or bloodshed; its inhabitants appeared, to be a 
quiet, inoffensive, industrious rare, icmoved from all temptatioft to commit 
outrages on the persons or purses of their fellow-creatures. I n the midst of 
ftis tranquillity, .the judge was surprised by the sudden appearance of a 
peasant, Who, with looks betokening the most direful alarm, informed him, 
that in ploughing a field in the elosc vicinity of the village, he had turned up 
the emtli which covered the corse of a newlv-murderrd man. The judge 
immediately proceeded in person to the spot, attended by thccutwal of the 
place, Hd other ollieiak The body had been stnppcd, but by some acci- 
dent, the knife, with which its hasty sepultuie had been effected, had (hopped 
into the inravc Upon faither search, a vast number of human remains, 
in various stages of decomposition, were discovered , the field, indeed, 
nppcared t lo be a pci feet (Jolgotlia, and as no one had been missed from the 
neighbouihood, it followed that the victims must be strangers. The horrible 
system of Tlmgey had not, at that period, been fully developed, nor was 
it supposed to be practised in any part of this well-governed province, 
which lmd as yet escaped the infamous eclcbuty acquired by so many of its 
neighbours. The only clue to the jflgjrpetrator of these fearful murders was 
afforded by the knife, lor suspicion failed to rest upon any inhabitant of the 
quiet village, where it appeared no man distrusted his neighbour. Vet, as 
it was scarcely possible that professional banditti could exist so close to a 
populous place without the knowledge of the police, the slaughter was 
deemed to be the work of a single assassin, living in the heart of a wcll- 
rogulntcd community, and outwardly conforming to its simple and harmless 
practices, farther investigation established the truth of this conjecture. 
The knife was acknowledged at once by the blacksmith of the village to be 
his own workmnnship, he had manufactured many such; but a difficulty 
remained in tracing it to the purchaser. The ou ncr of a toddy-shop, the 
only person who was m the habit of offering accommodation to travellers 
and way-farers — the class to which the unfortunate victims evidently be- 
longed— *w'as well-known as a customer, and his apprehension led to a dis- 
closure of the frightful details of his infamous calling. 

Dissipated and profligate characters alone, in India, indulge in the per- 
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nicious habit of drinking fermented liquors ; travellers of this description,' 
allured by the intoxicating beverage offered by the oSvnerV the toddy-shop 
were induced to take up their quarters for the night under his foot.’' 
were readily stupified by the effects of this potent spirit, and in thafhei __, 
condition easily becam^he prey of their treacherous host. It was his c«#£' 
tom to strangle the un^Hhate wretches who fell into Ins toils, and, after 
shipping, to bury them in a convenient field. Usually, he made the graves 
too deep for any ordinary accident to reveal their hideous SM«ts ; but, 
upon the last occasion, some unforeseen circumstance retarded tWferpetra- 
tion of the murder to so late an hour, that he had not time to take the proper 
precautions, and the whole mystery of his abominable occupation was laid 
open to his shuddering neighbours. The confession of the assassin placed 
the matter beyond all doubt, and his execution restored the quiet village of 
Arrali to its usual character of innocence and peace. 1 hugs are generally 
gregarious, but this monster, though evidently belonging to the tribe desig- 
nated by that name, who, under the mask of hospitality, securely pos- 
sess themselves of the lives and property of guileless pentfl#, too npt t# 
trust to specious appearances, pursued Ins dreadful tiadc nlone. - 

One of the relators of the foregoing incidents remarked, that he had 
the authority of a very respectable native for believing that practised 
murderers frequently prowl about the roads and villages in disgmsvq appa- 
rently in so helpless" a condition as to disarm the suspicions ol tr*ellers, 

Who strong, ad iv e, and courageous enlei tain no apprehension from the sinister 
designs of withered, wretched-looking objects, whom they could annihilate at 
once with a blow. “The narrator ol the following incident,” continued 
my kind entertainer, “ was proceeding homeward from I mckno altogether 
with some others of Ins ft lends vv ho resided near Ins abode ; belorc they Imd 
imitted the Oudc fionlier they fell in with a Mussulman faqueer, who vvps 
apparently travelling m the same direction. As is often the case w ith native 
travellers'fand the custom, by the way, affords great facilities to I hugs), a 
proposal was made that they should j4p company ; this was agreed to, and 
the party proceeded forward. A little fa.ther on they met another person, _ 
whose abject and scarcely human appearance excited disgust as well as com- 
passion. He begged piteously for alms, and represented himself to be in 
a starving condition. 'Hie narrator, a Kolidla I’atan, of -some blood, felt 
indignant at the intrusion of this squalid stranger, who, not content will, 
asking chanty, demanded to be allowed to travel on in company: : the rest 
of the party," except the faqueer, who was not so scrupulous, objected also. 
The faqueer, however, assured the new eomer of las protection, and gave 
him some rice, which he had got ready -cooked ; and vv ill. this disagreen dc 
addition to their number, the company proceeded. '1 awards the evening o^ 
that day, the whole of the travellers arrived near a village, in w 
proposed to rest during the night : to this all exeeptthc faqueer agreed; but 
he had some vow to perform, which obliged lum to take up is quar rs 
under a tree, and, having selected one for the purpose he pulled out his 
mrial, or smoking apparatus, spread his carpel, and asked the mcndican , 
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to whom he had shown so much kindness, to go into the village and get him 
a piecfe of lighted charcoal. The main*body, after exchanging compliments, 
pikrtgd, end went on towards the village ; but they had scarcely proceeded 
fotiftundred yards before they heard a cry coming from the direction of the 
.place where they had left their late eompanion&^Running back- with all 
haste, they found the faqueer and his miseraWPlRking guest struggling 
on the ground, but before they could reach the combatants, the former 
bad gotjte better of his adversary, whom he was holding down. A knife 
and a dimed noose were lying on the ground. The faqueer explained the 
circumstances in which he had been discovered in the following manner : 
bis faithless messenger had pretended to go upon the errand to the village, 
but, instead of proceeding thither, had hidden himself beneath some bushes 
and, watching his opportunity, while the fuquecr was busy about his smoking 
materials, stole softly behind him, and contrived to throw a noose over his 
head. The attack would have been rendered instantaneously fatal, had not 
the faqueer, while ignorant of Ins danger, put lus hand to his throat, and 
rnckilv got his fingers entangled in the cord, winch prevented it from being 
so Homely and tightly drawn as is usual in similar attempts. More provi- 
dentially still, he had a knife in lus girdle ; this he drew, and having severed 
the noose, he threw himsell on the villainous Thug, who, now compelled to 
trust to personal strength alone, was speedily wuNrd in the conflict. The 
assassi being seemed, it was proposed that lie should suffer death upon the 
spot, a punishment lie justly merited, but which, notwithstanding the 
abundance ol proof, would not peihaps be inflicted by the judicial authori- 
ties of a country so ill-governed as that of Oude, w here the greatest criminals 
are fremuitly allowed to escape, but the faqueer again interceded j n 
behalf of the ungrateful w.etcli, and, at his earnest persuasion, the rest of 
the party agreed to let Imn go. The faqueer was not, howevei, inclined 
to sutler lus prisoner to escape altogether without .eeeiv.ng some punishment 
for his misdoings, he s d .,| that he could not part with him without giving 
hm. a token in rcmemlnanee of £ late adventure, and, sharpening his 
kmle, he cut off the l’hug\ nose, and then gathering Ins effects together 
pursued his journey „„h g.eat coolness and composure. Knowing the 
narrator of this story,” continued my new fnend, “ to be a man of respec- 
table character and undoubted veracity, a, he assured me that lie was an 
eye-w itncss ol the whole affair, I have no doubt whatever that the incident 
actually occurred. Kiom another intelligent native, with whom I conversed 
on the subject ol tho* numerous hordes of banditti which, dm in* so many 
ages, have been supposed to infest vanous pails of I Iinduostan^I learned 
that there existed a tradition winch imputed the massacre of three thousand 
1 hugs to the emperor Shah . M, an, who pursued these wretches with a 
secret but unremitting enmity, in consequence of the murder of one of his 
o leers. 1 he story ,s thus told, and, though not so well authenticated as many 
ot a similar description, their bemg no direct evidence of the facts related is 
generally behev ed h> those who hav c handed it dow „ from their forefathers ’ 

“ An 0l1,L ' Cr0f ln b ,hr <T ,jtc great pe.sonal couiage, was sent by 
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the empewr on * confidential tnissionito Bengal, Having fulfilled his instruc, 
tions, beset out on his return to thefca>tal, arut Avhite upon the road, fell in 
wrth a considerable body of Thugs. Being of a wary and circumspect (lisp* 
sition, and, moreover, well-acquainted with the habits and mannera of thifiaL, 
cription of robbers, h^||s upon his guard, and as they dared not make^- 
open attack, he knew Wak e wns only in clanger from stratagem. Com- 
pletely alive to all the devices of hi9 enemies, the first party, who tracked 
his route to neonsidernble distance, were unable to take him atdis^knntnge, 
and being at length weary of the pursuit, they made him over fWi sum of 
money to a fresh band, who were easily incited by the report of the rich 
r Hecks, which he carried about with him, to attempt to possess themselves 
of them. These villains were as unsuccessful ns their predecessors ; they 
found the murder beset with too many difficulties to be accomplished, and 
meeting with another set of their assoeiales, who were buo>ed up with 
inflated notions of their own cleverness, they made the same bargain with 
them which had formerly appeared so promising to themselves. The officer 
continued to be so strictly upon his guard, that these new assailants had nH 
a single oppoitunity of approaching his person, until he had nearly reached 
the end of Ins journey. The traveller’s horse becoming quite exhausted, 
while in the midst of a wide plain, it was absolutely necessary to afford the 
weaned animal a short respite; and directing the svee to clean his charge 
and then to keep watch until he should awake, he laid himself d<#n with 
his bundle of valuables by his side. The «yce cleaned Ins master’s horse, 
but, as it might be expected from a Hindoo domestic, neglected the latter 
pnitof the command, and soon, weary of acting ns sentinel, lay down and 
fell asleep. A Thug, who was on the reconnoitre, crept slow lyj/nl steal- 
thily through the gins*, and succeeded 111 Hinging u noose over me bundle, 
which was too heavy for him to carry oft’ without assistance; he then re- 
treated, but the officer, who only counterfeited sleep, aware of the whole 
proceeding, disengaged Ins property trom the snare and lastencd the nooac 
round the leg of Ins less vigilant s\q|g| In consequence of this mnneruvre, 
when two or three of the confederates began to draw in the line, instead of 
securing the prize they sought, they got nothing but the astonished and liulf- 
slupificd svee. The officer, with a laugh, mounted Ins horse, and rode 
onward until he enteiedthe capital. Here he considered himself sale, and 
rejoicing at having escaped so many and such dangerous enemies, cntcicd, 
as he began to feel hungry, the house of a person who kept a cook-shop, 
and ordered a knhnb , or dish of roast-meat, for his regale. He was 
shewn into an upper apaitment furnished lor the reception of visitors, und 
was soon supplied with what he required. A short time afterwards, a 
second guest appeared, who was ushered into the same room and entertained 
in a simitar manner. Sometime elapsed, every thing remained quiet in the 
travellers’ apartment, who did not make their re-appearance, as the man of 
the house had expected them to do when they had finished their meal. 
Somewhat surprized, he ran up stairs, and was horror-struck by tbc sight 
of a strangled corpse lying on the floor. He recognized in the murdered 
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man the person of the tirtt traveller ;^ assassin had eff^ted'bweaeape 
through a small window. Overwheftfed as he was by this shocktogcataft- 
J^ophe, 'the cook had sense enough to know that, unless he could give an 
•‘a^pllnatiiin of the business sufficiently clear to satisfy the cutwal, he should 
.pot Escape death and perhaps not even then. Afto some consultation with 
his wife and servant, he determined on conceat|jflnie affair altogether ; he 
therefore put the body into a large wide- mouthed jar, and tying 6ome heavy 
stones aUmt it, Hung it into the river. Murder, they say, will out; and this 
case provfu one in point, lor the cook's artifice did not succeed ; the waters, 
refusing to conceal this foul deed, cast up the jar, which rose to the surface 
of the stream. It chanced that his majesty the emperor was sitting in an 
open balcony of his palace, and beheld the jar swimming down the river. 
Curiosity, or some undclinable motive, caused him to determine to see what 
fortune had sent in I his adventure; his commands to that effect were speedily 
obeyed, the jar was tidied out of the water and the dreadful nature of its 
burthen made manifest. The king, enraged beyond all bounds by the dis- 
<fcvery that such fearful acts were perpetrated close to his own residence, 
sent for the cutwal, and told him that lie should lose his head unless he 
brought the murdeier to punishment within a given tunc. The cutwal, 
stimulated by the fear of death, made strict inquiry, but for a considerable 
pciiod without, success; at length, he summoned all the potters of the city, 
and plating the jar before them, it was recognised by the manufacturers and 
traced to the owner of (ho cook-shop. The poor wretch loudly protested 
Ins innocence, and the king consented to spare Ins life on condition of his 
bringing the real offender to justice. The cook’s wits were sharpened by 
the ilnnm in which he stood, and, calling to mind the person of the second 
traveller,™e succeeded, aftei some time, in pointing him out to the police. 
A ring, which was identified as belonging to the murdered officer, being 
found amongst tlie garments ol the piisoner, placed the matter beyond a 
doubt, and Shall .Mum having examined him pnvately, and (litis made him- 
self acquainted with the Inghttul of the piactices, and the extensive 
combinations, ol the I Imps, di^mbTO deeply, and, pmdoimig the offender, 
rendeied Inin the mstiuiuriit ol a more signal act of justice. Through the 
agency ol this poison, he succeeded m pci.-mading gieat numheis of pro: 
fessionnl Thugs to enter his seivice , it is said by sumo that he formed them 
into a distinct eoip>, but this was only a snaie to oiisuio their destruction; 
for he turned then own ait> upon them, and at a feast to which they were 
solemnly invited, lie suriouiuled the misciodiits with Ins guards and they 
were all cut to pieces 

These nai rat iv es, and the dismission*, they piodueed wore away the morn- 
ing; stories of muideied traveller^ however lieipieutly told, are always 
invested with flstinngo charm, and in the last adventme the mtiuluclion of 
the jar afforded a pleasing ulustialion of the popular tale of The Forty 
Thieves: to a lover of those .Igieeable fictions which go under the name of 
the Arabian A ights } some ol the most delightful circumstances attendant 
upon travelling in India, pioceed iiom tl.c recognition of curious things ’? 
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mentioned in % wild and wonderfaj^geml*, which have beguiled so many 
hours of our youth. The first time f^aw one of the earthen-ware JjH*, in 
common use in Hindoostan, fully capable of containing a man, sw§ing%* 
the small yard of a respectable native’s house, the midnight sall/Llf 
giana recurred to my m^L with all the freshness and vividness made byt® 
perusal of her courageJ^ppfploit, in years long numbered witii the past. 

The sun beingon the decline, I was tempted by the extreme beauty of tfae 
surrounding pleasure-grounds to walk abroad, and, attended bvjthe two 
gentlemen, entered a flower-garden, in which, in addition to the bTOssonung 
plants common to India, a great variety of European exotics bloomed. 
With the exception of balsams, single althmas and roses, very few of the 
out-of-door flowers of English growth are to be seen in the gardens of 1 1 in* 
doostan ; even the mignionette, though a native of Arabia, is not common, 
but will thrive, like many others, if a succession of fresh seeds can be pro- 
cured: for unless the cultivators of distant places exchange their seeds with 
each other, foreign productions soon dwindle and die away. This lovely 
garden M to the banks of a large tank, or rather lake, one of the mosf 
beautiful ftf those pieces of artificial water with which the cultivated parts 
of India are so profusely embellished. In the centre, an island covered 
with lustrous flowering shrubs, formed a nest for innumerable small white 
herons, with snowy crests and feet of shivered topazes: glancing in and 
out of the dark green foliage, skimming along the suil'nec of the wt#pr, or 
bending into it from the golden sands sloping from their flowery abode, 
these delicate eieatures recalled to the nund the fanciful creations with 
which painters delight to people their enchanted inlands and haunts of fairies. 
At every step, 1 was reminded of the magic touches of Stanficldji pencil, 
so exquisitely depicting the scenery m Obcron , or of the still mo*mngni- 
ficent delineations of paradise b\ Al ai tin. Opposite to a ghaut, or flight of 
steps, a superb tree spread its lofty and umbingeous canopy over a well. 
This monarch of the lorest being held in great reverence by the Hindoo 
population of the place, groupes of rfftves were gathered under it, filling 
their water-pots, or pioeeeding to and fro laden with those graceful vessels, 
which add such a picturesque effect to the finely-moulded forms and becom- 
ing garments of Indians of all castes The crimson splendours of a setting- 
sun threw a rich glow upon every object, and ht up the whole scene with 
hues divine. I have subsequently met with many persons, to whom this 
glorious landscape was familiar, and who spoke of it with indifference; 
but even under the influence of weak health and considerable bodily fatigue, 
it appeared to me one of the loveliest spots of earth on which my eyes had 
ever rested. 

My companions pointed to a small tope, which fringed the border 
of the tank, and told me that it had been for many years the abode 
of a faquecr, whose story was somew hat romantic. A former proprietor of 
this beautiful domain, in a promenade through his grounds, stumbled over 
a strange unsightly object, which lay huddled up under a tree. On ques- 
tioning this unfortunate remnant of humanity, the miserable wretch told 
Asiat.Jown.'&.S.V ol.13 No.,"»I . 
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the houghs of the trees afforded, orjny food excepting the wild roots an, 
hemes of the wood, fie said that he had never been molested by the 
former owner of the estate, and that he hoped he should not now be driven 
'out from the rude asylum for which he had concehed a strong attachment. 
The early part of his life had been spent with fffPt in the Company’s mili- 
tary service, but, unhappily, smitten with a loathsome disease, on procuring 
his discharge, his wife and family refused to receive him and thrust him 
from the door, and he was compelled to wander about at a distance 
fellow-men, who abjured companionship with a leper. The extreme 
misciy of his existence rendered him totally regardless of life, or the 
means of supporting it, and abandoning himself to fate, he lay down at 
night at the fool of a tree, without any security from the attacks of wild 
animals, and exposed lo the lavages of thejnckalls, so bold as to gnaw the 
dead llesli fiom his hands and feet as they piowled around him : the bones 
in man) places wcie laid ban*. Uut (he sufferings of this unfortunate had 
now leached theii climax,- he had met with a benefactor at (ftst. His 
mental and buddy siifleiings weie soothed and alleviated by the compassion- 
ate kindness of Ins new friend, and the poor outcast leper found that, 
under the guaidinn*hip of a faithful follower of the divine precepts of the 
Christian religion, hie had still mail) conduits and much happiness in store. 

Mr. (i lost no time in building a commodious hut, in which the 

maimed object of Ins bounty would be elleetually sheltered from the incle- 
mencies o! the weather, and the mansions of wild beasts. The next 


acquisition of the faijueer, alter his establishment in this habitation, was 
lather asmgulnr one : he was piovided with a tattoo, or country pony, which 
had fre?tihcrt) to gia/e on the adjacent pastures. A beggar on hoisc- 
bnck is fiequently talked about, but seldom seen, )ct the exhibition is not 
very uncommon m India, wheie mendicity is a tiade, and where pretenders 
to sanctity ask alms while they are earned about in palankeens. The state 
of the poor lepei’s feet tendered dfec conveyance necessary, and he had, 
m consequence of the \ annus coinkuts lavished upon him b) Ins kind pro- 
tector, become sufficiently attached to existence to make an effort to preserve 
it; accordingly, mounted on his pony, he took Ins daily rounds through the 
village, and those who had shunned him while lying deserted on the bare 
eaith, now, that he had shaken oil* a poition of his wretchedness, and 
basked under the lav our of a great man, crowded around him with gifts. 

« He obtained an ample supply of food and gniments from the stores of the 
villagers, and began to accumulate money ; though foimerly so reckless 
of life and limb as to remain at the mercy of savage beasts, when possessed 
of an establishment of his own, he became lather particular respecting its 
mrnngemcnts, and not liking the way in which it had been thatched, ordered 
a new roof at lus own expense • so due it is, that one acquisition always 
leads to the drsiie ul olheis. The faqueer, in 'all probability, died a rich 
mair; lor, although left to perish at the pciiod in which, disgusted with the 
cuielty ol the woild, he had abandoned himself to the most abject wretch- 
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edncsss, no one was deaf to the j/ltyations of a person who had, through 
the hands of a gentleman in univerfil estimation , received so many marks 
of the favour of an overruling providence. ^ , 7/- * 

On my return to the house , 1 found dinner prepared, and the found# 
of the feast, taking /ear. left me to the enjoyment of my repast, antfl 
again, while seated alSf in an illuminated apartment, and attended by 
strange domestics, who did their spiriting silently, might fancy myself, in 
the castle of some enchanter. Nor was the illusion dispelled until 1 had 
quitted the mansion and was upon my road to Dinnporc; for, in exploring 
the different chambers which led to the one in which I was to repose for the 
night, it was impossible to banish the recollection of those numerous errant 
dames in white muslin, whose adventures, in long galleries and intermi- 
nable suites of deserted rooms, had charmed my fancy in days long past. 
Unlike the ladies of romance, however, I cnjo)cd profound repose, and 
rather unwillingly obeyed the summons of the old sirdar, who knocked at 
my door, to acquaint me that it was time to rise. 1 quitted Arrah with an 
indelible impression on my mind ; but can never hope to convey to my readers 
the effect produced by its wild tales and gorgeous scenery. 


ORIGIN OF TIIE MILITARY TRIBES OF NEPAL. 

BY H. 11. HODGSON, ESQ. 

Till' great aboriginal stock of the inhabitants of these mountains, cast of 
the river Kali, or in Nepal, is Mongol. The fact is inscribed, in characters so 
plain, upon their faces, forms, and languages, that wc may well dispense with 
the supeifluous and vain attempt to trace it historically in the rrHfcfcgre chro- 
nicles of barbai ians 

But from the twelfth century downwards, the tide of Mussulman conquest 
and bigotry continued to sweep multitudes of the Brahmans of the plains from 
Hindustan into the proximate hills, whkh now compose the western territories 
of the kingdom of Nepal. There Brahmans soon located themselves. 
They found the natives illiterate, ami without faith, but fierce and proud. 

Their object was to make them converts to Hinduism, and so to confirm 
the fleeting influence derived from their learning and politeness. They saw 
that the barbarians had vacant minds, ready to receive their doctrines, but i 
spirits not apt to stoop to degradation ; and they acted accordingly. To the 
earliest and most distinguished of their converts they communicated, in de- 
fiance of the creed they taught, the lofty rank and honours of the Kshatriyn 
order. But the Brahmans had sensual passions to gratify, as well as ambitioff. 
They found the native females — even the most distinguished— nothing loath ; 
hut still of a temper, like that of the males, prompt to repel indignities. 
These females would, indeed, welcome the polished Brahmans to their embraces : 
but their offspring must not be stigmatised as the infamous progeny of a 
Brahman and a Mlechha — must, on the contrary, be raised to eminence in the 
new order of things introduced by their fathers. To this progeny also, then, 
the Brahmans, in still greater defiance of their creed, communicated thg rank of 
the second order of Hinduism ; and from these two roots, mainly, sprung the 
now numerous, predominant, and extensively ramified, tiibc of the Kh&t—~ 
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originally the name of a small clan of gHMeas barbarians, now the prood title 
of the Kthatriya , or military order sirtgdom of Nepkl. The offspring 
of original Khas females and of Brahmans, with the honours and rank of the 
jQ^pnd order of Hinduism, got the patronymic titles of the first order ; and 
*hence the key to the anomalous nomenclature of so many stirpes of the mili- 
tary tribes of Nepal is to be sought in the nomenclature of the sacred order. 
It may be added, as rcmmkably illustrative of the lofty spirit of the Parbattiaha, 
tint, in spite of the yoaily increasing sway of Hinduism in Nepal, and of the 
various attempts of the Brahmans in high office, to procure the abolition of a 
custom so radically opposed to the creed both parties now profess, the Khas 
still insist that the fruit of commerce (marriage is out of the question) between 
tbeir females and males of the sacred order shall be ranked as Kshatriyas, wear 
the thread, and assume the patronymic title. 

The original Khas, thus favoured by it, became soon and entirely devoted to 
the Bralunanical system.* The progress of Islam below daily poured fresh 
refugees among them. They availed themselves of the superior knowledge of 
the strangers to subdue the neighbouring tribes of aborigines, were successful 
beyond their hopes, and in such a career, continued for ages, gradually merged 
the greater part of their own habits, ideas, and language (but not physiognomy) 
in those of the Hindus. The Khas language became a corrupt dialect of Hindi, 
retaining not many palpable traces (except to curious eyes) of primitive barba- 
ric. 

The Klthanahs arc the descendants, more or less pure, of Rajputs and other 
Kshatriyns of the plains, who sought icliigc in these mountains from the 
Moslem, or merely military service, as adventurers. With fewer aims of 
policy and readier means in their bright swords of requiting the protection 
afforded them than had the Brahmans, they had )e>s motive to mix their proud 
blood with that of the vile aborigines than the Brahmans felt the impulse of, 
and they did mix it less Hence, to this hour, they claim a vague superiority 
over the KhAs, notwithstanding th.it the pressure of the great tide of events 
around them has, long since, confounded the two races in all essentials. Those 
among the Kshatriyas of the plains, who were more lax, and allied themselves 
with the Khas females in concubinage, were permitted to give to their children, 
so begotten, the patronymic title only, not the rank. But their children again, 
if they mnnied for two generations inrr> the Kino, became pure Khas, or real 
Kshatrivas in point of privilege and rank, though no longer so in name ! They 
were Khas, not Kshatriyas ; and yet they bore the proud cognomina of the 
martial order of the Hindus, and were, in the land of their nativity, entitled to 
every prerogative which Kshatriya birth confers in Hindustan ! Such is the 
third and less fruitful root of the Khas rucc. The fikthariahs speak the Kbit* 
language, and they speak no other. 

^The Thakmit differ from the Ekthariuhs only by the accidental circumstance 
or their lineage being royal. At some former period, and in some little state 
or other, thm progenitors were princes. The Sahi are the present royal 
family. 

The remaining military tribes of the Parbattiahs are the Magar and Gurung , 
who now supply the greater numbers of the soldiers of this state. From lend- 

• That i*. I hoy agreed to put nwi> their old god*, nn<l to take the new ; to have Orahmani for Gliriui 
and not to kill the nw for the list, the) made and still nuke suillii ntly light of the ceremonial law 
in whatever rt"»p« I* food .uni sevn.il granfliation. 'I heir u< live habit* and v igormu i haracter could not 
brook tl* restraints of the ritual iaiv ; and they hud the example of licentious Brahman* to warrant 
their netrtoct of it. The fi w premdlics of the Khuareutcful rather than otherwise, inasmuch a* th*y 
favour subnets uul ilwnlmrw. 
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ing thenwdvB* less early and hear^W ^rahmanical influencethan the Kha* 
they hwre retained, in vivid frcshif^ftlir original languages, physiognomy 
and, in a less degree, habits. To their own untaught ears, their languages 
differ entirely the one from the other ; but, in very truth, only as renma^ 
dialects of one great tongue, the type of which is the iangunge of Tibet. Theil' 
physiognomies, too, havfypeculiaritie 9 proper to each, but with the general 
Calmuk caste and character in both. The Ourungs are less generally and 
more recently redeemed from Lunmism and primitive impurity than the 
Magars. 

But, though both Gurdngs and Magars still maintain their own vernacular 
tongues, Tartar faces, and careless manners, yet, what with military service 
for several generations, under the predominant Kbits, and what with the com. 
merce of Khas males with their females,* they have acquired the Khas lan- 
guage, though not to th$ oblivion of their own; and the Khas habits and 
sentiments, but with sundry reservations in favour of pristine liberty. As they 
have, however, with such grace as they could muster, submitted themselves to 
the ceremonial law of purity, and to Brahman supremacy, they have been 
adopted as Hindus. But partly owing to the licenses above glanced at, and 
partly by reason of the necessity of distinctions of caste to Hinduism, they 
have been denied the thread, and constituted a doubtful order below it, and 
yet not Vaisya nor Siulra, but a something superior to both the latter, what, 

I fancy, it might puzzle the^lmstris to explain on Hindu principles. 

Tho Brahmans of Nepal are much less generally addicted to arms than those 
of the plains ; and they do not therefore properly belong to our present sub- 
ject. The enumeration of the Brahmans is nevertheless necessary, as serving 
to elucidate the lineage and connexions of the military tribes, and especially of 
the Khas. 

The martial classes of Nepal are, then, the Klias, Magar, and G wrung ; each 
comprising^ very numerous dan or race, variously minified and subdivided. 

The original scat of the Klias is ordinarily said to be Gorkliu, 1>ccan.se it 
was thence immediately that they issued, seventy years ago, under the guidance 
of Prithvi Naruy.m, to acquire the fame and dominion achieved by him and 
bis successors of the Gorkhali dynasty. But the Khas were, long previously 
to the age of Prithvi Narayan, extemuvely spread over the whole of the 
Choubisya; and they are now found in^very part of the existing kingdom of 
Nepal. The Khas are rather more devoted to the house of Gorkliu, as well 
as more liable to Brainnnnieal prejudices than the Magars or Gin lings; and, on 
both accounts, are somewhat less desirable as soldiers for our service than the 
latter tribes. I say somewhat, because it is u mere question of degree; the 
Khas having, certainly, no religious prejudices, nor probably any national par- 
tialities, which would prevent their making excellent and faithful servants in 
arms ; and they possess pre-eminently that masculine energy of character and 
love of enterprise which distinguish so advantageously all the military races of 
Nepal. The original scat of the Magars is the Bara Mangranth, or Satuhung, 
Payung, Bhirkot, Dhor, Garahung, Rising, Ghiring, Gulmi, Argha, Khachi, 
Musikot, and Isma; in other words, most of the central and lower parts of the 
mountains between the Bherl and Marsyandif rivers. The attachment of the 
Magars to the house of Gorkliu is but recent, and of no extraordinary or inti- 

• Here, a* in the caaca of the Brahman and Kh&«, and KOiatnya and Khas the re can be no mar- 
riage. The o&pnng of a Khas with a Ma^arin or (iurilritfr.i u a titular hhiu amt real Magar fli faulting. 
The deacendanti fall into the rank of their mothers and retain only the patronymic. 

| The Manchanqdiof our iriaj>». 
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mate nature. Still less so is that of ^et^ilngs, whose native seats occupy s 
line of country parallel to that of tha^t&W, to the north of it, and extending 
to tbo snows in that direction. Modern events have spread the Magans and 
O^ungs over most part of the present kingdom of Nepal. The Gurungs and 
'Magarsarc, in the main, Hindus, only because it is the fashion; andtheHin. 
diiism of the Kbits, in all practical and soldierly respects, is free of disqualify, 
ing punctilio. 1 r 


These highland soldiers, who despatch their meal in halfan hour, and satisfy 
the ceremonial law by merely washing their hands and face, and taking off their 
turbans before cooking, laugh at the Pharisaical rigour of our siptihis, who must 
bathe from head to foot, and make puja, ere they begin to dress their dinner 
must cat nearly naked in the coldest weather, and cannot be in marching trim 
again in less than three hours. In war, the former readily carry several days’ 
provisions on their backs; the latter would deem such an act intolerably de- 
grading. Hie former see in foreign service nothing but the prospect of glow 
and spoil: the latter can discover in it nothing but pollution and peril from 
unclean men and terrible wizards, goblins, and evil spirits. In masses, the 
former have all that indomitable confidence, each in all, which grows out of 
national integrity and success: the latter can have no idea of this sentiment 
which maintains the union and resolution of multitudes in peril, better than all 
other human bonds whatever. 

I calculate that there are at this tune in Nepal no less than 30,000 DM- 
nah., or soldiers off the roll by rotation, belonging to the above thrqe tribes. 
Iain not sure that there exists any insuperable obstacle to our obtaining, in 
one form or other, the services of a laige body of these men; and such are 
C e -’V cl,aractcr > lovc 01 enterprise, and freedom from the shackles of 

Z if ***•<• - ™ 

In my humble opinion, they are by far the best soldiers in India ; and if they 
were made participators of our renown in arms, I conceive that their gallon 
spirit an unadulterated military habits might be relied on for lidelity ; and 
our good and regular pay and noble pension-establishment would serve to 
C0UUterpm.se the mtbieuce of nationality, especially in the Mi^and 
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“The U h B, ‘ r " CSfi r: "' S " IC follu * in S S lancc “t the r.adics of Bokhara •_ 

anything but an imiuder, though unfortunatel, too' dMiu'itforttehdubmh! 
lie sweet music of speech ’ The l idics of n„t i r us to indulge in 

■lack ; they their hair and allow , | “ T" 7- ^ 

)n tho head they wear large white turbans but a ye'd ' "7*^ 
oaajr * lovely countenance wastes it., bag, mice beneath ill' netting.’^’ “ nd 

’ F roin tl’t’ Jim nai of the \si,»t,y ^ 
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MB. AUBER ON BRITISHj^ ^t COURSE WITH CHINA.* ‘ 

The important change which ha^bfcen made in our commercial relation^ 
with the Chinese empire naturally excites, in those who intend to nv^l'v 
themselves of the change, a desire for information upon all points connected 
with those relations. The* British public could not look to a better source 

for such information than to a gentleman whose official situation and expe- 
lience have afforded him the best means of acquiring extensive know- 
ledge of the various topics relating to British intercourse with China, and 
whose talents, diligence, and accuracy are well ascertained by the valuable 
details contained m his evidence before the East-India Committors, and 

especially by his excellent Analysis of the East-India Company , a 

work, the utility of which has been universally felt and not rarely acknow- 
ledged. 

Mr. Aubcr states, that his attention having been diiceted to the political 
branch of the Company’s relations with China, lie collected memoranda 
upon the subject, which might lie useful m the future conduct of their 
aff-iirs; and now that the tiade with China is to be thrown open, and 
inquiry being made for definite information regarding the principles upon 
which the Company have managed their intercourse with the Canton autho- 
rities, he has thrown the memoranda into the loun of a connected outline, 
showing the nature of the government with which the Company's agents 
have had to deal, and the attempts made by foreign nations to establish by 
formal treaty a regular inteicouise with China. 

In a preliminary Chapter, Mr. Auber has given a rapid skctcji of the 
history of modem European commerce with Asia, and of the policy* adopted 
by England with respect to its Eastern traffic, lie points out soihe of the 
most material changes m our principles of eommeieial policy in recent 
tunes, particularly with relation to the currency. He then touches upon the 
several questions connected with the agriculture of this country, the effects 
produced upon it by the Restriction Auf* the Corn Laws, and taxation. The 
alteration of the navigation laws, the relaxations of the restrictions on the 
India trade and the colonial trade, are severally noticed; these various 
departures from the ancient system of commercial policy shewed, as Mr. 
Auber remaiks, “the giadual but certain, nay, almost inevitable, progress 
which was making towards the still further changes that have since, although 
not perhaps to the whole extent, been made in the system under which our 
eastern commerce had been carried on.” ^ 

With respect to the open trade with China, he observes that it will be 
entered upon under circumstances widely differing fiom those which attended 
the same experiment with India : 

In the latter country the British authority was pai amount. Protection as 
well as redress were extended, or if withheld, were attainable by appeals to 
the established tiibunals at each presidency. The British trader was met by 

• China, An Outline nl its (iou-mincnt, Liw->, and Polity , .uni of the Ilntmh hiuI hvefyp Eflibas- 
•lei to, anti Intercourse with, that Kni|urc- Uy 1 ’kti-h VriiKh, ‘-crrit.iry to the Hon. th« CQlltt of 
Directors of the East- India t oiii|*any. London, licit. I’arburv, Allen, anil to. 
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similarity of manners, language, and on the part of his countrymen 
who had been long settled in Indi^^ltdjproogh whom he found no difficulty 
of communication with the natives. i|#J|overnments were enabled to enforce 
ojjpdience to the laws of the presidency, and to visit, if necessary, with sum* 
*mary penalties those who transgressed them. 

As regards China, we resort to a country in which we have not a foot of 
ground, and where we are confined to one port, at which our permanent resi- 
dcncc is doubtful. The habits, manners, and customs are quite foreign to our 
own. The laws of China have been compared to a collection of consecutive 
matlwmatic.il problems, with this additional circtftnstance of perplexity, that a 
just and entire comprehension of each section individually requires a general 
knowledge of those that follow, no less than those which precede. Such laws 
are also ficquentiy violated by those who are their administrators and guar- 
dians , where their treatment of foreigners is proverbially contemptuous ; and 
in their commercial dealings they have no scruple at imposition, if circum- 
stances favour the practice. Such is the character of the people w*th whom 
we seek to maintain an intercourse. 

Erroneous as we may think the principles upon which the system of govern- 
ment is based in China; bai barons and ill-digested as we may deem her laws, 
and earnestly as we may desire to open a more extended intercourse, from 
motives not merely of commercial gain, hut of higher considerations, we must 
not lorget that each nation lias a right to he governed as she may think proper. 
No state has a right to interfere with another as independent as herself, or to 
set herself up as .1 judge of the conduct of the sovereign, or to constrain him 
to alter such conduct because it ma\ not accord with the views of those who 
voluntarily resoit to his dominions. A nation may permit another to trade 
with her under Mich conditions onl\ as she may think proper; and where no 
treaty e^ts, nothing prevents her at any time she pleases from withdrawing, 
restraining, or modifying such permission. 


In the next chapter, Mr Auber has furnished a succinct history of China, 
its religion, government, and laws; ,ts dislike of and contempt for 
foreigners, which is shewn to have exited fiom the eat lies! period of Kuro- 
ponn intercoms? with ( lima ; its mtcirnl and external jiohcy , and a brief 
dosenption ol some of the countries ndjomm* China. 

The very multifarious official duties ol Mr Auber are, of course, quite 
incompatible with a minute acquaintance w ith Chinese literature ; it will, 
therefore, be no disparagement to the* test of the work to say, that ihk 
chapter, the details ol winch are mostly deiivod fiom authors who wrote 
when China was much less known than at present, would admit of material 
improvement in a future edition of the noik. 

J In* third chapter contains a history of missions to and from China, and 
ol treaties with it. | he details given of the embnsMes are curious. 

I he succeeding chnptcisau. devoted to “ Bnlish Intercourse with China," 

or the use and piogiess of il,e commemal -Worn which enabled the East- 
Ind.n Company to obtain for England the pre-emption of the market at 
C an ton. 


When the presidency at Bantam, in I (>22, unfolded to the Court of 
Ihrmn ot the East- India Company their views as to the opening a 
trade with Chinn, the\ obsened. 
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“ Concerning the trade of China^bnee things are especially made known 
unto the world. 

“ The one is, the abundant tradffJyjjSpleth. 

“ The second is, that they admi<|l»ftrangcr into their country. 

“ The third is, that trade is as life unto the vulgar, which in remote paft ' 
they will seek and accommodate with hazard of all they have. 

“ In these three considerations, it is easily conceived, how and where inter- 
course with that nation is to be expected ; for it requireth no more care than 
to plant in some convenient place whither they may come, and then to give 
them knowledge that you are^anted. 

The first English ship that visited Macao, with a view of opening a trade 
at Canton, arrived there in July The result of the vo> n«-e, it is 

stated, “was by no means such as to encourage any hope, this period, 
of securing an opening at Canton.” The troubles in China and the civil 
wars at home checked the Company’s endeavours to establish an intercourse 
with Chirffe. In 1011, another attempt was made, but “ the dillieulties 
and embarrassments were such as to preclude all hope of trade being suc- 
cessfully persevered in, and the supra-eargoes rc-embnrked and returned to 
Bantam.” A narrative of an attempt to open a trade with Toiupiin, in 
1(172, is given by Mr. Auber, which appears to be new. The experiment 
afforded “ but a sorry prospect of comrneicml dealings.” A factory was, 
however maintained at Tonquin tdl Kill?, “when the trade was found to 
be so unprofitable, and the difficulty of prosecuting it so great, that all 
further intercourse was abandoned.” 

In I08t; the Company determined to employ in the China (a* well as 
India) trade ships direct from England; the China trade had hitherto been 
carried on in country vessels. Amoy, \\heie the trade appeanCto have 
been profitable, being taken by the Taitars, the vessels proceeded to 
Macao. 

At the peiiod of the union of the two Companies, in 17t)2, the trade to 
China was not confined to one port; but one ship was sent to Limpo or 
Chusan and Bengal, and if unable to reach Chilean, to Amoy or Canton ; 
another to Condole and Amoy, or to Canton and Sinai ; another to 
Condore, Amoy, and Mocha. This year, an attempt was made by 
the Chinese authorities to confine the whole commerce of Canton to one 
individual, termed “the empeioi’s ‘merchant,” who paid a considerable 
sum for the exclusive privilege of trading with Europeans. The incapacity 
of this“ new' monster,” as the supraeaigoes designated him, led to a strong 
remonstrance from the English, and to a relaxation of Ins privilege. 

In 17 Jf), the intercourse with China had assumed the character of a regu- 
lar trade. The ships were despatched at staled seasons, and supiacaigoes 
were appointed, who met and consulted on the Company’s affairs : hence 
the title of “consultations” given to the recoids of the proceedings of the 
factory. At this peiiod, it was the practice foi the supraenrgoes to stipulate 
with the hoppo for (amongst otliei things) fire trade with all people without 
restriction; that they might entei tain w hat Chinese sonants th<y pjg£gd; 
that the Chinese were not to punish any of then English smant^;imd 

AttialJourn N.S.Vol.13 No..">1 . V" 
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that the hoppo should protect all insults and impositions of the 

common people and mandarins. 

In 1720, the co-hong was for®4^Micli was such a grievanoe to the 
supracargoes, that they presenter? 1 !™ the viceroy, who informed the 
Chinese merchants, that “ if they did not dissolve the co-hong, he should 
find means to o<#ipcl them.” Next year, the accidental death of the 
hoppo’s officer led to the seizure of sofhe Europeans, upon whieh the 
supraeargoes, in a strong representation to the hoppo, threatened to recom- 
mend tin* Company to remove their trade frott^Canton to some other port. 

« The apprehension of the local authorities that they might lose the trade/ 
it is said, “ produced a good eflect. I he Chinese officer, w ho was the 
occasion of this mismider'<tandmg, was punished. 

In 1727, the vexatious impositions of the local authorities induced the 
supiacnrgoes to intimate their intention to trade no more at (’anion, but to 
proceed to Amoy; upon which the hoppo agreed to the points urged by 
the suprneargoes, namely, that no more duties should bo exacted than was 
set down in the emperor’s book. In 1728, however, an additional duty 
was imposed; upon which the supraeargoes and other merchants proceeded 
to the Mceroy, and although they were stopped at the city -gates, they saw 
the vieero\, who read their petition. Another instance occurred the same 
year, in which they Inoke through the guard at the city-gates , and proceeded 
to the \icerov. In neither ea a* did they obtain substantial redress; and in 
tin* bitter they were emsmed lor passing the gates, and when they remarked 
that the Company might be compelled to abandon the trade at;Canton, the 
chung-ya, locum tennis oi the vicemy, told them “they might go if they 
pleased.” 

The supiaeargoo in vain attempted, by leprescnlalions to Peking and 
interviews with the mceroy, to pioenre the repeal of the ten per cent, duty, 
which was not abolished till 1 7 -*?<>, on the accession of Keen Lung. 

The vexation- and mteiiuplions ol'tiade still continued , and the attempt 
to tiade with Amoy being unpropitious the Couit, in I7.i*l, endeavoured 
to re-open a trade at Limpo. In the following year, a discussion took place 
with the viceroy respecting the pinetiee of naming seem ity -merchants 
(hong) for each ship, which, it appeals, had then existed about twenty 
\eais No i chef, however, was obtained. 

In the year I7. r >7, the emperor confined the foreign trade to Canton, not 
only piolnbitmg Em opcans from resorting to Chusan, Limpo, or Amoy, but 
imposing double duty at each of those places. Previously to this order 
reaching England, the Com I of Directors had made arrangements for 
attempting a moio regular trade with Cluisan and Limpo, a project which 
met with stiong opposition from the viceroy of Canton, the local oflierr.s ot this 
port being sensible of the advantages they derived fiom the foreign trade, 
and anxious to monopolize it The experiment at Limpo, however, failed, 
and Mr. Flint, who was employed in the alfnir, was punished iiy the local 
authorities. When he ictmnrd from Limpo, m 17.il), the viceroy desired 
tu see^’him. Mr. Flint went to the palace, accompanied by the supra- 
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cargoes* who olaimed a right to at the interview. After some 

altercation, this was conceded. Q^jfq ling to the gate of the inner court 
of the palace, their swords were SKPlroni them, the) were hurried (even 
forced) on to the viceroy’s presence, and, under jfetcncc of compelling tHffo 
to pay homage, after the Chinese custom, they were throwna down ; when the 
viceroy, seeing the supracargoe$«determined not to submit to this humilia- 
tion, ordered his people to desist. He then shewed Mr. Flint an imperial 
edict for his banishment to|j|ftcao for three years, at the expiration of which 
he was to leave China and never return. This punishment was inflicted 
upon him for going to Limpo, after the emperor had positively interdicted 
trade there. In spite of the protest of alt the European merchants at 
Canton against the viceroy's unwarrantable treatment of the supraeargoes, 
Mr. Flint was kept in close conlincmcnt by the Chinese, till )7<>2. 

The Court of Directors, upon hearing of these tiausaetions, sent Captain 
8kottouo,* commander of one of their ships, with a letter to the viccioy, 
in which the Court requested the liberation of Mr. Flint, and, after ex- 
pressing their mortification at their exclusion from Limpo, they pointed 
out the guevances which they desired to be redressed 'These wore four: - 
the impost of 1,050 taels, the six per cent, on impoits and the two per cent, 
on sijtar, the hong, and the interdiction of a direct appeal to the \ieeio). 
'The result of tins inivaon was unsatisfactory ; notone of the points was 
conceded. 

It is furious fact, worthy of notice, that, at this period (1702), the 
Court, at the instance of the Koval Society, “ sent out some queries, for 
the purpose of ascertaining the aflimty between the Egyptian and Chinese 
writing, it being conceived that they wore, in lael, the same writing. 
Some papers, in which this hypothesis is asscited and dr-cussed, maybe 
found in the Philosophical T i an sac lion#. 

In 17(51, an orcuircncc happened, which is of some impoilancc as a 
precedent. Ills Maj< sty’s ship -7 / t go having armed in China with trea- 
sure, the mandarins insisted upon measuring her, w Inch the supraeargoes 
stated the comniandei w ould not consent to, adding that they had no power 
over a King’s ship. ’The commander, Captain Allleek, remonstrated with 
the vieerov, who declared 1 hat if the slap was nol measured the suprft- 
cargoes should leave the country. In the course of the discussions, it was 
alleged that Commodore Anson’s ship, the Cent in ion, which aimed m 
1741, was not measured; but the Chinese rcmaikcd that Commodore 
Anson’s ship was driven in by stress of weather ; “ one amongst the nume- 
rous instances,” Mr A uber remarks, “in winch occurrences that have 
taken place years preceding have been again brought forward, showing 
the minuteness with which the Chinese attend to events, however remote, 
connected with any branch of their regulations.” After four months dis- 
cussion, Captain Allleck acceded, and the King’s ship was actually mea- 
sured. 

* It I* Main! that he w u lo be called M>. not Captain, and it was lo be Rlw.ii out that ihc Ijio- 

ther of the K ln^‘s umler-sccretary of Mate* Captain ‘-koltowe had abrothir employed itfldcr (jo\ cm • 
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In 1770, the Court of DirecW^e^lved that the supracargoes should 
reside permanently in China. the co-hong was dissolved. 

The unfortunate affair of the gunwT W the Lady Hughes took place in 
1784, who was deliveretWver to the local authorities, and strangled ; upon 
which occasion t^gentlemen of the different nations at Canton were sum- 
moned to attend M mambunu, and wer| informed that the emperor was 
great!) disph ased at their having so long delayed giving the man up, and that 
u the government had heen extremely moderated demanding the life of one 
foreigner for the lives of tn o of lii"* subjects who had been lost by acci- 
dent." Next year, an English sailor having been killed by a Chinese, the 
latter was strangled by the emperor’s older, showing “the equal administra- 
tion of the sanguinary laws of that extraordinary peojje The same year; 
the viceroy vNled the factory, being the first instance of that officer’s enter- 
ing a Kmopean house. 

We have brought our epitome of the most material transactions between 
the Hutisif tiadeis and the Chinese to the epoch of Lord Macartney's 
embassy. Mr. Auber, picviously to noticing this important occurrence, 
observes : — 

It w ill have been apparent from the detail already given, that the Chinese, 
instead of relaxing in tlwir conduct towards the English since their firg^intcr- 
course with Canton, in consequence of the supposed increased value df their 
commcice and the length ol their connexion with China, only inflicted addi- 
tional impositions upon the tunic, and as the supracargocs justly acted 
as if they were “ aware that the importance we attached to its continuance 
induced us to submit to almost eveiy indignity." The feeling of distrust and 
apprehension manifested towards Hntish subjects was, in some degree, traced 
to the impression occasioned by the extension ol our arms and possessions in 
India, and to the opirffou which the Chinese entertained of our character for 
eneio.ichnient, where we once obtained a footing This remark acquires 
si length linm the •facts developed in the progress of the first embassy from 
(iicnt Biitain to Pekin, which is the next point to be noticed in our transac- 
tions with the Chinese ci^puc. 

From the period of this embasxy, m the history of our inter- 

course with China becomes mmo familiar to the gcncial reader. The 
details given by Mr. Auber, howevei, after, as well as pievimis to, this 
event, bear the impiess of authenticity, and aie, tlieicfoio, highly acecpt- 
uble, ns supplying I’aeN which alb. id the means of forming a collect judg- 
ment respecting the diameter and policy of the Chinese. 

'Die eonsideintions vvlueh led to this embassy me well stated by Mr. 
Auber; its objects weie to a^eeitam whether the evils complained of in our 
intercourse with Chum “had aiisen from any settled policy of the imperial 
government, or from any ill-founded jealousy of our national influence; of 
whether they were eieated meiely by the eoiruptmn and abuses of a distant 
provincial administration, and to endeavour to obtain a remedy for them." 
It is well known that the embassy failed; the letter of the emperor to the 
King of England stated, that “the proposals of the ambassador went to 
change the whole system of Kuiopeaii commerce so long established dt 
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Canton, which could not be alIo\vfe,^^|ns consent could by no means be 
given for resort to Limpo, Chusa^'Hpn Sing, or any northern ports, *nor 
could he allow of a British resident at Pekin ”^lt further intimated,' that 
any attempt to trade v\ith other places than Canton would be resisted by 
force. Of this letter, a record ujp doubt preserved of the imperial 
bureaux. 

The subsequent transactions, which are treated more at length, and 
brought down to the month St June 1833, comprehend details of various 
collisions, altercations, and stoppages of trade, an analysis of which 
would require more space than we can afford for it. They aic given with 
a fullness and imparti^ity which enhance the value of the nari alive, as u 
record of facts. 

The embassy of Lord Amherst was considered by himself, as well as by 
the Coitft of Directors, almost conclusive against the efficacy of embassies to 
Peking. The Court of Directors, in their remarks upon the result of that 
embassy, express sentiments which distinctly negative the deposition 
imputed to that body of encouraging n servile subserviency and crouching 
behaviour towards the Chinese authorities. They observe: — 

“When wc directed that your intercourse with the Chinese should be con- 
ducted W a mild and conciliate! y temper, it by no means follows that we arc 
in any cfegree inclined to surrender or abandon the immunities and privileges 
hitherto enjoyed by our factory, and to which the imperial edicts have recog- 
nized our jii$t claims. Wc no more entertain the opinion that the real interests 
of Britiih commerce are to be preserved by a servile and abject submission on 
the part of those to whose hands such interests arc entrusted, than we expect 
lliat our particular commerce with China will be best upheld and maintained 
by the use of stiong and threatening language in your ^intercourse with the 
officers of the government. Allowance should at all times be made for the 
known habits ot the Chinese in their official correspondence. 

“ Whenever you recur to lemonstrauce or complaint, the cause should be 
first well weighed, and the necessity for the measure cleat ly established j and 
when, after due dchbeiation, you may determine on an address to the local 
authorities, all harshness of expression should be avoided, and great cure 
taken that no personal feeling be suffered to mix itself with the expicssion of 
official remonstrance or complaint.” 

The transactions between the factor) and the local aulhoiilies, in 1830 
and 1831, are detailed with minute fidelity and peifect tempei and impar- 
tiality; as well as the extiaordmaiy act of Mr. lanes, m Apid last year, 
who set fire to the hoppo’s house, conceiving, by a very slight distortion ol 
the views and piimiplcx which seem to govern the conduct of Kuropeaus 
at Canton, that lie w as perfectly warranted in so doing. 

We have thus completed our somewhat superficial notice of a work 
which cannot be subjected to a perfect analysis without a larger liberty with 
it than we are justified m taking merely with a view of enabling our leaders 
to judge of its chaiaytcr. We can baldly add to the recommendation 
which it receives from the name it bears on the title-page. 

Appended to the volume is a curious narrative, taken from original 
documents at the India House, of a voyage to Japan, performed in 1508. 
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No Tit i v a. con /(L/je more frightfully dull than Cawnporc at the period of 
which I write. MQwrfect stagnation ha^&ken place in society. There was 
a .sort of general strike amongst the ladies our balls were unattended , and 
our actors performed to empty benches. Our fair patronesses had wearied of 
making themselves amiable, arid, for some offence, real or imaginary, were 
determined to withhold their smiles. Wc,— that is, the bacheloihood of the 
place,— -were the most ill-used and innocent people in tlif world; at least we 
could accuse ourselves of nothing worse than peeping through the blinds of 
Miss Jemima Perkins’ palkcc gnnrc , and toasting h&tat mess-parties as the 
beauty of the .station. Miss Jemima Perkins was the (laughter of a sondagur 
(shop-keeper); there lay the villainy she was not in society, and yet we pre- 
sumed to admire her. Our ringleader on this occasion was an elderly and 
rather battered civilian, named Grimstone, who, having somewhat of the bruin 
in his composition, cared very little whether that portion of womankind claim- 
ing rank and precedence were pleased or displeased by his method of con- 
ducting himsell ; he was, therefore, as the phrase goes, “very sweet” upon 
Miss Pei kins. I Imd my private reasons for believing that he would not suc- 
ceed ; hut as I kept them to in) self, it was the general opinion that the young 
lady would take the j>ai in the station. Though Grim, stone was fhe chief 
offender, as we were supposed to aid and abet him in an act of open rebellion, 
we were all under a ban, and were upon the point of degenerating into mere 
smokers of cigars, handlers of cues, and drinkers of brandy padnee , when, 
at this critical moment, a new impulse was given to our flagging spirits. 

On repairing to the com sc one evening, wc were agreeably surprized by 
the appeal ance of a beautiful gill, a perfect stranger, who occupied a scat in 
the carriage of Mrs, Frampton, one of the leading ladies of the station. The 
palbcc garur t which contained Mi'-s Peikins, was deserted in an instant, and 
evciy horseman. endeavoured to get up to the rival equipage. Mrs. Frampton 
sniveled her outi iders with a malicious smile ; she had ordered her "arree- 
tvtin (coach-man) to drive so fast, that there was no possibility of speaking to 
her.. It wfis a cruel revenge; we had dared to differ with her in opinion res- 
pecting the extent of Gnm-tone’s turpitude in the projected elevation of a 
shop-keeper’s daughter, and we were now made to repent in sackcloth and 
ndies: not a man of us would have the temerity to dispute her dicta again. 
IJnfoituimtcl), thcic were so few equipages on the course, that no stoppage 
occurred, and, after a single lour, our fair enemy ordered the horses home 
and left us to bewail the hour in which we had asserted our independance. 
Bursting in ignoiance, we rode about, inquiring who the fair stranger could be 
jvud, as a last resource, way-laid and arrested the post-master, a sturdy old 
bachelor, who, quite indifferent to female society, had no sympathy with the 
flatterers and spoilers of the sex. However, wc made him tell us all he knew, 
and rated him furiously for not promulgating the information before. 

The young huh , it appeared, travelled dab, and, by virtue of hi* office, he 
had been made acquainted with her arrival at least *a week ; she was a Miss 
Delaser re, an orphan, and, from a correspondence with- her brother, an officer 
of infant n, whom she Imd come out to join, he farther knew that she was to 
remain at Cawnporc until the young lieutenant could come over to fetch her 
away Fiom the glance we had obtained of Miss Dclascne. her burnt v 



i appeared td be of the most captivating descr^qn y JelicatJy fair, with d| 
blue eyes and a profusion of rich brof&djair ; ifie wore & swas’s-down rout 
her throat, which was shamed by the%lfas above. iff V 

Mrs. Frbthpton’s gales were hcitfefyplly sealed for the evening not on 
of us couhl presirnifto drop in, as infhose bappijf times, jvhen we sublfittcd 
tamely to her caprices, and praised her most when she least deserved it; but 
we kept hovering about the com potad. Presently, the s0d ofn piano was 
heard; n soft prelude, succeeded 1 ^ a burst of vocal music, which enchained 
us to the spot. Wc scarcely dared to breathe, lest we should lose a single 
note; the sjrcn had been qui*e fascinating enough before, and we felt wc were 
all undone. Too soon that melodious voice ceased ; we heard the phi/zing 
in the lamps, betokening that the oil i-: consumed, and that the flame has 
reached the waters; out they went, one, by one, leaving the world “ to darkness 
and to us so we returned home and consoled ourselves with burnt claret and 
projects for the morrJfc 

At an early hour, Mrs. Frampton’s doors were beset ; wc were all admitted 
and most graciously received by the lady of the mansion; hut she received us 
alone : the only glimpse we could obtain of her fair companion was abominably 
tantalizing ; she was seated in an adjoining apartment, and partly screened 
from view by one of those panels of fluted silk, which fdl up the centre of the 
doors in Anglo-Indian houses, leaving a chasm below and above for the trans- 
mission of air. One little foot was visible beneath this envious guard, exqui- 
sitely small, beautifully formed; it rested on a cushion and was clad in a 
stocking which seemed made of lace, and a fairy shoe which might have 
belonged to Cinderella, and whose very tic had something bewitching in it. 
Mrs Frampton expressed herself highly flattered by our visits, especially as 
she said wf must be aware she could not introduce any body to her charming 
guest, until the arrival of her brother, who might have plans for her which 
she should be sorry to interfere with. Wc were obliged to bear this without 
flinching, or, as the London newspapers, say without “ flaring up ” There 
was a lurking malice in Mrs Frampton’s e)c, which revealed the delight she 
took in our discomfiture. However, we concealed our rage and moitification 
as well as we could, played the agreeable with all our might, flattered, coaxed, 
and laughed our wayward hostess into good humour, and took our leave, full 
of hope of better success on the ensuing day We were, nevertheless, hor- 
ribly provoked ; and the more so, as the apartment^n which Miss Delaaerrc 
was seated, was a great deal too remote for any of the fine things and witty 
speeches, with which wc had assailed Mrs. Frampton, to reach her lovely cars. 
None of us could fancy that, though unseen, we had made a favourable im- 
pression, and unless her offended hostess should relent, our morning would be 
totally lost. 

We all began to inquire whether any body in the station was acquainted 
with Lieutenant Delaserrc; but it appeared that he was ver) little known 
beyond his own corps, and, had not his name occurred in the army list, wc 
might almost have doubted the existence of such a person. It was agreed, 
upon all sides, that he must be propitiated, and various schemes were sug- 
gested to procure his sanction to an introduction to his sister before he could 
make his appearance at Cawnpore. Nothing did wc desire so much ns a 
triumph over Mrs Frampton, and, inspired with this expectation, wc repaired 
to the course in excellent spirits. 

The report of Miss Delaserre’s charms had brought the whole of the popu- 
lation out, and the carriage in which she sate could not, therefore, hurry 
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tyng as utenlhe prece^kggjging ; all the equestriagtt ^e 
ing their resjiu^idthe Mfty w bp she was atri$fa<i<Uai anfa 
ghemMes ffthe opportunity to gdmtoon one^f the sweetStfTacen which 
it Imd evfgbcen their lot to behold. I rat my he&rt tobeingrj/[jcopqrily t 
but 4 fy bosom frirjgd and ggunscllor, Btnuchamp, was 00 st man ; hejodked, 
and looked again, until “he looked his very soul away.” There was a pretty 
consciousness nb^t Miss Delaserre, which heightened her attractions; she 
seldom raised her eyes, and the blush deepened on her cheek as she felt her- 
self to be the object of general admiration. When the carriage moved on, she 
seemed to experience a welcome relief, and ventured a few side-long glances 
at the crowd, but new gazers speedily obliged her to resume her downcast 
attitude, and darkness coming on, she vanished like a brilliant meteor from 
our sight. * 


Beauchamp and I returned home by different routes; riding down the road, 
from the lines ol the King’s dragoons, he passed through one of the native* 
bazaars, and came up to Mrs. Frampton’s carriage nearly at the moment that 
a heap of straw, suddenly igniting, blazed out, terrified the horses, threw the 
driver from his seat, and put the passengers into great peril. My friend dia- 
mounted, seized the reins, and was on the box in an instant. The horses 
which imd begun to kick and plunge at a frightful rate, were soon reduced to 
order ; taking a circuit which conveyed them away from the alarming noise 
and glare, lie brought the ladies safe to their own door. Frampton, who had 
heard of ftc accident, and was in a dreadful state of excitement, arrived at 
the same instant, and delighted Beauchamp with the warm expression* of his 
gratitude. Mrs. brampton and her fair companion were taken out unhurt, 
but m a very pretty state of perturbation, and their gallant charioteer was, as 
a matter of course, invited in to dinner, lie esteemed himself thp most for- 
tunate of men. Miss Delaserre sate opposite to him at table, and smiled upon 
him. Perfectly devoid of affectation, she made light of her past alarm, and 
after dinner professed herself to he so much recovered us to be able to sing 
Beauchamp had the supreme felicity of handing her to the piano, and hanging 
over her enraptured as she wai bled forth notes attuned to love. But this 
delectable state unhappily was of short duration. Mrs Frampton, so long as 
her husband’s anxiety and distress about her lasted, enjoved a sweet serenity 
of temper; but when his fears began to abate, and, satisfied that she Imd not 
received th*ahghtest injury, he foibore to whisper soft and sweet things into 
her ears, she discovered that she had been most shamefully neglected by 
Captain Beauchamp. My hicnd was too much occupied b\ his fam enslaver 
to perceive the turn which affairs had taken. Frampton,' to make things 
worse, was called out upon some business, and his wife, left entirely to her 
own cogitations, giew more and more piejued and irritated, until at last her 
wrath exploded. She aiose from her seat, approached the piano, and effec- 
tually disturbed the haimonj reigning there, by accusing Beauchamp of having 
purposely (lightened her horses in order to gain himself the credit of saving 
Miss Delasme’a bfc ! Amazed at such a charge, heat first attempted to laugh 
it off, But the lady pcMMed? and shewed that she was at least in earnest in 
desiring to fasten a quarrel upon him. Futile were all Ins protestations and 
assurances; in vain did he humble himself to the dust before a person deter- 
mined to find him guilt) ; she onl\ grew the more enraged with every attempt 
to pacify her, and hrampton, on his return, found his fair partner exaM*rated 
beyond all previous experience of a temper, which mingled a cotisiSerable 
quantity of acid with its sweets. Beauchamp, as a last resource, appealed to 



Mid; the poor bewildered husband »Id rlof help admrtfFRj^cTia^ t/1 
iw/iist: dhmproduced sSjjjjrisis, nqip# went the lady into "terSf, Til 
pjirty nowbroke i iti&n most admire! disorder ; the hnlfalistractd9 Imw 1 had 
not on opportuni&vf whispering swingle wordQnto A% Ddascrre^ar in 
exculpation of himself, for, terrified by the storm, and aware ofjhc deference 
and attention exacted by her hostgs, she Imd quitted his die immediately and 
was now busily employed in trying the effect of eau de cologne and other res- 
toratives upon a fit of passion. 

Poor Beauchamp, obliged to depart amid the screams of a lady whom lie 
had so unwittingly exasperated, came to me in great distress of mind, and 
related ail that harassed, ft was plain that Frampton’s doors would never 
be opened to him again, but a good opportunity offered itself to commence a 
correspondence w$th-Mjss Delascrre, to whom lie was bound to justify him. 
self, and as she would not remain very long under the roof of one of the 
most unreasonable women in the world, we might look forward to happier days 
and prosperous wooing. 

But in such a place asCawnpore, a fracas of this kind could scarcely f.iil to 
be attended with serious consequences. Aware ourselves of the simple nature 
of the case, we did not anticipate the conclusions which ignorant and mali- 
cious persons would draw. Before ten o’clock in the morning, the story had 
circulated throughout the cantonments, and in most instances it^told very 
much against Beauchamp. Those who acquitted him of the dialwhcai part of 
the business, in setting fire to the bazaar, thought that lie bad behaved shame- 
fully to Mrs. Franipton; sundry rude remaiks and impertinent speeches were 
put into bis mouth; they who indulged themselves in observations of the 
severest rfctuie upon the manners and temper of the termagant in question, 
in imputing their own opinions to Beauchamp, piotested that the utmost 
deference and delicacy were due to a lady, and deemed him unpardonable in 
having transgressed the rules of good bleeding. 

The letter was despatched to Miss J)c!u->cire, but the only reply was a 
talcum ;* a communication of a less agreeable nature followed immediately 
afterwards. Franipton wrote to require an apology for the language used 
towards his wife on the preceding evening ; this led to a long correspondence; 
Beauchamp explained, hut respectfully declined to apologi/c for expressions 
which he had never uttered; angry words ensued; $unlv did Itndeavour to 
heal the breach, and my friend was driven, at the last, to the necessity of 
calling Franipton out. 

It was my private opinion that our fair tormentor bad taken a fancy to 
widow’s weeds, and was determined to give liei self a chance of trying their 
effect upon some obdurate heart We could not help indulging her, since 
Beauchamp, as the challenger, was compelled to fire; lie did so, and wounded 
his opponent slightly in the arm. This made matters worse; if no blood had 
been shed, wc might have made them friends upon the field ; for, though 
Beauchamp was more than satisfied, Mrs. Franipton, it appeared, w^i not; 
the duel, as in most cases of duels, settled nothing, and society remained in 
an great a ferment as ever about the affair. A court-martial w as talked of ; 
Home people busied themselves with trying to find out whether a charge of 
incendiarism could not be established ; others thought thut Capt. Beauchamp 
ou ghfW demand an inquiry into his conduct, and the champions of the station 
averred that he must shoot half-a-do/cn gentlemen before he could hope to 
retrieve his character. 

* LijuivaUnt lu«uiii)i)iiiiuii. 
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My fcfend jypffo farther affected byjAf idle, though takchievo^s talk, then 

* H it rtjprdeWhe opinion which Mis^M^crre awj her brothejfmkht focm, 
and tktre#ing now no chance of gettinjneither Fratnptqjtar his w^ioIMr 
tore*), he deteflpined to meet DelaPrrc upon the Hd, and^y-aitrue 
statement of.the whole proceeding before him, as the only means of prevention 
his mind from being poisoned against the layer of his sister. I approved of 
this resolution, furnished him with my testimonials, and saw him off. As his 
second, I was not in the best odour with Mrs. Frampton, but Miss Delasgrre 
looked graciously upon me, which I thought augured well for the succes* of 
my friend’s suit. 

Ladies have so long enjoyed the glorious privilege of changing their minds, 
without any assignable reason for so doing, that the alteration of Mrs. Fratnp* 
ton’s system, regarding her fair guest, ought not to have excited either com* 
ment ot snrpri/e. Though formerly declaring that sire had determined to 
consign Miss Deluseirc over to her brother, with a hand and heart perfectly 
disengaged, it was rather hard upon her that her palpable endeavours to make 
up a match between the young lady, and our old but almost forgotten friend 
Grimstonc, should have been imputed to anything but feminine caprice. 
Who, in so censorious a world, can escape slander? Mrs. Frampton cherished 
all the love of her sex for those glittering gew-gaws with which women delight 
to adorn their persons. She was not content with no more diamonds than her 

* eyes werelnade of, and no rubies save those which graced her lips. Aware 
of her s/ioke, as wc Indians term any peculiar passion or hobby, Mr. Grim* 
stone took the straight-forward way to propitiate a lady whom he had so 
grievously offended ; at least, so said the scandalous chronicle. He had seen 
Miss Delaserre upon the course, had thought her infinitely handsomer than 
Miss Perkins, and accustomed to self-indulgence, and grudging no expense 
upon hia own gratification, lie hud purchased a set of ornaments, which had 
been admired and coveted by every lady in Cawnporc, and presenting them to 
Mrs. Frampton, asked her to exert her influence in his favour. The jewels 
were graciously accepted, and proudly displaced; they not only set the wear* 
er’s Tears at rest on the subject of Miss Perkins, but, as fur os wealth and 
consequence were concerned, assured her of a formidable rivalship to Beau- 
champ. 

Miss Pelaierrc could now no longer be kept in the back-ground, and at the 
parties which she graced with her ptescnce, increased the favourable impres- 
sioh already made by the beauty ot her person and the sweetness of her man- 
ners. Beauchamp lud desired me to lose no opportunity which should offer 
to cultivate her acquaintance, and though to be proxy in a love-affair is a 
post of danger, I could not hesitate to accept it. I cannot pretend to say that 
I remained quite heart-whole during this perilous duty, or that I did not M 
a secret desire to supplant my friend ; but, injustice to myself, I am bound to 
say, that though " it were an easier task to pluck bright honour from the paler 
or dive into the bottom ol the deep and drag up drowned honour,” 
still, fwfclaw ol kings ruleif every word and action I spoke of; I pleaded -for 
the absent, and was hull-delighted and half-disappointed to perceive thirty M 
far ns Miss Delaserre’s modesty would permit her to develope her scntimMytg} 
she shewed a favourable disposition towards my friend. VVheth^ Mrv. 
Frampton thought my heart in danger, or was afraid of losing thi Mimura 
(presents) Mr. Grimstone was in the habit of laying at her feet, I know not; 
hut she put an effectual bar to any confidential communication bctwce&IIQu and 
Miss Delasciic. I had little or no opportunity of speaking to her, and should 



COruumy H#*o ■w upni Me expedijat to 4MP W* juilor’iunaliA, had Fife 
felt that, yras approaching too nelMflaMe,; and dreaded ife catastrophe of 
4he^lly|^. BestdeAj was n dfl fetitute of some alarm #i thScoreifa 
tlielufy. By th^bie, cfear readeP^you will have discovered gat lam a 
rtodrirtufoin ; bufWidence has its “its ; I really was idjpid that Beafltinmp, 
.00 hirrhturn, wight find his charmer more inclined to listen to one who had 
been ncondtomed to pour pleasing tales into her ear, than to a comparative 
•trangcr, much as he had dared and suffered in hor cause. Of Grimstone I 
felt no apprehension whatsoever ; he was one of the last men in the world 
calculated to win a woman of taste and sense ; and as Mrs. Frampton’s in- 
fluence must soon be at an end, I rather enjoyed the break-up of his expec- 
tations, the melting away of those Chateaux d*Esp(t<tne t which were floating 
before his mind’s eye. Grimstone, in the character of the lover of a girl of 
education and fashion, formed an amusing spectacle; neither King Croppart, 
nor Peruonto, nor thl' Yellow Dwarf, could be more ungainly ; he had no con- 
versational talents, never looked into a book, and had the reputation of beat- 
ing his servants It was evident to me that Miss Dclascrro only endured the 
society of such a person out of respect to the Framptons ; die appeared 
bored to death by his altentfbns, and disengaged herself from them whenever 
it was in her power. 

I made a daily report to Beauchamp, who, in consequence of the detention 
of Delascrre at the head-quarters of his district, had been obliged to make a 
longer journey than he had expected. But his meeting with the bother of his . 
beloved had been highly satisfactory ; he had found him all that lie could wish, 
a young man of spirit and talent, able to form a correct judgment for himself, 
and unlikely to be biassed or led away by the opinions anil intrigues of others. 
They promised to become excellent friends, and, joining company, were 
marching to Cawnpore in the most agreeable manner together. 

In the few opportunities which I found to converse with Miss Delascrre, 
she expressed the greatest anxiety for her brother’s arrival. I couhrperccive 
that Mrs. Frampton had contrived to render her home exceedingly disagree- 
able to her fair guest, who, however, felt herself too much indebted to the 
hospitality offered to her, as a stranger (for only a very slight acquaintance 
subsisted between Delascrre and the family by whom she had been received), 
to make any open complaint. In the meantime, Giimstone assumed the air 
of an accepted suitor, talking confidently amongftt his comilanions of his 
intended marriage. lie was now seen to occupy the fourth corner of Mr. 
Frampton’s barouche, — a suspicious circumstance, but from which, as I did 
not imagino that Miss Delascrre was a consenting party, I drew no inference 
in his favour. The station, however, seemed to think tins incident conclusive ; 
and at last I began t<? feel a little nervous about it myself, and to wish lor the 


appearance of Beauchamp and Delascrre. 

A long residence in India affords melancholy experience of the frightful 
instability of human life; but I know not that, on any former occasion, I ex- 
perienced so great a degree of surprize and horror as at the intelligence which 
reached Cawnpore, that Deiaserre was dead of jungle-fever, a&dmRfl com- 
panion not expected to survive. Poor Marianne was now completely cast 
Upon the world. I drove all over the station, in the hope of interesting some 
mtojfed lady in her situation, and procuring for her, in case of need, a more 
etipife asylum than that to which her evil fortune had consigned her. I did 
not juccecd. The Anglo-Indian community have the reputation of possessing 
the Widest hearts in the world, and as the good deeds which they have per- 
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Armed to orphan* and widows, All sorts of dUtmwdpArton^ hare toft 
blazdtfed far and wide, they can affbaittftcasionaUy to be extremely ttHou* 

* and ca®itati[% without endangering a^feracter so well MtabliiW JKveiy 
body seemed to think Miss Delascrrc^nost fortnnatyBi^on lglhgviog a 
home® shelter her, and a man with a good appointraen^Bwy to fitfce her to 
wife, upon such an emergence; and it was evident that there was ^ general, 
though secret, congratulation that the trouble, responsibility, and care of a 
young lady had fallen upon Mrs. Frampton, who could better afford to take 
such a charge upon herself. ' '■* 

I riHurned home from my tour spiritless and discomfited, ready to divide 
myself and go to buffets, for not having boldly pleaded my own cause, and 
ousted Grimstonc from the first. Marianne was far too sweet a girl to be 
thrown away upon such a fellow. I could not endure the idea of the sacrifice 
for o single instant ; but as Beauchamp was not yet dead, I did not think that I 
should be justified in coming forward in my own person, 'and, without instruo 
tions from him, nothing could be done in his case. In this dilemma, I was fain 
to be content with writing a long letter to Miss Dclaserre, in which I intreated 
her not to allow her own apprehensions, or the persuasions of others, to 
hurry her into precipitate measiues, but to confljfc implicitly in the exertion* 
of those friends, who would watch over her welfare with all the solicitude of 
the brother whom she had io-it. A salaam, as usual, was the only reply to this 
epistle, and I felt by no means assured that it had been permitted to reach the 
hands for which it was designed ; hut I had no means of ascertaining this 
point ; Miss Dclaserre was not to he seen ; I possessed no title to intrude 
upon her privacy, and, perhaps, had no right to be provoked at the better for- 
tune of Grimstonc, who was a privileged guest where I suffered under a bar of 
exclusion. 

The poet assures us that “ most implacable is woman’s hate;” and, in the 
present instance, malgrc my knight-errantry and championship for the sex, I 
was corbelled to acknowledge that the charge was not destitute of foundation'. 
Mrs. Frampton’s anger against Beauchamp had assumed a deadly character, and 
the happiness of one of the most charming of created beings might he sacrificed 
to itfrathcr than cither he or I should succeed, this most revengeful spirit 
would move heaven and earth to bring about a union, which must inevitably 
consign our sweet friend to a life of misery. Reports were rife at Cnwnpore, 
that Delaser re had died, deeply in debt, — no uncommon circumstance for a 
subaltern without a staff-appointment; his sister, cast upon the charity of 
strutters, could scarcely hope for ail) alternative except marriage, and if the 
hospitality of those who sheltered her should weary, no time for choice would 
be allowed: she must take the first offer, and become independent at the ex- 
pense of every earthly prospect of felicity. 

The accounts from Beauchamp, to whose assistance one of the garrison sur- 
geons had been immediately despatched, were more favourable than I had ven- 
tured to anticipate ; the immediate danger was over, and nothing now was to 
be app rehen ded should no relapse lake place The gratification I derived from 
this iiitw|pjpice was miserably damped by the report of Grim.stone’s progress. 
Miss Delaiirrc, pale ns death, and enveloped in black garments, appeared, not 
on the public drive, but in the neighbouring roads, and after a few evening? 
was seen with Grimstonc alone in his carriage. Beauchamp arrived the day 
after; his disorder had taken a favourable turn, and he recovered rapidly* ’But 
what availed reviving health ? Marianne appeared to be lost to him foj^ver; 
he was uot permitted to exchange a word with her, and his abhorred rml, in 



chumctCT of bet* b^rr Jibed, l&sumed (^receiving the papers dnd ot^pr ^ 

propert&tentri^led to his care. Mnri M K^g signature was tffixed to the^et*. 
meat, wtichj^nablc^rimstitoe tb m ajphis demand. Beauchamp, compiled v 
to obey*, ftfuctontly Sfe up his last ho^, and the triumph of Mrs. Framjlon 
seemed cowplete. iWre was a great stir amongst the box-wallahs of Cawn- 
pore,— a calculating race, who, aw'are that there would be a demand for bridal 
finery, had sent down to Calcutta for investments. From the gossip of the 
place, we learned that Miss Delaserre had refused to marry until after the first 
period of mourning for her brother had expired, but the respite was onlyXpr 
six weeks. A second letter, which I had written, and one from Beauchamp, 
were returned upon our hands, and could we have been assured that they had 
been sent back with Marianne’s knowledge and consent, we might have sub- 
mitted with a good grace, or at least made an effort to do so. Bnt the woe- 
begone looks and wasting form of the fair victim told a different tale. It was 
very clear that GrimstOhe’a assiduities did not console her for the loss she had 
sustained. My friend and myself consulted together upon the propriety of 
putting him out of the way with a pistol-ball ; and, alter long deliberation, 
having come to the conclusion that Miss l)cla c crrc might be prevented by the 
outcry of society from marryin^lie man who had killed her affianced husband, 
the task of shooting him devolved upon me, and, with a generosity which I 
can never forget, I devoted myself to the service. But there was no getting 
Grimstonc to fight; vainly did I strive to irritate and annoy him when we met, 
which was rarely, away from female society, and Marianne's imploring looks 
always arrested my purpose whenever I made the attempt in her presence. 

Success did not render Mrs. F rampton careless ; she guarded her young 
friend as sedulously as ever from the approach of any person likely to over- 
throw her plans Marianne had no female confidants in the station, for tjjere 
was too great n probability of her becoming burthensomc to render the ladies 
anxious to nnkc themselves the depositaries of her sorrows; and not spirting 
a single word of Hindoostnnec, wc could not open a communication with her 
through the medium of the servants. Mrs. Fiampton saw all this, and exulted'; 
she was in the happiest temper imaginable : so kind and obliging to her futf- 
band, so courteous to his friends, so agreeable to the select circle admit tedto 
her table, thut her past exploits were forgotten by all save Beauchamp and 
myself, and perchance Marianne, who moved about like the ghost of her for- 
mer self. More than once was I on the point of wishing that it was valiant to 
beat a woman, and my anxiety to foil our common enemy at her own wcapoi^ 
increased with the malicious display of her success. 

Grimstonc, though exceedingly lavish of his money whenever he had a point 
to gain which required a profuse expenditure, nevertheless possessed the organ 
of acquisitiveness in no common degree. He had shown himself to he a 
legacy-hunter of the keenest avidity, and, in more than one Instance, had 
been very successful in procuring the insertion of his name in the last will and 
testament of an acquaintance. Facetiously boasting of considerable expecta- 
tions from a rich indigo-planter near Patna, who was under great objMNfrh* 
to him, a stratagem occurred to me, by which I hoped not only to getWrout 
of the way for a time, but also to involve him in a scrape with Mrs. Hampton 
and Miss Delaserre, from which extrication would be difficult. I did not com- 
municate my plan to Beauchamp, determined to take the merit as well as fhe 
peril updn tnyself. I happened to be acquainted with some domestic secrets in 
Mr. Blrakin sop’s, the indigo-planter’s, family, and I availed myself of this 
knowletfgPfn the execution of my scheme. Grimstonc received a letter, In 
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I^doostanee, which he supposetjtaj^written by a creature of hisown, i 
ibrming him that the old man was m iMying state, and as ha^nade no 
> disposition of his property. This wflpue. * Ntetcam^an intinuraW 'that 
the presence' of the saib would be very desirable jj^wven^K^I-ofteiN 
tbreatened-to-bc-disinheritcd-ncphew from making hil^Rfe uncle. 

The fish wastiooked. Greatly to Mrs. Frampton’s displeasur# Grimstooe 
declared that official duties would take him away from Cawnpore ; his fair coU 
league was of opinion that secret instructions, public orders, regulations of the 
•mice, and all such minor considerations, should succumb to her will and plea- 
stR, and could not be convinced that the measure was one of necessity* It 
behoved Grimstonc to take precautions to prevent the real cause of his journey 
from being known, and he made arrangements which he thought would secure 
this object. He laid a private dak , that is, he sent his own people forward to 
engage bearers, in order that the postmaster might not be able to “prate of 
his whercubout;” and, stealing away without entrusting an individual with his 
secret, he trusted that it was quite safe. The next morning, a young lady was 
missing from the station, no other than Miss Jemima Perkins, who had been 
$ r «o long and so shamefully neglected by her former admirer. The report went 
about, that being too deeply pledged to this rift damsel to retreat, in order to 
prevent prosecution for a breach of promise, he had gone off with her, and 
thereby avoided also an explanation with Mrs. Frampton From the post- 
master we ascertained, beyond a doubt, that Miss Perkins was gone by dak to 
Benares, and it was soon made clear that Mr. Giiinstone had taken the same 
route and travelled in company. A glimpse of him had been caught at one of 
the public bungalows, and the desire which he manifested to conceal himself, 
coupled with the fact of his being in the train of a lady, to whom at one time it 
was reported that lie was engaged, gave a very black appearance to the whole 

aA 

^Cawnpore, there is nothing too bad to be believed of any body ; the most 
nefarious designs towards the weaker sex were attributed to Mr. Grimstooe, 
whose character was gone, toiyi to pieces, not a shred of it left, before the- day 

f l over. One person, however, there was, at the station, who treated the 
iisations against Mr. Grimstonc with scorn. Mrs. Perkins averred that, as 
far as her daughter was concerned, his addresses were of the most honourable 


nature. She could not, perhaps, defend his conduct with regard to other young 
ladies, who might have been most shamefully deceived for any thing she knew ; 
Jjut she had letters in her possession which put the matter beyond a doubt that 
™c was now on his way to Benurcs to lead Miss Perkins to the altar. This was 
gall and wormwood to Mrs. Frampton ; she tried for a long time to appear 
incredulous, but the thing was at last too plain and palpable ; she could not 
even affect to disbelieve it ; never was there a more ill-used gentlewoman. 
What was to become of her fine schemes respecting Miss Defoscrre? It 
would be impossible to keep her young friend long in ignorance of the arts sbc 
had employed to induce her to consent to a marriage with a man whom she 
dejttted, nor would it be desirable to retain Marianne in the family, now tbtt 
so intimately acquainted with the temper and disposition -of 
her hostess. Mrs, Frampton felt conscious that deception was at an end; the 
poof persecuted orphan girl, who had been made to feel her power*, never 
• c6uld forget the cruel treatment she had experienced at a period' when her 
situation demanded so much tenderness, and, on reflecting upon iheee things, 
the Indy was very angry, not with herself, but with the person wlra she had 
injured* Her plans for Miss Delascrre being defeated, the only anxl^ she now 
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felt was to, get her off her hands ; SjAk took her to a tall in the e yjflfe 
careleHS^f the C on segue nc es,co u t e n t4ftt even Beauchamp should renevHa^ 4 
addresi»^>h«r thAme should be lo%er burthened with a guest whose good 
opinion Sw^jbnly M|R)vered at too freat a cost of self-denial. 

Such an •portitnity was not to be neglected. We were tpth at the tall, 
and learned from the lips of Miss Delaserre that she had never received the 
letters we had addressed to her. On the death of poor Delaserre, jny friend* 
knowing that he should not be received on visiting terms by Mrs. Frampton, 
had written to his sister, who was married to a map of rank and fortunAt 
Bareilly, to come over to Cawnpore, that she might be ready to receive 
Marianne in case she should desire to leave her present residence. Mrs, Har- 
grave, who was warmly attached to her brother, obeyed his summons as soon 
as it was in her power to do so, for though Miss Delascrre’a engagement to 
Mr. Grimstone rendered the visit unnecessary on her account, Beauchamp’s 
late alarming illness and present perturbed state of mind, were quite sufficient 
to induce his affectionate relative to undertake the journey. She had onjy 
arrived that morning, but she made her appearance at the ball, waa introduced 
to Miss Delaserre, whom she axially invited to take up her abode, for as long 
a time as she chose to remain in India, under her roof. Marianne gladly 
availed herself of the asylum so opportunely offered, and Mrs. Frampton made 
no attempt to conceal the pleasure which the arrangement afforded her. Not* 
a word did she say in favour of the absent delinquent ; on the contrary, attri- 
buting the lamentable figure which she made in the present position of affair4 
to his mismanagement of his flirtation with Miss Perkins, she entered the ranks 
amid the bitterest of Im enemies. Now that the decided step had been taken, 
aud that coolies were to be seen tra\ersing Cawnpore with Miss Dclaaerro’a 
pdavraht and trunks upon their heads, conveying her bnggagp from the Aka 
of the river to the house of the nawab, which he hud lent to Mrs. Hnrgepve, 
during her sojourn at Cawnpore, I ventured to hint the possibility of oW all 
being mistaken in the opinion we had formed of poor Grirastone’a conduct. 
Mrs. Frampton would not hear a syllable in bis defence ; she insisted upon bia 
being given over to general reprobation; he had acted in the most shaindWi, 
dishonourable,, and atrocious manner, and the testimony of an angel would 
not convince her of bis innocence. I was silenced ; I bad done my best to 


remove her prejudices, but could not oppose my poor judgment against that of 
a lady, especially one who was bound by all the ties of friendship to vindicate, 
if it were possible, the character of a man whom she had professed to cstcA 
so highly, and had patronized in defiance of the opinion of all the station. 

In the mean time, Giimstone proceeded on his journey, congratulating him- 
self all the way upon his prospects, and the adroit manner in which he had 
contrived to mjstify Mrs. Frampton. One unlucky accident occurred; his 
bearers had taken him to the public bungalow, and he had narrowly escaped 
being seen by one of the greatest tattlers of Cawnpore, but he flattered him- 
self that he had escaped. Then there was another palanquin going tluymme 
road; that was awkward ; but he kept his doors closely shut up; htajj|(Jrow- 
traveller did the same, and the chances were very much in favour of tflW per- 
forming the whole journey without their knowing any thing of each other’s 
names. On his arrival at Ghoosnlwarra Gunge, the residence of old Blcnkin* 
sop, he was more astonished than pleased to find an enemy in possession, the 
identical nephew, George Grindstone, against whom sentence of banishment 
hud bce^ussed by his advice. It appeared, on inquiry, that the qncle had 
fallen into a state of idiotcy, and was quite incupablc of managing his own 
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arffirg. George, nearest of kti^jjjp Heir at law, was now wmpletely 
tnasfcr, and he had taken advantage tfThis independence to invite^pss Per- 
kins over to Ghoosalwarra Gunge, where a license a£u^clerrffrtji'> Waited 
her arrival, the mama being too seriously determineJrfppn getnqf Civilian 
for a husband for her daughter to be consulted on the occasion* George 
Grindstone had long ago made me his confidante; I was well aware of the 
manoeuvres of his adversary, and when called upon to assist in getting Miss 
Perkins away from Cawnpore, with the consent of both parties I contrived to 
adfttiate Mr. Grimstone in her elopement. Had it not been for this delusion, 
Mrs. Perkins could easily have pursued and overtaken her daughter, whose 
acquaintance with George Grindstone had been kept a profound secret. The 
similarity between the names of the civilian and the assistant indigo-planter 
completely deceived Mrs Perkins, who, having rummaged the young lady’s 
desk, found letters, left purposely for her perusal, which held out the most 
Hatiering prospects of elevation ; she was satisfied to let the affair take its 
course, and was first apprised of her mistake by an announcement in the Cal- 
cutta newspapers of the marriage of “ George Grindstone, Esq., indigo-planter, 
of Ghoosalwarra factory, province of Behar^Kkith Miss Jemima Perkins, of 
Cawnpore.” 

Grimstone, heartily ashamed of having suffered himself to be trepanned into 
so silly an expedition, did not like to return direct to his home, lest the object 
of his journey should transpire; lie, therefore, took a wide circuit, pretending 
to be engaged upon a secret mission by the Governor-general, and striking ter- 
ror into the hearts of men, who supposed that some farther reductions were in 
contemplation. When lie did, at length, arrive at Cawnpore, he was utterly 
C °jJk Un< k^ ^ ^ >C n ^ vnn * n £ c whh'h had been taken of his absence: his 
character gone, ruined for ever, and Miss Delaserre upon the point of mar- 
rimwith his rival ! Nor was this all; Mrs Perkins could never be brought 
to believe that he had not connived at her daughter’s elopement ; his con- 
nexion with the Blenkinsop family made the thing clear, and she threatened to 
hjjict him for a conspiracy in the Supreme Court. Mrs Frampton, bewildered 
bjffbnflicting accounts, and conscious of having given him over from the first 
to the malice of hi® enemies, thought it both wisest and safest to turn her back 
upon him He was consequent!) informed that, after his extraordinary deser- 
tion of her very particular Iricnd, he must never hope to be admitted into her 
presence again. 

*1 aubwiiumtly had the- supreme delight of proving incontrovcrtibly to Mrs. 
frampton, tliut she hud been outmanceuvrcdin this cHair, 
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MR. FRASER’S AjfcdltY OF PERSIA.* % 

TgIS volume $|hc llftin bur g/FCa binet Library will Tn no way be 
found^Aftlipr to mpedecessors. It commences with a general descrip- 
tion oT fersia/ in which the boundaries, the vast chains of mountains, the 
rivers, the salt deserts, and extensive plains, arc graphically brought before 
the reader ; and many visionary notions, as to the splendour of the Persian 
cities and nature of the soil, which have been induced by the misrepresenta- 
tions of travellers, are carefully and judiciously, corrected; for the 4pmr 
has had the advantage of having visited a great proportion of the tract which 
lie describes, and of thus being enabled to separate the truth from error or 
falsehood in preceding accounts, and to convey, at the same time, into his 
pages, the impression which the scenes made upon his own mind. 

After this general description, he enters into particulars, taking the order 
of the provinces, as far as the circumscribed nuturc of his task has permitted 
him. Here he compares the statements of travellers with each other, and 
with his own observations, t#t unfrequently contrasting the ancient with the 
modern condition of the principal cities. It may not be amiss, as an exam- 
ple, to notice his remarks upon the city of Shushter, supposed to have been 
the ancient Susa or Shushan, which lie, in conjunction with others, con- 
ceives not to exhibit so strong claims to that identity ns Slius, which is now 
a heap of ruins on the banks of the Karasu, “somewhat resembling those 
of Babylon, the whole being now a howling wilderness, the haunt of lions, 
hyenas, and other beasts of prey. In the midst of this desolation, at the 
foot of one of the largest piles, stands a small, and comparatively modern 
building, erected, it is said, on the spot where rest the bones of thg, Pro- 
phet Daniel. Such is the fallen state of the ancient Shushan !” 

He observes of a dreary plain, on the road between Ispahan and Tehe- 
ran, that the deception created by its uniform surface is so great, thq^jpb- 
jects at least twelve miles distant scarcely appear to the eye to be removed 
three, “ in clear weather, it was difficult to imagine that a point, which 
was supposed to be almost within hail, should have proved the next halting- 
place, at least a score of miles m advance.” But one of the most extra- 
ordinary things in Persia is the great Salt Bake of Urumeah, in Azerbijfti, 
300 miles in circumference. It contains salt to excess, and under the 
shallow water a perfect, pavement of it may be seen • no IMi is known to 
exist in it, and in many respects it appears similar to the lake Asphaltitis. 
For som'Syjpars, the waters have decreased without any visible cause ; for 
there is no current outward, and it is supplied by several large streams. It 
has long been known that Persia abounds with natural phenomena, many of 
which have not yet attracted European attention ; and it is one of ^plcom- 
raendations to this publication, that those which have cSc within the 
Igthor's notice are described, and those recorded by others or mentioned m 
the native histories are not past by. 

• A n Historical and Descriptive Account of 1’mi.i, from the earlicut Vges to the prrsentjpme, Ac. 
Ac., including a Deacription of Afghanistan and Bcloodmtan. By Jamkh B. Fras*», **< 1 - F ' ,m * 
burgh, UVt. Oliver and Boyd. 

W»iff/.t/o«)«.N.S.V T oL 13.\o.,’il. - A 
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Ngthing could be more admirably ^cwjdcnsed than the account of the 
ancient historyof Persia, in which th^^uniorityof Sir John Malcolmjaem* 
chiefly to hav^een followed. To evtry one who has attemptecUro^lc, 
the difficulty of aynchionizing different dates of the saffc event, if 
ing, even in a slight degree, to harmonize the varying staterrtwits of Si^reek 
and Persian historians, and e\en of identifying many of the principal cha^ 
racters, must be apparent ; but, hordes these obstructions to a clear histo- 
rical description of events, perhaps there is no country of equal importance 
in world, whose documents present such appalling lacuneo y ami, 

even where some chain seems to be continued, which is overclouded by suoh 
silly and incredible traditions. When it is also considered, that, if regular 
annals had been preserved at any period, they were mostly destroyed by 
fanatics at the time of the Mohammedan invasion, and that there exists no 
one native woik calculated to elucidate this daik inquiry, apparently of more 
historical vent) than the 8 hah A dmeh of Firdausi, who has largely em- 
bellished with poetic fiction every record he could obtain, it will be evident, 
that an unbroken and authentic history of ancient Persia can never he ex- 
pected, and that much praise is due to those who have succeeded in 
removing some of its difficulties. 

The analysis of the ancient religion of Persia is equally deserving of 
commendation. Jn a small compass, the principal points of the Zendavesin 
are epitomized, and their claims to authenticity established: the work is 
correctly pronounced to be a nnxtuic ol Jewish and Hindu dogmata, super- 
added to the old Chaldean system. The wi iter’s own words will, however, 
hestftxpluin his idea. “Of that faith, we shall only further remark, that 
its author has obviously drawn largely upon the systems both of the Jews 
and of the Hindoos, engrafting what he culled liom each on the Chaldea^ 
stem, which he found icady llomishing, although overgrown by errors. 
Tj^ intricate ritual, the multiplication of ceremonies, and the adoption of 
the mysterious llonover, me clearly of Hebrew denvaiion. The greater 
part of the mythology, pmtieularly the fable of the sacred bull, with many 
of the superstitions, and, above all, the Sanscrit origin of the Zend itself, 
proclaim their Hindoo extinction ; while the whole of the cosmogony* 
together with the high imik assigned to the celestial bodies and planetary 
system, attest an Assy nan lineage.” 

In the chapter on antiquities, Ins own local remarks me also added to pre- 
ceding observation- and thrones, either confirming or icluting the various 
hypotheses which have been offered on the ancient monuments of the 
country. In his account of Perscpolis, he has condensed, in 4 wonder- 
fully small space, the suUance of the woidy discussions of travellers, and 
hus added at the same time much that is novel and judicious. Nor has he 
forgotten to state all ‘hat is yet known ol the cuneiform characters. We 
cannot, however, suppose, that all the seulptmal and arch.tecluial remains 
of the Sassanian dynasty have been explored by Europeans ; and may hope 
for fu^er, discoveries when more of civilization and less of superstition 
shall have pervaded tins extensive empire. Could an inscription as valuable 
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*9 th^ Rosetta storte be fdund Conjoining cuneiform and ^cek, or even 
IVhttV J3f»d racters— a tiling by no m?6ns impossible — w hat a flodd of light 
woul^te^ourcd olfThe dark parts of Persian history ! how many fancies , 
and emfo would be corrected ! how many unsuspected facts elicited ! But, 1 
perhaps, no country in the world of equally historical importance has pre- 
served so few remains of its former splendour, so few monumentary attesta- 
tions of its greatest conquerors. ^ 

His chapters, “ from the fall of the Sassanidesto the rise of the SulfRan 
dynasty,’' and “from the rise of the Sulfaveans to the present time," are, 
ns we might naturally have expected from the confined limits of the volume, 
hasty epitomes. Throughout them, however, arc scattered some curious 
and interesting anecdotes; but wo arc of opinion, that an entire volume 
should have been devoted to this branch of the subject, as very much has 
necessarily been omitted, which is important and indispensable to a perfect 
history of Persia. In making these remarks, wc cannot sufficiently dis- 
approve of the injudicious limits within which authors are too often res- 
tricted by their publishers, which vve have frequently observed to be tho 
decline of undertakings sucoovdully begun : the chasms in the narrative, 
and tfie compressed manner in which the principal events are narrated, 
leave the reader dissatisfied, and necessanly drive him to consult other works 
on the subject. We must admit that, in this volume, the reigns of the 
more eminent monnrehs arc diffusely described, and often even to minute 
particularities. ^ 

We have now arrived at the most original portion of the book : — the 
resources and government of Persia. Mr. I Maser argues, that the country 
lias been considerably over-iated; that, with perhaps one or two excep- 
tions, the roads are in such a wretched state, that it is impossible for com- 
merce to thrive, art not having been dneeted even to the improvement^f 
the almost impermeable and dangerous passes over which the traveller is 
compelled to climb and descend his weary and hazardous way ; that the 
population is far more scanty than has usually been described, that the 
commerce is limited; and that the financial receipts arc comparatively 
’-mall, and scarcely adequate to the expenses and outgoings, not greatly 
exceeding altogether a million and a-lialf sterling. Alter some observa- 
tions on the military force and discipline, ihe nature of the government, 
and the character of the reigning monarch, in themselves too valuable to be 
mutilated by compression, he proceeds to the present state of religion, 
science, and literature. In this depaitment, the doctrines of the Hheahs 
and Sufis arc explained, and Mohammedanism is maintained to be on the 
decline, in consequence of the infidelity of which the various descriptions of 
Sufiism are cloaks; and the Persian devotion to astronomy, judicial astro- 
logy, metaphysics, logic, mathematics, and physic, is admit ably displayed 
in its proper puerility; from which charge, however, the mathematical 
students may be partially exempted. ^ 

The opportunities which Mr. Fraser enjoyed of studying the influence of 
the government upon the people, whilst travelling in Persia, strongly 
recommend the remarks he has made upon this head. He observes 0 
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moulded to the fashion of the goven&ent which employs the m Jfag u 
the caprice of the monarch whym they serve, their very existence^^oa 
his favour, and hence their whole efforts are directed tp a$ii re 4fjjf^Dject. 
Dissimulation and flattery arc their chief study: their mind&K occupied with 
intrigue, and their time in amassing, by the most flagitious methods, that 
wealth which their extravagance requires, and to whi^i they iook as an 
ulterior means of safety, although it still oftener proves their ruin. Capri- 
cioiwy, haughtily, and cruelly dealt with themselves, they become capricious* 
haughty, and cruel to their inferiors; and thus the court and all who are at- 
tached to it arc rendered, to the poor man, objects of terror and disgust. 

Persons so educated can possess little virtue. They become skillul in busi- 
ness; are often well informed, acute, polished in manner, lively, mild, and 
courteous, and rarely give way to the expression of their feelings. But, under 
these specious appearances, they are deceitful, treacherous, and venal ; and, 
where they can lie so with impunity, arrogant and overbearing. Such, with 
few exceptions, is the character of the Persian court, its officials, and depen- 
dents ; and the pernicious influence of the capital spreads corruption through* 
out every district of the empire. 

The ministers of state are usually selected from the class called mirzas,-- 
secretaries, that is, or, as the term may be aptly translated, men of business ; 
for we have said that it has been the policy of kings to check the pride of the 
military nobles, by choosing many of the principal functionaries from the 
lowest ranks of life, as being more likely, from gratitude and feelings of 
dependence, to preserve their allegiance, than those who, at the call of arabi- 
tion # might summon a powerful tribe to their assistance. 

The mirz-gs are in general citi/cns, who have devoted themselves to duties 
which require a good education They ought to be thoroughly acquainted 
with the rules and forms of epistolary correspondence, as well as of official 
business; though, as the situations to which they may be appointed are 
various, they are seldom sufficiently qualified. Such persons are generally 
free from the arrogance of chiefs or nobles ; have a imhl and subdued address; 
are often highly accomplished, but equally versed in deceit, and not very 
remarkable for strict morality. They rarely indulge in martial or athletic 
pursuits; nor do they in general assume much state. They do not wear a 
jf sword, nnd from the highest to the lowest of them are distinguished by carry- 
ing aculumdaun, or ink-stand, stuck in their girdle instead of a dagger. 

The unceremonious manner in which the king exercises his absolute power 
over the ministers and courtiers, has already been illustrated, and to this dan- 


ger the virtuous nnd corrupt are alike exposed ; for besides the ebullitions of 
caprice, they are ever liable to the effects of intrigue and false accusation. 
JO very individual can have access to the monarch, whose duty it i$to listen to 
the grievance* of his subjects; nnd even where there is no wish ta redress an 
injury, his majesty nnd attendants treasure up complaints, that they may after- 
wards employ them to the accomplishment of their own objects. The pro- 
vincial collectors of revenue, placed between rapacious masters and a popu- 
lace reluctant to comply with even just demands, arc so miserable, that an old 
courtier, when asked by the Prince of Shiraz what penalty should be inflicted 
on a i^torious thief, replied, “ Make him manager of a district in Fars; 
I can conwte no crime for which that appointment would not be an adequate 
pitrtWimcnt *’ Vet, although office is attended with extreme danger, it is 
«o$;b| jvith avidity. A certain influence, and often great wealth, accompany 
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the risk ; and it seems to be the of this people . to seize the passing 

goo<h W*h reckless indifference to thfluture. • 

jfotiiitfiatancling the extortion of government, not only do the ministers, 
the and a 11 persons in the public semce, appear to live in affluence, 

hut the exactions of their superiors have so little subdued the spirit of the 
people in general, that they loudly announce their grievances before the highest 
tribunals. It may be added that, while few are in actual want, many , parti- 
cularly among the merchants and principal landholders, amass considerable 
fortunes. Industry and frugality may go far to account for this scemirtjtaon- 
tradiction, as regards the lower orders; and falsehood, which always keeps 
pace with tyranny, enables those above them to elude, to a certain extent at * 
least, the demands of rapacity. “ Every one complains of poverty ; but this 
complaint as often proceeds from a desire to avoid oppression ns from its actual 
privations.” “ Poverty and misery,” said the mehmandur of the British mis- 
sion to Teheran, in conversing with the author of these pages, “ pervade every 
class of society ; and the retainers of the court are as badly off ns their neigh- 
bours. I myself have nominally a salary of 150 tomans a-year; but it is 
wretchedly ill-paid ; and I am forced to borrow on future prospects to support 
my family and preserve appearances. Years pass on ; debts accumulate; and, 
like most in my own, and many in far higher stations, I am a ruined man.” 
The case was the same in the time of Chardin: “ They arc,” says he, “ the 
greatest spendthrifts in the world; they cannot keep their money, —let them 
receive ever so much, it is immediately spent. Let the king, for example, give * 
one of them 50,000 or 100,000 livres, in fifteen days it will all be disposed of. 

He buys slaves of either sex, — seeks out for mistresses,— sets up a grand esta- 
blishment, — dresses and furnishes sumptuously, — and expends at a rate which, 
unless other means present themselves, renders him speedily pcnnyless,® 4 In less 
than two months we see our gentleman commencing to get quit of all his 
finery : his horses go first,— then his supernumerary servants,— then his mis- 
tresses, — then, one by one, his slaves, — and finally, piece by Jnecc, his 
clothes.” # 

Nothing more strikingly illustrates the demoralizing influence of the system 
of government in Persia, than the insensibility to disgrace which it produces 
among all classes of the people, — a callousness that is most remarkable among 
courtiers. A minister or governor offends the king, or is made the object of 
accusation, justly or unjustly lie is condemned, perhapb unheard; his pro- 
perty is confiscated, his slaves are given to others, his family and wives ara 
insulted, perhaps delivered over to the brutality of grooms and ferosliys, and 
his person is maltreated with blows or mutilated by the executioner’s knife. 
Nothing can be imagined more complete than such a degradation ; nothing, 
one would imagine, could be more poignant than his anguish, or more deep 
and deadty than his hatred and thirst for revenge. Yet these reverses are 
considered merely as among the casualties of service, as clot^ls obscuring for 
awhile the splendour of courtly fortune, but which will soon pass away, and 
permit the sun of prosperity to shine again in its fullest lustre ; and experience 
proves that these calculations are correct, for the storm often blows by as 
rapidly as it comeson. Royal caprice receives the sufferer again into favour; 
his family is sent back to him, with such of his slaves [as can be recovered ; 
and bis property, pruned of all dangerous exuberance, is rcturnod||; A bath 
mollifies his bruised feet, — a cap conceals his cropt ears, — a klfblut covers the 
multitude of sins and stains, and proves a sovereign remedy for al^ joisfor- 

* Malcolm > farm, voL ii. p. 494. 
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tune*,— and the whitewashed culprit often reinstated in the very govern, 
meftt he had ldft, perhaps carrying wiS;him a sentence of disgrace ttjfcffuc' 
cessor, to whose itUrigues he ^ed his temporary foil. It is indeed Hoping 
to see how improvicrently the Bg and his ministers bestow >v |^^atidhu^ con- 
fidence on strangers, or on men who, from having beei^j^i|ect*«f such* 
injustice as we have described, might be dreaded a* the# <traterest enemies ; 
yet the management of a conquered state is frequently Jgrusted to the khan 

prince who before possessed it in his own right; the pBfoned rebel of one 
province is appointed to the supreme command in another; and the disgraced 
noble or governor is sent to take charge of a district where the utmost fidelity 
and zeal arc required. 

The description and character of the people are pourtrayed with the 
same skill winch pervades Ihe volume, and it may not be amiss to cite some 
of the anecdotes. In speaking of the knaveries and extortions of the 
ecclesiastical bod), lie recotds the following: — 

A man having bought a fine-looking bunch of grapes from a person who sat 
behind a window, paid his money and laid hold of the end to pull it towards 
him ; hut every one of the grapes, which had been artificially fastened on, fell 
in the inside, leaving him nothing but the bare stalk. “ Oh, Seycd ! oh, 
Mollah ! oh, Ilajji !” exclaimed the disappointed purchaser. “ You know me, 
then,” said the seller, opening his door and coming out. “ I never saw you in 
fcmy life before, ’^returned the other, “ but I was quite convinced that no one 
could have play^ me such a trick who had not a right to all these holy titles.” 

This anecdote, which is extracted from Malcolm’s Persia, is somewhat 
relieved^ Qnc of a better description:— 

* An individual once complained to Mollah Ahmed, mooslitelied of Ardebil, 
that Aobos the Great had taken away hi* .sister, and shut her up by force in his 
harem# The holy man immediately gave him a note for the king, to the fol- 
lowid| effect : “ Brother Abbas, restore to the bearer his sister.” The mo- 
narch commanded the woman immediately to be given up, and showing his 
courtiers the note, said r^id, “Pet this be put into my shroud, for in the 
day of judgment, having been called ‘ brother’ h) Mollah Ahmed will avail me 
more than all the actions of my life.’* 

A. 

* * An account ol Afghanistan and of the natural histoiy of Persia con- 
cludes the work. In taking our leave of it, we regret our inability to be 
more copious m our extracts and remarks, and led convinced that the 
reader will nnse Irom its perusal with the same favourable impressions a* 
we have received liom it Its only defect we imagine to be it&brcvity; 
but this (as W&hnve observed) is piobaldy rather the fault of thojplblisher 
than the plan ol the nuthoi. As long ns the rule of u mulium iif parvo ” 
prevails, in this species ul literary task-work, no other result pan reasonably 
be expected: it reminds us of the .story ol the Irishman averred that 
he had compressed live bushels into a four-bushel saok. Ancl*vve will do 
Mr. Frqger the justice to declare, that if he has not fully equalled the 
Hibernian, has proved himselt to possess compressing powers of no 
ordinal qifcty. 
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AFFINITY OF THE ZEND WIT® THE GERMANIC DIALECTS. 

IT M. XVQXW PURNOUF. <* « 

Oka w the most important results for coo^arative philology, and which 
roust u P on the study of the Wcient diaMt of Persia, is the 

affinity whichri^lbsmed between it and the family of the Germanic dialects. 
The Zend, the study of which possesses so much interest, by reason of its 
general analogy widUhe Sanscrit, the Greek and the Latin, acquires additional 
value when we cod^Be it with the Germanic dialects, and remark that, besided* 
its resemblance to the three former languages, it is, in many points, more 
intimately allied with the family of the latter. This peculiar affinity is placed 
beyond all doubt by some very characteristic facts ; from whence it results, 
that, in those particulars, wherein the Germanic dialects recede from the 
Greek and Latin, they approximate to the Zend, and that, at the same time, 
this reciprocity belongs to the Sanscrit, the forms of which arc, in general, 
more like those of the Latin and Greek. The Zend and the Sanscrit arc thus, 
in some points at least, placed at the head of ttffr systems of tongues belong- 
ing to the same stock, but which, for a long time past, have been developed 
under different influences : the Latin and Greek, on one side; the Gothic and 
the Germanic dialects, on the other. This circumstance does not prevent the 
Zend from offering some curious analogies with the Sanscrit, and especially 
with the language of the Vedas, some very important instances of which have 
been pointed out by M. Lassen and Dr. Rosen. We arc content to say, that 
the analogy between the Zend and the Gothic is sufficiently marked to nc* | 
count, in a satisfactory manner, for certain peculiarities whicHWistinguish the 
latter language from the Latin and Greek : peculiarities which did not escape 
the sagacity of the celebrated Grunin, but the cause; of which is unknown if 
we rest satisfied with seeking it in a comparison of the Greek .and^S^n^rit 
with the Gothic 

The tables drawn up by Grimm of the consonants of the Gothic ait) an- 
cient German, compared with those of the Greek and Latin, are welMjnown.* 
The soft, the middle, and the aspirated are, in these tables, very systematically 
arranged ; and, for example, where the Gothic and ancient High German have 
/and by which are equivalent to v, the Greek has « (t) ; and, reciprocally, 
where the Greek has/(f), the Gothic and ancient iHgli German have b and jb. 
This law prevails with astonishing regularity in the two orders of dentals and 
gutturals. 

Now, what Grimm has done for two Germanic dialects compared with the 
Greek, wc can apply to the Zend in its relation with the Sanscrit ; insomuch, 
that the Zend will follow the law of the Gothic dialects and recede from the 
Sanscrit to which the Greek will approximate. Further; in those instances, 
wherein the Zend language discovers this curious relation, we can always fur- 
nish an emanation of it; and this explanation, if we are not mistaken, should 
likewise'Twifish a reason for the snmc thing in Gothic, whe|per jjt appears 
under circumstances exactly similar. The following arc exampfes of the pre- 
sence of the aspirate of the order of labials and dentals, in Zend and Gothic, 
whilst the Greek, with the Latin and Sanscrit, have the soft: 

Sanscrit. Latin. (Jrak. Zend. Cathie. 

Pra pro fra fraf ^ 

Prathama primus 'r^rac frathenu fruina $ 

* Deuttch. Gramm, i .MM. $ , 

t Compare all ihe preposition*, of which /» forms the radical In the Germanic dialcetl, Collided by 
Grtnrni, ill. 250. *■ A 



Affinity oj the Zendwtlh me 


u ermanis uiuimv* 


Latin. 

topnuft* 

precor§ 


Gothic.' 

: tf u,aw.4M 


180 

Sanscrit. 

Svapnt 
# Pr«M 

Prijra A 'T 

Tvam W tw 

Tri tres 

This table suffices to establish the law, of 
[rounds: namely, that the Zend, like the Got 
e Germanic dialects, places an aspiration where to(B 
ionant of the same order. Whence can this difference #>e ? A comp&iion 
%( a vast number of Zend words with the corresponding terms in Sanscrit 
authorizes me to think that the presence of the aspirate, in Zend, is owing to 
the action of the consonant which follows the dental or labial. Thus in the 



[lly outfit other of 
it has a soft con- 


Znul. 

Sajiscrit. 

English. 

Tliratd 

trata 

protector 

Puthra S 

pulra 

son 

Mitlira 

tnitra 

sun 

Mantlira 

mantra 

word 

Clioitlna 

kxhetra 

country 

Zautlir 1 

liotra 

sacrifice 

Yatlira 

yatra 

wlioie 

I’riti 

priti 

pleasure 

Kerman** 

prnmfina 

authority 

M) g \.ra 

ugra 

terrible 

^Aglira % 

agra 

commencement 

Chakhra 

chakra 

w heel 

P.ithni . 

pat 111 

spouse, «!vc. 


m \ mnjTfbb .remarked, that th,f(ph), gh f kh are attracted by r, which, like the 
Ircflk contains virtually an aspiration, which, in Zend, reflects upon the 
rccwiijg consonant, provided it he not itself preceded by another consonant. 
'hoip|ers which, in Sanscrit grammar, we call semi-vowels, namely, v andy, 
n\frthe same influence; y t indeed, less frequently than v; it is equally ob- 

• (I ell. Suet. Att. 9, 5. Schneider, i. 315. 

( In (hli form of the Zend the 7 in a \ery imperfect representation of the character which, in 
He am lent Persian language, \m frequently xubst-tuted for the ,t r of the Sanscrit and Latin. 

X We tite this Anglo Saxon void with Snjn, whuh instill more identical with the Zend, tocomplete 
^Comparison; but hy no mean* to prove that the aspiration of the radical /», in Gothic, is owing, In 
haOtnunnu dialects, to the same oiisc as in the Zend. 

} It is the radn al pm in [rrei-oi or wbkh must be compared (with the ;.r of the Sanscrit 

adiuiU with the Gothic jmi/nin • we may add theineinu northern vtdka |nd the modem German 

l^’l’he mimlier of /end words derived from thr^hmcrit pri | 
requcntly ouur«. , 

« \ceordlng to Grimm, ii UK) and 2 'U, /1 utthra 'dileitio- contend! (t'dflWMt? formathe joined to the 
Adlud jt I. It is nevertheless , mints that this word prisentl » greet a resemblance to the Zend 
foi4b>S— ent /a u/nfrea. \re we not temples! to suspect the existence qAtafflxed fu «, 
,1.1.1. r.oihic. and would form an exception to the rule, in other so sound, 

if (irtionSWBpAbly to which, the S >ans<rit tram ought to be in Gothic /turn, rflpKnt German 
M(IWI , With respect to the extensive signlfU.it ion of the radical fri, vrUTch Grimm has 

lotkcd (ii. 454 ), the Sanscrit and the Zend pri and /rf appear sufficiently to account for 

J *- K^PP, 


considerable ; j> id, • pleasure/ 


» The approx Inix! ton of the Persian flrm/tn to the Sanscrit pri 
tirl.it. t. 111. p. 

tt The mlhicnce of the »■ in Greek upon the labials and dentals S 
Uiently remarked s it is almost os extensive n* m 7 { 


| has not perhaps 
' Thda the Greek and the 


ibid differ only by this aspiration, which brings the Greek Merer the Zend. In the ume 
nnnnet^ also, U»e sufllx (Latin tiiun, Sanscrit from) takes, as in fcend, the t in a considerable 
lumber of(||pi, as for example; ***»4**» Xvipu adpfy*, 

K. r^A. 




if ^ , 

furtiish 
manic 
analogy 
There^ 
principle 
uhicb 
this w< 
the or 

in which tfi' 



Bj/M. 

'h)>i 

iff Zei 

mm)> Rfoy 


even in w.f ^(^r; 
occasion, presently; to 
apply it likewise to the Ger^ 


by an inti*j$te 
her words?}: 


_ ie PregoaelHF^gr at len^ 

aspiration of tliepin™, anti i 

‘ 1 >rms a remarkable exception to this 
Jhant preceding the letter r; it is that 
__„ w *8 to the Latin f rater. In these dialects, 
i^oaietimes the soft, sometimes the middle of'* 
lave never met with the Latin /, or the Greek 

in wniul U1C and V h are confounded. Whence this peculiarity; 

and wherefore does r no longer exercise here the same influence ns over the 
other letters ? Here we are led to the remark of Grimm, of a lact disclosed 
|,v his tables, that a Greek <?, or a J.atin/arc represented it. Gothic and ancient 
iigh German by b and p. Now this observation applies equally to the /.end, 
is appears from the following list : 


Banscri 


Sanscrit, 

Hlir.itri 

Him 

lihri 


J.nhn, 

frater 

fui 

ferre 


(hr 

Ti 

^■j/u 

(flfiU* 


Zi ml. 
Inatar 

Im 

liar 


biol liar 

phn (anc. High 
bnir.1. 


-v-); 


liliri T s' - i . 

It will he observed that the remark we made just now refers, not only to 
and brbthar, but extends to some words, few, indeed, ... number, hut 
arc of immense use in the languages in wh.cl. they arc employed 
:Zt, on this account, were more exposed tl„... others , 

Moreover, the regularity to be observed ... the orthogr.#y ot Abe ««rds 
on.. lit to create some surprise. The question, to which the approxluumon of 
the’se five languages gives rise, becomes the following: does the /.end wjnLu , 

I Jitter to represent the Sanscrit bh t Now I think I am able to affirm that^u 
the case, and that this Sansc.it aspirate is represented by the 4, exce pting 
very small number of in..t.i..ces.§ And it must be so, since the langua* 
been unfaithful to the principle which it had ngo.irousl, followed ... resp^ 
the labial ;> and the dental I, that Of aspirating the soil bel fore ti e <_ 

Zend possessing no aspirate, represents this letter by b; and this the Go 
would appear to have done, which has not retained, t^morc dbtmct man- 
ner, the JAof the Sanscrit alphabet 

The comparison of tUse two lists appears to me to g.vc a high M ■ 
probability to the opinion 1 hazarded at the outset, namely, that, in a . taidf 
number of important points, that which ^uishes the German d.alccts Iron, 
the Sanscrit, is that #>ich brw^ theater to the Acnd, and vuc ee.su, 

; • ’ hi ‘ h from ''" ami ,,,c 
■■■ ^ 

:r “ 

“ ' '■ 

(, ° ,hir - , „ » Mnflrm the absence of an aaplrateil M. in the Zen.l ; they »hew. 

5 ThefacUtoWbicljl^MW* f or the Nansent u a for ^nlha, kc. 

' m fart, the Samcrk . -L- occurs also in Zend with the «. "huh *ivi. tan 

The verb of the 1 t*u, ' lhat Ulc lt ., u . r which represent* 1* Zen.l the s aD M M 

Mil appe»r«Ke,— : h<#f It b WprCTt, . . before the miwonant whicff^P 

Iac.lt.tr, ml., o-rom.^oVutrsl.-.y.™^' “•“ c "J',„ e , m ., lta , d „ u u me t.„ g 

<edesthft».(Cf. 7eud tannin*. Samcnt Further, if i u written with jBfcne w 

ihe value of this letter, we might adduce th# word thwam t thou, *Wcii w ^ ~ 

! aathe wor<kb*lore cited. j '* * * 

1 A*iat Joujjg . N .JS. V o l. 1 3. So.u I . 


2 B 
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Tt will be clearly seen that those workla, which this Gothic dialects have in 
common with the Latin, the Greelt, and the Sanscrit, fawt need, warder .to 
their being perfectly comprehended, to be brought into com P a ^fcto' ith the 
ancient Persimyanguagej^iich is an intermediate Salect;^ad|^Will be 
already perceivS, that thiWcw comparison ought to hgxjte ^ a °fthe 

problem which is offered by the long and well-ascertamfcaRlations between the 
Persian and the Germanic dialects. ‘ ^ 

Without desiring, at present, to deduce from thaHpt any historical conse- 
qticncc, I might support these analogies by a long lBt of Zend words, which 
are found in the Germanic dialects in a very pure form ; but as these words 
occur (with a few exceptions) in all the languages of the same family, they 
would have proved merely the parentage of the dialects, but not the peculiai 
and more intimate affinity of the Gothic with the Zend. I have confined my. 
self to words in which the element proper to these two latter dialects might b» 
easily recogni/ed ; and I have been desirous solely to detach from researches ! 
am prosecuting in the Zend text, a point which I was the more anxious t< 
submit to the uttcntioifif philologists, because it had escaped the sagacity o 
Ra-A * 

- * From the Journal Asiatique of Paris. 


REPRESENTATIVE SYSTEM FOR BRITISH INDIA. 

(iROM A CORRESPONDENT-) 

Although the evidence taken by the different committees on East-Indi 
affairs has embraced almost eveiy topic connected w itli the politics of Britn 
Tull, it is lemnikable that no witness was interrogated as to the expedient’ 
ami practicability of introducing a repiescntatne system into its form i 
jSSvwnment. Tins is the moie remarkable, inasmuch as there appeart 
' Sjflt e, on «eveial occasions, a strong desire on the part of some members ( 
Jhe Committees, to discover the means of joining the higher classes of naliv 
in the superior dulma of government; and no mode would appear, at fir 
sight, so safe and practicable, as that of foimmg a local assembly, compost 
of natives, to be entrusted with the functions of legislation only, subject 
SSthc cheek of the executive authority. 

The project of Mr. II nine, to import representatives of India intoEnglan 
as members of the impel ml parliament, appears utterly absurd. If it con 
be realized, these India members would be merely the representatives 
the English residents of India, who arc always fluctuating, not the fix' 
popuMfiion •! the country, and therefore would not cxprcssjljtaroice orwi 
of iMrfljjh cs of India. The professed aim of the presen^BpPrnment is 
make thb natnes , as much as possible, instiumental in the machinery 
government, for which purpose they have been already intrtf^ced into t 
judicial depmtmcut *4 t 

It is obvious that the inti eduction of men of a certain class into sub< 
ilhite posts, m a single dcpaitment of government, can have very’ little effi 
upoa|tfe mass, or in s< cunng the objects w Inch it ought to be the aim of I 
niffrg fythoiilics to accomplish, one ol the chief of which is that of con 
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tilling the Aig'lo* ’daises of natives, and^offcringto them posts or employ* 

atlll V/ ltl % ambition - 

N o^^t^nlddfljmaibtedly, be dangcrous,^^! contralto the essential 
principle 01 to entrust individual natives with large political 

power; to make for example, commanders of troops governors of 
presidencies* eVeiAIhlcnts or envoys; yet there does not appear to be 
the same species of Motion to placing them in local houses of assembly, 
or in some constitutional body, which, with carefully-limited authority, 
might exercise a general superintendence over the minor duties of govern- 
ment. Assuredly, there would be some hazard in giving such native 
assemblies a great latitude of supervision ; but there is no little hazard in 
suffering the class of influential natives to remain, as at present, entirely 
unconnected with government, cherishing, meanwhile, from that very cir- 
cumstance, a secret jealousy and enmity against ojjfc supremacy. 

If it were certain that our hold upon the affections of the bulk of the 
natives of India were so strong as to justify a disregard of the latent discon- 
tent and dissatisfaction which, it is well known, prevail amongst the higher 


classes, wc might, perhaps, be content to risk the consequences; but the 
contrary is the fact ; we are, in some degree, out of odour with all classes, 
partly from the very circumstances of our situation, paitly fioin the distress 
winch, from causes not ascertained, seems to cxixi. throujjjput India, 
and partly from the restlessness of the human character, which seeks 
for change, though that change may not present a certain prospect ot 
benefit. # , 

It can scarcely be supposed that, in the great multiplication of newspaper* 
and publications of all kinds in India, during the last ten or lilteeft|j^K’s, 
the native aristocracy of Ibitish India has not indirectly, if not 
acquired some knowledge of the political theones o! Kuropc; that they H§e 
not formed a sufficient notion of the principle of lepresentation, to know its 
value as a part of the theory of government, and to ^predate the nature of 
the functions and the dignity of a representative. It would not, it is appre- 
hended, be necessary, as in the instance of some of our institutions, Jg 
subject the whole population of India to a previous tuition, in older to 
instruct them in the ubstract properties winch make a constituent and ft 
representative. The difficulties will consist in the construction of the 
assembly or assemblies, and in the mode of electing the members. 

These dtfmulties arc very far from being insuperable. The ||jjhomc of 
our coloif^Hbuscs of assembly semis, mutatis mutandis, tpjlf fl n s ft 
model for^milar constituent bodies in India. ICacli presidency, "w mirli 
province! Jpi^hytave, a local assembly, the power of which could be well 
and distinctly so that they might be sufficiently potent to effect all 

the practical ^o<f that might be requited in the vigilant supervision ul the 
subordinate functionaries and tribunals, and afford an outlet for conduit 
and the exposure of real grievances, without intermeddling with jbe execu- 
tive department, or arrogating the real power of government. * mode 
of election and the qualification of the electors, are points Very oa^ 


adjusted. Perhaps in no country could the line ol qualification 
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fio accurately*, by means of caste tqtd other conventional distinction amongst 
both clasps of natives, Hindus and Musulmans, as i&kjtdiai 

The admissi# of naliv$to sit on juries, bothjAnAjind petft<Vappcars 
to be a step towards qualifying them for the higher rattcIBrs of government; 
but there is no other avenue which could be safely opened to them, but that 
which has been mentioned. That they would abiJ|jjj|he^rivilege conceded 
to them is by no means probable ; on the contraryj^heir constitutional cha- 
racter and habits seem to afford a pledge that a native Indian assembly 
would be ft co from those turbulent qualities, which sometimes counteract 
the object of these institutions. 

The only objection that can be anticipated would apply to any such 
assembly, whether native or European, namely, that, in an empire so sin- 
gularly constituted and resting upon opinion, a popular assembly would be 
dangerous. That it wojdd be dangerous if composed wholly of Europeans, 
may be conceded ; but that it would lead to any risk, if composed of natives 
only (under the presidentship of some European functionary), I can by no 
means perceive. If discontent prevails in India, it is better that it should 
have vent; on the contrary, if the natives are satisfied with our rule, 1 do 
not imagine that a few demagogues could do much mischief, either without 
or within the walls of u native assembly. 

m 


MR. HOYLE’S “ BOTANY OV T1IE HIMALAYA MOUNTAINS.” 

E have seen a second pnit of Mr. Royle’s splendid vvoik, on the botany 
tuml Inductions of the Himalaya Mountains. It contains illustra- 
^iona ot the Ranunculacetc , the Dilleniacece , the MagnoliacM, the Ano- 
the Menispertnacetr , the Berber idc<r, the Rodop/tyllert, the 
rfymp/urucuc, the Papaveraccte , the Fumariauic, the Cnuifcuc, and 
the Vapparidva. So? far as the work has proceeded, we me convinced 
Jia t it must have amply justified the expectations formed of it, from the 
Hnthoi’s known talents and oppoitumties. 

P^P®Tu the Ranunculumc is referred, by all authorities, the celebrated 
Indian poison called Bid i or BM t respecting which Mr. Koyle has fur- 
nished some very curious details. 

“ Dr Buchanan first acquainted the European world with the existence of 
four kinds of lUkh 1. Short/ a Jitkh. 2. liixh or Bikh, the poisoiu3. Bikhma , 
a powerful bitter. 4 Sirbut; also without deleterious properd B^ The first 
l)r lb$er*d to n species of Smilax ; the author has had Wb species of 
Convnllaria , called mcvlha-dovdhya and mohura-dood/tya, represented to him as 
being of a poisonous nature The three ether kinds of Bikh Dr. B. refers to 
the genus Callhn, but for what rerson it is difficult to discover, as the flowers 
of the species he describes are without the characteristics of the genus; and 
the |)nnt, he allows, differs much in habit from Callha palustris. It may be 
supposed, therefore, that he had only an opportunity of examining the flower* 
gpin a sfhte, and it is known that, when he published his description, he 
WS w3fS|it specimens. These are now in the Eastdndian Herbarium, 
and been uil referred by Dr. Wallich to the genus Acvnitum. The speci* 
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menjjof Calihaf Nirbiti and Cf Codoa of Dr. Buchanan,. appear to be Dr. 

f erox > wllile tho8 e C’P jBifAnia, his dco#i/u»i palm turn , 
aH^^r}tly ( & .jyung state, and without fleers or fortification. That the 
virulent Voi^^||^atically called J?«A, iS. the poisbn, is the root of ico. 
nitum ferox, a®Bfci think, of tio doubt. The root is brought down to the 
plains of Indiairfepi the modrttains, where this plant is indigenous; that it 
was produced nyj^jas first learnt by Dr.Wullich in Nepal; the fact was con- 
firmed by Dr. Govan in Sirmore ; and the information communicated to the 
author on the same mountains was, that Bikh is the name applied to Acvnitum 
ferox and Meetha tcllia to the root, which, though a violent poison, is occa- 
sionally used in medicine. It may further be stated, that the specimens of 
Aconitum ferox in the author's herbarium, have the fusiform roots attached 
side by side, black and wrinkled externally, and of a brownish colour inter- 
nally ; *they impress upon the tongue and fauces a peculiar burning sensation 
and increase the flow of saliva, as is described to be the case with the liikh. 
They moreover exactly resemble the specimcns^onght in the Indian bazars, of 
Meetha tcllia , in the author’s collection of Materia Medica. 

“ Both Drs. Buchanan and Wallich have mentioned the uncertainty and con- 
fusion existing in the names of the several articles of the Indian Materia Medica. 
This is no doubt true, and it therefore becomes more necessary to elucidate 
the subject when such powerful drugs arc sold and administered us remedies 
for disease Considerable assistance will be derived in this labour, if, when 
consulting native works on the subject, wc at the same time procure as maiijgp 
as possible of the drugs which are described. W flyout tbH? no satisfactory 
progress can be made, as we have no means of ascertaining when the same drug 
is given in different parts of the country, under dillcrent names, nor wherfj '■which 
is sometimes the case, different articles are given under the samc’Ulpte. ^ 

“ Dr. Buchanan {Brewst. Journal, i. p. 2.)0.) gives Bixh, Bit h, nnfl 
bi$h or bikh, as the synonymes; to these Meetha ought to be added, igltead of 
being referred to bikhma . Professor II. Wilson {Cat. Med. Tnint'. \j£»l ii. 
p. 280.), referring to this article, says that Bish, Bikh, or Yish, 
simply, and that it has several Sansciit .synonymes, as Ann dam, Vqjffluibhu, 
Vuham, Sic. I)r. Carey, in his Bengalee Dictioiwy, refers Huh to Artmilum 
ferox, and quotes as sy iiouymcs with Vatwnamu, Mil ha, or Mil ha tnhvr 
(sweet poison). Dr. W. Hunter {Cal Med Tram. Vol. ii. p 4 1 0) haa -M&tha 
zufiur , Meetha hikh, and simply Mdha, as synonymes. Dr. WallichjfflBi^p 
Asiat. Rar. i p. 41) mentions that Dr. Govan found the root called wm<«- 
doodi/a and Mcctha-tclya, and gives as syuonymes, Yisha, i. c. Vencnum , el Afi 
vhha, tunimam venenumi Hindec, Vuh or Bikh ; Ntwar, Bikh and Bikma. in 
the Mukhzun-ool-Adwich , probably the best Persian work on Materia Medica 
in useJn India, several kinds of Bish are enumerated; as— -1. Scenghcea , so 
calldbtn its resemblance to the horn of u Deer. 2. Buchnafi, like judwar . 
4. 1 5. Kuroon-ooUsoombul. (». Buhra-soorut. 7* Bjgkvruncc. 8 Mu- 
hoodah. 9. lluldeh. 10. Kala koot. 11. Sutiva 12. Tcllia. ^ut as it is 
doubtful whether these are varieties or species, or whether more than those 
already me^ onet ^ CQn be referred to the genus Aconitum, they are only enu- 
merated as subjects for further inquiry. In the Tttleij- Start tf, an Indian 
work on Materia Medica, lately translated by Mr. Play fair. Sin gin and Bet hunk 
are given as two names of a most deadly poisonous loot from Nepaf, no doubt 
the Aconite. / ^ 

“ In all the native works, the Bikh is represented as being j*«adljjrjp<Mon, 
cvcu in the smallest doses. The Hindoo works quoted by Jky J[Ihhtcr dc- 

, * 
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scribe it as bai^at first sweetish (hence the affix meeiha, sweet), am^lrcn 
followed by a $>ughness on the tongue, or, as it is expressed, in Jwk, 

‘ seizing the thrdat.’ Dr. Budmnan has informed us tjiat 4t lg; equaUy-fjftll 
when taken into the stomach, and when applied 'to wbandai Since ufc|(l for 
poisoning arrows and killing wild animals. The futility o( the, Gofkhas at- 
tempting to poison the springs of water was shown in jhe last c#ipaign ; and 
Dr. Govan has proved the improbability of deleterious e^tftldfcns from this 
plant being the cause of the unpleasant sensations experienced at great eleva- 
tions, inasmuch as^ is only found much below where these are experienced. 
But as it is a root of such virulent powers, it has no doubt been frequently em- 
ployed as a poison, and its sale was therefore prohibited by the native powers 
in India. Notwithstanding this, the Hindoo physicians, noted for the employ- 
ment of powerful drugs, such as arsenic, nux vomica, and croton, do not hesi- 
tate to employ this also in medicine. In the Talcif -She reef it is directed never 
to be given alone; but mixed with several other drugs, it is recommended in a 
variety of diseases, as cholera intermittent fever, rheumatism, tooth-ache, and' 
bites of snakes. It is also used as an external application in rheumatism in 
the north-western provinces. Mr. Pereira’s experiments have shown that this 
root, either in the form of powder, watery extract, or spirituous extract, is a 
most virulent poison : but ol these forms the last is by far the most powerful, 

* The effects were tried by introducing this extract into the jugular vein, by 
placing it in the cavity of the peritoneum, by applying it to the cellular tissue 
of the back, and by introducing it into the stomach. In all these case**, ex- 
cept the last, the effects yvere very similar ; namely, difficulty of breathing, 
weakness, and subsequently paralysis, which generally commenced in the pos- 
terior extremities, vertigoes, convulsions, dilatation of the pupil, and death, 
apparently. /rom asphyxia.’ (r. Wall. PI. Anal. liar, loc.cit.) 

“ With respect to the JUhhma , or the second kind of Bish t the difficulties 
arc greater, as the .specimens of Call ha? BiUnna , which Dr. Buchanan was in- 
form^proAlCcd the febrifuge root, belong to Dr. Wallich’s Aconitum patina - 
turn, % No, 47*3; this may therefore produce a root possessed of the pro- 
pertidiSyKribcd to the lhhhma by Dr. Buchanan’s informants. Though we 
have noTurther information respecting it than its name, properties, and the 
short description of Radix tubvrosa to guide us, it is interesting to endeavour if 
it c»y?c traced in other parts of India, though names, especially provincial 
weiflftfe’havc seen vary in different districts, and the properties ascribed to a 
dru|1a r rather an uncertain guide in the present state of the Indian Materia 
Mcdica; but it appears to be more than an accidental coincidence, that the 
author, in his inquiries, has met with a tuberous root produced by a species of 
Aconite , which is extensively used in India as a tonic medicine. In the native 
works on Materia Mcdica, as well as in the common Persian and Ilindqpgftmce 
and English Dictionaries, Atces is described as being the root of spyfndian 
plant used in medicine. This the author learnt was the produce of the nima- 
iayfeH : he therefore sent to one of the commercial entrepots, situated at the 
foot of the hills, and procured sonic of the root, making inquiries respecting the 
part of the mountains whence it was procured. The plant-collector?, in their 
next excursion, were directed to bring the plant, with the root attached to it, 
as the only evidence which would he admitted as satisfactory. The first spe- 
cimens thus procured are represented in Plate 13, and the root Atces having 
bcflB, thus nifcertalfcd to be the produce of a new species of Aconite, it was 
naWd A< onitaiu tf/ars (Journ. Asm/. Soe. i p. 43!)), but which has since been 
ascertained to ttdlhc Aconitum lulirophyllam of Dr. Wulhch. The roots ob- 
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tained in different part$*of thti country resemble one Mother, m well as those 
attached to the plant. They are about an inch in length, o£an oblong oval- 
poinlfelf form, light greyish colodrcxternally, white in the intlde, and of a pure 
yAjj&fjtfAix- Jjiat its substance is not so injurious as the Bkh, I conclude 
froWfi|f bcin^^t^k«t by insects, while the other remains sound and un- 
touched.' describe it as being of two kinds : one black, the 

other white, as blttef, 'astringent, pungent, and heating, aiding diges- 

tion, useful 5^ tonic ahd aphrodisiac. By inquiries in Nepal it might easily 
be ascertained wheiier this has any resemblance to the BMma of Dr. Bu- 


chanan. # 

“ Respecting the third kind of Bish, Nirbui , Xirbishl , or Nirbikhi , the uncer- 
tainties are also considerable; as we have only the information that it is a tu- 
berous root without deleterious properties ; while Dr. B.’s specimens of Cal - 
tha? Nirbisia arc not to be distinguished from those of his Callha? Codoa , 
which have been shown to be those of Aconitum ferox in a young state. It is 
evident, therefore, that the people employed did not take the necessary pre- 
cautions, and, perhaps, brought the leaves of the latter plant, because they 
thought it was like the true one, and it may therefore be supposed to be one of 
the Ranunculacar, particularly as the author, in the mountains of Sirmore and 
Gurhwal, found the name Nirbisa applied to Delphinium pauciforum; .and the 
roots brought down from these monutains with that name have the closest 
resemblance to the roots of some species of this genus, though he did not suc- 
ceed in tracing it to the particular one ; but that which is reckoned the best 
kind of Nirbisi in the Indian bazars is of a very different nature, and brought 
down from Bisschur ami from Umritsecr, the commercial capital of Lahore' 
This kind is fusiform, somewhat flattened and wrinRlcd, of a black colour ex. 
ternally, and in some respects resembling the Bdh itself; when cut, Jj^e sub- 
stance is found to he compact, and of a brownish colour, with a slight degree 
of bitterness and acrimony.” , ’ , » 

_ 

> • 

EDUCATION OF CIVIL SERVANTS. m/ 

Mr. A mot 1ms addressed the Right Hon. the President of tlirooard of 
(Wiol,* on the probable consequences of the alterations in the mode of 
appointing and qualifying persons for the civil service of India,— tuMttyr 
of infinite importance, which, like other parts of this great questl<^h» 
been surrendeied entirely to the discretion of the executive government. ’ 

We shall make pretty full extracts from Mr. A mot's pamphlet, leaving 
them to speak for themselves * 

The proposition which I shall endeavour to demonstrate is, that ** If the 
elauidRntroduccd into the late act of Parliament for nominating four candi- 
datcwyjr each vacancy in the civil service, and assigning the appointment to 
the one of the four who is found by competition to be best Qualified in ce^in 
branches of education, be carried into practice without extending the test of 
qualification *to that branch peculiarly and essentially necessary in India, — a 
knowledge of the language of the people, — the effect will be to injure the 
service in that very point where it most called for improvement.” 

The East-India College was established with a view to promote the study of 


• Letter lo the Right lion, the President of the India Hoard on the new l|lfH of ipialifylnfl Candi- 
dates for the Eful-lndni Ci\il Service, by Sand^ohd A knot. London, gartwry. Alien, ^pCo. 
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Oriental languages among the civil servants qf the EMt'IndkJkfa 
did so, both directjjt in furnishing them with the requisite fhcilimofZuc 
tion, and indifcctif in holding out ncudemie*bon6urs and prizesfot; suAridi 
Oriental attainments; by which candidates -for the service were 'fnjjfjftf to 
prepare themselves in that branch, as well as in pthcrMky^etu% of p&rioiw 
Oriental as well as classical study before entering the cjp#p.y * T^is. j&inauy* 

produced high Oriental acquirements and, by.t&&Qtohi$ otffxample 

‘ 


I even under 


heightened the attainments of the civil servants generk,* /t crt „ u , mr 
that system, the attention paid to Oriental languages was fu7froui sufficient 
as proved by the fjprernmcnt Orders, and remarks made at various college 
examinations in India; also by the return from thence of various civil servants 
of the Company after from one or two to seven or eight years residence there • 
because not found qualified, by sufficient knowledge of these languages to Be 
employed on public duty. b ? 

It is, therefore, highly necessary to consider what will be the probable 
effects of the clause in the present East-India Bill, which prescribes in future 
the nomination of four candidates for every vacancy to be filled up. If the 
test of admission into llaileybury (i. r. virtually into the service) be made to 
depend on classical and European learning alone, it will operate ns n dis. 
couragciucnt to the study of Oriental languages in two ways : J.st, Because 
ns three out of every four candidates must be rejected, for the time at least’ 
no candidate will feel disposed to direct his attention in tit* way of preparation 
to those studies peculiarly necessary and only useful for India, so long ns he 
inks the chances are three to one against his going there. 2dly. The verv 
'g 1 degree ol qualification in classical and mathematical learning requisite to 
ensure a candidate success over three such competitors as Oxford or Cam. 

k " t*.- 0 " a " d lar ™*' &c - ca " sclul l, S l,inst effectually prevent 

, 7p! ln f “ n) ' l’ art 01 fttemiou to Oriental studies. As, during the 

£def» ' r"' ent al roust stiff he 

divided among the various brandies of the classics, of mathematics law 

pol.tejjj economy, & c ., it cannot be expected he should at the same time’ 
icipiup^ompeteut knowledge of two or three Oriental languages, which are 

Sine Ml ‘“I “ S WC " aS forci S" t0 al1 Previous studies 

Orient I “‘"T " ? hc ' vi " l " ,ro «'*e best preparation in 

0 c iituls none whatever, he will have to begin there with the mere elements 

and leave college bclorc he ,s sulfide, mly advanced to benefit by the Oriental’ 

OrfeiS 0 " S ‘ ,r , T° r ’ tllC lalue of ,,ai M"fiv as a seminary of 

OrkriB cam,,,./, the most useful object for which it was established, would 
b# m a great measure lost to the public, and the study would be effectually 
pruemed at all other seminaries formed to prepare for the East-India service* 

It Siirdy cannot he intended at the present day to create a monopoly of 
education* in Oucnt.il languages; yet such would be the effect of makin/an 
arrangement calculated to preclude any previous preparation in , hem Z.ro 
entering the East-India College, and to reject any external aid afieiwMds in 
eases where indin dual, re, pure, I it. Such an arrangement (,„ * 

its impolicy) would surely he exceedingly illiberal, and operate uniu!tlv 
towards the coffee, ami public institutions in different pnrts the kingdonf 
wllteh have established professorship, of Oriental languages Let ns now coni ' 

" !" 0re , ' l . lv . °" l,,c P''blie service; and inquire whether the 

g omul on which thefompetition clause is chiefly recommended, namely' 
luipi o\ ementj is likely to ensue. 

this suhjtctjt think I may hazard the following general remaik;-],,. 
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r As regards .^d tcqSirements, no comparison has ever beer 

institute to the disadvantage flvil service of India vJtfr Jhat of ah] 
other whatsoever. 2dly. forfgard to the qualifications ggcuiiarly re- 

qmretT W»at Jtfme/y, a knowledge of the language of the people, 

coipplainffJmve'^Aj^^ from one end of India to the other. Hence, if 
the new a^^umj^B^falculated to raise the general qualifications of 
the service at their Oriental acquirements, its effect will be to 

improve what never was deficient, and to deteriorate that which most called 
for improvement, * 

In support of the latter part of the proposition an appeal may he made 
to the severe measures of the local governments, and to the evidence of the 
people, especially to the declarations of two natives of India now in England,# 
one from Bengal, the other from Guzerat, who fed alike the magnitude of this 
evil. 


Its effects are apparent: 1st. In the obstruction of public business, and the 
immense arrears of cases undecided on the files of the courts. 

2dly. In the influence thrown into the bands of the native officers, vakeels, 
Stc., by the necessity thus created of relying on them for an explanation of 
the purport of the mass of pleadings, documents, and evidence, sufficiently 
intricate in themselves, and rendered more unintelligible by being wrapped in 
the obscurity of a foreign tongue. 

3dly. In tbe greater racilities afforded to perjury and forgery, by the diffi- 
culty of detecting tbe prevarications of witnesses and ascertaining the authen- 
ticity of documents in a language imperfectly known. 

In short, the difference of language between the governors and the governed 
is a heavy misfortune unavoidably attaching to the nature of British rule in 
India; it is the source of by far the gi cater part of the delects in tbe adn||fL 
stration of the affairs of that country ; it forms a dark veil between’? tne 
Government and its subjects, intercepting the benevolent intentions of the 
one, and concealing the grievances of the other 

The first object of consideration, tlieielore, ought to be to coiYffN4^||td 
overcome this inherent evil by holding out every encouragement to the -study 
of the languages of India in preference to all others, by those who aHpes- 
lined to exercise authoiity in that country; or, at the very least, equal encou- 
ragement to that which is given to the study of the languages of ancient 
Greece and Rome. 

Now, the cultivation of these classic tongues is promoted in four wayis ^ 
1st. By their being taught at preparatory schools and seminaries throughout * 
the kingdom &dly. By some proficiency in them being requisite for admission 
into the colleges and universities, which only profess to cgpiplete the founda- 
tion previously laid. 3dly. By a certain knowledge of them being made Indis- 
pensable^^ admission into the three learned professions in this country. 
4thly. B^ the present bill, the civil service of India, which may he considered 
one of the best prospects under the British Crown, is held out as a further 
premium {ceterit poribut) to the highest classical attainments. 

In all these respects, Oriental languages are neglected, or positively discou- 
raged. 1st. Jt ia presumed that the candidates for the civil service arc to 
bestow no previous attention on Oriental languages; because, in three case* 
out of four (those of the rejected candidates), it would honour thrown away. 
That is, according to the view taken of it by the public at present, J3ut if 


* On* of them, Rajah Rammohun Roy, anal we of Ifengal , haa died since thlt. wa* Written t and tb# 
other, Dcbtaye Samul Dos*, a native of Guzirat, has taken hisdejouture for Indy. # 

j4<tff.^OW/M.N.5S.VuL.13.No..ii. 
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the candidates who failed, were admitted to one or two more trials at future 
exeminationfjVjftd Oriental languages jflre|jjpallowed to hare fair weigjbt, the 
proportion djj^caies in which these wotfic|j|bh Unavailing to the sltj^ M t^would 
not, perhaps, exceed one in ten. Sdly/'fi is intima^l thatfco^vt^ue will be 
attached to such acquirements in the admission into wn'coltege, i. ^nto t^e 
service; so that a candidate with the Oriental learning Jones, 
or Sir Charles Wilkins, would have no better chance ™fc|jpotner entirely 
destitute of such acquirements 3dly. As the reason Assigned for rejecting 
such a qualification in the first instance, is that it would be cruel to encourage 
Candidates to acquire a sort of knowledge only useful in India, and then 
reject them : so after they have been once admitted into Haileybury, and 
have pursued the study of Oiiental languages for some years, it would then 
be a still greater cruelty to reject them for neglecting, or being found deficient 
In that branch of study. The necessary result of all which must be, that it 
will be less attended to in future than it has hitherto been. 

The chief objection urged against making Oriental languages any part of 
the qualification of admission into the College of Haile) bury under the new 
Act, is, that to tho3c who eventually failed under the competition clause such 
acquisitions would be of no use 

In reply to this objection it may be stated: 1st. That of three who fail at 
one examination it may fair!) he presumed that by furrier study and prepara- 
tion, one, if not two, may succeed at the next trial IbT admission. 2dly. The* 
disappointed candidates, now reduced to at least one-half, may have the 
chance of a third examination, if the Government so determine, by which it 
is probable, that three out of every four will ultimately succeed. 3dly. The 
remainder still left, comparatively few in number, will, as happens now with 
ti$R who prove unfit for the civil service, be sent out, by the same interest 
wn^i procured them their civil nominations, with cavalry or other appoint- 
mdflfo in the military service of India. To all these the foundation laid in 
Oriental languages for admission into Hailey bury will prove exceedingly 
usflm^and not only greatly improve the civil branch of the service, but indi- 
reewypromote the cultivation of the native languages among the officers of 
the jpliun army, an object long much desired by Government. 4thly. Those 
still remaining, who do not go to India at all in any capacity, must bear a 
very small proportion to the whole number of candidates; not greater, or 
perhaps less, than the proportion of failures among those who attempt any 
4th©r profession. Therefore, if the circumstance, that there must be some 
failures in this, were held a good reason for omitting any study only useful in 
ease of success, the same argument might he used to deter thejoung barrister 
from spending time^over his law-books, or the nit dical student from attending 
the dissecting room, until they were assured of success in these professions. 
The failures in these, after long study and application, arc at least as numerous 
as thoso likely to occur in the Indian service, which has this great gdvnntage 
over other pursuits, that, after admission into it, success, or an adequate 
provision for life, is assured, with only ordinary application and correct 
conduct 
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PURANA^i'- 

‘ ** 


^SSMp so named from having been originally, it is said, com- 
i vayu^br the deity of the wind, to the assembled sages. It 


/” the vAyu mtANA. 

The Va§tp*i$ 
municated by 1 

afterwards descended to Krishna Ilwaipay ana Vyasa, by whom it was taught 
to his disciple Lomahershana, and at his desire it is replied by his son, 
Ugrasrava, to the holy ascetics at Naiinisharanya, agreeably to the form in 
which these works usually commence. 

At starting, however, a peculiarity occurs : the right of Suta to the pos- 
session of the Vedas is denied, and he admits that he is entitled to teach onlyr 
the Itihdsas and Purdnas. This distinction is attributed to his equivocal origin, 
which is very obscurely assigned to an error at a stctificc held by Prithu, in „ 
which the Ghi appropriated to Vrihaspati, the teacher, was confounded with 
that set apart for Indra, the disciple, and from the oblation, termed Sutya, 
Suta was produced lie consequently held an intermediate station between 
the Brahman and Kshetriya, whom these gods, it may be inferred, seve- 
rally represent ; and whilst in one capacity he is a scholar of Vyasa and a 
teacher of the secondary scriptures, he is excluded in the other from instruct- 
ing in the Vedas, and restricted to such means of acquiring a livelihood as are 
compatible with the military profession. 

The origin of Suta ns well as of Magadha, at the sacrifice of Prithu, is also 
related in the Vishnu Parana; they arc there said to have sprung from the 
juice of the acid Asclepuis , offered on that occasion. The same story Aten a 
the Srishti Khan'da of the Padma Parana , and is there more fully, iCfiot 
more intelligibly, detailed: the account being in fact the same as that <jC„|bc 
Vdyu Parana, and in the very same words, with the addition of some stanzas, 
and the partial alteration of others. The legend of the Vdyu Purdna isjjj^tcd 
in the commentary of Nilakanlha on the Mahdbhdral. 

The mixed character of the Suta is, however, more rationally expld|pd in 
the works of Law. He is the son of a Kshetriya father and Brahmam mo- 
ther, and is consequently one of the Verna Sankara , or mixed castes. His 
occupations are properly of a martial character, as driving chariots and tend- 
ing horses and elephants, but, as partaking of the Brahnmnicut order, hft is # 
also the encomiast, the herald or bard, of chieftains and princes ; such duty , 
being assigned to him and the Mnga'dha, by Prithu, the son of Vena, and it 
is in this latter capacity that the Suta is the appropriate narrator of the 
Purdnas. 

The origin of the Suta, whether legendary or rational, the duties which arc 
assigned ,fb him, and the right conceded to him of teaching the Purdnas , seem 
to throvF*$oni« light on the early history of these works. In all probability, 
they were at first the traditionary tales of a race of family poets, who corres- 
ponded precisely in character with the scalds and bards of the north, and were 
at once the eulogists of the chief and chroniclers of the family. In this man- 
ner, Rome historical traditions were preserved befoic they were formed into any 
systematic account, but of course imperfectly and rudely With the genea- 
logies the poets blended, no doubt, fanciful and mythological fictions, and 
the*e were the matciials which later writers wove into a connected form, and 
from which they constiuctcd the primitive Pm anas. The character of the 
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compilers, of religipus men, gav$; however, a new complexion to the 
competjti<^$(|£the mythological adj^^ellous portions came toiteyrp an 
undue impo^awe, to the neglect of JmiS^orical records. Thfinienadoigies 
were, however, probably preserved wij^til^ine more jcarC|fft*they were con- 
nected with the worship of certain deities or dciM l princ6s^ particularly 
Rama and Krishna. To the mythology, also, systemto^' gbeh^ooy, geo- 
graphy, and astronomy were added, and the fiv4 divrfl(W tto Purftuu 
were then complete. They were not long, however, suffered to'- continue in 
tRis condition. Contending sects arqse, and each, desirous of enilithig the 
Puranas on his side, foisted into them absurd and tasteless fictions, or meta- 
physical subtleties, calculated to inculcate the worship of some individual 
manifestation of the Supreme. This began, there is reason to think, about 
|he 7th and 8th centuries with th^Yogis. The followers of Saiva doctrines 
carried it to a great extent between the 8th and 10th centuries, and in the 
11th and 12th, or after the date of Ramanuja and Madhwach&rya, the Vatth-' 
*nava Puranas were, there is little doubt, remade or remodelled to a very 
considerable extent. By all classes, however, the historical traditions of the 
Sutas, or bards, Were treated with neglect. They disappeared altogether 
from most of the Puranas , and were in all much mutilated and compressed. 
Such fragments as remain are, however, probably genuine, and when sepa- 
rated from what is marvellous and unnatural, furnish some insight into the 
actual history of India, in periods remotely past. 

To return from this digression, however, to the Vayu Parana , it may be 
observed, that, as far as can he judged from the portion analysed, it is a work 
perhaps of the earliest date, amongst the existing P w anas, and clearly cma- 
natjjifcfrom the Yoga school ; it inculcates upon the whole the preferable wor- 
? h %, th ° forms of Siv;, » but ih scctari;i1 b«w is less violently displayed than 
18 IS. m .f l,CSC works ; t,,e lc Tends arc fewer, the cosmological parts are much 
. C(, » and there is altogether a copiousness and consistency of system, 

W WOt , C T 10n in tl,C 11 impossible, in going through this 

wONc^ot to feel an air of originality and antiquity about it, w hich is not per- 
ceptive in any of the others hitherto examined. As far as appears to be the 
case iso from the t.anslated chapters, there is no allusion to works or systems 
ot an indisputably modern date. 

The opening chapter, piofcss to give a summary of the contents of the 
Tf* "7,',' n ! s ‘ "* detail is far front being applicable to the 
!M«tons that follow, cither in subject or airangemcnt ; on a further examina- 
ion, however, it appeals that the Minimal} is more than once repeated, with 
different degrees ot precision, ami without any sufficient mark of distinction 
between the end of one series and the beginning of another: this want of 
method is not unlrc<|ucnt m Hindu works, and the first books of the Makii. 
karat and Ramuyaua furnish specimens of the same defective mode of index- 
mg. I here appear to be three fcdcxcs in the first chapters of til. Vim 
Parana, o which the two first are partial and inappropriate, the third is 
more regular and entire, and cortesponds with tolerable accurMy with the 
contents of the Parana, aPf.tr as they extend in our copy, or to the deicrip.’ 
tion ol thcTflaiiwnatiiras. The index then proceeds to the families of the 
sages and kings, observing apparently very little order in the details, but com. 
prtsmg some curiotff particulars : a, u, the r«h» Pa, ana, the account is car- 
nod forwardl^o futurity, and the kings of the present age are noticed. These 
historical ^Juans are followed by cosmology, terminating with the destruo 
tion of the%d(f at the end of a Kalpa ; the Purina then 6 ives the history of 



Vvasfl, and of' the dinsidin bf 1 
of the occaji 

place, fi#«iiclujles with an acts 
we my&dge in ‘ ' 

PuwaM th.<f l^cqfe 
ters are%#tingf * 
to mefc 


’a, i it comprise* 

She assemblage offijiH^iis at that 
S’ the incarnations oE®%, which, if 
Ifaliat subject is treated in the Kurma 
of teachers of the Yoga doctrines. All these chap- 
fe'only copy of the Vayu Ptiruna we have bee# yet able, 
with. 'fliipShould form the latter half of the Purina. 

.„ nJjS hrth chapter, the deity who existed before creation is represented 
its eterbaV without beginning or end, and the origin of all things, compre- 
hending within himself the two substances or attributes, by whose joint opera- 
tion perceptible objects were formed, or A’lma, Spirit, and Padhana or Pra~ 
kriti Matter : the mode in which elementary or primitive creation was evolved, 
from the action of these two, is then dcscAcd in technical language, confof, 
snable to the Sankliya cosmogony. The seven principal elements are th« 
Mahitatwa, Ahankara, A’ka s, Viyu, Teja, Ap, and Prill, ivi. The first may 
perhaps be termed the principle of collective animated elementary existence, 
and the second the principle of individual animated elenpjtary existence, 
although it must be confessed, that no very distinct and definite idea appears " 
to be anywhere attached to them; they may be sometimes distinguished as 
■ mind ’ generally and individually, or elementary intellect free from passion or 
emotion in the first case, and joined will, it in the second. The MaUiMm h 
a-ain, mi«ht occasionally be rendered the Divine Spirit connected with sub- 
stance, but exempt from passion, and which, upon addition of the Gnnas or 
1 Qualities,’ becomes Ahankara-, the difficully of explaining these terms satis- 
factorily is, however, inseparable from the visionary character ol the existence 
of the things which they denominate. The other five elements, ,f nature 
intelligible, arc at least more familiar to ns, and though ns little suscepti|fc of 
definition are, with one exception, cognisable by our senses and therg&re 
suggest positive notions. Aka, is ether, a subtile element thinner thaT air. 
The other four are air, fire, water, and earth. Those partial y combined into, 
an egg which lay in water, the water was invested by f rc ’ ' l ' e ,^ y *7j, ' 
air by A’kas, the A ka, by Ahankara, the Ahankara >v the Mahaiatm, apd the 
whole by the Aryakta or 1 imperceptible,* identified with Prakrit, or N*u c, 
from the cn IhranyageMa, the fonr-headed Brahma was produced, the 
immediate agent of creation, the materials of which, as far as this universe, 
consisting of fourteen Lokas or worlds, is concerned, lay concealed withfj^ 

the same recess from which he issued. „ . ~ ’ 

Brahma, the Creator, is, in fact, only an embodied portion of he Baja Guna, 
the quality of passion or desire, by which the world was called into being. 
Rudre is the embodied Tama Guna, the attribute of darkness or wroth, and 
the destructive fire by which the universe is annihilated, and Vishnu ns e 

embodied Satwa Guna, or property of mercy and goodness, by which tho 
world W preserved ; the three exist in on# and one in three , os t le 
divided lath three and is yet hut one, and they are alM .rf(«, or compre- 
hended within that one being who is Parana or supjpme, Guhya or secret, and 

ServatmL the soul of all things. .# r , v _ 

So far tho theology of the Viyu Purina agrees with the deism of the Ve- 
dhnta; but it presently deviates from this doctrine in tliemanner common to 
all the Purina,, and to a purport which may be supposef to haye maiMy - 
financed the present form of these compositions. Agreeably* thcVedfipta 
Xol, the Supreme Being, though of one nature with h.s emails, po - 
seases a sort of separate existence, and is always A hrguna.lf rtfjd of Mtrt 
Asial. Jour n. H ,S. Vo 1 . 13. No./) 1 . i 


w 
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bum. Aecfij&fo t0 thePmirfaic doctrines, howere r, ke fraot merely M, 
guna, bnt4j^SUgonsily%rgvna or ^jUjffigona, ai&butes, 

Or at least orjj wKxcellent atributes „ latter case he beayt^percep* 

tible, and appWrs in the form either opyjshflu or Siva, ajMrdiog &ihe sect 
to which the work that so describes him appertains : 'hte aj^rbh&Fare re. 
ptrdcd alb $is Lila, or pastime, and in this sense, the ft 
the* Para mat ma, or Yogctwara, has engaged in Various sp4« auu turn 
fiMpnicd a variety of incarnations, and is known by different names, , 
JThe successive stages of the creation of the world, are enumeratelfej^'liie 
tfrma Purdna and amount to nine. They are somewhat differently named 
- &yP c or two instances, but the meaning is probably alike. The nine Sargat 
fie the Mahat , Bhuta, ind Arcrjaka, Maukhya, Tdryaksrotas , Urddhatroitu, 
A^ahrotas, Anugraha, and Kaumfp, or matter, the elements, the senses, the 
^eftrth, animals, gods, men, goblins, and Brahma’s sons, a list agreeing with, 
that of the Kiirma Purdna , except in the third, which is there called the" 
friatarga, or creation of light or lustre. The two works also agree in calling 
thF three first rations Prdknta, or elementary, and the six last Vaikrita, or 
secondary, the elements being only made to assume Vihriii or change of form. 

The subject of creation is continued through the 7th and 8th chapters, and 
the next sections arc occupied with directions to practise abstract devotion, 
|tld obtain a knowledge of the Supreme Being, interspersed with an account 
0 the origin and duties of various sages, and the attributes and power of 
some of the forms of Siva. In the eighteenth chapter commences an enum* 
ration of the Kalpas, which is continued through the 19th and 20th. Thirty- 
three Kalpas are mentioned, the last of which is called the Vitwarupa or Sweku 
from the prevailing form of Siva being of a white complexion. From this cir- 

ClI, j§ anCe U aP,,t ‘ arS t0 bC t,,C Same with thc * «»d»«wr Vdrdha kalpa, in which 
Slv tt incarnate on the mountain Ch’hagala as the Muni Swcta; having for 
his disciples Swaita Swetasiklm, Swctasya and Swctalohita, the same who are 
thc Ktinn(l Pur&nf i: thc hst of the Kalpas is followed by that 
of ipffitWahayugas in the presort Manwantara, in each Dwdpara of which, as 
well w a Vedavydta , there is an incarnation of Siva, who has four sons or 
disciples, all Mahayogis and portions of thc divinity. Those of the present 
piriod arc Lakuli and his sons Kusika, Gargya, Mitraka, and Rushta ; the 
scene of tiieir Yoga is called the Kayarohana Kshetra on mount Mem. ’ 

,Jhc subject of creation is not yet dismissed, and, blended with illustrations 
rof Siva’s supremacy, continues through several other chapters. In the 23d 
chapter, Brahma ami Vishnu are introduced as propitiating Mahudeva and 
receiving boons from his favour. To Brahma he grants progeny ; to Vishnu 
praise ; admitting him lo he along with himself the source of all things though 
in an inferior degree: thus lie says to Vishnu " I am Agni or ‘fire,’ ’thou art 
Soma, * the moon ;’ thou art thc night, I the day; thou art falsehood, I am 
truth; thou art sacrifice, I am thdlruit of it; thou art knowledge, I am that 
that is to he know n,” &c. 

The origin of Rudra front Brahma, by virtue of the boon given to him, ami 
r ,he ™oua # pclla.i„ M aligned by Brahma to that form of Siva, are next 
detailed, andTliis is followed by an account of the families of the eeven 
Bhrigu, Marichi, Angiras, Kardamaor Pulaha, Pulastya, Kratu.and Vasishtha’ 

Atr. is not mentioffid here, but Ins wife, Anasuya, is named as thc mother tf 
Sruti, t|icwife*»f the sou of Kardanm or Pulaha, named also Kerdama, fW 
which allHkjhe patronymic A’tnya is applied in thc text to the descendant 
of that sa£. Ha place lett by Atri’s exclusion, is occupied by Bhrigu, who. 
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it appears, i«- considered** a form ofjMahtoa, The des^fttets of Bhricu 
ore caW JBbfcgtfm, and a bnmjtttbem, sprt% fodjKpandson of 
Bhrigtifsm^ Mriknnda, are tenHKmandejas ; the desce^pTof Marfchi 
are t/ieJ&s^Pljfcoffi Kasyap^h^i^d-son ; the posterity WAngiru ere the 
AngirasMfotflfflmjii the Paulastfbs ; o( Vanish tha the V wish thas; and of 
Kratu tW pigi^l^M calJed Balakhilyas. These denoDiinations^pd gene** 
logical clossificatiBipJ as well as several other details to be found in the same 
chapter, difler materially from the notions more generally received. We are 
not, yet prepared to say how far they ar^ peculiar to this Purdna. 

Some curious, and as far as yet known, peculiar mythology, follows, des- 
cribing the different kinds of Agni or fire, and particularising the Pitris, as the 
same with the Ritus, or seasons of the year. A mythological description W 
the divisions of time then ensues ; it is pearly an attempt to allegorise the ' 
year, and its divisions, in common with the worship of collective ancestor* 
by fire; hence the year is called Agni, the seasons the Pitris, and the five por- 
tions of animate and inanimate creation of men, birds, beasts, reptiles, and 
trees, &e. are the five Aitovas, the sons of the seasons oyirogeny of tiHle ; 
the allegory however is rather perplexed, and the whole dtffiption mystified 
and obscure. The names given to the months and seasons here are double: 
one set being the usual terms, and the other being peculiar : the name of the 
months are the same as those cited by Sir William Jones from the Vedas, as 
the names of the solar months (A R. III. 258). The seasons, as the Pitris, ar§ 
called Kasa, Agni, Jiva, Sudhdvdn , Manyamun and Ghora. 

The Pitris are distinguished into two classes, iheVarhixkadasand Agnisivattas ; 
these arc said to have had two daughters, Mena and Dhkrini ; the former 
became the wife of Himavat, the latter wedded Mcru, and from her was des- 
cended Daksha, the mention of whom gives occasion for the narration of his 
celebrated sacrifice, and for a number of stanzas in praise of Siva’s supremacy. 

The 30th chapter contains a very summary account of some royal dyflUties, 
nnd then particularises the duration of the four ages as 12,000 years. JThiS|t 
calculation implies that the years are years of *$he gods, such being 
of a Mahayugn, agreeably to Pauranic chronology ; at the same time the text 
does not specify what years are intended.* As analogous to the divisions of 
time, the Purana itself is here stated to consist of 12,000 stanzas; a numjpr 
different from that stated in the Matsya, which assigns twice that amount, or 
24,000 Slokas, to the Vdyu Parana, y 

A number of chapters then follow, appropriated to Pauranic geography, the* 
description of mount Meru and the residence of the gods, the seven conti- 
nents and the divisions of the universe above and below the earth ; conside- 
rable portions of these chapters have been translated by the late Colonel Wil- 
ford. The Pauranic system is here very fully, and upon the whole, distinctly # 
detailed. , .The chief difficulties that occur being perhaps rather the fault of 
the transcript than of the original work, ft 
The same remark applies to the chapters that follow, in which the astro- 
nomy of the Purdnas Is detailed with the same nmiuteness os the geography : 
on these two topics, therefore, the Vdyu Purana valuable a^iority. *, , 
* Thrproportlon in which the year* arc divided are,— 


Krita 4,000 

Treta 3,000 

Dwapara 2,400 

Kali 1,200 


12,000 

The same to Riven in the FawMta Siddhanta, a* cited by Blutiaipala— 



* jUttfytis of th$ Pi&tiht** 

Some of t^ jutronomy i8 rather unusual ; the relative sUesaod situation* 
of the plaMtiU&keir cart*. their other appurttim?j| aiHl their 

revolving ljdK?Mr#e« or the pol#t5$p|p they are attacbe^J^Cordrtjf 
air, as the pottlr’s wheel turns on its pivot, ^tre in all the ^ 

we have a statement regarding the length of a Yuga, andone t^pafucereent 
rf the sokr year, which are not conformable to received'no?i6ns, ofahe actual 
state ofimlngs. I 

■ „lt is said, for instance, that a Yuga consists of five years ; what kind of 
Ifoga is intended is not specified. Bentley (A.R. VIII. 227) cites the Gfyha 
iianjuri for a Maha Yuga of five years; and in his last work on the ancient 
astronomy of the Hindus, he refers the construction of a cycle of five years 
to what he considers the first period of Hindu astronomy, or from B.C. 1181 
tpOfil. ft 

^his c)de, it is said, begins when the sun is in Sravana, and it is again stated 
tUflt Sravana is the first of the Nakshatras, and Magha the first of the months; 
according to the authority just cited, such could have been the case only be- 
twten the years 204 B. C. and A. D. 44, when the year began with the month 
Magha. If MnBentley is correct, this portion of the Puruna , at least, is of 
considerable antiquity, whatever may be the date of the rest (Ancient Hindu 
Astronomy , p. 271). Mr. Bentley also adds, that the mode of computation, by 
which the commencement of the year was made to begin with a different 
month and asterism, was entirely laid aside by the Hindtt astronomers sub- 
'Sequent to A. 1). 5IW. . - 

tflic same chapter contains a description of the Situmdra, which is inter- 
preted by Mr. Davis to typify the celestial sphere (A. R 11.402). The des*. 
cription is to a similar effect with that which lie has translated from the Bhd- 
gavat , but is shorter and less particular. There is also this rather unintelli* 
gibUeaddition, that the stars of the sphere never set ; but the passage may 
signffjl that they are not annihilated at the usual periods of destruction. The 
text is in this place evidently incorrect, and the translation being mode from 
' a single copy, it is not safe to future any emendation. 

*A legendary account of Nilakantha, or the blue-nccked Siva, follows, and.tho 
description of the classic of the Pitris and their feeding upon the lunar nectar 
ensues. The introduction of obsequiftl ceremonies and the worship of the 
mines appears to have originated with Pururuvas, a not-imlikcly circumstance, 
and one which explains the legend of his being descended both from the sun 
Mid moon ; the worship of the manes being connected with the conjunction of 
these luminaries. The list of Pitris differs in some respect from that of Menn, 
and from that given in a manual used by the Brahmans of Bengal, in which a 
verse cited from the Vdyu Puruna enumerates the following as the seven 
classes: Saumyas, Agniswattas, Varhishadas, Huvisbmantas, Ushmnpas, and 
Ajyapns. In the chapter now' under consideration, there are but four parti- 
cularised ; the Saumyas or Somap|B ; the Kavyas or Ajyapas; the Verhisha* 
da*, and Agniswattas. Three others are merely named, the ITshmapas, De- 
vakirttyas, and apparently the JLekhns and Bahwikasyas ; hut these are unusual 
and probabl^naccuratc aj^cllations. The whole of the section is obscure* 
incorrect, nVoftun unintelligible. The same may be said of the two remain- 
ing chapters, which treat of the divisions of time and the influence of the four 
ages. 

Without hew in possession of the contents of the remaining portion^ jft 
least orffc-tyli of the Vdyu Purana, it is impossible to offer any opinion 
the date ajpWablc from internal testimony. As far as the portion anaiysfed* 



extends, it' any to considered perhaps, as the oldest ef the jtet**lly existing 
PurdnUttfiwjJt 'bW every appMHgf being a g&uino w^fe^nforming' 
more ctoSajfJkan any yet examlflj||ew definition of a PuVipfand admit- 
ting fcwj^i^.uft^nnected digt^Vtons and legendary absurdities by which 
the courla oi^&?*cpmpiIations v is so commonly interrupted, and the esta* 
blished ordlr Vit^dy* disarranged or wholly obliterated. Jh. v< 

The Vat/u Purdm 1 is not unfrequently omitted in lists of the eightlbn P& 
rdnat, but in that case it is considered to be the same with the Sniva Purdna t 
which takes its place. As now met with^the two works arc not identical.* 

• From the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 


ALEXANDER AND A’S ESTATE. 

To the Editor. 

Sir : If the following information is worth communicating to those of jour 
numerous readers in England who are sufferers by this bankruptcy, you areiat 
liberty to lay it before them. W 

Letters from Calcutta, dated in June, July, and August last, state that there 
was then nothing forthcoming from the estate of Alexander and Co., the whole 
of their real property (indigo-factoiies, &c.) of any value having been alienated 
in mortgages, so that it is not available to the creditors. This property is 
exhibited in the balance-sheet, at the Court of Bankruptcy in London, as‘ 
coining into the hands of the assignees, and valued at £ 618 , 000 ; but &e 
creditors at the meeting there were not apprised that it was mortgaged ; such 
information would perhaps have made them less willing to sign the bankrupts* 
certificate. It is mentioned, also, that little or no money was coming in on 
account of debts to the estate, and it may therefore be asked, what service to the 
creditor is performed by the assignees, partners, and large establishment who 
are all paid for devoting the whole of their time to the affairs of the estate ? 

Instead, therefore, of ten shillings in the p^und, which Mr. Brnckeg liifen- 
tioned, at the meeting, the creditors would receive as divideud, there is*dt)so- 
lutely no proposal of any dividend for them ! 

The indigo-factories in question were going on, supported by the banks to 
whom they are mortgaged ; some of them said to be bad concerns, and if tro 
mortgagees should lose on the whole, they may perhaps establish a further 
claim on the general assets of the estate, and which seem now to consist ©f, 
nothing but debts, tuck as they are ! 

Alexander and Co., in their circular, on the occasion of their failure, stated 
that it was owing to rumours prejudical to their credit ever since the failure of 
Palmer and Co., causing a run on them j that, at length, their refusal to meet 
the further calls of individuals and their stoppage were resolved on, with a 
view to ** the safety of their constituents enlarge,” Was there ever a more 
glaring absurdity than this assertion ? Where is this safety for their creditors ? 
In compliance with the demand of individuals, they paid off* a million and 
a-half sterling, and then they stopped " for the ®fety of thciiicrcditors at 
large,” when they had not a farthing left to dispose of! On thrown show- 
ing, their credit was gone three years ago, and they must have been then per- 
fagily aware they could not stand without it; therefore, undoubtedly, they 
ought then to have stopped, and divided the million and a-half, which they 
fijlxtof having paid off* to fortunate, if not favoured, claimants, afhon^kt their 
general creditors, to whom it belonged. • 

# A CaE^iToa. 
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PROCEEDINGS 



RoyalAtiatic Society.— A general meeting of the sooi&y>a«^eld on the 
1st Fejpary ; the Right Hon. Sir A. Johnston, V.P., in thfe chair. 

• "mA paper, containing an Account of the Fhansigarg, Gang-robbfers, and 
m the Shiidgarshid, an Association of jugglers and fortune-tellers, by James 
Arthur Robert Stevenson, Esq , of the Madras civil service, was read. 

- The particulars respecting the P’hansigars, furnished by Mr. Stevenson in 
, this paper, were the result of an examination of part of a large gang, inha- 
biting a village not far from Bijapur. This troop consisted of about sixty 
^tejles, mostly having families andHiabitations in Dudgi, which they considered 
Jis their head-quarters; they were under the direction of two naigs, or chiefs, 
fhd were also responsible to the patell, or head of the village, for the pay- 
ment of a regular tribute, as the price of his connivance and protection. The 
greater portio^pof the gang were Mahommedans, but there were among 
them Rajpoots and other castes : their ostensible employment was agriculture, 
but their only means of subsistence were derived from the plunder of their 
victims, which is all brought to their head-quarters. They are sworn to a fair 
division, to secrecy, and to mutual fidelity; they never rob until they have 
deprived their victims of life; they never use open force, and never leave the 
smallest traces of their crime, for, as their murders are effected by strangula- 
tion, no traces of blood arc left, and the bodies arc entirely defaced or deeply 
buried. So well contrived arc their plans, and so true have they proved in 
general to their compact, that there are but few instances of the conviction 
of P’hansigars in a court of justice. Mr. Stevenson next describes the 
various plans adopted by these systematic murderers to attain their ends, and 
state! that, by the avowal of one of the P’hansigars above alluded to, they 
hadjnurdered sUtccn individuals in a fortnight’s expedition. The booty they 
obifois sometimes so trifling^s not to exceed one or two rupees, or eVen 
the cloth forming the dress of the individual.* 

The denomination of Shudgarshid |gpcnrs to be derived from the Canarese 
||rms Shudgar, ‘aborning or burial-ground,’ and shid ‘ proficient’ or ‘ready,’ 
denoting the practice of this tribe to prowl about cemeteries for the purpose 
of collecting certain pieces of human bone, with which they are generally sup- 
pofccd to work charms and incantations. The name by which they are more 
generally known, however, in the Dcccan and other parts of the country, is 
Carodt, ‘juggler,* and this is the designation of the caste in the Vijnanet'wara 
Sdttra. They arc looked upon with much awe by the people, and the fear of 
exciting their displeasure secures a ready compliance with their demand for 
alms; but this is not their only means of subsistence, as they are notorious 
for kidnapping children, and also for an abominable traffic in the sale of sinews 
extracted from the breasts, wrists and ancles of females, which arc supposed 
to be amulets preventivo^pf all kinds of evil; but, in order to possess due 
efficacy, thqgpiu^t have been obtained from a woman who has recently been 
confined, in illustration of this practice, Mr. Stevenson detaHs a case of the 
murder of a young female, who had been confined for the first time about ten 
days, which occurred at Sholapur, a few years ago. The paper is con- 
cluded by a few observations on the deities to whom the Shudgarshids pqy 
reverence.,/ % % 

• An MnplUkco&it of tlic PfuMitfan and Thug* lilnscrtcd m the Aiiatie Iktcaicfw, Vol xiii. p,’ 
830 ; and ta thk .Journal /««•'«. * ' 

* 
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The thanks <?f $£**/*% "WStftfed to be ceturned l^lfe Stepson 
for hi* coil^mn;' ‘ "* *■ ’ M W 

The rewtogtff some Observaty«|fpi ‘the Mineralogy of thljfostern half 
of Cutch, fcj'Alfe»Mider HendertjCfc, Esq., was commenced. ^ 

The authqrpremlieSrthat the portion of Cutch, described in his paner, may 
be said to haveiti raises of hills, two in number, distinct from tho& of the. 
eastern half, which deludes Wajur, The southern range is nearly continuous 
running from within a mile or two of Anjar through the centre of Cutch to 
near Narayansir, where it joins the northern range, which is a succession df 
higher hills unconnected together, giving to that part of the country a rugged 
and inhospitable character. 

The hills of the southern range do not average more than COO feet ify 
height; resting generally on a base of clay- Ate running into sandstone slatoj' 
over which is a bed of red or yellow sand-stone, acquiring a black colour on* 
exposure to the air. There are one or two small ranges between Mandavi ancf 
Anjar, and some others farther west, composed of traprock. The general 
dip of the slate, in this range, is to the south, giving the hill^brupt northern 
faces with sides gently sloping to the south. This slope has, in some instances, 
followed the direction of the strata so exactly, as to assume the appearance 
of artificial paving: there is no table-land in this range. The northern range 
is also generally composed of clay-slate, resting upon beds of argillaceous day 
and bituminous shale, over which limestone and traprock are occasionally 
met with, but less of the red sandstone than in the southern range; the djp 
of the slate is much the same. The highest hills are in this range, but they 
are stated not to exceed 1,200 feet in height;* there are few appearances of 
table land, but some of their summits are conical and surmounted by a peak, 
which in some instances proved to be columnar basalt. The structure of some 
of the highest hills is nearly the same, masses of white sandstone resting on 
clay-slate, over which was found whinstone containing much iron, and, appa- 
rently deposited in the sides of this, masses of calcareous sandstone were 
occasionally met with. # 

The streams in this part of Cutch arc, with few exceptions, strongly im- 
pregnated with saline matters, but principally with rock-salt and alum ; even 
the wells arc often brackish, and the principal supply of fresh-water is derive# 
from tanks ; salt-marshes are frequent all over the northern part of Cutch, 
and some of them are said to be influenced at times by the tides. 

After some remarks on the soil and general appearance of the country, Mr. v 
Henderson proceeds to describe the stratified rocks ; at which part the further 
reading of the paper was postponed till a future meeting, 

15th of February. The Right Hon. Sir A. Johnston, V P., took the chair 
at the meeting this day; various donations were laid upon the table, among 
them wcrcthefollowing: — 

From Captain Harkness, secretary to the Society, a beautifully-executed drawing, 
by a native artist, of the Seringam pagoda, colored; and a massive, chased, silver 
necklace, worn by the inhabitants of the Nilagiri Hills A From H. J. Domis, Esq., 
his Notes on Java, printed at Sourabaya, parts 4, 5, 6, and 7 ; atf|^i Sourabaya 
Almanack; also a curious ancient Javanese coin, of white copper, with the represen- 
tation of Adam and Eve ; specimens of these are given of the plates to Marsdcn’s 
Nwnimata Orientaliu, and described, part it. page 81 i > From Captain Mclylle 
%Pdlay, an original painting, in oi), of a Byraggi, or Hindu devotee. From Capti 
ttwkness, in the name of Visvambra Sastri, a setifls of works lor the assistance of 
* It is right to state that this Is not given as the result of accurate meatureradKs 
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native aude*A^guVing tl# fowerit l&ugptt; atf 'JJimii, 

b the name ■MftrVencatacbala Mudefia& £jfooa W f jcom . 
plete set 4$FP<*eign Quarterly Review, fifefoe cowraencemwt^^^^ 
also present^ from Mr. Auber, of the EajKaRlia House, a cppy-pf.bip wpifc on 
China, recently published; and from himseflpa series of pajftirs epnbeeted with 
tereral caseiiheard in appeal from India before the Privy Councih- 
, Jharilts\ero ordered to be returned to the respective donort. 

<£james Bird, Esq., surgeon on the Bombay establishment, being proposed 
for election as a resident-member, was, in conformity with Article XI. of, the 
Society’s regulations, applying to members of the Bombay Branch Society, 
immediately balloted for and elected. 

^ Mr. Bird commenced reading his Historical Introduction to his translation 
of the Mirdt i Ahmadi, a Mulm^medan History of Guzerat, illustrating the 
Constitution of Hindu society and the state of India, from the end of the 
tenth to the beginning of the thirteenth century. 

This disquisition opens with some remarks on the origin of the Hindus 
south of the Nerbada river. The author observes that no work deserving the 
name of historian be said to jxist amongst the Hindus, nor does he except 
from this statement the Raja Taringini, of which a translation was published 
by Professor Wilson in the Asiatic Researches. In the absence of historical 
records, the utility of Sanscrit grants and Muhammcdan annals is recognized, 
for the accounts of even recent events are so clouded by mythology, that, 
without such assistance, it is impossible to discriminate between history and 
tabic. The author goes on to developc the geography of the western coast as 
received by ancient Sanscrit writers, and then commences his account of the 
struggles between the Hindus and their Moslem invaders ; the first of which 
took place in A.D. 077, "hen Subuktajin, the first Muhammcdan king of 
Ghizni, defeated an allied army of Hindus commanded by Jaipal the First, 
near 8umghan. Mr. Bird then explains the causes which rendered the Raj* 
p6ts4ufcriur in war to the Mohammedans, and notices the bad effect of several 
intffepdent chiefs acting with ^the same degree of authority, and having the 
powerof controlling, in a council, the acts of their nominal head. The state 
of Hindustan at this period is next treated of, including a view of the govern- 
. ipent of the Rajas. 'fSc remaining j^tion of the paper, rs far as read at 
this meeting, was occupied by a narration of the several invasions of India 
by Mahmud of Ghizni, in which the causes leading to these irruptions are 
traced and elucidated by notes. 

It was announced from the chair that Mr. Bird would resume the reading of 
his interesting paper at the next meeting of the society on the 1st of March, 

, In the meeting-room were exhibited several interesting original portraits, in 
oil, of natives of the Nilagiri hills, male and female, executed by an officer of 
the Madras army. 

In our number for January last*, we extracted, from the Carnatic Chronicle , 
a notice of the establishment of a literary society among the learned Hindus 
of the Madras presidency. Wc understand that this society has been orga- 
nized in connexion with the Royal Asiatic Society, and is to be sty led' the 
Madras Native Branch R.A.S. It is also probable that, ere ldng, wc shill be 
enabled to announce the formation of a similar institution at Bombay, among 
that intelligent and wealthy branch of the native community, the Parsfs of 
that presidency. One great aim of the parent society in this country is that, 
we hope, in a fair way of bcil^calized, and we have no doubt that its results 
will be sucli as the most ardent well-wisher to the improvement of our fellow 
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subjects in the East cap desire, ^explanation %f the vfe\^0|lertained by 
the Royal Asiatic Society, with Wfapspce to this subject, wlNKypm the con* 
eluding paragraph of its last report, which wc were un$(paably com- 

pelled to omit, fqr want of spafljgj*|| the time of its publication. It is as fol- 
lows: — * ■' ** 

In concluding this/pport, your council is anxious to impress upon the members the 
peculiar relations in which this Society stands to the British empire. The other great 
associations for the cultivation of science'and literature which exist in this capital* and 
in the centres of activity throughout the realm, have been founded \vith the view of 
combining together men of similar pursuits, who might thus be afforded the oppoN 
tunity of mutual improvement from constant communication upon their own topics} 
and, through the means of their published Transactions , of bringing into existence, 
or preserving from oblivion, papers which, fronftheir limited extent, might otherwise 
be lost to the public for ever. But this Society, in addition to such important ends, 
which are. after all, but limited, and almost passive, has a still nobler object for its exer- 
tions. Though founded to make known the literature, science, and antiquities of the 
Kast* generally, India, as the proud possession oi this country, is^ntitled to its first 
and main regard. It is the hope of your Couijfil to become an active and useful 
instrument in calling forth the great but almost dormant talents of the natives of India. 

It is by urging the singuluily intellectual races of that country to make known, through 
themselves, the results of their ancient and steady civilization, that it hopes to make 
manifest to the philosophic inquirer into human nature, the character ol this remarkable 
and interesting people ; who have not merely been the authois of their own improve- 
ment hut who have steadily preserved, by the force of primeval institutions, their 
sacred language, their literature, and their laws, in spite of the anarchy and misrule 
consequent on the invasions of the many barbarous nations by which they have been 
either subjugated, or their country laid desolate. Your council feels confident that, 
by proposing objects of inquiry to the natives of India, it will obtain information of 
the highest value. and will rouse a spirit of research among them, that, while >t forms 
and accustoms them to the English language as well as to European notions, will 
prove instructive to ourselves. It is by such means that your council hopes to «Hpire 
the natives of India with that confidence in their*wii intellectual strength, JHllch 
shall raise them to the high level their natural endowments have fitted them toTttain. 
In the prosecution of this endeavour, your council feels that it is promoting a wise and 
patriotic object, which must have the e<*inl support of *ory well-wisher of his 
country. Imputed \\ ith tin. view, it contemplates this Society as a national object, 
justly entitled to national support. The period has now returned when the Legisla- 
ture is to re-eonsider the best mode ol maintaining and improving our relations with 
that extraordinary empire. India has been acquired by a rare union of valour and 
prudence ; the happiness of its inhabitants has been sought with paternal benevolence 
and wisdom by those to whom its government has been confided; and your council 
prays that, under Divine Providence, a country to which so many members of this 
Society arc attached by the kindliest recollections, and which lias been acquired by a 
course of events unparalleled in history, may be prcse.ved as a dependency of the 
British empire by legislative measures, that shall at once promote the happiness or 
its inhabitants and secure the approbation of posterity. 

Asiatic Society of Calcutta.— At the meeting of July 31st, the secretory 
reported the completion of the printing of the eighteenth volume of the Altai, a 

Researches, , r . , 

Mr A. Csoma dc Koros’ manuscript abstract of the contents of the Kali - 
ami his comparative index of Tibetan and Sanscrit proper name* »nd 
titles, ns arranged by the pandits and Tibetan va, (translators ), ''hen com- 
piling the sacred hooks of the Shakyo faith, in the Tibetan language, Siting 

AsM Totfm.N.S Vol 13. No'.'il. 2 
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been broughtjgifi to the nftice of the So^y, it was r&olM t5 rtf«r thetn 
to the Cojw3w& of Papers, to determip|oCthe expediency of making them 
over to tfiejeaf committee of the Orie&jftanslation Fund, with tl tecom- 
rtendation for their early transmission toJpjQpndfor publlcfttioffjhrongh that 
channel, fa , 

' The senary submitted the report of the committee appointed on the 27th 
Marclf regarding the continuance of the experiments of boring for water. On 
the question of the probability of ultin^ely finding a spring of fresh wtoter, 
the committee say : 

u The principal experiments on record, connected with the operation for 
boring for water in Calcutta, are those conducted under Colonel Garstin, chief 
engineer, from 1805 to 1820, and those recently made under the superinten- 
dence of Dr. Strong, Mr. J. Kyd, and Mr. D. Ross, in 1829 to 1833. The 
following is a list of their localities and of the depths respectively attained t 


Date. 

Superintendent 

Place. 

Depth. Cause of failure. 

1804-, Dec. 

Col. Garstin 

well near Powder Magazine 

75 ft. 

1805, Aug. 

ditto 

S.W. of Artillery llarrack... 

11 9... auger broke. 

Sept. 

ditto 

S. E. 41 Regimental Parade, 

55... ditto. 

Oct. 

ditto 

S.E. of European Barrack, 

59... ditto. 

Nov. 

ditto 

S W. of Artilleiy Parade ... 

80... ditto. 

Dec. 

ditto 

ditto 

127... ditto. 

1800, Feb. 

ditto 

ditto 

91... ditto. 

Mar. 

ditto 

ditto 

12k.. .earth fell in. 

April 

ditto 

same operation resumed ... 

127... auger broke. 

18H, May 

ditto 

S.E. ot Artillery Parade ... 

1 10... suspended by mins 

Nov. 

ditto 

the same renewed 

13G... auger broke. 

181!), May 

ditto 

on Aitilleiy Parade 

130... ditto. 

1820. A pul 

ditto 

ditto 

1221 ditto. 

May 

ditto 

icai Triangular Bauaek ... 

128... earth fell in. 

1825* 

.Mr. Jones found a spring in ml sand at ... 

70. 

18*0*8 

.Dr. Strong bored in Citcular Canal to 

70... water rose. 

« 

be also made several timings in the ) 

. f through similar 


8 W. lake to i 

40 1 strata. 


Dr. StroM . 

..near the Circlin' ltoud 

70... hard kankar. 


Ditto..?.. 

..at liasupugnR 

70... sand fell in. 

1830 

. Strong, -Ross, \ TUMr t j„, j.’ ort Church 

mill K v< 1 

17G... shaft injured. 

1832 

. Ditto ...... 

...near St. George’s Gate ... 

10k...sand fell in. 

im 

. Ditto 

... ditto 

170... auger broke. 

1832 

.Dr. Strong... 

under the lock gates, Chifpore, 

70... water sprung up. 


“ The geological question of the probability of finding a spring is by no 
means solved by the results of these nmneious experiments. The knowledge 
which they afford us of the nature of the Calcutta alluvium may be summed 
up in very few words: 

“ After penetrating through tlip artificial soil of the surface, a light blue or 
grey-coloured sandy clay occurs, becoming gradually darker, as we descend, 
from impregnation with decayed vegetable matter, until it passes into a stratum 
of black peat, about two feet in thickness, at a depth, in Fort William, of 
filly feet below the surface. In excavating the Circular Canal, the same stratum 
of pent occurred at from twenty -five to thirty feet ; and in the Entallee Canal 
it lay just below the bed, or nine feet below the average level of the salt-water 
lake. This peat stratum has^l the appearance of having been formed by the 
Mof Sundarhan vcgctatwBj, once on the surface of the Delta, but gradu- 
nllyTowercd by the compression of thq sandy stiata below. Assuming that 
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the wluwater lake is five feet aboy e the averagejpght of ttajjpean, the peat 
stratum is about as much more™bw the present level otf&k sea. In the 
grey or black clay above and ingtfft^ely below the'peat, lo^&jjnmches of 
a red* andoF a yellow woodf apfiiund imbedded, in a more S', lew decayed 
state. I» only one instance haVp&nes been met with (at twenty-eight feet), 
and they appear, from the report of the workmen, to belong to deer, though 
they were unfortunately lost before examination. A stratum of sund^occurs 
generally above the peat clay at from fifteen to thirty feet deep, front which 
the wells in the town are chiefly supplied with brackish water. 

“ Under the blue clays, at from fifty to seventy feet deep, the nodular lime- 
stone concretions, known by the name of kankar , occur, sometimes in small 
grains (called bajrt in upper India), with the appearance of small land-shells; 
sometimes in thin strata of great hardness, and sometimes in the usual nodular 
shape. At seventy feet occurs a second seam of loose reddish sand, which 
yields water plentifully. It was reached also in the perforation under the lock 
gates at Chitpore, and there (as Mr. Jones had previously asserted from his 
own experiment across the river) the supply was proved to be derived direct 
from the river. From 7 5 to 125 feet, beds^pf yellow clay predominate, Fre- 
quently stiff and pure, like potter's clay, but generally mixed with sand and 
mica. Horizontal scams of kankar also run through it, resembling exactly 
those of Midnapur or of the Oangetic basin. Below 128 feet, a more sandy 
yellow clay prevails, which gradually changes to a grey loose sand, extending 
to the lowest depth yet penetrated, and becoming coarser in quality until, at 
170— 170 feet, it may rather be termed a quartzy gravel, containing angular 
fragments of quartz and felspar larger than peas, such as are met with near the 
foot of a granitic range of hills. This stratum has hitherto arrested the pro- 
gress of the auger ; the greatest depth attained by Dr. Strong, near St. Peter’s 
Church, being 170 feet. 

“ The evidence of this gravel might lend to prove that the anger had here 
penetrated through the bed of alluvium of the Gangctic delta; while th|piandy 
texture of the undermost layers might be compared to the probable condition 
of the deposits under the now advanced head of the bay, not yet reaffned tfy 
the more-casily-suspendcd particles clay, nor c^isolidatcd by vegetable 
matter like the tenacious black mud W the SundarhaW creeks. Nevertheless, 
we must be cautious in forming any such conclusions upon blight premises, 
remembering that Col. Garstin more than once concluded from similar 
appearances that he had reached the rock at 130 feet. Beneath the quartzy 
sand may possibly occur another deep stratum of tenacious clay, and upon 
piercing every such stratum, and touching a scam of sand under it, the chance 
offers of succeeding in the object of out- search. 

“ It is true that the horizontality of the delta alluvium, and its close neigh- 
bourhood to the ocean, afford arguments against the probability of finding an 
artesian spring upon the hjpothesis of Hericart de Thury, that is, of basins 
and curved or sloping strata, which is generally adopted as affording the best 
explanation of the phenomena of such springs : but in face of the successful 
borings in Holland, and in many other flat and alluvial countries, nay even in 
insular situations, it would be hazardous even in a geologist to predict want of 
success in Bengal, unless he was well assured that the rocks under the alluvium 
were of the granitic or unstratified class 

“ The depth yet attained is very trifling ; and we all concur in thinking that 

* The common gurnlri of (he Sumiarluns. Vk 

f The loot of »ome i limbing tree, rewmbhng thewi vtrha. N. \\ alhrh. 
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the experiment should uot byelinquished uptil the ground has bean pierced at 
l^ast to the depife of 500 feet” ' ^ 

The conptuftee suggest, as the fund§ ;<>£ the Society (which hat expended 
3,000 fu^esfdo not admit of continuing th^iexperiment under ift superinten- 
dence, that application should be made 'to Government ; and thqj|ob$erve 
that, “ 8}bo|1d nothing further be elicited, after penetrating 500 feet, or even 
to * th^rocK,’ than the knowledge that a spring of fresh water is not thus pro- 
curable^ it will, in our opinion, be knowkdge cheaply bought; and although 
geological research is not to be put on a par with the direct and political object 
of providing wholesome water to the garrison of Fort William, still an acquain- 
tance with the depth, variety, and nature of the alluvial deposits which sepa- 
rate us from the rocky crust of the globe, and of the coincidence of the sub- 
jacent strata with some of the rocks which have been developed to our view 
above ground, by geological or physical causes, cannot but prove interesting to 
the Government, to the scientific world, and to mankind in general.” 

Medical and Physical Society of Calcutta.— hi the meeting of August 3d, 
aiflftagst the papers read were the following : — 

Remarks on some diseases president in Bokhara, drawn up by Mr. Bramley, 
from a communication with Lieut. A. Burnes, which serve to shew that the 
inhabitants of the city of Bokhara arc much afflicted with dracunculus, which 
the doctors of the country believe to be a worm generated in the flesh, and 
ascribe the prevalence of that affection to the waters which they drink : it is 
Stated, that strangers arriving in that country never suffer from the disease 
until a year after having drunk the water. A species of leprosy, named 
mukkow , was also frequently seen, in which the whole skin was dry and 
shrivelled, the hair, nail*, and teetli fell out. The disease is said to be here- 
ditary, and also to be occasionally caused b} depraved food ; others ascribe it 
to the use of booza , an intoxicating spirit. The patients are considered un- 
clciuiytiiul driven from socict\, ami a separate residence is allotted to them. 
This! pseasc is very prevalent in the vicinity of Samarcand, and from thence 
fllwaras llissar. The inhabitant'. )f Tooikistan are subject to a constant dry- 
ness of the skin, and falling-otf of the cjc-lashes and e)c-brows, the skin 
becoming wrinkled aiu^fewncy Thejfcre very fond of oil, sour milk, and 
cheese. The climate is exceedingly dry. Cholera has prevailed in that 
country, but fevers are said to be rare Rheumatism and rieketts are frequent 
diseases, and the general appearance of the young children is puny and un- 
healthy to a degree that is remarkable when compared with the aspect of the 
adult population. 

Mr Geddcs, m a note regarding the pciaranga, and the various modes in 
which that medicine is cmplo)cd by the natives of India, fust states that the 
peiarani>a is a root about two spans in length, and the si/e of a finger; some 
of the portions arc knotted, with a h.uk of a shining jellow colour inclining 
to red, but when long kept, it becomes blackish ; the interior fibres arc hard, 
and the taste is very hitter The botanical characters of the plant are 
iinknow n ; it is said to be introduced into llindooatan from Arrakan via Sylhet; 
ami to he used by the natives in a great variety of diseases, always combined 
with other medicines. 

South Afrit an Literal if and Scientific Institution . — At a meeting of this 
Society, on the 5th June, ut Cane Town, Cape of Good Hope, there was read 
n letter from the acting secret^ to Government, inclosing, by order of the 
GovMior, a communication received from Graaff-Rcinct, detailing the progress 
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of a trading party, under the direction of Mess* Hume anjUtodler, which 
had penetrated into Central Afri^y' in a northern direction ^inYattakoo.* 
It was supped, from an observif^of the shadow cast hy theJSL on the 
24th Decejjpror, that this party ‘hid reached the tropic. From the favourable 
descript% given of the country arttf*its productions, the reading of this docu* 
ment excited great interest, and it was suggested that an attempt should be 
made to send a scientific expedition to explore those regions, with thd*object 
of elucidating their geography, the n^ire of their productions, and ^advan- 
tages they may offer to commercial enterprise. This proposal was unanimously 
approved of ; but, in consequence of the inadequacy of the pecuniary means 
of the institution available for such an undertaking, it was determined to pro- 
poso it generally to the public, with the object of raising the requisite funds 
by subscriptions of shares entitling the subscribers to a participation in the 
collections which may be acquired by it. And it was ordered, that a pros- 
pectus, detailing the nature and advantages of this enterprise, be forthwith 
prepared and submitted to the public through the colonial journals. 

In consequence of this suggestion, a prospectus was issued, in which Br. 
Smith proposes to direct in person a scientiflp expedition into Central Africa, 
with the view of “ elucidating the geography of these regions, the nature of 
their productions, and the advantages they may offer to commercial enterprise.” 
The sum required to fit out the expedition is to be raised in shares of £3 each, 
and the “ collections ” will be the property of the shareholders. l)r. Smith’s 
intention is to penetrate, if possible, as far as the equator. 

“ By proceeding from the Cape frontier, near a line drawn from north to 
south, through the centre of the continent, the travellers, besides avoiding the 
regions of pestilence, will fall in with a less formidable class of native tribes 
than are to be found near the coasts, and especially near the great rivers where 
the slave-trade has for centuries converted the barbarian into a savage, and the 
savage into a demon. As far as the missionaries and traders have 3 ct explored 
in this direction, the native-, seem to regard the stranger neither with fcjjpor 
hatred. Repeated journics of great length have recently been made nttion^ 
tribes hitherto unknown, even by name, in every direction northward of 
Lattakoo, which have terminated wit^scarcely any^w'ident deserving the 
name of an adventure, forming a striking contrast with those attempted nearer 
the coast on the eastern side by Cowan and Donovan, Farewell, and others. 
Dr. Cowic and Mr. Green fell a sacrifice to the climate. Farewell’s murder 
was partly the effect of revenge directed against himself and Cliaca, w ith w hom 
he had formed too close a connection to render his passage among hostile 
tribes prudent. Cowan and Denovan were lost by an act of great careless- 
ness, having, in the presence of a dangerous tribe, divided their little party 
into three divisions, which were separately surprised and cut off in an instant. 
But the fact that a single mistake proves fatal, shows the dangers of the route. 

“ The natives in the interior have never yet come into hostile contact with 
Europeans. According to the best accounts^ they are comparatively tranquil, 
mild, and even courteous to strangers, though they carry on war against each 
other with great ferocity. 

“ On the north, the jealousy of barbarous nations, inflamed by religious 
hatred, has almost sealed up this continent against discovery by Europeans 
Solitary tiavellcrs have been cut off', one after another, and it seems impos- 
sible to conduct any armed body of men, sufficiently large to act in self-defence, 
across the desarts. 

• Sec the Viatic Intelligence in our present number. 
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* In ever? reyrcvi, Jien, we may consider the route from the frontier of the 
Cape colony met ly northward, os beset the fewest known dangers. The 
4 probable difficulties and hazards, if we jfldgfe from what has be«. already dia> 
covc$ed, : pre also much less formidable than those which traveiwu must pre- 
pare themselves to meet in other quarters, $ * 

w yijefield of research is extensive. From the thirty-second degree of south 
latituw to the northern tropic, our maps present us with almost a perfect blank. 
This domprises, perhaps, not less than^ne-third or one-fourth of the whole 
continent. And, as we have * always something new from Africa,* a success- 
ful expedition, evon as far as the southern tropic, can scarcely fail to increase 
the sum of the naturalist’s stores, while it will afford useful information not only 
to the trader, but also to the civilized communities now forming on tho extre- 
mities, and on the coasts of Africa, At present we are very much in the dark 
as to the risk we run of being visited sooner or later by souje ‘powerful con- 
queror from the interior,* That such a personage may spring up is rendered 
more credible than wc have hitherto considered it, by the recent acquaintance 
formed with Dingnan and Mnssalakitze. Our apprehensions are not strong of 
any very formidable attack froi^thcsc chiefs, or from any resembling them in 
the interior. But it is well to know the character and resources of all who 
may hereafter become our allies or our enemies .” — South African Comm. Adver. 
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History of the British Colonics. By R. Montgomery Martin. In Five Volumes. 

Vol. I. Possessions in Asia. London, 18 ‘if. Cochrane and McCrone. 

Mr. Martin lias, in the work of which the first portion is now before us, meditated 
an undertaking of Immense grasp and great importance; a work which, if properly 
executed, must secure to him a reputation that wiil prove some consolation for the 
44 little encouragement” he hus experienced from the “purveyors of literature.” 
Duqig the last twenty yeurs, our colonics and remote settlements have attracted much 
^pf the attention of the mother country; their population has augmented in numbers 
and improved in character ; science and intellectual pursuits have mingled there with 
commercial occupatioiULand subdued their sordid tendency ; and a relish for political 
privileges has obliterat^nany of the nu&sof distinction between the natives of Bri- 
tain and of the Bntisli Colonies. The want of a comprehensive history of these vast 
possessions has been felt ; matei lals have been long accumulating, and nothing was want- 
ing but an individual of sufficient talent, industry, and resolution to undertake a task 
which requires no small measure of each. Mr. Martin has, in his other works, evinced 
a penchant for and familiarity with tlu* dry statistical derails which belong to such a 
work ; his industry and facility of execution appear very considerable, and if these 
^qualities are accompanied by a rigid attention to accuracy, which is the prime quality 
in a work of this nature, the British public will have to thank him for a 4t national 
work.** We press upon him the necessity of minute attention to accuracy* because, 
in the first place, we are naturally led to apprehend, from the rapidity with which his 
works are executed, something like precipitation, and secondly, because we observe 
marks of it in various parts of tins volume, which may, indeed, he no more than typo- 
graphical errors. lie must be aware that accuracy is almost as essential to the value 
of such a work, as to that of logarithmic tables. The advice of old Montaigne to writers 
in general applies with peculiar force to statistical writers i “ quits pensent I ien apant 
M jyroduire ; qut let hate ?" 

The local knowledge Mr. Martin possesses of the countries he treats of, having re- 
sided In Australia and in India, and having spent 4< one-third of an active life in travel- 
ling among, and investigating tjl advantages of, our transmarine possessions," is no 
trifling addition to his qualifications for such a work. 
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Instead of attempting to puttatetlw the content* pf th« presort relume, we my 
state that it indadea eHtyhing rejripg to the statistics of dur possession^ 
the details bfck Martin hi*, with jj^industry, collected from i variety of souttes, 
most of thenrofficial. He has in<dijde<inikewise, some notices of Chih^ which are* 
far from Wfig out of place in sucl/a Work, connected a* that empire ii, ttfatiftgdly, 
with our Eastern territories. The claims which our colonies prefer t<f the attention 
of all classes in the mother-country we cannot better describe than in the following 
picturesque, we may say eloquent, passage from Mr. Martin's dedication ^to tit* 
King.- # r 

** The transmarine dominions of this insular kingdom offer— -to the agriculturist 
measureless fields for pasturage and tillage— to the manufacturer an incalculable exten- 
sion of the home-market for the disposal of his wares— to the merchant and mariner 
vast marts for profitable traffic in every product with which nature has bounteously 
enriched the earth— to the capitalist an almost interminable site for the profitable in- 
vestment of his funds— and to the industrious, skilful, •and intelligent emigrant, an area 
of upwards of two millions of square miles, where every species of mental ingenuity 
and manual labour may be developed and nurtured into action, with advantage to the 
whole family of man. England has no need to manufacture beet-root sugar (ns France), 
her West and East- India possessions yield an inexhaustible profusion of thccatt*; 
groin (whether wheat, barley, oats, maize, or ric^ everywhere abounds} her Asiatic, 
American, Australian, and African possessions contain boundless supplies of timber, 
com, coal, iron, copper, gold, hemp, wax, tar, tallow, &c. ; the finest wools are grown 
m lief South Asian regions ; cotton, opium, silk, coffee, cocoa, tobacco, saltpetre, 
spices, spirits, wines, and fruits, are procurable of every variety, and to any extent, in 
the cast and in the west, in the north and in the south of the empire ; on the icy coast 
of Labrador, as well as at the opposite Pole, her adventurous hunters and fishers pur- 
sue their gigantic game almost within sight of their protecting flag ; and on every soil 
and under every habitable clinic, Britons, desirous of change, or who cannot find occu- 
pation at home, may be found implanting or extending the language, law8> and liberties 
of their father land. In fine, Sire, on this wondrous empire, the solar orb never sets { 
while the hardy woodsman and heroic hunter on the St. Lawrence and Ottawa nre 
shivering beneath a wintry solstice, the peaceful, but no less meritorious, farmer and 
shepherd on the Kysna and Ilawkesbury are rejoicing over the golden grain anipFcece 
of the autumnal southern clime, and every breeze that blows from the Arctic to tl^ 
Antarctic circles is wafting over the unfathomable ocean myriads — 

4 Whose march is on the idtuntain wave, 

Whose home is on the deep.' 

A descriptive Catalogue of Hare and Unedited Homan Coins , from the Earliest Period 
of the Roman Coinage to the extinction of the Empire under Constantine Palcoloyos. 
With numerous Plates from the Originals. By J. Y. Akkuman, F.3.A. In two 
Vols. London, 18.qt. E. Wilson, 

This is a w ork of superior pretensions and character ; it is not the hasty compilation 
of a tasked author, but the production of a mini of extensive conversaffby with the 
branch of science to which it relates. We are not aware of any work to which we 
could direct the numismatic student, which would afford him the information he will 
derive from this, the correctness of which we have ascertained in a good many in- 
stances. It docs not, us Mr. Akerman observes, “ comprise an account of every 
Roman coin at present known, but only of such as from their rarity, or their interest, 
are more eagerly sought for by collectors than common types.” Hie drawings we arc 
assured (and we believe) have been “in every instance” made from the actual coins. 
They are not what is termed elegant engravings, that is, representations whose fidelity 
is a little sacrificed to beauty of effect ; but they are singularly true to their originals, 
and do much credit to an artist who, it appears, is new- to this branch of engraving. 
Many errors in preceding catalogues are correcled|jispccially in the brief biographical 
notices. Upon the whole, we think the woik deserves a strong recommendation. 
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An’JIistorical Vim of the Progress of the Physical and Mathematical Sciences, from the 
Earliest Agm% the Present Times. ByJto^Rev. Badbn Powell, M.A. F.R.S. 
Being Vol. X*!. of Dr. Gardner’s Cabinet Cy^peedia. London, 1834k Longman 
* and C<k Taylor. 

Xl&V|riol!hcr of the valuable treatises contorted in the philosophical ^partment 
of tlji*‘Coite«0lS?i. Professor Powell’s work is not unworthy of the companionship of 
Sir J. Werschell’s treatise, which is the highest eulogy we can, perhaps, pronounce 
upon sifh* work. It is a misfortune, however, that Mr. Powell was confined within 
the penurious limits of one volume; twdQrolumes, at the least, should have been 
devoted to a subject of so vast a compass. The portion which treats of the history of 
the sciences down to the time of Newton, inclusive, is everything that could he de- 
sired in an epitome of this kind ; but of “ the discoveries of Newton’s successors,”* 
which arc compressed within less than thirty pages, we have necessarily, as Mr, * 
Powell advertises the reader, “ a very meagre sketch.” 

Notwithstanding this drawback, the work is full of information and ofinterest; the 
topics are treated as popularly as possible, and the attention of the reader is directed 
mainly to ‘‘those leading researches and discoveries, which gave a character to the 
science of the age, or were romaikable as opening the way to the yet more valuable 
inventions of after times.” 

Revived Thoughts on the foundation of a Great National Institution, intended more 
especially for the reception of Orphan Children of the Officers of the British Army; 
Ivt so constituted as to form, at th * same time, a highly- respectable yet economical 
Public Seminary for the Education of Officers' Sons and Daughters in general By 
U. Lachlan (late) Major in 17th ltcgt. PI) mouth, 183k Nettlcton. 

The object of this pamphlet is so fully explained in the title-page, that we might 
almost be content with citing it, hut that we are anxious to express our sense of the 
benevolent and praisevvoi thy aim of the projector, and our approbation of the details 
of liis scheme, as lar ns they go. 

The fip«t obstaele to it is, the difficulty of setting the machinery in motion, by raising 
Mifhcient pecuniary rc-.oiiioos. Major Lachlan’s suggestion is this . “ Let the army, 
mi the first instance, do it- p.ut nobly and liberally towauls a cause so peculiarly its 
own j and then, hut not till then, will it have a light tu expect that Government should 
markets nppiobation of so vat ion all i/ impoitaut an institution, by either a liberal pecu- 
niary grant hi aid of its Inundation, or by the promise ot the allotment of some unap- 
propriated public edifice lor its use, as •mon as the necessary preliminaries shall have 
been hi ought to umloid||d matunty. Nay, it may not be amiss to observe, that the 
establishment of stub an institution might, under ptoper regulations, be the means of 
saving Government both tumble and expense, hum the tendency which it would have 
to simplify, as well as restm-t, the calls upon the compassionate fund to the helpless 
and ciiUcal peiiod of youth alone.” 

LITERARY I N ’1’ E U.IGE N CE. 

The Madras Literal y Society and Auxilaiy of the Royal Asiatic Society is about to 
sanction the publication, under its auspices, of a Monthly Journal, upon the plan of 
the Journal of the Asiatic Society vf Bengal, to be entitled the Madras Journal of 
Literature ami Sen no, 

Mr. (»ut/laff has issued a prospectus at Canton of a monthly pciiodical work, the 
■ object of which is to counteiact the high and exclusive notions of the Chinese, by 
' making them acquainted with our arts, sciences, and principles. It will not treat of 
politics, nor tend to exasperate then minds by harsh language upon any subject. The 
work hits already received the patronage of several t limese gentlemen. 

Tiavels into Bokhaia, in the year 1832, perloiined under the orders of the Supreme 
Government of India; by Lieut. Alexander Bui lies, of the Bombay aimy, is in the Press. 

Also, An Account ol the principal Objects worthy of notice, made during a resi- 
dence of Twenty Years, m Egypt, with Remarks on the Manners and Customs of the 
Ancient Egyptians, ^r.; by J. G. Wilkinson, Esq. 

Agjioem entitled “the Wonders ot Clmosand the Creation exemplified,” with Notes 
Ucftfudiiy: the duelling ot the i'linfty and ot Imnutcrwlism, is in the Press. 
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Abu^ Hassai* Am brn Alkiiayr, the son of Hosayn,^eipCl^H f 
the son of Abd-ar-Rahman, the son of Abdallah ben Masudi) Hjpzcli or 
Hodali, surnamed Masudi, the author of, perhaps, the most vahjaWe work 
in the Arabian language, was boqg about the close of the ninth century of 
our era, at Bagdad, then the splendid seat of the Khalifat. He was of a 
very illustrious family. Reiske, in his notes to the Annals of Abu’lfeda,* 
has given a long passage from Ebn Kotayba, on “ the celebrated race of 
the Masudis.” Abdallah, the son of Masud, says this author, was of tfye 
tribe ofHodail (consequently al Hodali, not al llazeli, is his patronymic); 
his prenomen was Abu Abd-ar-Rahman, who was cadi under Omar and 
Othman, and who died at Medina, A. 1 1 . 82 (A.D. GJ3). He left .three 
sons, Abd-ar-Rahman, Otba, and Abu Obeydah. The first had two sons, 
Casern and MAan; Casern was cadi of Sufa; MAan had a son, Casern, 
who was also cadi of Cufa, without salary : lie was well versed in tradi- 
tions, poetry, genealogy, and history. Abdallah’s second son, Otba, had 
Abdallah, whose sons were Abu Omays, Otba, and Abd-ar-Rahman Masudi, 
surnamed the greater Masudi, to distinguish him from Abdallah ben Ahd-al- 
Malek, son of Abu Obeydah, the lesser Masudi. Otba, the second son 
of Abdallah ben Masud, died under the Khalifat of Omar, leaving a son, 
Abdallah, surnamed Abu Abd-ar-Rahman, who died at Cufa, in the reign 
of Abd-td-Malek, son of Mcrvan, leaving a son, Ohejdallah, a person 
of great learning, of whom his pupil, Zohril, '•peaks with the highest ve- 
neration. HediedA.H. *)& (A.D. 71?) : other authorities place Ins death, 
at Medina, four years later. Hcrbelot sajs, that Abu Abd-nr-Rfthmun 
Abdallah ben Masud was an intimate friend of the prophet, and one of the 
Al Sahabahf or companions of lus llight from Mecca. He adds: “ it is 
said, that he was in the two flights (that of Ethiopia and that of Medina), 
and that he prayed with his face towards the two keblahs (Jerusalem and 
Mecca)." The descendants of this Ebn Masud look from him the cogno- 
men of Masudi. 

Of the events of Masudi*? life, though it must have been an eventful 
one, there are but few records, anil these are chiefly supplied by himself. 
It is remarkable that Abu’lfcda makes no mention of Masudi, in lus Annals, 
under the year he died, and that Ebn Klulkan has omitted him in lus lives 
of Illustrious Men. He acquired the title of sheikh, or doctor, which is a 
pledge of his learning, and it appears (though this seems rather an inference 
drawn by Dhahabi from his writings than a recorded fact) that he adopted 
the tenets of the Motazalahs , or ‘Separatists,’ a sect which the Musul- 
mans hold to be heretical or not orthodox. The leading doclrincs of the 
sect arc these: — they maintain that there arc no attributes in the Deity, 
separate from his essence; that the Word of God ( e , g. the Coran ) is not 

uncreated, consequently not eternal ; that Musulmans, who commit great 

% 
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sins, are not to.be considered as lost tv the faith, neither are they to be re- 
garded ns true believers ; and they also recognize the doctrine of free-will. 
In short, Jhey appear to be a sect of liberal thinkers, whose itotions have 
A^ifigturc of the .school philosophy of the middle ages: the writers 
of "this J:]<Mfe.evince that they have studied the Greek philosophers, of whose 
leading’opaions Masudi lumself has given a brief summary. It has been 
suggested, with great probability, by ^)e ISacy, that Masudis heresy may 
have excluded him from the notice of Abu’lfeda, Ebn Khilkan, and other 
orthodox writers. 

We learn from the works of our author, that he passed a great part 
his life, which was not of protracted length, in travel. This is explicitly 
stated in the preface to Ins kildb al Tanheeh walishrcij , or i Book of 
Indication and Admonition,’ his last work, completed the very year he died 
(and which conlains some scanty dctaih of Ins literary history), wherein he 
craves indulgence for the errors of his book, “ as well,” he says, u for 
those which are incident to all who are subject to the infirmities of human 
nature, as (or tlio^c into which I nmy have been led by the length of my 
absence and my distance from my native country, and the multitude of my 
journies to the East and to the West;” and he cites and applies to himself 
sortie verses of the poet Abu Temani, implying the great extent of his 
travels, and the pciils and accidents he had encountered in them. There is 
reason to belic\e, indeed, lie so states, that he traversed Persia, India, and 
Transoxiana; that he travelled amongst the Khazars in Caucasus, and visited 
Armenia, the Greek Empire, Spam, and vanous parts of Afiica. 

The precise date when lie commenced his journies (as extensive as those 
of Ebn llatutn, whom he preceded four centuries), it is impossible to ascer- 
tain. lie mentions, m his woik just rcfeired to, that, in A ll. 303 (A.D 
91f)-l(i), — when, in all probability, lie was very young, perhaps not more 
than seventeen or eighteen— whilst tiavellmg in Persia, at a place called 

w Inch, there can lie no doubt, ‘ns conjectured by L)e Sacy, is a clerical error 
for Istakhar, he saw a book containing the history of all the 

Sassanide kings of Persia, with each of their portraits coloured, just as the 
individual appealed on the day of his death. lie adds that there were 
twenty -live of these king", and two females, and that the duration of the 
dynasty wn*. slated in the book at 133 yeais, one month and seven days. 
The book fmther mentioned that it had been composed, fiotn the originals 
(documents and poitiaits) pieserved in the royal treasury, A. II. 1 13 (A.D. 
732), and translated liom Persian into Arabic for llashem, son of Abd- 
al-Mulek, son of Merwan. Masudi describes the figure and costume of 
the liist and last of these princes, Ardeshecr and Yezdejerd. The sub- 
stance upon which this book was written, he says, was of a rich purple 
hue, but w hether paper or parchment he could not tell, “ by reason of its 
beauty and strength.” Jl would appeur that Ma«udi, dunng his sojourn in 
Persia, had close communication with the Payees, who, at that time, seem 
to hafai possessed consideiable mlluciuc and aulhonty. He tells us that 
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they had asupreme pontiff, called a Moled (which impJiel tchief of the 
Mag*’)} whose name in his timf^a? Anmadh ; bis predecessor's was As- 
j^ndyar. His inquiries of the Parsees were principally diiytod *t^,|he 
history of the Sassanide nionarchs, which was contained, he 
Shah Ndmeh (this, it will be recollected, was forty years antecfcJentSitQ the 
birth of Firdausi), which valuable document (whether that befd% referrgd 
to, or another, is not very clear) was kept with great care and secrecy by 
the Parsees, and confined to their priests and principal persons. 

It must have been immediately after this, that he took a voyage to the 
e|St coast of Africa; for he states that he left the island of Madagascar, 
which he calls Kambalu, or Phanbalu, or Caniclu (for the MSS. discover 
endless varieties in the orthography and pointing of proper names), and 
which, he states, was then inhabited by Mohamcdans, in A. IT. 301 (A.l). 
010-17), on his return to Sanjar, the capital of Oman. The details he 
gives of Africa (Moghreb) arc not \ cry copious. Me records the names 
of several countries, and mentions that certain Kharcgites, emigrants fiom 
the vicinity of Ispahan, in Persia, had taken up their residence at a place 
called Sus. He speaks of a very powerful nation termed the walrtraks, 
whose king Imre the title of phalimi ; their territories adjoined Solnla. It 
is evident that the political state of Africa, in Masudi’ s time, w as much ttic 
same as at present ; for he states that a vast number of distinct and indc- 
pendant tribes was scattered throughout the deserts. 

It was probably whilst on his way to Africa, that Masudi saw and formed 
an acquaintance, at Bassorah, with the celebrated cadi of that city, Abu 
Khalifah, which is mentioned by Abu’lmohassan : Abu Khalifah died the 
13th of Rabi the first, 3(15 (A.l). 1st September !M 7). 

Prior to the \ear 320 (A.l). 032) we find him in Palestine, where he 
contracted an intimacy with several learned .lews of Egypt; amongst the 
rest with the celebrated Rabbi John, son Zachariah Kateb, of 'Tiberias, 
whose death took place about that year, according to our author. 

He completed Ins travels before A ll. 332 (A.l). JM3-41), for in that 
year he published the first edition of his great work, hhnuj-ud-dhuhith ua 
Maidan-al-juha r, 1 Meadows of Hold and Mines of Precious Stones, 
which appears to ha\c been receded with an avidity propmtioned to its 
value and importance, and was soon, as lie tells us, in every body ’s hands. 
A greatly impro\ed, enlarged, and more accurate edition was published by 
him the year of his death ; but of this second edition it does not appear that 
any copy is extant. 

He now retired to Bagdad, his native place, expecting, after his 
long tods of mind and body, to enjoy repose; but, owing to some disas- 
trous event, the nature of which no wilier has specified, and to which 
Masudi refers only in obscure and mysterious terms (M. Saint Martin sug- 
gests that his heretical opinions may have been the cause), lie was com- 
pelled with sorrow and regret to become an exile from the place of his birth) 
and to seek a refuge in Egypt. In Ins Kildh at Tanhceh , after a tq^clu 
ingeulogv upon Bagdad, he says “ this city has now become the dearer to 
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me through the misfortune which has obliged me to quit this ettpitsf, where 
I was born and educated, »but from whence the stroke of fate has exiled me." 
I tidied* in the month of Jumadi the second, 315 (September or Octoby 
9<jp)V^1?Q8tat, the capital of Egypt. D’Herbelot, and Reiske after 
him* Jjiace his death a year later. 

Of ,tb£ Indefatigable industry of our author, of his intellectual character, 
and of the value of his labours, the summary of his travels given by M. 
Saint Martin* will afford some criterion : — 

He has not confined himself, like the generality of Musulman writers, to 
compiling absurd legends and improbable fables. The attention of Ma#|di 
embraced every branch of the science of history which employs the learned of 
our own days, lie has examined and compared the opinions of the ancient 
Greek, Hindu, and Sake an philosophers, respecting the origin of the world; 
he has .discussed the various systems of chronology which have sprung from 
different texts and translations, as well as the hypotheses of astronomers and 
philosophers. He has consideicd the form and dimensions of our globe; the 
systems of Marinus Tyrius (whose work he distinctly states he had seen) and 
of Ptolemy furnished him materials for luminous observations He has des- 
cribed all the celebrated regions of the ancient world, their population, cities, 
mountains, rivers, &c. f overlooking nothing worthy of remark, from the coun- 
try of Jelalckah (Gnllicia) and the Baskunes (Gascony), to the vast empire of 
China and the great islands of the Indian ocean, which, in his time, were fre- 
quently visited by Arabian navigators ; and from the sea of Varanges and Nu- 
kirad (or Great Novogorod) to Sofala and Madagascar. Most of the regions 
be describes were actually seen by him. He expatiates at length upon the 
mountainous parts of India and the confines of Persia, where, in his time, 
there were a number of Persian tribes who had sought a refuge from the yoke 
and persecution of the Arabs in these inhospitable regions, whence, many years 
after, they descended to impose laws on Asia and the rest of the world. He 
has given some interesting details respecting the Turkish tribes, and the fol- 
lowers of Manes, inhabiting the regions which separate Persia from China, 
lie concurs with the Chinese historians in assigning an Arabian origin to the 
sovereigns of Tibet. The dc->ciiption of the Caucasus and of the Caspian Sea 
affords an ample topic for the commentaries of a writer who was equally 
versed in Greek and in Oriental literature. He knew the Bulgarians of the 
Danube and their brethren of the Volga. His account of the empire of Con- 
stantinople is highly curious, and would repay the trouble of comparison with 
that of the Emperor Constantine Porphyrogenetes : the two authors would 
mutually illustrate each other. What abundant resources arc found in the 
pages of Masudi for promoting an acquaintance with the history of the reli- 
gions, the languages, the alphabets, cuneiform or otherwise, the calendar, and 
monuments of the ancient Persians! What he has related is the result of 
conversations with the most able Mobedt and Dcsloort, or of what he found 
either in the original books of the followers of Zoroaster, or in works which 
had been translated into Arabic in the time of the Ominiades, and under the 
first Abassidc khalifs. A chapter in his work on an ancient Syrian empire, 
antecedent to that of Nineveh, derived from Saharan and Syrian books which 
are now lost, might give rise to many important observations. In the history 
of^he sovereigns of Nineveh, he gives a narrative of the conquests of Semi- 

* Biogr. Utmemlk-, t. xwii. art. 
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rofnia ia Armenia: a fact not found in the Greek authors possess, but 
corresponding with what we read jr^Moses of Kh6rcn, whoseWacity is at- 
tested by the modern Armenians, who still apply to the ancient city of Van 
tlte name of ‘ City of Scmiramis,* and that of * Brook of Sem»rftriifLt#a 
stream which flows in the neighbourhood. Masudi is not less exa^t 
treats of the political and ecclesiastical history of the Roman empire, 

This outline of the great universal history of Masudi, drawn a mas-' 
terly hand, w ill probably suggest the question, why has no attempt been 
made to translate so valuable a work, which, as the writer wc have ju$t 
quoted observes, “ would be a signal service to letters, and might eontri- 
bfltc to alter very materially the notion which many persons entertain of 
Arabian literature ?” Half the cost, which has been expended in England 
upon meagre and vapid translations of Oriental authors who can afford no 
real information, might have given to English readers a portion, at least, of 
the valuable work of Masudi, manuscripts of which exist in most of the 
great libraries of Europe : that of Paris has four, one of which is perfect, 
though, like the others, of the first edition. 

In the first volume of the Notices et Extraits des Manuscripts de la 
TUbliotheque du Rot is a long analysis of this work (commencing with 
the creation of the world), by M. de (Juignes, which is, however, very 
dull, inaccurate, and unsatisfactory. lie accuses Masudi of too great 
bre\ity in some parts, of want of arrangement, and more frequently of 
intermingling fable with fact, which his history of India seems to confirm, 
though Masudi states that he visited Multan and Kanouj, then ruled by a 
powerful native king. 

The last work of our author, to which we have already referred, the 
Kiidb al Tanbeeh , has been subjected to an aide analysis by the 13aron 
de Sacy, m the eighth volume of the same collection ; and as TWasudi 
states that it is an epitome of the other, we shall make a few extracts from 
this anal) sis, in order that our author may have more justice done him than 
he would have, if wc adopted the unfavourable estimate fonned of his 
work by De Guignes. 

Masudi states, m his preface, that his great work was intended to record 
“ the history of past ages, of ancient nations, of extinct geneiations, and 
of fallen kingdoms and that this was followed by another “ middle” work, 
on the same subject, lie then mentions four other works written by lum, of 
an historical character (all of which, M. de Sacy suspects, arc only por- 
tions of his great work) ; after which ho details the contents of the present, 
which appears to be a digest or epitome of the preceding, chiefly of the 
Meadows and Mines. 

In the description \>hich he gives of Egypt, which he calls, in the phra- 
seology of Holy Writ, “a land of milk and honey,” lie mentions pepper 
amongst the productions of the Said. 

In the chapter on the Seven Climates, their denominations, limits, &e., he 
says : — 

I have seen these distinguished by different colours in several booki^the 
best of the kind is in the Treatise of Geography by Marinas 
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ijm'fjjA I, and in the figure made for the Khalif Mamtirt (aboitf 100* years 
before), in the constructipn of which several learned men combined their 
labours. The world was there represented, with its celestial spheres, its star# 
the cotHmet)tj the sea, the inhabited and uninhabited parts of the earth, the 
countries Occupied by each nation, the great cities, &c. This figure is of 
more'ygtye than the preceding which are found in the geography of Ptolemy, 
that of Marinus, and othtfs. 

Here is evidence that the work of Marinus T y rius was extant at this 
tape, and perhaps translated into Arabic. 

In speaking of the river Tigris, he refers to one of his former works, 
wherein he hod entered more particularly into the fact of this river having 
been turned from its ancient course, which took place, he says, in the time 
of Khosrou Parvez, king of Persia, it would appear, through some sudden 
and violent cause. The river, he slates, formerly flowed through Jarkhi 
(Juji or .Jukhi); by its change of course it submerged the district of Thart- 
hoor (or Tliutlioor) in the country of Casear, and other places, so that they 
became marshes. Ue adds that the ancient bed of the river might still be 
distinctly traced. This may be a fact of some importance in settling the 
topography of places in Mesopotamia. 

In the chapter on the different d\ nasties of the kings of Persia, Masudi 
has given some curious details respecting Zoroaster, the Areata, and the 
different alphabets invented by that sage or employed by the mtgi. He 
states that the language, m which the Areata was written, was no longer 
understood in Ins tune ; but that certain portions of this book had been 
translated into modern Persian, and which the Parsecs read in their prayers. 
He alleges that Zoroaster composed a commentary on the A vesta , called 
Zend, yhicli signifies, he says, ‘ Explanation of the Word of the Lord;' 
that Zoroaster then wrote likewise an interpretation of, or a commentary 
on, the Z end , in the Persian tongue, wluqli he named Baczend for l J a- 
tend ) ; that, lastly, certain learned persons amongst the moled# and her - 
beds (chief priests and nobles) composed a commentary upon tins commen- 
tary, which was called Akerdah ; and that this was burned by Alexander 
after bis victory o\er the Persians. 

Of the Moluh 7 ateai/f, or Aisncides, Masudi speaks thus: 

The Moluk Tawnt/f, or kings of Satrapies, formed about a hundred in num- 
ber, Persians as well as Nabathscans ami Arabs; they occupied all the coun- 
tries which reach fiom the extremity of Athoor (Assyria), which is Mosul, to 
the most remote regions of Persia. They resided during the winter in Irak, 
and during summer at Alshcez (Ecbataua ?), in the province of Aderbijan. 
Even to this day there are seen in this place astonishing remains of antiquity, 
figures and edifices adorned with wonderful sculpture, representing the hea- 
vens, the stars, the world, animals, Ac. They had in this part a pyrteum, 
which enjoyed, under all the dynasties of Persia, a great celebrity, and waa 
called Adbrkhath , a term derived from adher , one of the names of 

4 fire ’ in the Persian language, and Ush (or A<W<), which means ‘good,* .When 
a kjpg of Persia ascended the throne, he made a pilgrimage on foot to this 
pjTCum, to dcmoustiatchis lcspcct foi this fire. The Ashganians, of all the. 
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kings of Sat^pieg, are the only ones mentioned.^ .the annals and dumudii. 
because they held a distinguished rank amongst alFtjjese sovereigns, and posl 
sessed a larger territory. The first of these kings Vas Ashak, whowa$di*- 
cended from king Kaykaoos. 

Masudi's acquaintance with the Israelites of Egypt and 
to have led him to make minute inquiries into their history and chtiraeter. 
In his chapter on the kings of Greece, frpm Philip, father of Alexander, 
to Cleopatra, he has some notices of this nation. He states that their 
scriptures, that is, “ the Law, the Prophets, and the Psalms, in all twenty- 
four books,” were translated by contemporary Jews of great worth, whom 
he knew r , into the Arabic language. Some Jews, he states, were Ash- 
maath , forming the bulk and lower order of the nation ; others were 
Ananites (disciples of Anan, son of Daoud, hereafter mentioned), who 
taught the dogma of justice and unity. Of the number of the Ashnmath 
were the llabbrJohn, before mentioned, and ISayd, son of Vakooh Fay- 
joomi. “ Sayd had some adventures in Irak, with Daoud son of Zakkny, 
of the race of David, Chief of the Captivity, and resisted him under the 
Khalifat of Moktadcr : parties were, on this occasion, formed amongst 
the Jews.” Fayjoomi put himself at the head of a great number of Jew's, 
who acknowledged him as their chief. lie died in 3 JO (A. I). 031-32). 
He speaks of religious discussions, “on the abrogation of Jaws and reli- 
gions,” wifh several Jews of learning and worth in Egypt and Bagdad. 

M. De Sacy points out three facts of some importance in this passage : 
1st. that the Hebrew scriptures had been translated into Arabic, by Jewish 
doctors; 2d. the testimony to the history and death of Snadias, or Snyd; 
3d. the fixing the sense of the word ashmaath , first noticed by himself in 
his Chrestomathie A robe. 

In treating of the emperors of Constantinople, under the article “He- 
radius,” Masiidi digresses into a long disquisition about the Christian reli- 
gion, the four Evangelists, the Acts of the Apostles, the fourteen epistles 
of St. Paul (our canonical number), and the book (Apostolical Consti- 
tutions) of Clement, respecting which, lie sa>s, “ many Christians, whom 
I have seen, entertain doubts and do not admit to be authentic.” 

The Arabyin history contained in the work consists of a very abridged 
life of Mahomet, and of the Uiahfs down to the author's time. The por- 
tion which relates to the Knrmaths L more copious. Masudi mentions the 
names of a variety of works relating to Mussulman sects, which arc unfor- 
tunately lost. 

He concludes by stating that a preceding edition of this work had born 
given the jear before (A. II. 3*14), and winch was less than half its present 
bulk; adding: “ Ali ben Ilosayn ben All Masudi finished this w'ork at 
Fostat, the capital of Egypt, in A H. 3 15, under the Khalifat of Moti, 
and whilst Constantine, son of Leo, and grandson of Bayiil, reigned over 
the Greeks, the year which is the 1208th of Alexander son of Philip the 
Greek? Praise be to God alone !” 

M. de Sacy has given the following list of the works of Ma&udi : 
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, K-M Amman, or < H»to7 »f Past Age., of AncwM IW*. of. Eltioc 
Ccm , and of Fallen Kingdoms.’ Th» was Ihe flrrt of fea «-or^ u ft ft ^ 
lioncd (as'Well as the succeeding) in thegrcat history; it is highly spoJten ofhy Oriew,l 
writers. An cpitomo of it is said to exist in the Royal Library at Copenhagen, though 

its ideality if doubted, 

Alafysnth, the middle book. Lott. 

3 Mvnj ad Mahab uhi Miiddan al Juhar , frc., or ‘ Meadows of Cold and 
MiifcotPAciouB Stones, gft present oHircd to the most illustrious kings and the most 
learned men. dThis is the great woik , of wbith tbe second and most complete and 
accurate edition, is lost. 

,' Ah 4 r Kitdb Fanuni at Mdartf^c., or * Treatise on Different Sorts of Knowledge, and 
on events which have happened in past ages. 1 Lost. 

5, Kiidb Dhakftayr Alaloom, c., or ‘ Treasures of Sciences, and what has passed in 
preceding ages.’ Lost. 

G. Kildh Num al Joodhar, Sfc. } or, * Collar of Pearls.’ A treatise on the govern- 
Went of provinces and armies. Lost. 

7. Kilubal Istukakar , i$c., or ‘ Memorial of what has happened in antecedent times,’ 
Lost. 


8. Kitub al Tanbeeh al mhshraf, or ‘ Book of Indication and Admonition,’ the work 
analyzed by M. de Sacy. 

9. Kitdb nezm Aluuldin, ffc., or ‘ Indicative Marks of Fundamental Dogmas, dis- 
posed in proper order.’ Lust. 

10. Kxtdb item Aladlat , §v., or ‘ Fundamentals of Religion, arranged methodically.’ 
Lost. 

11. KUdb Almasdyl IVulald , $fc ., ' Questions and Difficulties on Sects and Religions.’ 

I.o«t. _ _ M 

12. Kitdb Khautyn addeen tea sir AlCillcmecn , or * Treasures of Religion and the 
Secret of the Learned.' Lost. 

13. Ahnakdlat fee osul A/dyundt, or ‘Discourse on the Fundamental Dogmas of 
different Creeds.’ Lost. 

14. Kilab sir Alhydt , or * Book of the Secret of Life. Lost. 

15. llisdlat A I bay an, f(C. , a treatise on tbe names of the I mans descended froip 
Ali, their number, history, &c. Lost, 

1G. Alaldibar al Mdsiulyutf a collection of anecdotes, which may be called Masu 1 - 
diann. Lost. , 

17. Kitdb wasl al Majahs, a work on the Conquest of Spain by the Arabs, and the 
Musulman sovereigns of that country. Lost. 

18. Kitdb taknllab addool wataghayar dlurd tea alma/eel, a treatise on the succession 
of tho different dynasties and on the changes of religious opinions and sects, in which 
the author relates the commencement of the power of the Fatainiain Africa down to 
Abu Tamim Maad, tbe same with Moezz eddin Allah, who conquered Africa shortly 
after Masudi’s death. 

19. Kitdb ahibunat fee osul Aldydnat , or ‘ Fundamental Dogmas of Religion,’ being 
• Treatise on Heretical Sects, Dualists, Materialists, or other enemies of the dogma of 
the Unity. This is supposed to be the same as No. 1.3. 

There is another work mentioned by Masudi, which is not included in M. de Sacy’s 
list ; namely, Atookutil farsdn al Ajcm, or ' Combats of Cavaliers against tbe Persians,' 
which, he says, he composed as a counterpart to that of Abu Obcydah Mamar ben AL 
mathnu, entitled Aloddtil farsdn al Aiab, or 1 Combats of Cavaliers against the Arabs.' 
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ROMANCES FROM UE'AL LIFE. 

No. VI.— The Rivals, * 

Eleven guns, fired from the battery in the centre of cantonjpeat^ - 0 
that part of the station out of its propriety, announced the $riv*i of fcriga- 
dier Cluttendorf, passing through Cawnpore upon his tour ofHuty^Ammg 
friend of mine, studying hard to qualify himself fo$the interpre&mfiifm hit 
corps, was breakfasting with me at the time ; little did he thifb, jjoor fellow, 
that these guns were sounding the knell of the fairest and brightest hope£ of 
his life. Charles Montresor, gentle reader, was in love. A Bupernuroerliy 
lieutenant, his expectations of promotion were not of the most vivid descrip- 
tion, and his chance of obtaining the object of his affections rested entirely 
upon the appointment above-mentioned, which was vacant, and for which he 
was working very diligently. He had won the young lady by all the rules of 
chivalry; but what has chivalry to do with these degenerate days? Colone 
Glanville, the papa, and the commandant of my friend’s regiment, had looked 
so many tigers in the face, that the contemplation occasioned a mysterious 
but not uncommon result : the colonel’s features, rough at all times, had 
assumed somewhat of a ferocious aspect, nor was the resemblance entirely 
confined to the exterior. Nobody ever suspected the colonel of possessing an 
inordinate share of the milk of human kindness, and as he grew every day 
more like a tiger in countenance, so also did his words and actions correspond 
with his looks. After his latest encounter with the monarch of the jungle, 
the siinilwSy had become much more striking ; it was a ticklish affair, and but 
for Montrcsofs presence of mind, and unerring skill as a marksman, must 
have terminated fatally. Whether the officers of the regiment, or even the 
supernumerary lieutenant himself, afterwards had occasion to regret the disap- 
ppintment of the assailant, l do not pretend to say ; but the colonel, dragged 
out of the howdah, and actually in the clutch of a tiger, springing unexpectedly 
from the high bank of a ravine, was rescued from impending death by awe - 
aimed ball from Montrcsor’s rifle, who, fortunately, was within gun-shot at 
the time, and, trusting to the atcuracy of h,s eye, brought the savage down 

before he could complete his work. . , 

Up to this period, the loves of Emily Glanville and Charles Montresor had 

been more hopeless than any recorded of the Montagues and the Capulet. 
the Lamhertazzis and the Gcreimcis; but the colonel ... the first flush of h.s 
gratitude towards the preserver of his life, relented, that is eond.Uon. ly, the 
attainment of the interpretership being a me <,uanon. Charles sate . own to 
his studies with unflinching resolution; he was quickly mastering the difficulties 
of the Persian, and his n.oonshie gave him hopes of passing an examination 
a much shorter period than that usually allotted to the acquirement o an 
Oriental language. “ How happily the days of Thalaba passed on I A sun- 
set, he flew to his beloved, and though not permitted (the ciigageni I 
ing upon a contingency) to drive her out himself, was often admitted to asrat 
in the colonel’, barouche, and always allowed to attend the carriage on horse- 
back, and take up a position on the step whenever it was stationary tmdy 
danced every other qnadrUle with her lover at the balls, ajh m short, it w« 
considered by alt the station as a settled thing. Some °™ c P arc "' 8 ^ 
thized k little with the colonel’s blighted hopes, and thought it rather a hard 
case that, after all the money lavished on his daughter’s education so o«| 
and so accomplished a girl, one who might loift up to the best match m t!» 
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country, should throw herself away upon a supernumerary lieutenant; bat 
others , more liberal , taking tbe lover's talents and excellence dr heart and 
dispositioglinto consideration , were of opinion that the young lady had chosen 
wisd^aod that the colonel, if he lived a few years longer, would have reason 
to be jjfoud of Ilfs son-in-law. If there were any lovesick inamoratos in the 
statibty who e^ied Montresor his happiness, they sighed in secret, and made 
n0 aMmflt tg ruffle the calm stream on which he was sailing without a single 
fear lg^^|3br quicksaflrs * But we are told, that “ the course of true love 
nov|r did smooth,” and so it chanced: a rival sprang up where such a 
personage was least expected. 

brigadier Cluttcndorf took up his quarters at the bungalow of his old friend, 
Colonel Glanville. Not content with talking over the roads of the Deccan, 
and the capture of Trimbuckjee, with his elephants, camels, shawls, tents, 
jewels, and all the glorious etceteras of a native camp, he employed himself in 
looking at Emily Glanville, and at the first public entertainment at which they 
appeared together, it was clear to the whole station that the brigadier was 
far gone in the tender passion. Emily entered the ball-room leaning on the 
arm of her father’s guest; she was, however, soon claimed by the attentive 
Montresor ; old Cluttendorf sate down at the end of the room appropriated 
to antediluvians and hookahs. But he did not smoke long; the fragrant weed 
seemed to have lost its influence when it deprived him of the pleasure of con- 
templating the fair face of his clmrmcr; he arose, and hovering near, some- 
times opposite, and sometimes close behind her, as she danced, exhibited all 
the symptoms of a rising flame. I was a good deal amused by th frflM gentle- 
man’s manoeuvres, and, not apprehending danger from Colonel G&nWie, whose 
word was pledged, laughed at the contrast afforded by the rivals. 

The brigadier, never celebrated for beaut} in his younger days, had exposed 
himself to an Indian sun until it had burnt him, his nose especially, as red as 
the tiles on the roof of his friend’s bungalow : his short thick-set figure ap- 
peared to exceeding disadvantage in the round French grey jacket, skeletoned 
with silver lncc, the very unbecoming uniform of the native cavalry, which it 
was his lot to wear. A German adventurer of low extraction, and getting a 
commission in the army, by the greatest luck, when there was a dearth of 
European officers, lie had no advantages of education, nothing, in fact, to 
recommend him save courage anil conduct in the field, and a much larger 
quantity of rupees than are to he gained, honestly or dishonestly, in the pre- 
sent position of our Indian affairs. £ 

I had seen him turn away from his hookah in pursuit of a more agreeable 
occupation, and in the course of the evening I had an opportunity of witness* 
ing his impatience at any interruption of his devotion to the fair Emily. A 
servant brought him a letter sealed with black, which lie perused hastily, and 
with, as I thought, an air of vexation. Roaring out ” Salaam dho!” (the most 
brief answer that can he given) to the messenger, who stood waiting his reply, 
he tore the letter to pieces and let the fragments fall. A gust of air from an 
open window wafted the portion containing the seal to me ; it actually alighted 
on my arm, and, casting my eyes down, I saw a most sentimental device, with 
the motto, “ Time will unite us,” and recognized in an instant the property of 
a disconsolate, nawkiconsolable, widow, in the first depth nnd darkness of her 
weeds. I also recollected that the brigadier, in former days, had commanded 
Her husband’s regiment, mul that there was some scandalous story about" Mrs. 
HMftton and the colonel, which had been forgotten in newer incidents of the 
kind. I had not lived so long in Cawnpore without in some degree imbibing 
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the spirit of the place ; the rejected letter was within my reach; my curiosity 
strongly etctied, a delicate regard for the lady's reputation rendered me anx- 
ious that it should not fall into less scrupulous hands ; in sho#$ I had a 
thousand motives for an almost involuntary action; I picl^d up the jtlees, 
and put them together, ft turned out to be a very tend^hat flfltmfc* 
proachful effusion, commencing with complaints at not iiavinnft&eifed aatagle 
line from one whom she had hoped and expected would ha^J Epwn fi^the 
wings of affection to soothe and console her in heftiereavemc#L Jjtftpfliog 
with assurances that, though inaccessible to others, her doora v^ulu always 
be open to him. * 

It was plain to me, that the case of the fair widow was a hopeless' one. 
Emily Glanville, beyond all doubt, would prove the fated fair, destined to win 
the hitherto invulnerable heart of this old campaigner, and I whispered my 
surmises to Montresor; the lover’s soul became troubled, and Emily, though 
laughing at the first hint of her conquest, soon lost her gaiety. The atten- 
tions of her new admirer began to grow serious. Colonel Glanville had con- 
trived to get Charles out of the way at supper-time, and this co-operation 
from her father was a most alarming circumstance: she knew better than any 
one else the capricious tyranny of his disposition, and trembled for the con- 
sequences, should a person considered so eligible in his eyes he inclined to 
persevere. All sorts of reports got about the station the next morning ; jiiany 
people said that Miss Glanville had given the most shameful encouragement to 
Brigadier Cluttendorf, and that the match was entirely off between her and 
Lieut. Mm|resor. Mrs, Brereton’s secret, however, did not transpire; I kept 
it strictly^w some future occasion, and gossip, delighted with a new victim, 
was fully employed upon the younger and fairer Emily. The now truly dis- 
consolate widow heard enough to alarm her fears, and the very next evening, 
without a bonnet, but shrouded in twenty yards of crape by way of a veil, she 
made her appearance, driving slowly, as became her mournful condition, along 
the course. A great many malicious whispers passed upon this sudden debut 
in public; but the real motive was only suspected by the brigadier and myself. 
The old gentleman occupied Charles Montresor’s seat in the barouche, the 
poor youth being on horseback and looking the picture of wretchedness. If 
Emily’s enjoy ment of the drive could he judged from the cxprcs^f&n of her 
countenance, it was very small indeed ; but the scandal-mongers still persisted 
in their report, and Montresor was assailed on all sides by the most cruel 
calumnies. Th^ men he could awe into silence, but there was no chaining 
women’s tongues. The trappings and the suits of woe exhibited by the fair 
widow made no sort of impression upon CluttendorfV flinty heart; he passed 
the carriage containing the sable drapery with u stiff cold how, in which 
a less enterprizing woman would have read the death-warrant of all her hopes: 
but Mrs. Brereton was not to be foiled so easily, and she tried another ma- 


The next day, Emily received a letter from her, in which, after many 
bewailments about unconquerable lowness of spirits, she entreated her kind 
young friend to come and spend a week with her. Miss Glanville would gladly 
have accepted this invitation, but papa, under the influence of the brigadier, 
refused his consent. Poor Emily, greatly disturbed by sa glaring a proof of 
ascendancy, wrote to acquaint her lover with her fears. Her epistle, notwith- 
standing its containing such evil tidings, was nost welcome to Charles, who, 
though “ not easily jealous,” had been somewhat perplexed by the assump- 
tions of almost all his acquaintance. His mor^fng-visits at Colonel Glanvilrc*s 
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bungalow had been interdicted in consequence of their interfering with his 
course of study ; and the evening-intercourse, formerly so sweet and, precious, 
he now found to be merely nominal: the hateful brigadier was always at 
Emily’s side^ the colonel’s welcome grew more and more chilling, his manner 
nuttfe repulaffifjfctung to the quick, Montresor had yet sufficient command 
ovefilpfiwtf oqPio betray his emotion; he took no notice of the altered con- 
duct^ 'Jfr# r of his betrothed, acting as if he had been as well-received 

as ^Wjtbufilhis positidl could not be maintained long. Emily in spite of 
her fatlflPymfls and remonstrances, shewed too palpable a preference for the 
y&feger lover, and it became necessary to put a stop to his pretensions at 
©nefc, 

The colonel wrote to Montresor, and, in the coolest manner possible, stated* 
that, having for some time past seen the folly of permitting his daughter’s 
affections to be inveigled by a young man whose prospects were so uncertain 
and precarious, he had come to a determination to dispose of her to a more 
eligible suitor, and that, as, under the circumstances of the case, he must de- 
cline to receive him until after the celebration of the projected marriage, he 
trusted that his young friend, to whom he wished all sorts of happiness, 
would see the necessity of absenting himself from the bungalow. Montresor 
was not a person to be dealt with so cavalierly; he answered the letter in 
person. At his request, I accompanied him to the colonel’s quaiters, he being 
natfindly anxious to have a friendly witness at the interview. After modestly 
putting forth his claims, and remonstrating upon the exceeding injustice of 
the present line of conduct, he firmly, but respectfully, dcclangL that no 
power on earth should induce him to cancel an engagement which TO® been so 
solemnly ratified, and that, looking upon himself as Emily’s affianced hus- 
band, he should leave no means untried to prevent a union, to which he felt 
assured she would never voluntarily consent. The colonel retorted in a high 
atrain, and they parted of course mutually disgusted with each other. 

Montresor now wrote to the brigadier, calling upon him to relinquish his 
pursuit of the lady; a contemptuous rdply provoked a challenge, which was 
not very courteously declined. There was no remedy ; military subordination 
put my young friend completely in the power of an officer so much his supe- 
rior in i4^k, and holding a high command Colonel (Jl.invillc, glad of an 
opportunity of getting him out of the service, betrayed his anxiety for an 
embroilment between the rivals, which could only end in the dismissal of the 
subaltern; and Emily, in an agony of appiehension, wrote ia^ucli a beseech- 
ing strain, that, although burning with indignation, and almost reckless of 
consequences, Montresor could not refuse to remain quiescent, since his defeat 
and disgrace would be attended with so much misery to the object of his dear- 
est affections. The complacent looks of old Cluttendorf were enough to drive 
us all distracted The aversion openly displayed by Miss Glanville did not 
affect him the least. lie said that young ladies neverknew their own ininds, 
or what was likely to constitute their happiness ; that love was the most non- 
sensical thing in the world, and the most easily forgotten ; reluctant bride*, 
according to his opinion and that of Mrs Malaprop, had the best chance of 
becoming happy wives; and in expatiating upon the felicity which Emily would 
•ojoy as Mrs. Chittyidorf, in the warmth and exuberance of his heart, he even 
% *trtnt so far as to mint at the advantage of being left a young and wealthy 
widow: in short, the brigadiei’s pursuit, according to his account of it, ap- 
p^cd to be u mutter of the purest philanthropy. There was a chance of 
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Miss IManville’a dying before she could be persuaded into this fine scheme of 
happiness | but that was a trifle not worthy of consideration to an experimen. 
taiist. Consultation after consultation was held by the opposite party* but in 
vain; even if Emily’s delicacy had not revolted at the idai jeaviSg her 
father’s house, an elopement was out of the question; the Snuffl settiei^nt 
nt Serampore was inaccessible, palanquins and bearers tb do 

the duty of post-chaises and four. If a license could be any jrr^ext 
from Calcutta, no chaplain in the station would pfcforin thewharnagfrcere- 
inony without Colonel Glanville’s consent; while, on the otlie^Bpnd, the 
state of society in India affording horrible facilities to parents to force Mr 
daughters to pronounce the fatal words which may consign them to a life of 
the greatest misery, there was every reason to fear that Emily would fall a 
sacrifice to her mercenary father. Mrs. Brereton’s concern equalled that of 
the young lovers ; she had taken off’ her cap, and provoked the sneers of her 
acquaintance in vain, by appearing at every party where she was likely to meet 
the brigadier ; her advances were treated with the contempt which men evince 
to women who have outlived the brief season of their admiration. There 
hail been a time in which this gay Lothario had pursued the wife of his friend 
with all the arts employed against the weaker sex; but “a change had come 
over the spirit of his dream the lady was left to do her worst, and she dijJ 
it. After having tried entreaties, caresses, persuasions, tears, she had, re- 
course to threats, apparently without effect. The brigadier drove abourwith 
Miss Glanville, who was not permitted to see or to speak to any body else, 
and the ULsucccss of his suit could only he read iu the rising wrath of her 
father, yftiltfi displayed itself on all occasions, nnd particularly against Mon- 
tresor, who never appeared upon parade without experiencing some of those 
insults which a commanding officer has it in his power to inflict. For- 
tunately; a subaltern’s dignity is not compromised by such paltry humiliations; 
it is his province to endure, and if he can control his temper and maintain a 
respectful demeanour, m despite of provocation, he gains a decided advantage 
over his adversary. < 

Montrcsor had reason to fear that the command of a treasure- party would 
shortly devolve upon him; though any one of his brother officers would have 
taken the duty, his absence was too much desired by Colonel Glfthviilc to 
render it at all luely that he would permit any change in the routine. The 
public voice fixed upon this period for the celebration of the marriage; it was 
thought thatl^il), miaustained, would not have the courage to persevere 
in her refusal. It was giievous to be obliged to listen to all the idle specu- 
lations afloat upon the subject; people, who had nothing else to do, amused 
themselves with talking over the affair, and Emily’s deference to her father’s 
wishes was of course misconstrued. She was never seen to wear uny ornament 
save a small locket suspended from a chain, of her deceased mother’s hair, 
which Montrcsor had gifen her, but it was said that the brigadier’s presents 
were superb. Every morning, a tray was laid at her chamber-door, and the 
confidential servant in attendance, after the native fashion, never failed to 
point out some flower or fruit to her especial notice, beneath which a rare 
jewel lay hidden. Many of the ladies openly declared that their constancy 
could not be proof against the advances of so magnificcnta lover; while there 
were papas and mamas who upheld Colonel Glanville, rod thought that he 
was justified in consulting his daughter’s w elfare by opposing his judgment to 
a girlish fancy : in short, Mrs. Brereton and myself were the only persona who 
sincerely sympathized with the young luvcis, <$tr motives being different, rot 
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our zeal tbe same. The faith of my friend was not yet shaken , but ktopirit, 
were dreadfully depressed. EmUy's ayah , hitherto considered tbe most trust • 
worthy person in the wSrld, had been gained over by the enemy, and the let • 
ters arid mdriuges. which had proved so consolatory to the unhappy youth 
hailpQjr c0^^mTbe brigadier seemed to be a person placed far beyond the 
sMti of fortune. Montresor might call him to account, but it was 

quite optiojriUjfon his part to afford the required satisfaction; he was no 
subjw^rftriHTcr strategy of any kind, and too hale and hearty to permits 
hope <4pt> departure from this transitory world before the period fixed for 
, iljp&uptials. 

I jjad never seen a case which seemed so utterly to paralyze my talents ; we 
could scarcely be justified in inciting Emily to any overt act of disobedience, 
and if her female friends declined to interfere, our services would only have 
the effect of sullying the purity of her reputation. Mrs. Brereton offered her 
house as an asylum, but it was not one that Montresor would hpve chosen for 
his bride, neither could it have been easily rendered tenable against the autho- 
rity of a father ; there appeared to be no alternative save submission, and that 
was out of the question. Montresor had determined, in the event of any 
attempt to celebrate the marriage while he was at the station, to attend the 
qpremony in person, and forbid the banns, trusting that Emily would not hesi- 
tal&to make a public avowal of her desire to fulfil her early engagement; but 
thU was reason to fear that this fine scheme had been anticipated, and that a 
young and timid girl, left to stiuggle alone, would be unequal to a contention 
ugninst parental authority. 

While in this fever of the spirits, the unfortunate lover received^ note from 
Mrs. Brereton requesting an interview upon an affair of the utmost importance. 
Posting away to that amiable lady’s residence, she, without much circumlocu- 
tion, unfolded a plan which, though promising, did not suit the ideas of n 
young man of the highest honour and integrity. It appeared that, in former 
days, Mrs. Brereton had become acquainted with certain transaction? between 
Brigadier Cluttcndorf and two native* Ram Gopaul Clmml, and Nuwab 
Shumshoodcen Khan, respecting pecuniary loans during the period in which 
he held the command of a newly-ceded district, which would not bear a very 
Strict ei^fhiry. Mrs. Brereton had many reasons for not wishing to put her- 
self forward on the occasion. In the event of the worst consequences to the 
brigadier, as she knew that his money would be safe, she had no objection to 
share with and console him in his disgrace. It was, therel^e, her object to 
make use of Montresor in this emergence ; her faithless lover had not the most 
distant idea of the means by which she had been put into possession of some 
Very startling facts, and in the midst of all her late menaces, she had never 
hinted at the dangerous power which it was at her option to exert. Though 
my friend was deeply incensed against a rival who had so unjustifiably endea- 
voured to supplant him, he revolted at the means Which he was required to 
employ. E\en admitting that the brigadier had stretched his prerogative, and 
proved lumself too venal to withstand the bribes and cajoleries which natives 
know so well how to employ, he did not consider it either manly or honour- 
able to rake up by-gone misdeeds, for the purpose of effecting his ruin. ' Had 
taken P. lace ^ the time, the conduct of which the brigadier wan 
>JW« ccu8 ed might have been passed over, as the result of expediency; for, 
Id all such cases, there arc generally redeeming circumstances, and it seemed 
lmrdly fair to enter at so late a period into an inquisitorial survey of the events 
ora life, especially as there appeared to be a disposition on the part of the 
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lerntitont to visit with the utmost severity offences formerly considered 
trivial. Oo the other hand, Montresor felt Wrnelf jprcely justified in con- 
cealing the knowledge he had obtained, since the misery which Eipily *Glan- 
ville must sustain, in an union already hateful to her, 
augmented, should Mrs. Brercton’s information prove corr^ 
gadier, though now owing his escape to the forbearance of a i 
be liable to be called to an account at some future time. 

Declining all interference in the affair, he took leave of hig JijjBraMnted 
hostess without offering any advice for her guidance, nor, thoiigf^ln thj 
most confidential terms, did he make me acquainted with what had lrnnsplifl|h • 
in the interview ; his spirits, owing to some natural indecision of mind, tyftre 
very much disturbed, and so great was the struggle he endured), that I became 
alarmed for his health. A very short time sufficed to place him on the sick- 
list, and, in consequence of a medical certificate, the command of the trea- 
sure-party, to which so many persons had looked forward with the greatest 
anxiety, was given to the next officer upon the roll. Colonel Glanville’s rage 
was excessive ; it struck him as being the most impertinent thing in the world 
for a supernumerary lieutenant to get ill when he wanted him out of the way, 
and was only consoled by the hopes held out by the croakers of the profession* 
that he would never get over it. **• 

Brigadier Cluttendorf had made arrangements for a protracted stay at Cap- 
pore, having contrived to carve out some duty for himself, for which hctfbd 
procured the Commander-in-chiefs sanction. Every body was struck with 
the alteration in his outward man; the old weather-beaten uniform had been 
exchanged for one of the best make, and he had adopted the dark blue un- 
dress-jacket of the cavalry, as more becoming to his ponderous person; the 
large grey overhanging eye-brows w'ere shaven close, and it was reported 
that lie had sent for a celebrated artist from a native state to dye his hair and 
whiskers. Mrs. Brereton had desisted from her persecution, and was now 
little seen in public, so that every thing, witli the exception of Emily’s 
unyielding reluctance, and the undesiltd presence of her lover, appeared to be 
going on swimmingly 

Suddenly, a rumour broke out of the approach of an extraordinary event ; 
people received letters from distant stations, containing hints of an impending 
inquiry concerning the conduct of an officer of rank at Cnwnpore, which had 
been transmitted all over the country in the correspondence from head-quar- 
ters. As it ver^requcntly happens in India, notwithstanding the extraordi- 
nary and rapid banner in which the most carefully-guarded secrets get about, 
persons belonging to other cantonments had heard the scandal before its pro- 
mulgation at the scene of its birth-place Mrs. Brereton and Montresor were' 
the only persons not completely in the dark respecting the individual pointed 
at in numerous mysterious paragraphs ; busy conjecture puzzled itself in vain ; 
one person fixed upon as tSe object of the report was selected and abandoned ; 
another and another succeeded, but still without apparent foundation ; the 
rumour subsided, died completely away, and then broke out more vigorously 
than ever. We were all assured that there must be something in it, and were 
marvellously disconcerted at -being obliged to look for information froraMcerut- 
and Landour, and to be compelled to confess that we wer^in utter 
of an occurrence, of which we were expected to know so much. The st<$^ 
at length burst ; down fell the thunderbolt upon the head of Brigadier Glut- , 
tendorf. Though not placed under arrest, he was suspended from the excrci^ 
of his military duties, and a committee was ordered to inquire into the circura- 
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stances relating to an alleged dereliction of government order*, while fa 
mand in Jhindwarrd, in presentation of khelauts to the vak&lt of native 
princes, aqd the surreptitious appropriation of sums advanced by Nuwab 
Shum^QoJttyShan and Ram Gopaul Chund, which ought to have been car- 
account. 

coM^Tfaundcd exceedingly awful. At first, people generally affected 
to oeltQ^Jni^iliey were frivolous and vexatious, and that the brigadier would 
comettsfamphantly out of the ordeal ; but such generous notions could not 
Colonel Glanville’s bungalow, hitherto the rallying point for the 
jMile station, became comparatively deserted ; the few who continued their 
Visits, merely went in order to find out how the brigadier comportlljiimself fa 
private. Of colffse, his philandering was effectually checked for the present; 
St had more serious matters to attend to, and Emily saw little of her late 
importunate suitor. A report now circulated, that Brigadier Cluttendorf was 
in exceedingly bad odour with the military secretaries, and the .adjutant-gene- 
ral ; that his command was desired for a person high in favour at head-quar- 
ters, and that, in short, it would be very desirable to have him removed. 
This intelligence had a freezing influence upon all the brigadier’s friends; the 
M list of his visitors and those of his chum dwindled daily, until it included only 
» the persons w hose official duties compelled their attendance at the bungalow. 
TM deputy judge-advocate, who conducted the inquiry, and who at first 
seemed disposed to consider the affair as one which would end in n complete 


afjjpiittal, now assumed a serious air; was cold and constrained in his deport- 
ment to the arraigned officer, and began to throw difficulties in his way. 

Nobody could fad to see that the brigadier was in a predicament ; his riches, 
though they might have been acquired without prejudice to his honour in that 
golden era, in which so many perquisites and privileges were permitted to 
commandants, were, in these days of strict curtailment and inevitable poverty, 
very muefoagninst him. He boldly and fearlessly acknowledged bajjfag given^ 
the khelauts, hut denied that there was any foundation for the inference that 
he had been induced by consideration^ of self-interest, to confer an undue 
honour upon persons not entitled to such a murk of respect from the British 
governn^nt. They wore solicited on the ground that the rajah, their master, 
had been the first independent prince who, on the occasion of his accession to 
the musnud, had been prevailed upon to set the example of the nuzzurana , a 
precedent which he (the brigadier) had been particularly enjoined to establish, 
and the rajah, in prosecuting his suit, had trusted so ardently that he 
should not be requited by the disgrace of the refusal of the custbmary khelauts 
to his vakeels, that compliance seemed imperative. A question of this nature, 
to be discussed so long after the investiture had taken place, was exceedingly 
difficult and embarrassing It might have been an error of judgment, occ«* 
sioned by over zeal to procure the establishment of a good understanding be- 
tween the government and its newly -acquired territory; or it might have been 
the result of corrupt influence, a venal desire on the part of the brigadier to 
enrich himself by the sale of coveted honours. The testimony adduced 
in support of this charge was of the most conflicting kind, and it seemed 
scarcely possible that poor old Cluttendorf, who bad never been called upon 
to defend his conduct before, could make the tryfh appear : the expense of 
gammoning the aid of counsel from Calcutta would be enormous, and per* 
chance the very circumstance of such assistance being required would pre- 
judice the case. 

In this emergency, the brigadier applied to me ; and such poor services ai it 
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waft in *7 power to affbrd, it waa impossible todeny to a brother officer, whose 
honour, and the reputation acquired by a lo%tnd meritorious career, were at 
stake. The case I found excited a great deal of interest amongst the^natives \ 


to them there is nothing more surprising than the obedience their 
superiors by civil and military servants, placed in high commyggwfcmy jfrttffy 
that it Would be very easy for a wise and brave man, entnistejpjK^waite^o 
make himself master of the territory over which he has been^JnSd hi autho- > 
rity, and to maintain it against fraud or force; they can never jfeiAde to 
comprehend how such o simple thing as a letter from England canj|jfec$Uj* 
rccal a Governor-general, or a Commander-in-chief; and, according to {Mr 
ideas, peWms of less note, who have made themselves popgrifr^act unwisely 
in not asserting their independence. I had some acquaio^liro with several 
respectable natives in the neighbourhood, and, amongst a good deal of mjfe 
important information, learned from them that a beebee saib was at the botfom 
of the schejnq laid for the brigadier’s ruin. I communicated this intelligence 
to my client, who received it with some emotion; he thought it not unlikely, 
from a few trifling circumstances now recalled to his memory, that Brereton, 
the husband, had been a sort of spy upon him, and under this impression his 
difficulties increased. I must do the brigadier the justice to say, that I believed 
him to be perfectly guiltless of any fraudulent intention ; he made his money 
in the open manner in which money was to be made in the better days q M fls 
military service, chiefly by the public sale and division of the captured tyoil 
upon the field. He had certainly suffered himself to be outmanoeuvred by dup 
crafty agents of the chiefs of Jhindwarra, and probably the natives of ms 
household had enriched themselves in these negociations ; but he hud taken 


nothing that was not perfectly justifiable at the time. 

Montresor was a great deal with me while I was employed in the inves- 
tigation of the case, and he soon became exceedingly interested in it ; nor w-as 
^this feelj|g merely of a passive nature. Once convinced of the Injustice of 
the accusation, he did not allow private pique to have any influence upon his 
actions, but bent the whole energies Ilf a comprehensive mind to the disentan- 
glement of the web which had woven itself around his perplexed rival. At 


first, his assistance was given privately ; he occupied an apartment next to 
that in which the brigadier was shewn at his visits to my quarters, ana the old 
gentleman, for some time, did not know to whom he was indebted for a very 
lucid exposition of one of the most puzzling counts in the complicated tissue 
of charges, evit^tly framed with an intention to baffle any ordinary means of 
defence. As fllontrcsor warmed in the cause, he grew more careless of pre- 
serving his incognito. I observed that the rigid, wooden countenance of the 
old soldier relaxed, when, by a trifling accident, he learned the name of the 
person so diligently occupied in defeating the malice of his enemies; but he 
said nothing. Afterwards, he and Montresor met in court, when it was 
necessary that the latter should be present, and by degrees, although Emily 
Glanville’s name never was once mentioned by either^ cordial understanding 
sprang up between them. The court of inquiry, which sate with open doors, 
became a favourite lounge for all the unoccupied persons of the station. 

Mine and Montresor’s assistance was productive of one disadvantage to the 
brigadier; it stimulated tUt efforts of the judge-advocate aguinst him j this ; 
man’s self-love was wounded by Cluttendorf’s want of reliance upon his 
bis vanity incited him to defeat the efforts of those who espoubcd the cdfale 
of the accused, and every day he grew more inveterate, and more fully bent 
upon the establishment of the charges, right or wrong. This malignaiU spirit 
Asi(ft,Journ. N.S. Vol. 13. No # . r >2. - * 
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ms encouraged by the idle gbsslp of narrow-minded, persona, % An!d» 
comprehend the possibility df disinterested motives for actionaiM any kim 
It was, publicly rumoured that Montrcsor was shewing off his legal talents 1 
■order Jo ouitihe judge-advocate , to whoso appointment he hoped to succeed 
jit tjkLydnt of hTs, being removed on account of incapaci ty. As I was already 
^ imputation could not be attached to me; but it was 

whispUmu abctiAhat a considerable portion of the brigadier’s ill-gotteo gains 
would ffpd its way into my coffers. As far as we ourselves were concerned, 
tlisdainfd to notice these reports; but they were much to be regretted on 
pd’s account, since they engendered a spirit of animosity gainst him, 
Fcourt now became a scene of feud and intrigue, some offlBmembers 
with the judge-advocate, others espousing our cause, and the lookers- 
dn enjoying the sport with the most barbarous recklessness of consequences, 
infixing both parties to hostility. It was quite impossible to preserve equani- 
mity of temper during proceedings attended with highly <$$sgerating cir- 
* cumstanccs. There can be nothing more grating than to despicable 
enemy armed with power to defeat the right; though the judgc-aavpcate was 
the most contemptible creature in existence, he continued to gain the ear of 
^ie court; the president believed that Montrcsor and m3 self were more anx* 
'jious to procure his dismissal, than to make the innocence of the brigadier 
m^g |fe st f and under this persuasion assisted him in throwing obstacles in our 
way: Garbled statements of the proceedings got abroad; the evidence 
hfigiight forward in support of the charges, and the malicious comments of 
tfm judge-advocate upon it, were eagerly seized upon, while the refutation 
was often disregarded; we board from all quarters that the affair was going 
against us, and many affected to state, from the fountain-head of all military 
intelligence, that the brigadier’s advisers would be implicated in his disgrace. 
Colonel GlanviJle had the merit of being the last to desert his friend ; he kept 
tip nppcarftices as long as human nature could hold out; but, whence found, 
the tide of affairs running so strong in an adverse direction, lie had no alter- 


native. * 

Upon the discovery of Mrs. Brcreton’s participation in the attempt to dis- 
grace her quondam admirer, a bright thought had stiuck the colonel, and, 
hastening to the fair widow’s bungalow, be began in a very high strain to insist 
upon her unsaying all that she had said, and undoing all that .die had done. 
The wily widow opposed gentleness to this torrent of indignant eloquence, 
and, though yielding nothing, sent the colonel away under the, impression that 
he had achieved n great point. He called again to complete his good work, 
was again cajoled; visits thus auspiciously commenced were continued, and 
became longer and more frequent as they went on At last, the colonel began 
to find out that the brigadier’s ease was hopeless, and it would not do to mix 
himself up with theatfaiis of a man who stood so good a chance of being con- 
victed of the most atrocious conduct in the management of his command at 
Jhindwarra. He wastry much surprised to find Mrs. Brercton the very 
reverse of what he had expected ; so far from being a termagant, she was the 
mildest of her sex, a most viituous, ill-used gentlewoman, who had resisted 
unheard-of arts on the part of the brigadier, and so far from desiring to become 
his wife, had rejected all the overtures which he nd made to her since the 
r death of her husband. The colonel also discovered that he had been mis- 
taken in the character of Captain Brcreton ; his afflicted widow treated him 
with very circumstantial accounts of the misconduct of the defunct, and her 
patient* endurance of it all: there seemed to he no 1 bonce that the excel- 
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lencies of fbe first husband would be flung in the^teeth of the second, artd as 
the station began to talk, he thought he could do no less than make the forlorn 
w jJow an offer of his hand. * 

This was equivalent to giving the brigadihr notice to quit/foflj 
taken, and oldCluttendorf, after a very tender leave of 
quarters, in which for some time past he had spent the Wpolc'tfjfy'tf 

occupied in court. Miss Glanville, from the period of his §i sfortAiffes, ^ 

shewn the kindest commiseration for the perplexities of the old^phlier; he 
was convinced beyond a doubt that, had not her affections been en^ag^i 
another, d^would cheerfully have shared in his reverses, and, in biddi||_ 
adieu, he(Bde it his earnest request that she would retain the baubles wltj 
she had been so reluctantly compelled to accept, on a less happy occasion, 
a bridal gift upon her marriage with Montresor. Mrs Brcrcton, anxioua^tb 
get a step-daughter out of the wav, advocated the cause of the young lovers; 
she could not fail to be successful, and ns the necessary conclave of civilians , 
Happened U> be assembled at Cawnporc, Montresor went before them, and 
passing a triumphant examination, felt assured of succeeding to the interpre- 
tership, notwithstanding his unpopularity with the ruling powers. 

The affair between Colonel Glanville and Mrs Brcrcton diverted public nt*^ 
tention for a while; the lady made rapid transitions through all the customary • 
changes of mourning; first, the weeds were laid aside; then the crape^as’ 
entirely discarded ; next there was a shew of white love-ribbon, and a pro- 
fusion ofli lac gauze mingled with the sables; at length, she put on mugjtt 
plumage, black and white, or rather white with a few black hows; and lastly, 
all that was dismal disappeared, and she shone forth in every colour of the 
rainbow. 

The court of inquiry had closed, and we were waiting in breathless suspense 
for the decision from head-quarters The same post brought the brigadier's 
tficquHtalgfuid Montrcsor’s appointment to the interpretership Th^prcsident 
and the judge advocate escaped the public censure which they so justly de- 
served, and which, but for some lcbelhng below, they would have received. 
Montrcsor’s marriage with Miss Glanville took place on the same day with 
that of Mrs. Brcrcton with the colonel ; and Brigadier Chittemlorf went out 
of Cawnporc as he came in, — with eleven guns. 
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Win 111 ’j it, oh king ! thy fortune’s footsteps tend 
Shall Orient morning dawn with opening ray ; 

The dews of blessings on thy path descend, 

And holy Chizzar* guide thee on thy wav 

B K r. 
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1 THE “ PROMETHEUS 


give d$gt$9(ra^>n of the connection subsisting in former times between 
Greece tind Asia. This may be observed, in different degrees, in the 
works of the philosopffirs and poets. Among the latter, Homer, ASschylug, 
$}jfccreon, and Theocritus, afford the most frequent instances ^Lthe fact: 
blit the plays of Aeschylus breathe throughout the Oriental spiflphastened 
by the polished Grecian’s taste, and although continually indulging in paro- 
nomasia , never degenerate into those absurd puerilities whioh we detect in 
Eastern productions. . y 

In the Prometheus Vinctus the mythology is of most anojtra&ale ; and 
if the poet were not acquainted with the sources whence his ndHfel legends 
flowed, he must at least have been well versed in their more recondite signi- 
fications and local history. The play abounds with deep mythical philosophy 
Ttf such an expression may be allowed), amalgamating itself with the rich 
vein of poetry peculiar to yEschylus, which points, and by no means indi- 
rectly, to the only portion of the globe whence it could have originally pro- 
deeded. Had we but the complete series, or Promeiheid (as Weleker not 
inaptly styles it), the II Ilvg^e? and Avo^fc^, the first preceding, . 
the latter following, the Aicr^r^, of which but \cry few fragments have 
survived, wc should most probably discern still more striking points of con- 
nection and coincidence, if not obtain actual allusions to the source. 

Ilowenpr, the title of the and the little that we know pf it from # 

passages in the A» fgurn, convince us that it had a mythical reference to the 
pyreal system, and one more immediate to the arts and inventions which 
resulted from fire. The character of Prometheus is that of beneficence, 
wisdom, foresight (whence he has been symbolically identified with 
and enmity to tyrann), inflexible perseverance under suffering, 

and almost indomitable obstinacy and hatred towards his oppressor. In this 
figurative acceptation, we discern him as a personification of CPTT or 
Rf^frT true knowledge ;* a character which he sustains throughout his 
history.’ According to the drama, lie was related to ''Htpxurroi ; and 

* Although the research Is too dark for us to build much on etymology, we may remark, that a* 
Prometheus, in his character of a metallurgist, was connected with Plutu* or Cuvdra, we discover 

ffmong the names of the latter that of * which answer* to hi* word* at vv. 509, 510 (id. 

Scholeflcld), and tnay rctrace^Mkt of the Cablrl, his relatives, to Cuvera or CuWra, as he la indiffe- 
rently called, ''nfws | a atitleofAgm, from ; but tha origin of 

hi* Roman name, Vulcanus, is not so dear. It might also have been a corruption of 

j to, a surname of Vithnu and Siva; or, as a metallurgical title, hUc been * digging, 

delving, splitting.’ It is, however, rery curious, that as Prometheus was a Hephiestus, and o f course 
a Vulcanus, so it might have come from * hit ft ngcr-rwg,’ i.e. 

* th t potmwr of tht ftngn -> tiuf.’ 
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according to other Greek liters, was himself a Hephastiis, whji&Aite- 
lo9s more forcibly appeared in He Uvtflps ; hence thejrefuctence 
the god of fire executed the commands of Jupiter * ** 

(to tyyyins ro< ?nyo», IjS* ifuXict] 

to which he was incessantly urged by K$*rd { and Bm, wWfc fltfcjiuctioi 
alone is enough to establish the Oriental tenor of thejday ; an(ftf*fe worthy 
of remark, as a beauty in iEschylus not generally noticed, that as these 
powerful jigi violent agents were accessory to his enchainment, so his ifR* 
dom in ifwkvifttuf was effected by the overpowering strength of Heretilei! 

With Vulcan and Prometheus we find the Cabiri, according to mytholo- 
gists, the three sons of Hephaestus, or Vulcan, anjl Cabira, in whonu^wc 
may perhaps recognize the ancient Magian title . It is, however, cer- 
tain, thateji^ntes by which they were worshipped had a striking similarity 
to those ifwMi were adopted by the fire-worshippers; and that those in use 
at Lemnos were of a similar nature maybe inferred from the term " Volca - 
nalia templa ,” which Attius applied to their temples. But, unfortunately ; 
we may expect very little information on this point from the Greek writers* 
the Cabiri, whoever they may have been, were connected with the mysteries, 
and even if the initiated Greek knew the secret history, he would not ha^c 
committed it to writing ; and those uninitiated, who treated of them, wrote 
from mere conjecture or from common report. Yet it is curious to observe 
the theological system which a certain writer, in other points acute, has 
woven, like Penelope’s web, to be continually unwoven, from so flimsy a 
material. For instance, the Greeks confounded the Lcmnian with the 
♦Samothracian Cabiri; they scarcely distinguished them ^otn thc^Tclchines, 
ldgri Dactyli, and others of the same mysterious import, who, however 
similar in the general mystic outline, must have had very peculiar and dis- 
tinguishing lineaments. 

That the Cabiri were connected with the pyreal rites, or were Persicl 
, maj be conjectured from the following reasons. Phcrccydes* 
places them in Lemnos, Irnbros, and several cities near Mount Idu ; Pau- 
sanias records Pergamos to have been consecrated to them. To these 
spots we may, without violence, imagine the system to have passed from 
the East, and from thence to other parts. But, whatever may huve * 
been the shades of difference between the Lcmnian and JSamothracian 
Cabiri, both came from the Trojan cities. The Sinti, who esta- 

blished themselves in Lemnos, came from Thrace, and were probably # 
Pelaegic tribe, for they are called ; but incorporated them- 

selves there with a tribe who came from Tenedos, and were doubtless 
Trojans. Thus, the conjecture, that the Lemnian fire-worship was communi- 
cated by the Tyrrhenian jklasgi in the first century after the destruction of 
Troy, acquires stability. ’®The two chief gods of Samothrace also were of 
Dardan origin ; and Herodotus affirms that the Samothracians received the 
Cabiric rites from the Pelasgi ; but whether it has resulted from conjecture, 
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sf-rcirAiastftrtee of the Samothracina-Cabiri haviqg'jb«||$ called 
%plh?h% ficr *h The name" has teen almost universally refers 
^ than whi<j^ scarcely any thing can ba^more improba- 

^iVj^eld, retrace it to Mount K«/ lu^ in Berecynthia; others to 
vtyli wpjnsertion of the digamma; and these latter conjecture it 
^€o*Tiave been K *)«{«< or K uu^ot. But our knowledge of their 
ofliefe anA&ibutes i^o^very limited, that no etymology which may be 

suggested can implicitly be trusted*— the Persian (as w? have re- 
marked), which is also written as Kufiu^x was writteSl^og* at 
- Rhodes, appioaches the nearest to probability, as we view them in con- 
nection with the servm^of lire; but as we view them in connection with 

metallmgy, Ac. that of , also written s 4|j^gt9eirto 

the mind, Conjectures, however, might be started in injjJt B [jj a 
Hcholioii preserved by Phutius they are also denominated ^T^and in 
llesycluus 'iip<*/rrv xu^, with which either of the two preceding, would 
harmonize. These Cabin appear to have formed pi mcipal characters in 
thejbrometlieus Ilvgpogot, in which they probably were not enveloped in that 
dense mjstery in which other wnters have veiled them; because, in the 
tliree parts ol Ins subject, yKsehylus sooin^ to have availed himself of the 
itiore ancient and of course more simple mythology. 

But Vulcan and Prometheus were both related to the watery element; 
for, according to the //tad, the former took refuge in the sea with fturv- 
liome and Thetis, and whilst there continued to woik at his forge : an idea 
probably ongmatn^ m the proximity of the sea to volcanos. He also 
mnriied Venus, the imx\ which legend we piesume to be merely 
symbolical of the use of lire and water m sacied ntes. So, Prometheus 
tpairied llcsnme, one of the Oecamdest ( v . s ( > ( j,| ) ? n|1( | |n ^ 

'Atrpcirn IS visited by Oceamis himself, v\ hilst the Oceamdes formjiis chorus. 
He also states that the science of navigation was invented by himself 
(v. 17")). In like mannei, in the Magian system, where tire is the domi- 
nating element, we liiul water assigned to the charge of the angel j| ? 
and holden, as a ptmiier, in icveienee but little secondary to the other. In 
the Hindu system, too, Agm and Vanina fiecjucntly stand in connection. 
But lieie, nil the elements are introduced Themis, his mother, is I'utx, the 
earth ; Jur was his gilt lu men , and Vulcan and the Cabin are his kin- 
jjpd > ^ l( ' Heeamdes, or daughteis of the deep, are iclated to him by 
maniage, and they come to him m his distiess, like elhenal spoils, bearings 
their corn sc though the mr. lie says ol their approach (v. 12." 

$ 'lAxpfcttf 

lUigVyWl piTXif V7T orvg^i. 

And they (\ IT!) observe, 
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myntMU i^aaracttr^ of the i( Proheiheus Finciu&}*& -** 3 ^ 
In ttyjp play, fire is desbribed as the&ourbe of arts, awtf iM ‘ ' * 
nn/§b in thfe roataaer of the eanly part* of the f^erstaa YArJfjk^ rfZIKt* 
introduction in|he days oF HushangC But the mo£ | 
told: the Persian fable clumsily supposes a dragon, whbli * “* 
country, until Ilushang resolved to destroy him; and the # B«mne^ 
destruction was as singular as the accidental benefit wlilfir iM^biferred 1 
for the only weapons with which Ilushang provide^ himself %dfe sties’ 
one of which violently falling on another produce? fi*, which instantly sat 
the surrounding heibage and trees in flames, and consumed the dragon;* In ‘ 
commemoration of which marvellous achievement, the festival was insti- 


tuted. In the Zend-Avesta , however, there is a strong analogy to the 
mythos in ^Bschylus ; for Ardibahisht, the Ized oftire, like Prometheus 
preseute^^tptind with the element, and at the same time imparted to them* 
genius aMKfe nco, as Prometheus impaited to them wisdom and intolli- 
gence ). In tliw particular, Aidibahisht answer to the /Kg)p- 

tian Ph’tha. 

Prometheus, as a metallurgist, nko conferred other benefits on men 
(f>08), having first discovered brass, iron, siKcr, and gold, and instructed 
(lie world in the u>c of them, in which character he answers to the ^ 
of the Parsis. lie, moreover, invented numerals and alphabetic characters 
(K)7), the practice of medicine (18(>), the modes of divination (41)2), the 
interpretation of (beams, and the science of augury (4I).‘> secj<j.) ; to all of 
winch striking parallels might be pioduced liom the Asiatic school. Besides 
nil these benefits, he had taught them to lbisakc caves for houses, mslruetHlf* 
them in astronomy, and showed them how to dimmish their labour by yoking" 
cattle lor draught, and liist harnessed the huise to the client • in fact ( f> 1 tfy 

xyii rravTU ctvXXk/3^/iv /LuiSt, 

Matron ■uyjxi Q^otokw Ik II oo/aZhus. 


Iii many of*these respects, he has counterparts in the fabulous, or perhaps 
lather, fable-involved personages ofcaily Pci sin, as the pages of Mukliond 
and Tabn will abundantly testify. 

Many, indeed most, entics have supposed that Caucasus was the scene of 
Ins punishment, which, under the name of kaf, was the scene of the most 
celebrated Persian legends ; but in the Prometheus l tuclus it evidently 
was not the mountain properly so called, because when lo consults him res- 
pecting her future wanderings, he says, at v. 7. ’IS, 

IIgn» cu TTgog xvtov KuvKcurov p/toXrj, o^vv 
v „ 'YrJ/ieror. 

That it was in Scythia the play itself determines. It probably was on some 
part of the Caucasian range, but certainly not on that peculiar/; < ailed 
Caucasus m the time of Aschylus. this wide definition of locality will* 
however, be sufficient to c<mncet it with the equally w ide region of Pt rsiiut * 
tradition. 

About the fabulous era of Prometheus as little that is determinate can*V 
offered : he was one of the ancient gods, for he hud seen two divine sove- 
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^ Jnw is exactly consentaneous to the Hindu mythology • w 
*j&oA l vb ovatwown sovereignties, which Prometheus had overlived, wer 
accordingjo the Hindus, the gods and world ceased t 
hefivith th^exceptiojj^ofthc essential Brahm ; but, according to the Greeks i 
the gods were simply decoded of dominion; for, according to JEs^hvlus, 
fywf (22S), with all his coadjutors, were thrust down to Tjwtanii; but 
according to others, were in thcpoxtftr w*i. The name orzJ f/ as we 
may easily perceive, is a Greek version of Siva. The divine sacrificial 
visits upvptmt ’tfh* rw<, who were situated at the extremity of the 
0 ocean, near the fountains of the sun, where Helios constedjto bathes^fm- 
self and horses, as a splendid fragment of the Affray 
point to the sources whence these mythi passed to Greece. !*<’ 

After Prometheus had, with the faithful Oceanides his choM^and his 
ro^ been hurled into l artarus, amidst thunder, lightning, earthquakes, 
and elementary tumult, and after he had remained long Iro ru fy Z fi and had 
hm brought back to his former place of punishment, with a vulture or eagle 
fpeding on his never-dying liver, comes the subject of the lost Awpiuf ; for 
now the predicted time drew nigh when Jove should be hurled from his 
- M ,r0llc no ' v the prophecy of Prometheus, the explanation of which, ages 
^ past, Mercury had been sent to obtain, recurred to his mind, and fear began to 
jollify his heart toward the object of his vengeance. He felt that no one s 
*but Prometheus could avert the danger; he felt that Prometheus had been 
exasperated to ob^jnacy. Mercury appears to have been again despatched 
tithe sufferer; bill he still adhered to his original condition, founded on a 
conviction of futurity (532) : 


^ T 0 >Jf yu(> ctm^uv iya 

uukiI j Kcti Justs iK+vyycttu. + ^ 

In this state of things, a conventional treat) was concluded, in consequence 
ol which Hercules, the predicted descendant of Jo m the 
appeared before him, was instructed about his own particular fortunes, and 
the manner in which the apples of the Ilespendes might be procured; after 
which, the son of Jove destroyed the vulture or eagle with one of his im- 
mortal arrows, and burst the bonds which so long had restrained Prome- * 
theus. Still, a difficulty remained; Jove had sworn by Styx that Prome- 
theus never should be free, and without the freedom of Prometheus Jove 
would lose Ins sceptre : of course, a theological subtlety, much like som# 
of far more modern days, was adopted. The symbol was substituted for the 
reality : Prometheus was ordered to wear on his finger a ring, as a token of 
subjection, and, ns some say, with a piece otthe rock in the place of a 
geui, in which we can scarcely fail in detecting the the token of 
slavery among the Persians; or, as Hafiz says, the But 
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hagin ^ Qjivffted l)is orac|#^that the hesband of Thetis^o^’i, 
should be the father of a more potents*^|*o^ 
were that father, should dispossess hii' of the*heaverflmA-onf * 
late oppressor became reconciled; and in Contrast to me riift 
of his subjection to the new w$vra »<f of Olympus, he receiv^ f a*ro#]f td 
llyof (for which the Athenians substituted one of olive), ar*Ka^a^nnic4 
Jupiter to* the marriage-feast of Thetis , whom Jupiter had* d&nsequenlly 
given to Pcle us. This ring and crown were aft#ufrds connnemorativoly 
worn by his devotees. In this part of the my thus, Imlra's continual fear of 
losing the tflf ’one ot the firmament, and the alarm of the gods when any 
particular ascetic, by penance and aswamed’lia, and other virtuous acts, 
becomes qualified for divine sovereignty, together with the subtle snares and 
temptations employed by the gods to distract him ftom completing the object 
of his^moriifitMons and devotions, immediately offer themselves as parallels. 

*Not iBV m the Prometheus , but in all the Aeschylean plays, there is a 
constaptl^pervading Onental spirit, which requires an Oriental commen- 
tary. In the Airpark, Io, the personification of the moon, peihaps^the 
K#/3 ug/« nXnn, answers to Surab’ln, and the pnmieval bull of the Zend- 
Avesta , still to be seen on ancient Persian sculptures To her wanderings, 
some have referred the circular dances of old, and those of the Druids. 

In this excursus, the comparison has been more strongly made with 
Persia than with India, though from the latter a great variety of counterparts 
might have been extracted, because the subject of the drama has a principal 
relation to the pyreal rites. Of the Lciimian mysteries, in which Vulcan, 
the Cabiri, and Prometheus were leading characters, little has been said, 
because a great similarity existed between all mysteries, and because these 
seem to have been more connected with the lost II Hut it is liop^ji 
that sufficient has resulted from this inquiry to prove, that Aischylusfa 
remains may derive great elucidation from Eastern reseaiches. 

• Sec a preceding note. 


FROM THE TURKISH. 

Thy check is bright, as sun*bcam glowing, 

Thy beauty, light o’er nature throwing; 

Nor sun in golden robe shall shine 
So bright, as beauty’s beum from thine. 

Thou, freshest flower of beauty’s bower, 

Thou rose-leaf, moist with dewy shower ! 

The wine of death laves beauty’s dart. 

Poured free £pm self-devoting heart : 

The lover of wine mocks the boast of the wise; 
Then drink — for in wine ev’ry witchery lies. 
yliiW. J0 k/«.N.2$.Vol.13.No.52. - 
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&K-ETCI1ES OF INDIAN SOCIETY. 


ko*X. — C emeteries and Funeral Obsequies. 


/ Vup di£ajry character of the European burial-places in Biitish India 
Uas already Heen noticed in preceding papers, but the subject is of too in- 
teresting a mature to be passed over with a casual remark. 

Strangers, visiting*our Eastern territories, cannot fail to be impressed 
with painful feelings, as they survejf the gloomy receptacles appropriated to 
those Christians who are destined to breathe their last in exile. The por- 
tion of ground conseciated and set apart as the final resting-place of the 
European icsidrnts, is seldom sufficiently extensive to give “ ample room 
arid verge enough ” for those who seek repose within its gloomy precincts. 
All aie over-eiowded, and many exhibit the most frightfukjjpatures of a 
charncl-hoii'O, dilapidated tombs, rank vegetation, and iflvbtiried bones 
whitening in the wind. The tiees are infested with vultures and other 
jlJlgJ^ius eamon-buds; huge vampiie-bats nestle in the walls, which too often 
praMmt ap< i tines for the admission of wolves and jaekalls crowding to their 
^jjrhtly resoil, and tearing up the bodies intoned without the expensive pre- 
cautions neeessai> to scenic them from such fiighlful desecration. The 
giave must be deep, covered, in the liist place, with heavy planks, and 
afterwards with .solid masomy, to pieseive the mouldering inhabitant from 
the attacks of wild and ravenous beasts. In many places, it is necessary 
to have a gunid posted eveiy night, until the Inundation of the tomb shall 
be completed. It is not niton that the admit alien of the visitor is excited 
by tiie monumental remains of the ( 'hi istian community in India; they 
consist, lor the most pnit, of clumsy obelisks, stunted pyiamids, nondescript 
Columns oi a great contusion of outers, and dl-pioportioned pedestals 
bearing all sorts of uins. 'Hie most elegant and appropuate are those 
vv hit’ll me built in imitation ol the mfenor class of Mussulma^nee tombs, 
consisting of a sarcophagus, uiised upon an elevated platform, approached 
by handsome (lights ol steps, and having a domed loof Mippoited upon 
pillars. But even when these monuments are as large and as handsome as 
their models, the elicit is lnjiued by the mfeiiority of the situation. An 
iittiaetive site is almost invaiiably chosen by the Moslem for a place of 
sepulture Many ol the heights in the neighbouihood of Rajmhal are 
crowned with mausoleums, which have a foit-like appearance, and it is very 
randy, though the disciples ot the piophet dwelling in the neighbourhood 
Am ay be pool and lew, that the tomb ol a brother is neglected; some pious 
hand is found to sweep aw ay the dust and litter, vv Inch would olherw ise accu- 
mulate m omul it, and to-tiew lloweis over the remains of its perhaps name- 
le^s tenant. Indeed, the reverence for the dead, cutei tamed by the Moham- 
medan natives of India, extends to pci sons of^ll countries and religions. 
They, who in their lifetime have acquired a reputation for the virtues most 
in esteem amongst Asiatics, will not be forgotten in the grave. More than 
one Chtislmn tomb has become an object of veneration in India, receiving 
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the same respect and homage which the children of the soil pay to those of 
their own persuasion who have been esteemed saints. * liven fttadoos, 
though shrinking from contact with a corse, will reverend the shrjrtfee otthp 
warlike or the virtuous dead. It is strange that so touching an •xamj^e' 
has not been followed by the European residents, who, at a veiy*ipaU’ cost, 
might render the places of interment destine^ for their brethrert far le^s f 
levoltmg than their present aspect. A few labours attached to each 
cemetery would keep the whole in order^' and as flowers spring up sponta- 
neously in ninny places, little care or cultivation would be required to con 
ceil the coarse dank grass, which seems to offer a harbour for snakes and 
other venomous reptiles, into a blooming gaulen ; and though, in consequence 
of the number of tombs, which are crowded, as in England, into the same 
enclosure, ancj^ their inferiority both in size, design, and beauty of the ma- 
terial, a Chnjj^ian cemetery never could be rendered so imposing and 
attractive $\hosc spacious and carefully-tended pleasure-grounds surrupnd- 
ing the mausoleums, which add so much to the architectural display^f 
India, they might be made more agreeable to the eye, and objects of jUM 
horror to those who have little hope of living to return to their native land. 

In a country where European stations lie at the distance of many day^ 
march from each other, numerous instances occur of deaths upon journics 
or in remote places, u hence it would lie impossible, in consequence of the 
inpul decomposition produced by the climate, to convey the body to con- 
secrated ground. Upon such occasions, the corse is usually mteircd upon 
the spot, and travellers frequently find those monumental remains in wild 
and jungly districts, which shew that there the hand of death has o\ertaken 
an individual, perchance journeying onwaids with the same confidence 
which animates their own breasts. H 

'I'fie perambulators of the ruined palace of Rajmlial, whose marble halls 
are left to the exclusive possession of I he lizanl and the bat, arc struck, on 
entering aoeurt surrounded by picturesque buildings falling fast into decay, 
with the appearance of two Emopean tombs. The scene is one of deso- 
lation and neglect, but it doc^ not display tho-e disgusting images u Inch 
sicken the spmt in cemeteries, owing their dreariness and desolation to the 
indifference of the living. The despotic power of time, the fall of eaithly 
splendour, pictured m the forsaken palace ot the funner mlcis of Bengal, 
harmonize well with the wreck of human hopes, the fragility of human life, 
illustrated by the lonely Christian monuments rising in that once proud spot, 
w'hencc the heathen lord and his Mussulman eonquerois have passed aw ay ^ 
forever. Above, on the summit of a green hill, a marble pedestal, stu- 
mounted by an urn, attracts the attention of the voyagers of the (binge-,; 
it is said to mark the place in which a beautiful young Englishwoman fell 
a victim to one of those sudden at lacks of illness which are so often fatal 
to new arrivals. This memorial, glittering m the sun, forms a very con- 
spicuous object ; but while telling its melancholy talc, the sad reflections, 
which are conjured up by the untimely fate ol one so young and lovely, 
are soothed by the conviction that the gentle stranger at least found an 
appropriate resting-place, amidst a scene of ncvcr-ladmg vcnlure, where 
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the flowers and the foliage, the birds and the butterflies, are the fairest and 
brightest ivhfeh gleaiti beneath a tropical sun. 

The most interesting, thougji not the most splendid, monument com- 
memorating the virtues of an English resident in India, occurs in the neigh, 
bourhopd ^pf Rajmhal. It is a cenotaph, of Hindoo architecture, raised by 
the natives of the adjacent lull districts, to the memory of Augustus Cleve- 
land, who formerly filled the office of judge at Boglipore. Two fakirs are 
employed to keep a lamp continually burning within the building, and onoe 
a-year a festival is held at the spot, the annual celebration of the apotheosis 
of that highly-reverenced individual, whom the poor people, who were the 
objects of his benevolent care, regard with feelings nearly approaching to 
' idolatry. Mr. Cleveland died at sea, and his body occupies a neglected 
spot in a cemetery at Calcutta; but this circumstance appears to be over- 
looked by both natives and Europeans, who usually suppose^lbat the tomb 
of D|glij)ore is the place of his interment.' 

Jbe cxce ^ ent P erson expired in his twenty-ninth year. Few men during 
•^ao^ort a life have achieved so much lasting good. Upon his appointment 
*|q the office of judge at Boglipore, he became exceedingly interested in the 
and fortunes of the people who inhabited the neighbouring hills, and 
wlio, though living under the protection of the British government, were 
subjected to much oppression and violence from the dwellers in the plains. 
They are Hindoos, but not of strict caste, polluting themselves with food 
rejected by their more rigid brethren, and are consequently held in the 
utmost contempt by the fanatic disciples of Brahma. Repaying the injuries 
inflicted upon them with rapine and bloodshed, a desolating war had long 
been carried on between them and the lowland borderers, and Mr. Cleve- 

! tnd was the first person, armed with the means of rescuing them from their 
egraded condition, who inquired into their situation and circumstanocs, 
and endeavoured to bring them within the pale of civilized society. His 
efforts were reworded by success : his unremitting kindness won their con- 
fidence ; they submitted implicitly to his regulations, and, trusting to his 
promises of protection, brought the products of their villages to the bazaars 
he established in places which, in former times, they could only visit at the 
risk of their lives. These hill-people, destitute as they are of caste, and 
despised by their arrogant neighbours, possess in a very high degree one 
virtue, which is wholly unknown to the true Hindoo character, — adher- 
ence to truth. Though Asiatics entertain a respect for those on whose 
veracity they can firmly rely, lying is not esteemed a vice amongst them, 
and no one convicted of fulschood runs the slightest hazard of incurring 
oontempt: hence, while their fidelity may be depended upon, not the slight- 
est faith can be given to their assurances ; they are little scrupulous about 
perjuring themselves, and though oaths are administered in courts of law, 
tile truth can only be elicited by the most seeching cross-examinations. 
The mountaineers of this part of ffte country, notwithstanding the wiki 
and lawless life to whioh they had been long accustomed, have proved loyal 
and orderly subjects; they are not often found in the service of Europeans, 
being looked upon as pariahs and outcasts by the other domestics of the 
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establishment, whose prejudices are very frequently adopted by their Chris- 
tian masters; but they are sometimes to be seen 'amidst the retainers of an 
Anglo-Indian, and touching instances are related of their fidelity and attach- 
ment to those from whom they have received kindness. A medioal gentle- 
man, being sent for to attend a brother officer in the jungles, found the 
patient dead, and deserted by all his servants excepting one, a poor# low 
from the hills, who remained by the side of the corse fanning away the flics, 
and not stirring from his post until the last sad offices were performed. It is 
pleasing to be able to add, that this meritorious conduct met its reward. The 
gentleman, who obtained so striking a proof of the poor bearer's devotion 
to his master, took him immediately into his own service, where he was 
treated with the kindest consideration, and protected from the insolence of 
the other domestics, who frequently received very mortifying lessons from a 
master anxiSjl to shew them that he entertained more regard for character 
liian for caste. 

There is perhaps no district belonging to India, which offers more I 
able prospects to the missionary ; but, hitherto, little or no attempt ha 
made to instruct the wild mountaineers of Rajmhal, either in religion*, 
the agricultural or domestic arts. While disappointment awaits the aigbP 
tious invaders of the strong-holds of Hindoo superstition, the promise offln 
( ample harvest is unaccountably neglected, and, excepting the little which can 
be done by the civil and military authorities at Boglipore, for those imme- 
diately under their jurisdiction, a very interesting and intelligent race of 
people nrc left without any instruction whatsoever. 

The services performed by Mr. Cleveland to the inhabitants of the hills 
will never be forgotten ; forty years have elapsed since his death, but lus 
memory remains as fresh as ever in the breasts of the descendants of those 
who were the objects. of his benevolence. This affecting trait of character 
is not, however, confined to the simple and ignorant race scattered along 
tbe range of mountains between the Ganges and Burdwan, but is common 
to all the natives of Hindoostan. The reverential regard which all castes 
entertain for the great Seconder, who, though supposed by the people of 
India to be the Macedonian hero, was, in all probability, one of the succes- 
sors to his divided empire, has been mentioned in a former paper. Though 
Christian warriors have not obtained so extensive a reputation, the impres- 
sion which their virtues have made upon the natives is not less deep and 
lasting. A tomb, in the neighbourhood of Agra, in which the remains of 
an European officer, who spent his whole life in the performance of kindly 
deeds, are deposited, is much venerated by the natives, who bestow upon 
it the honours of a lamp ; and, in some part of Bombay, the sentinels on 
duty present arms at a certain period of the night, — a mark of respect paid 
to the spirit of an English officer of rank, who was adored by the people 
he commanded, and whtf, being now esteemed a saint, i« supposed to re- 
visit earth in the glimpses of the moeft. Had it been the fortune of \\ ar- 
ren Hastings to have found a sepulohre in Bengal, the crowds who now 
recite verses in his honour, and link his name with enthusiastic blessings, 
would have assembled annually at his tomb, and rejoiced in the supposition 
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that his spirit still hovered over the land which had rightly appreciated those 

services which were so shamefully unrequited in his own country. 

The circumstances attending the burial of the Christian sojourners of 
India, who die far from the dwellings of their European brethren, arc 
often exceedingly melancholy. An incident of a very frightful nature, 
whieffcf believe lias been recorded in some novel, illustrative of Anglo- 
Indian life, occurred about the period of Lord Hastings’ government. A 
civilian, whose duly had taken him into a remote part of his district, was 
returning home dak, in consequence of an attack of fever, having written 
to his wife bj express to acquaint her with his illness, and the time in which 
she might expect his arrival. While travelling, he rested during the heat 
of the day at the serai of a native village; and while reposing there, he 
learned that an European had just breathed his last in an adjoining cham- 
ber. Anxious to secure decent interment to the body, which, he was aware, 
if IcftJto the disposal of strangers of a different religion, entertaining a 
horror of contaminating themselves by polluting contact with an unclean 
tiling would be treated very unceremoniously, he struggled with his illness, 
flfid attended the remains of his fellow-sufferer to the grave, rending the 
turial-service appointed by the church over the place of sepulture, and 
seeing that cvriy requisite ceremony was propeily performed. Exhausted 
by this sad and painful duty, he got into Ins palanquin, but had not pro- 
ceeded far before lie was overtaken by the pangs of death: a paroxysm of 
fever seized Inin, nnd he expired on the road. The bearers fil'd into the 
woods, leaving their inanimate burthen on the giound, for nothing save the. 
strongest attachment can induce a native ol India to touch, or continue 
with, a dead body which does not belong to a person of their owm caste. 
In the mean tune, the wife of this unfortunate gentleman, alarmed by the 
tidings of her husband’s illness, had hastened to meet him, and was made 
acquainted with her loss by the fnghtful spectacle which met her ejes, the 
breathless and deserted eoise of the object dearest to her lung on the 
road. She could gam little assistance from her own beams, whose caste 
or w hose prejudice-* kept them aloof; and lindnig it impossible to induce 
them to touch the bod), she sent them to the neighbouring village to 
summon moie efficient aid, taking upon herself the melancholy oflicc of 
wntchmgthe fast decay ingremams She soon found that hci utmost strength 
would be insufficient to repel the dining attacks of hosts of insects, raven- 
ous birds, and savage animals, rushing on their prey, or congregating in 
the neighbouring thickets, awaiting an advantageous moment for attack; 
and, in the energy of her despair, she tore away the earth with her own 
hands, making a grave large enough to conceal the body from the ejes of 
its numerous assailants. How this story is told in the work before men- 
tioned, l know not, but l received the present version of it from an inti- 
mate friend of the survivor. 

During my own residence in Calcutta, a death took place in the jungles 
in its neighbourhood, attended by very distressing circumstances. It hod 
become absolutely necessary lor a gentleman, engaged in the indigp*Uad<* N 
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painful in the extreme ; though in perfeot health, it affeoted his spirits in so 
extraordinary a degree, that he could only be induced to undertake^ it by 
the severest remonstrances of the members of the mercantile house with 
which he was connected. Under the most unaocountable dejection of mind, 
he entered his palanquin, and after having travelled a stage or two, alighted, 
and, telling bi9 bearers that he would speedily rejoin them, stnfck 'jnlo the 
neighbouring thickets. The men vv aited for a considerable time, expecting 
his leturn, and, unwilling to hurry or intrude upon the privacy of a supe- 
rior, who would in all probability resent their interference. At length, 
becoming alarmed, they reported the circumstance at the next ihannah , 
or police-office. The thannahdai immediately sent out lus people to search 
the jungle, and in one of its most solitary nooks they found the body of 
the tra\eller, tying under a tree, and already hall-devoured by the jackalls. 
The exact circumstances of his death were w rapped m a veil of impene-, 
traffic mystery. It was impossible, in the tom and mangled state of the 
corse, to ascertain whether he had perished by lus own hand, or if A sur- 
rounding horrois of the scene, the liai rowing thoughts crowding ofl^the 
soul of an exile, and the fearful state of excitement, occasioned by remit, 
niscenccs of home, to those who, icpressmg their feelings in public, giv£ 
louse in c olitude to the anguish of their hoaiN, proved too much for the 
outward finmc, and snapped the fi agile thread of life. Nothing farther 
could lie elicited by the strictest inquiry, ami the li lends and relatives of the 
deceased were left to the most mournful conjectures 

The impossibility of proem ing prompt medical aid, in passing through 
the country between tin* European stations, foinis a ciuel aggravation to 
the distress of the companions of those who may be taken ill upon a journey. 
A new lv -mari led bride embaiki d w ilh her husband, who belonged to the 
civil service of the Company, on bonrd a budgerow, with the intent to pro- 
ceed to Patna, where he had iceeivod an appointment. The bridegroom, 
attacked by illness upon the n\or, while at a considerable distance from any 
European dwelling, languished for a few hours and then expued. The 
servants endeavoured to persuade the son owing widow to permit them to 
land the body and have it interned in the jungle; but to this she would not 
consent, and immediately betaking themselves to the baggage-boat, they 
left her alone with the corse. Instead of proceeding on a voyage, whose 
object bad been defeated by the death of the principal pci son of the party, 
it was deemed advisable to turn the head of the boat round, and go down 
the river. The wind unfortunately was adverse, ami notwithstanding the 
strength of the current, the vessel made little progress. Imagination can- 
not picture any thing more horrible than the office which devolved upon 
one who remained faithful even in death. The atmosphere soon became 
so offensive as scarce!) to be endurable, the body decayed rapidly, the 
heat was excessive, and the object for which so much misery had been 
braved seemed unattainable. No lcssulcvoted heart could have hoped to 
secure the rites of Christian bunal for the already putrid corse, yet did this 
young creature, who, until her melancholy loss, had known hardship and 

wv on)y')>\ Dame, miMii) persevere nr tins tatM imv? . Ntimgh, 
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about eight o’clock in the rooming of the third day, the boat approached a 
European dwellings Upon the first communication with the shore, the 
inhabitants were apprized that a lady had arrived with the dead body of her 
husband, and they immediately hastened to the spot to offer her all the con- 
solation and assistance in their power. The master of the house took the 
corp^urtder his own chnrge, and giving the widow over to the care of his 
wife, issued the necessary orders concerning the interment. It was with 
some difficulty that the remains could be placed in the coffin hastily pre- 
.pared for their reception ; but it was accomplished at last, and the sad 
ceremonials proceeded with those decent solemnities which it had cost so 
much suffering to obtain. 

Notwithstanding the little attention which is given in India to the places 
of sepulture belonging to Christian communities, it is thought necessary to 
pay marks of respect to the dead, which are often followed by fatal con- 
sequences to the living. A very large attendance at the grave, during the 
performance of the funeral obsequies, is rigorously exacted by the prejudices 
of society. Ladies arc not, as in England, exempted from this painful 
duty ; at the death of a female friend their presence at the period of inter- 
ment is expected, and their neglecting to appear, without adequate cause, 
is construed into a mark of disrespect. The nearest relation of the deceased 
has been known, on his return from the burial of the most beloved object 
in the world, to count over the absentees, and descant upon their evasion 
of so sacred an obligation, while the commentator might with more justice 
be accused of indifference to the effects of a scene upon female sensibility, 
which has sometimes proved too harrowing for the feelings of the stronger 
sex. Illness and even death have been the result of attendance at the last 
melancholy rites performed to a brother exile committed to foreign earth; 
the shock sustained by new arrivals is often of a dangerous nature, espe- 
cially amongst the uneducated classes of society. A detachment of recruits, 
injudiciously commanded to follow the bodies of their comrades to the grave, 
afforded, during my sojourn at a Mofussil station, convincing proof of the 
effect of mind upon matter. Ten or twelve dropped during the service ; 
several of these were taken up dead, and of the number conveyed to the 
hospital, not more than one recovcicd. The solemn office performed at 
funerals has often proved a death-warrant to the living, especially when 
surrounded by all the distressing circumstances with w Inch it is frequently 
invested in India. The sudden nature of the dissolution, the necessary 
rapidity of the interment, deepen the horror of those who sec their friends 
and acquaintances snatched from them by^ an invisible hand, and who are 
thus warned that danger is lurking abroad where they least expected to find 
it. 

The undertakers of Calcutta are accustomed to send circular printed 
notices of funerals, filled up with the name of the deceased, to the houses of 
those persons who are expected to attend. This is probably the first inti- 
mation w Inch many dear and attached friends obtain of their loss. On 
one occasion, a gentleman, after a few hours' absence from home, found 
on the hall-table a blaek-edgcd ominous nnssi\c of this kind, winch ac- 
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quainted him with the death of an individual whom he regarded with affec- 
tion surpassing that of a brother, and wit\ whom he had parted the pre- 
ceding evening in perfect health, lie rushed to the house where he was 
wont to meet with the most cordial welcome from lips. now dosed for ever 
and only arrived in time to take a last view of the insensible remains. The 
officials were almost in the act of nailing the lid of the coffin downkps he 
entered, preparatory to its committal to the hearse, and in the course of 
another hour lie was standing suffocated with grief beside the grave of his 
dearest friend. 

The sensibilities of many persons arc so much affected by the sight of 
the funeral processions which almost ever} evening wend their way to the 
burial-ground of Calcutta, as to render them unwilling to live in l'aik 
Street, the avenue which leads to it. This cemetery occupies a large tract 
of ground on the outskirts of the fashionable suburb, C'howringce. Beyond 
it, the waste jungly space, partially covered with nati\e huts, and inter- 
sected by pools of stagnant water, adds to the desolate air of the enclosure, 
with its tasteless and ill-kept monuments. The scene is calculated to inspire 
Ihe most gloomy emotions, and it^s saying a great deal for the fortitude 
displayed by females, that no instance is recorded of their sinking under 
the combination of depressing circumstances which must weigh upon their 
imaginations, when they are compelled to appear in person os mourners. 
The office of bearing the pall devolves upon the dearest friends of the 
deceased, who, upon alighting from their carriages at the porch of the burial- 
ground, arrange themselves in the melancholy order which has been pointed 
jut to them. Funerals always take place at sunset, and in the rainy season 
he state of the atmosphere, and the dampness of the ground, materially 
increase the perils to be encountered by delicate women, exposed to mental 
md bodily suffering in a manner considered so unnecessary in the land of 
heir birth. But the rules established by Anglo-Indian society are absolute, 
ind must be complied with, upon pain of outlawry. 

In former times, the burial-ground belonging to the cathedral was the 
>nly place of interment in Calcutta; but funeials have long been discon- 
mued in this part of the city. “ Before the commencement of the year 
1802/' says the monumental register, “the tombs in this cemetery had 
alien into irreparable decay, and to prevent any dangerous accident, which 
he tottering rums threatened to such as approached them, it was deemed 
iceessary to pull down most of them. The stone and marble tablets were 
arefully cleared from the rubbish, and laid agonist the wall of the cemetery, 
'here they now stand.” Oui^chroniclcr, however, does not go on to 
ay that this act of desecration, the work of the reverend gentlemen at the 
lead of clerical affairs, gave great umbrage to the Christian population of 
-’alcutta, who, though perchance in some degree answerable for the con- 
equences of the neglect which produced the rum above described, became 
xceedingly incensed at the root-and-branch w’ork, considered expedient to 
?vel the church-yard, and get rid of dll its incumbrances. 

One of the monuments, thus ruthlessly removed, had been erected to the 
nemory of Governor Job Charnock, the founder of the most splendid 
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British settlement in the world. The chequered fortunes of this hardy 
adventurer are too well-known to all who take an interest in the proceed- 
ings of the early Indian colonists, to need any notice here. He died on 
the 10th of January 1692. “If," says our chronicler, “the dead knew 
any thing of the living, and could behold with mortal feelings this sublunary 
world, with what sensations would the father of Calcutta glow to look down 
this day upon his city !" The private life of Governor Charnock presents a 
romantic incident not very uncommon at the period in which he flourished. 
Abolishing the i itc of suttee, in a more summary manner than has been con- 
sidered politic by his successors, he, struck by the charms of a young Hindoo 
female about to be sacrificed for the eternal welfare of her husband, direc- 
ted his guards to rescue the unwilling victim from the pile. They obeyed, 
and conveying the widow, who happened to be exceedingly beautiful, and 
not more than fifteen years old, to his house, lie took her under his protection, 
and an attachment thus hastily formed lasted until the time of her death, 
many years afterwards. Notwithstanding the loss of caste, which the lady 
sustained m exchanging a frightful sacrifice for a life of splendid luxury, 
the governor docs not seem to have been at any pains to induce her to em- 
brace Christianity. On the control y, he himself appears to have been 
strangely imbued with pagan superstitions, for, having erected a mausoleum 
for the reception of the body, he ordered the sacrifice of acock to her 
manes on the anniversary of her death, and this custom was continued until 
he also was gathered to Ins fathers. This mausoleum, one of the oldest 
pieces of masonry in Calcutta, is still in existence. Monuments of the like 
nature, with the exception of the annual slaughter of an animal, are to he 
seen in ninny parts of India, connexions between Indian women and English 
gentlemen of rank and education being often of the tenderest and most 
enduring dcscnption. Nor do these unions excite the horror and indigna- 
tion amongst the natives that might be expected from their intolerant charac- 
ter , far from it, indeed, that in many instances they have been known to 
offer public testimonials of their respect to those who have been faithful in 
their attachments throughout a series of years. 

There is a very beautiful mausoleum, which attracts the visitor’s eye in 
the immediate neighbouihood of a large native city, erected to the honour 
of a Moosulmanee lady, who lived for forty years with a civilian attached 
to the adjacent station : some of the iieh inhabitants of the city, desirous 
to shew the opinion they entertained of the conduct of both parties, pre- 
sented a canopy of cloth of gold, richly en^>roidercd, of the value of .i’1,000, 
to he placed, according to native custom, over the sarcophagus. That 
native women do not consider their seclusion from the world as anv hard- 
ship, is plainly evinced by the mode of life which they voluntarily adopt on 
becoming (he nominal wives of Englishmen. In most cases (always, if 
they have been respectable before their entrance into his family), they con- 
fine themselves ns strictly to the zenana of their Christian protector, as if 
the marriage had taken place according to their own forms and ceremonies ; 
nnd, excepting in a tew instances where they adopt the externals of Chris- 
tianity, they never make their appearance abroad, but act in ail respects 
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M they would deem becoming in the lawful wife of a Mussulman or Hin- 
duo of rank. This of course does not hold good with the lower orders, 
Ayahs, and others, who, having already forfeited their characters by pub- 
1 , cly associating with men, have no respectability to keep up, and act 
openly in the most profligate manner. 

One of the few monuments permitted to remain is of a very interesting 
character, and consists of fourteen pillars, raised to the memory of the 
same number of British officers who fell under General Abercrombie, about 
four-and-tlnrty years ago, in a dreadful conflict with the liohillas. Upon 
this occasion, the Company’s troops were left to fight single-handed, for, 
although their allies, composed of 30,000 men, were brought into the field 
by the Naw&b of Lucknow, they remained quiet spectators of the fray 
until victory had decided for the English : so high did the character of the 
Kohillas stand, that tire men of Oude dared not take pail again-.! them 
without being assured of their defeat. An obelisk is raised upon the spot 
where these devoted soldiers fell, and the glory of this splendid action is 
further commemorated by the alteration of the name of the village m Rolnl- 
cund, which was the scene of the battle : it was foimeil) called lleclora , 
but is now sty led by the natives Fully gu/t^e, the ‘place of \ irtory.’ 

A few European residents m India have provided for the accommodation 
of their remains after death by building their own lombs. Colonel Skin- 
ner, the commandant of the most distinguished coips of irregular huise m 
the Company’s service, an officer not less celebiated for Ins gallantly in the 
field than for the splendour of Ins hospitality , has elected in the cent i c oi n 
blooming garden, at his jaglurc at Bnlasporc, a mausoleum ol a veiy taste- 
ful and elegant description, destined to contain the “mortal coil, when Ins 
cluvaliic spirit shall have lied. lie is thus secuie ol a woitliy resting-place, 
which is not always the case with those, however wealthy, who are content 
with leaving directions respecting their interment in their wills. 

General Claude Martin, who has been not unjustly sly led “a brave, 
ambitious, fortunate, and munificent frenchman,’ having Irom a piivate 
soldier risen to the highest rank in the Company s army, constructed a tomb 
for himself in the under-ground floor of a grotesquely magnificent house, 
which he built at Lucknow. The body is deposited in a handsome altai- 
shaped sarcophagus of white maiblc, surmounted by a marble bust, and 
inscribed v\ itli a few lines, which do credit to his modesty • “ Major-General 
Claude Martin, born at Lyons, January 1738; arrived in India as a com- 
mon soldier, and died at Lucknow on the 15th of September 1800. Pray 
for his soul!” Surrounding the tomb stand four figures ol grcnadioi-, 
as large as life, with their arms reversed, in the striking and expressive 
attitude used at military funerals ; but the effect ol tin-* groupe i>> com- 
pletely marred by the substitution of mean plaister effigy s for the marble 
statues w hich General Martin intended should have formed the appropriate 
appendages of his monument. A large proportion of the property ol this 
fortunate adventurer was devoted to charitable purposes, which, according 
to the prevailing notions on the subject of political economy, do inoic honour 
to the hearts than the heads of testators. Such doctrine-, howevci, would 
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U at present extremely ill-understood in India, where the wisdom, ** 

would withhold succour to the poor, the aged, and the iohrm, requires, 
much more intimate acquaintance with the schoolmaster to be properl, 
appreciated, 

In some of the very small European stations, no piece of consecrated 
ground has yet been set apart, as the final depositary of those who are 
destined to draw their last breath in exile. Though not always particularly 
ornamental, in the immediate neighbourhood of a dwelling-house, the clumsy 
obelisks and ill-proportioned pyramids, reared over the bodies of the dead, 
form very interesting memorials to those who entertain a pious feeling 
towards their departed brethren. Tombs not unfrequently occur in the gar- 
dens and pleasure-grounds of the habitations of British residents, in the 
remote parts of the Upper Provinces, where they have a much better 
chance of being kept in good repair than in the horrid charnels cf more 
populous places. The only inconvenience, which ever arises from a close 
vicinity to the mansions of the dead, is occasioned by the superstition of 
the natives, whose notions regaiding spiiits are of the strangest and most 
unaccountable nature imaginable. Many do not object to lake up their own 
abode in n sepulchre. There is nothing extraordinary in the metamorphosis 
of a Moosulmanee tomb into the residence of an English gentleman, many 
choosing to appropriate the spacious apartments, so needlessly provided for 
the dead, to the accommodation of the living. This sort of desecration is 
not objected to on the part of the Indian servants of the household, neither 
do they seem to entertain any fears of the resentment of the spirit whose 
quiet is thus disturbed, sometimes, ns in the case of the sentinels before- 
mentioned, who present arms at a certain hour of the night under the idea 
that they are doing honour to the disembodied soul of a distinguished indi- 
vidual, they rejoice in the supposition that they hold communion with depar- 
ted spirits ; but in many instances they appear to be governed by the most 
arbitrary feelings. A bungalow in Bundelkhund was inv ariably deserted at 
sunset by all the sen ants of the establishment, notwithstanding their attach- 
ment to a very indulgent master, in consequence of a Christian infant, of 
some three or four years old, having been buried in the garden. It was 
said that the ghost of this poor child walked, and at a |)artieular period of 
the night approached the house and made a modest demand for bread and 
butter, — an incident too full of horror to be borne ! There was no remedy 
against the panic occasioned by this notion. The bungalow occupied a 
wild and desolate site on the top of a steep lull, infested by tigers, and 
other savage beasts, and every night its solitary European inhabitant was 
left to the enjoyment of the w ild serenades of these amateur performers, 
the servants decamping cn masse to the village at its base. In many parts 
of India, the natives till gurrahst of water from the (Janges, and hang 
them on the boughs of the peepul trees, supposed to be haunted by the 
spirits of the dead, in order that they may drink of the sacred stream ; but 
the expedient of laying a piece of bread and butter on the hungry infant's 
tomb does not appear to have occurred to the alarmed domestics. Many 
European houses in India arc deserted in consequence of the reputation 
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• they have obtained of being haunted. But ghosts are. not the only intrude! 
dreaded by a superstitious people ; demons disturb the pence of some faffl 
lies, and as there is no contending against the powers of darkness, theinha 
hitants are compelled to quit their residences, and give them up to desolatioi 
and decay. A splendid mansion on the Chowringee road, to which som< 
ridiculous legend is attached, is untenanted and falling into ruin. No on< 
can be found to occupy it; the windows have deserted their frames, the 
doors hang loosely upon one hinge, rank grass has sprung up in its deserted 
courts, and fringed the projecting cornice*, while the whole atfords a ghastly 
spectacle, and seems the fitting haunt of vampires and of goules. 

The inscriptions upon the monumental remains of India are general!) 
distinguished for their simplicity and plain good sense; sometimes, as in 
country church-yards at home, the grief of the survivors will outrun theii 
discretion, and produce ludicrous expressions sadly out of place; occasion- 
ally also, the epitaphs are rather too ostentatious, but the greater proportion 
of tomb-stones, covering the dust of the Christian population, merely beai 
the name of the person who sleeps beneath, and the date of the period ol 
their erection. In no instance is there any striking display of literary talent 
and many of the most distinguished servants of the Company are suffered 
to repose without any written record of their public orpiivate merits. The 
cemeteries of India, however, present numerous affecting testimonials ol 
the reverential regard felt by the brother officers, of the brave youth who 
have peiishcd untimely in the service of their country ; some of the hand- 
somest and proudest of these monumental remains lia\c been raised by 
sorrowing comrades to young men scarcely beyond the age of boyhood, 
endeared to society by their domestic virtues, or challenging the applause of 
the world by some gallant action. Subscriptions, for the erection of a tomb 
over the grave of a brother in arms, are common in the corps of the native 
aimy, and the most circumsciibed burial-grounds are rarely without one or 
more of these tubntes to departed virtue. The residents of Madras have 
set the example of employing eminent English sculptors for the monuments 
laised to those whom they desire to honour. One, to the memory of Dr. 
Anderson, in St. George’s Church, the work of Chantrcy, is desciibed to bo 
a noble specimen of art ; but though it would be comparative!) easy to de- 
corate the three presidencies with the labours of British chisels, the Upper 
Provinces must, for a very long period to come, depend upon the exertion 
of native talent. Though busts and statues could not at present be pro- 
duced by Asiatic hands, there would be no difficulty in procuring an exact 
representation of the most beautiful models which taste could design. 
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BY MR. T. BEKE. * 


With respect to Egypt, it is necessary that I should here state, unequi VOm 
cally, my conviction, that that country is nor the Mitzraim into which Abraham 
went down,f and after him Jacob and • his family,, f and out of which Jehovah 
brought the children o( Israel ;§ nor is it, I consider, the kingdom of the 
Pharaohs of a subsequent period ;H neither, consequently, can it be thecountry 
which was the object of the denunciations of the prophets.* If the opinion 
thus asserted be correct, it is evident that, independently of the many other 
important results which must ensue, the country of Egypt can have little or 
no connexion with the history and geography of the Sacred Scriptures. 

It is necessary, to enter fully into the consideration of the ancient geography 
of the lower division at least of the country of Egypt, since accurate notions on 
this subject arc indispensable to enable us to determine the true position and 
boundaries of the land of Mitzraim. 

In order to arrive at a correct and satisfactory conclusion on this subject 
we cannot do better than take as our guide, in the first instance, the Halicarl 
nassian traveller, whose simple statements bear the impress of truth and 
Whoso credulity and ignorance (the amount of which is found, however by 
modern research ns well as modern science, to be much less than it was long 

the fashion to consider them) are, in fact, the strongest vouchers for his 
veracity . 

His words on the subject now before us arc as follows : “ The greater nart 
of the country desciibcd above [that is, of the whole extent of the E-ynt of 
profane history], as I was informed by the priests (and my own observation 

inhabTfanir--#* 1 T* 0,,i ' ,i0n) ’ haS bcC ” “ S rad "’ 11 ^'fidsition to the 
inhabitants; and in « subsequent passage he says, “I conceive that /Enypt 

Itself was a gulf formerly of similar appearance [to the Arabian Gnlfl and 
hat issuing from the Northern Ocean [,.e. the Mediterranean], it extended 
itself towards /Ethiopia, 'ft He further remarks that the Delta, as they [th» 
Egyptians] assert themselves, and as I myself was convinced by observation' 
is still liable to be overflowed, and was formerly covered with water ;”tt which 
opinion is even more definitely expressed in a previous passage,® i„ which he 
relates, that in the reign of Mcnes, “ the whole of .Egypt cxccot the nrn. 
Vince ol Thebes, was one extended marsh,” and that “ no part of all that dis! 
trlct, which is now situate beyond the lake of Maris, was then to be seen the 
distance between which lake and the sea is a journey of seven days and in 
the last passage which I find it necessary to cite, he observes: “In its more 
extensive inundations, the Nile does not overflow thcDelta onlv, but part [alsol 
of that territory which is called Libyan, and sometimes the A abian frontier 

,n ” “ '" ,v I**.. - 

Such were then the opinions of this sagacious traveller, and also of the 
Egyptians themselves in his time; and how correct they are in almost ev y 
par tieu ar has been demonstrated by modern science and observation. I, w 
port of tins representation, I need only refer to the thirteenth chapter of the 
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first volume of Mr. LyeWa " Principles of Geology,” in which he discusser the 
s ubject of the increase of the deltas of rivers, and indisputably establishes the 
fact of the gradual formation of the country of Lower Egypt by the detritus 
or alluvial sediment brought down by the Nile. 

Herodotus further informs us, that in his time the number of the mouths of 
the Nile was seven; that which directed itself towards the east being called 
the Pelusian branch, whilst the Canopic branch was that which inclined 
the most to the west.* Of the seven branches of which, 2,300 years ago, the 
Nile thus consisted, it may be considered that two only now remain, namely, 
the Bolbitine or Rosetta branch, and the Bucolic or that of Damictta,— being, 
in fact, the two which Herodotus considered to have been formed, not by 
nature, but by artificial means ;f — the others having become either entirely 
silted up, or rendered unnavigable and of trifling importance. By this decraaw 
in the number of the mouths of the Nile, n considerable contraction, as is well 
known, has taken place in the extent of the Delta; which contraction, as will 
be perceived by a comparison of the maps of ancient and modern Egypt, has 
been far greater towards the east than towards the west. 

The cause of this diminution in the extent of the Delta, as well on the one 
side as on the other, arises from the natural inclination of water to run in a 
straight course, from which results “ the tendency of the apex of a Delta to 
move downwards, as remarked by Rennell, and exemplified in the ancient and 
modern state of the Nile below Memphis.”]; The consequence is, that as the 
river continues to resolve itself into one channel, the side streams above the 
apex of the Delta are successively deprived of the current necessary for keeping 
them open ; whence they become by degrees clogged up, and at length entirely 
closed. If at the same time the principal stream, fioin the nature of its bed, 
or from the configuration of the country through which it flows, be inflected 
more to the one side than to the other, it will follow that the land on the side 
towards which the course of the current is impelled, will, in consequence of 
the branches on that side being kept longer open by the action of the current 
running in their direction, encroach less upon the stream than that on the aide 
from which the current is directed. 

Thus, the course of the Nile below Cairo being (as will at once be per- 
ceived) towards the west, the encroachment upon the Delta in that direction is 
far less than on the eastern side of the river, where the direct action of the 
current is daily diminishing; so that the Damietta branch, like those which for- 
merly existed further to the cast, and which remain in the present day scarcely 
more than by name, may, probably at no distant period, be rendered entirely 
unnavigable, and, in the course of ages, become likewise silted up: when that 
time arrives, the Nile will discharge itself into the Mediterranean in one single 
stream, unless it should open for itself another principal channel, by widening 
one of the smaller branches running through the centre of the Delta. The 
observation made by the engineers who accompanied the French expedition to 
Egypt is entirely in accordance with these views ; for they remarked, that, 
throughout the Delta, there is a small inclination from east to west, and they 
predicted from that circumstance a diminution of water in the eastern arm of 
the river; which prediction has already been so far accomplished, a» to render 
it necessary to close at low tide the canal of Menoof.$ 

• Euterpe, xvll. f Ihd. 

I See Mr. Yatei’s “ Remark* on the Formation of Alluvial Dcpo«tw," >n the F.dmhurRh New Pin). 
Joum., July la'll, under thethlrdhead “ Of Detritus conveyed by llunnin^ into Standing Water." 
i See Mod. Tram., 4 F.gypt,’ »ol. i. p. 24/. 
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But there U Hill another cause for the greater increase of the land on the 
eastern side of ui Delta. This is the " powerful current" which (to use Mr. 
Lyell’s words*) "sweeps along the shores of Africa, from the Straits of 
Gibraltar to the prominent convexity of Egypt," and which (as that geologist 
elsewhere observes!) " appears to prey upon the delta of the Nile, and to 
carry eastward the annual accessions of sediment that once added rapidly to 
the plains of Egypt some portion of which sediment must, of course, be 
deposited about the mouths of the eastern branches of the river, thus further 
tending to impede their current, and to cause them, in the end, to be closed up. 

Considering, then, that in the time of Herodotus, 2,300 years ago, the Per- 
sian branch was one of the principal streams of the Nile, and that the inunda- 
tions of that river sometimes overflowed the Arabian frontier to the distance of 
two days’ journey further eastward ; considering also that the causes which, 
since that period, have withdrawn the waters of the Nile from the country to 
the eastward were in operation during the preceding ages, and were most pro- 
bably attended by results even more strikingly marked than those produced 
during any later period of equal duration, —for " the progress of the delta, in 
the last 2,000 years, affords, perhaps, no measure for estimating its rate of 
growth when it was an inland bay, and had not yet protruded itself beyond 
the coast-line of the Mediterranean ;”J— although we may be unable to form 
an accurate conception of what, in the time of Moses, 1, 4 00 years anterior to 
the era of Herodotus, was the actual physical condition of the Delta and the 
adjoining country to the east, wc may yet come to a certain conclusion on one 
point— and it is one of the utmost importance in the consideration of the 
situation of the land of Mitzraim— namely, that al that early period, and not 
improbably during several centuries afterwards, the eastern branch of the Nile, 
or the gulf of the Mediterranean into which that river discharged itself, ex- 
tended eastward far beyond the meridian of Suez. 

Since the Israelites, then, as Major Rennell justly remarks, § “ when they 
hc^an their march out of Egypt [Mitzraimj must have been on the east side of 
the Nile, for they certainly did not cross it on their way to the Red Sea," the 
result of the foregoing arguments would seem to preclude the possibility that 
the situation of the country of their bondage could have been anywhere 
within the limits of the Egypt of the present day. But there is another fact 
which may be adduced in confirmation of this statement. It is, that “ the 
French engineers discovered, when in possession of Suez, that at a little dis- 
tance to the north of that place are marshes which extend for above twenty- 
five miles, and are actually lower than the sea, though they are not overflowed, 
in consequence of n large bar of sand which has accumulated between them . 
nothing, therefore, can be more probable,” it is argued by Lord Valentia, from 
whose ‘Travels’ll this quotation is made, “ than that, in times so far back as 
the departure of the Israelties, the sea itself extended to these marshes.” 
This conclusion is unquestionably reasonable, and is no doubt entirely in 
accordance with what was actually the fact ; particularly as we know that the 
state of this country, generally, is such, as in the times of Nccho and of 
Trajan to have permitted an union to be formed between the river and the Gulf 
of Suez by means of a canal, and even so recently as the year 1800, to have 
allowed the waters of the Nile, from an extraordinary inundation, to advance 
within forty miles of Suez. 

On the cumulative authority, then, of the facts now adduced, it may be 

• Principle* of Geology, »oL i. y. W. t /&«•. vol. iiL p. 28. \ Ibid., vol. t. p. Wl 

\ Geogr. ofllerodotus, p. 540. I Vol. Hi. p. London, l««. 
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.asserted, without Fear of confutation, that by no possibility cgiid^tbe hmd of 
Mitzraim,” the country of the bondage of the laraelties, Rave been on the 
isthmus of Suez, or anywhere to the westward of it within the limits of the 
present country of Egypt. 

The result thus obtained leads directly to the further inference, that the 
Gulf of Suez cannot be that sea which, by the direction and under the miracu- 
lous protection of the Almighty, was crossed by the Israelites on the occasion 
of their departure from Mitzraim, os recorded in the fourteenth chapter of the 
Book of Exodus. 

The argument by which this conclusion has been arrived at, however greatly 
at variance with the notions on the subject hitherto universally adopted, might 
doubtless be considered of itself sufficiently conclusive ; but it fortunately hap- 
pens that we possess the means of arriving at the same result directly from the 
Scriptures themselves ; which will at -least serve to satisfy the scruples of those 
nvIh) might at first suppose, that bv disputing the traditional explanation of the 
geography of the Scriptures, I was denying the authority of the Scriptures 
themselves. 

The arguments which are thus adducible from Scripture are as follows: 

The scene of the miraculous passage of the children of Israel is designated 
by the inspired historian as the rpp-Q* ( Yam-Suph );* by which designation, 
and by no other, it continued to be known to the Israelites throughout the 
whole course of their national history. f This name, it may be muarked, has 
been variously rendered in the Scptuagint version by the expressions 
PiXxrru, QxXctrc tx hp, and irxftTn but in the Vulgate it is (I believe 

invariably) translated Mare liubrum , which authority lias been followed by nil 
the modern versions of the Bible, in which, accoidmgly, it is styled the Hid Sea. 
In speaking, therefore, of the Yam-Suph , I shall use the cxpicssim ‘ tied 
Sea' as a synonymous term. I shall at the same time, in order to a\oid ambi- 
guity, distinguish the entire sea between the coasts of Arabia niul Al’iica, to 
which the name of ‘ the Ited Sea’ is usually applied by geographer, and of 
which the Yam-Suph, or Red Sea proper, forms a part only— by the name of 
the Arabian Gulf. So the two head gulfs, into which the Arabian Gulf is 
divided at its northern extremity, will be referred to respectively by the names 
of the Gulf of Suez, and the Gulf of Ah aba, until wc have determined to 
which of them the designation of Yam-Sujh , or the Kin Sla, is properly 
applicable. 

The only information respecting the situation of the Red Sea to be derived 
from those texts of Sciipture in which that sea is mentioned in connexion with 
Mitzraim, and as being the scene of the miracle wrought in favour of the 
Kraelitcs, is, that it lay in an eastwardly direction from Mitzraim jj. nnd that 
the Israelites, having crossed it, went out into the wilderness of Shur,$ which, 
we are told, was “ bcfoie Mitzraim, as thou goest toward Assyria.” jj 
Dismissing from our minds, for a moment, what has just been said respect- 
ing the formation of the low country in the ueighboui hood of the Gulf of Suez, 
the foregoing references to the locality of the Red Sea might be considered to 
be applicable cither to that gulf or to the Gulf of Akaba, according to the view 
which we might take of the country of Mitzraim, on the eastern side of which 
that sea is thus shown to have been situate. There is another set of texts, 

* Exod. xv. 4. 1 See particularly Jo»h. xxiv. G; I*». cxxxvl. l'l, l'»i and Nell lx. ft 

% “ And the Lord turned a mighty strong u eat wind, which took away the locu.tn, and uut them into 
the Red Sea ; there remained not one locust m ail the coasts of Miliraiin." Exod. x. J'J. 

J Exod. xv. 22. I Gen. xx\. 1<J. 

A*tal Journ N.X. Vol.13.Ko ^ 
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however, which_do not refer to the passage of the Red Sea, but which des- 
cribe the sea which washed the shores of Edom, os being known, in the time 
of Moses, in that of Solomon, and even so late as the age of the prophet 
Jeremiah, by the same name of Yam-Suph* which description, — as it is well 
known that the position of the country of Edom was to the southward of the 
Dead or Salt Sea,f — it is evident cannot be applicable, under any circum- 
stances, to the Gulf of Suez, but to the Gulf of Akaba, and to that alone. 

If, therefore, the Yam-Suph referred to by Moses, by Joshua, by David, and 
by Nchemiah, as the scene of the miraculous deliverance of the Isrdllites, be 
not the same sea as the Yam-Suph mentioned in connexion with the country of 
Edom by Moses himself, and also by Joshua, and subsequently by the writers 
-of the Books of Kings and Chronicles, and by the prophet Jeremiah, we are 
led to the strange and indeed most improbable conclusion, that the two Gulfs 
of Suez and Akaba, which are at a distance from each other of more than 
150 miles (being, in fact, further apart than the British is from the Bristol 
Channel, or even than the latter is from the Irish Sea in the vicinity of Liver- 
pool ; and being more distant, also, from each other than the Tyrrhene and 
Adriatic Seas on the opposite coasts of Italy, or the Egcan and Ionian Seas on 
either side of Greece), were, during the entire period of the existence of the 
Israclitish nation, not merely known by the same name, but were even per- 
fectly undistinguishablc the one from the other: — a conclusion which nothing 
but the gratuitous assumption that the Gulf of Suez was the Red Sea passed by 
the Israelites, would for a moment have allowed to be entertained. 

Should the arguments and proofs already adduced be not considered even 
more than sufficient to rebut that assumption, and to demonstrate that the 
Gulf of Akaba, and not the Gulf of Suez, is in variably referred to in Scrip- 
ture by the designation of Yam-Suph , or the Red Sea, — and particular!} that fl is 
the sea which was passed through by the Israelites on their Exodus from Mitz- 
rnim,— the statement of Scripture, with respect to the natural agent employed 
by the Almighty to effect the miraculous passage, will incontcstibly establish the 
fuct thus asserted ; for the words of the text are totally inapplicable to the situa- 
tion of the Gulf of Suez, and can in fact refer only to that of the Gulf of 
Akaba. 

The words of the inspired historian in the passage alluded to arc as follows : 
“ And the Lord caused the sea to go back [from ( halakh ) 1 to go,’ or as 
applied to waters ‘ to flow,’ and in the present instance ‘ to run off or recede;’] 
by a strong east wind all that night, and made the sea dry land.”]; In illustra- 
tion of this text, Dr. E. D. ('larkc instances a remarkable phenomenon which 
occurs in the Sea of Azof during particular seasons. His words are: “ During 

• •• \nd when we passed by from our brethren the children of Esau, which dwelt In Seir, through 
the way of the plain from Elath, and iroin Ealon-gaber, wc turned and passed by the way of the wilder* 
nos* of Monk" Prut il. ft. 

*• \nd king Solomon made a na\ jr of ships in Erlon-gcber, which is beside Elolh, on the shore of the 
Red Se«[\ am-Su/A ], In the land of Kilom ” I Kings lx. 2 ft 

lhcn went Solomon to Esioti-geber, and to Kloth, at the sca-sldc in the land of Edom.” 
2 rhron. vnl 17 . 

" Therefore hear the counsel of the Lord, that he hath taken against Edom ; and hi* purpose*, that 
he hath pur|H*ed against the Inhalwumts of Toman Purely the least of the flock shall draw them out : 
surd) he dtall make their habitations desolate with them. The earth is mured at the noise of their fall, 
at the 1 r> the noise thereof was heard in the Ited s’ca f Vow-SupA].’' Jcr. xhx. 20, 21. 

t " Then your south quarter shall he from the wilderness of Zin along by the coast of Edom, and 
)our south border shall Ire Ihe outmost coast of the salt sea eastward.” Num. xxxiv. 3.—" This then was 
the lot of the tribe of the children of ludah by their families; even to the border of Edom the wilder, 
nn* of Zin southward was the uttermost part of the south coast. And theh south border was from the 
shore of thesaltsea, from U\« bay that lookcth southward." Josh. x\. 1, 2. 

: Kami. MV 21. 
ft 
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violent cast winds, the sea retires in so remarkable a manner, that the people 
of Taganrock are able to effect a passage on dry land to the opposite coast, a 
distance of twenty versts (rather less than fourteen miles): but when the wind 
changes, which it sometimes does very suddenly, the waters return with such 
rapidity to their wonted bed, that many lives are lost.* It must, however, be 
remarked, that the application of this observation of Dr. Clarke to the text in 
question is not obvious, since the same effect which results from the action of 
an east wind on the head of the Sea of Azof, the direction of which sea is 
nearly (Pom east to west, could not have been produced in the Red Sea (whe- 
ther that sea were the Gulf of Suez or that of Akaba), which lies nearly north 
and south ; and in which, consequently, the cast wind, in its direct natural 
operation, could only have impelled the waters from the Arabian or eastern 
side, and have heaped them up on the Mitzritish or western side, without how- 
ever at all causing the sea to recede or run off, or to become dry land (agree- 
ably to the words of Scripture), so as to afford a passage to the Israelites. 

But the indirect mode in which the east wind acted so as to produce the pre- 
cise effects related in the text may be thus shown. The “ strong east wind,” 
which, according to the words of the text, “ blew all that night,” if produced by 
the action of natural causes, could not possibly have had merely a local opera- 
tion, but its effects must have been sensible throughout a great extent of lati- 
tude ; and as the statement of Scripture does not lead to any other inference than 
that the miraculous interference of the Almighty (so far at least as relates to 
the wind itself) consisted in exciting, at that particular juncture, and most pro- 
bably in an extraordinary degree and during an extraordinary period, the 
natural causes of such a wind, it is evident that the action of the east wind 
would not have been confined within the limits of the Red Sea itself, but must 
ha^e extended over a considerable portion, or perhaps over the whole, of the 
Arabian Gulf, the consequence of which would be, that the waters of the latter 
sea would have been driven from the shores of Arabia, westward, towards the 
Egyptian coast Hence it would have resulted, that the level of the waters 
on the eastern side of the Arabian Gulf would (in like manner as in the Sea of 
Azof) have been considerably lowered ; whilst on the western side they would 
have been heaped up, and considerably augmented und deepened. The further 
consequence of this change in the level of the main sea would be, that the two 
head gulfs communicating with it on either side would naturally have partaken 
of the same variation, and they would accordingly have followed the course of 
those portions of the Arabian Gulf itself with which they respectively com- 
municated. Whilst, therefore, the waters of the Gulf of Suez would have 
been acted upon similarly to those on the western side of the Arabian Gulf, 
and would have been raised far above their usual level, so as to be rendered 
more than ordinarily impassable ; those of the Gulf of Akaba, on the contrary, 
would have partaken of the depression of the sea on the eastern side of the 
Arabian Gulf, and would thus have been placed under the very circumstances 
best suited for the purposes of the Almighty, and in strict accordance with 
the words of Scripture, for it might be truly said that “ the Lord caused the sea 
to go back by astrongeast wind all that night, and made the tea dry land." 

But that the deliverance of the Israelites might not, with any reasonable pre- 
tence, be attributable, either by that “ stiff-necked people ” themselves or by 
unbelievers of after-ages, to the mere operation of simply natural causes,— 
although it is to be remembered that the operation of those natural causes at 
that particular juncture was as truly a miracle as the actual personal interven- 

• TnoeH, \ol. j. p 4to edit. 1810. « 
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lipn of the Deitj^ would have been,— the Almighty was further /denied to »ho* 
His interference in a more immediate manner, by causing the waters which, 
were yet left in the sea to be “ a wall unto them [the children of Israel] on their 
right hand, and on their left,*’* so that they “ walked upon dry land in the 
midst of the sea.”f 

Having then, as I conceive, determined beyond the possibility of doubt the 
true position of the Red Sea of Scripture, I may be allowed to remark, that 
there cannot be a more striking exemplification of the consequences of per- 
mitting any human authority to supersede the exercise of our reason, ftan the 
erroneous position which, down to the present time, has been attributed to that 
»ea. The wonder is, how an error of such moment, and one which was so 
easy of rectification, should, during so many ages, have maintained its ground 
undetected, and, as far as I have the means of judging, even without the 
slightest suspicion of its existence 

It is a satisfaction, however, that we at least possess the means of detect- 
ing and explaining the origin of this error, which is simply as follows: inde- 
pendently of the general ignorance of the Jews subsequently to the loss of their 
national independence, which led them to imagine that the Eg\pt of profane 
history was the country in which the bondage of their ancestors had taken 
place, we have the most convincing proof from Herodotus that in his time the 
existence of the Gulf of Akaba was unknown to the Egyptians, and, d for hoi i, 
to the Jcw^lien resident in Egypt. According to his account, the sea to the 
cast of the Aiabian peninsula (the Persian Gulf of the present da)), and also 
the Indian Ocean to the south of Arabia, were called by the name of ’U(u 
t*ha<r<r3, j; with which sea the Arabian Gulf is correctly stated by him to have 
communicated. The following is his description at length of the Arabian 
Gulf: “ In Arabia, at no great distance from /Egypt, there is a long but narrow 
bay, diverging from the Red Sea [ in this case the Indian 

Ocean], which I shall more minutely describe. Its extreme length, from the 
straits where it commences [or, more correctly, beginning from the head of the 
gulf { | to where it communicates with the main, will employ n hark with oars u 
voyage of forty days, but its breadth in the widest parts may be sailed over in 
half a day. In tins hay the tide daily ebbs and flows ; and I conceive that 
/Egypt itself was a gulf formerly of similar appearance, and that, issuing from 
the Northern Ocean |the Mediterranean], it extended itself towards /Ethiopia; 
in the same manner the Arabian one so described, rising in the south, flowed 
towards Syiia ; and that the two were only separated from each other by a 
small neck of lmd. n || 

This statement, while it proves the general correctness of this historian’s 
information, and also his accuracy of observation,— since the ebbing and flow- 
ing of the Arabian Gulf is a fact that would naturally attract the attention of 
an intelligent observer, acquainted only with the Mediterranean Sea, in which 
the rise and full ot the tide is scarcely perceptible, — establishes likewise (he 
precise amount ol the deficient*) of Ins knowledge on the subject, inasmuch as 
his comparison of the breadth of the Arabian Gulf with that of the narrow 
valley of the Nile, and his statement that “ in the widest parts it might be 

• Kxixl. xiv. 22 . f Fxo<l xi\._>0. 

t Cliorhxx.j Melpom. xwtii., xxxix., ami sec the notes from Larchcr ami Or) ant on the lut, in 
Urines TrnnaliUion. It k true that in Melpom Mi llermlotm. refer-, to the \nblau Oulf hy the mine 
of 1 n t (r)xnt, but at the miih Him lie iliark iliitiii^ui>lics this limn ln> gmer.il appln.il.nn 
ol n 
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Railed over in half a day,” efficiently demonstrate hb idea to have been, that 
throughout its entire extent to the Straits of Babelmandeb, it was not wider* 
than the Gulf of Suez ; and that, in fact, the whole Arabian Gulf was merely 
a prolongation of that branch of it which was next to Egypt, namely, the 
Gulf of Suez itself. 

We arc more especially led to the conclusion that this historian, in common 
with the Egyptians from whom he derived his information, was ignorant of the 
existence of the eastern branch of the Arabian Gulf, by the further statement 
which hf makes when describing one of the regions into which he divides the 
world ; namely, that this region “ commences in Persia, and is continued to 
the Red Sea txXxcrx, here the Persian Gulf]. Besides Persia, it 

comprehends Assyria and Arabia, naturally terminating in the Arabian Gulf, 
into which Darius introduced a channel of [canal from] the Nile;”* thus un- 
equivocally establishing his ignorance of the existence of any division between 
the main land of Arabia and the peninsula of Mount Tor. 

This being, then, the state of knowledge in Egypt respecting the Arabian 
Gulf 450 years before the Christian era, we can readily understand how the 
Jews, who, subsequently to that period, resided in Egypt, and particularly in 
Alexandria, the extreme western point of that country, should have enter- 
tained similar notions on the subject; and as they had (wcknow not how long 
anterior to the epoch of the Septuagint translation) also adopted the idea that 
the Mitzraim of Scripture was represented by the then flourishing Wigdom of 
Egypt, under the sway of the mighty dynasty of the Ptolemies,— in the face, 
however, of the prophecies, which had said that Mitzraim should be “ the 
basest of the kingdoms, ”f and that there should “ be no more a prince of the 
land of Mitzraim, ”j; — it is readily conceivable how the Gulf of Suez, the sea 
immediately to the eastward of Egypt, should have been regarded ns the Red 
Sea in which the host of Pharaoh was overwhelmed. When once this conclu- 
sion had been formed, and the Jewish residents in Egypt had thence proceeded 
to determine (as they conceived satisfactorily) the sites of the several localities 
connected with that miraculous occurrence, it would have been expecting too 
great a concession from that bigotry which unfortunately has generally charac- 
terized the rabbins and their disciples, that they should have been induced, 
simply by an effort of reason, to reconsider and to impugn the authority winch 
they had thus once recognised; so that the knowledge subsequently acquired 
of the existence of the Gulf of Akabu would have availed them literally 
nothing. 

Yet, however the Jews may have persisted in the error into which they had, in 
the first instance, unintentionally fallen, it is quite inconceivable how the autho- 
rity of these “ blind leaders of the blind” should so unhesitatingly have been 
followed bv Christian commentators and travellers, who possessed ample means 
for arriving at a correct judgment, and who were not (or who at least ought not 
to have been) bound in the trammels which enslaved those from whom they had 
originally derived their erroneous information on the subject. 

In thus establishing the fact that the Gulf of Akaba, and not the Gulf of 
Suez, is the Yam-Suph or Red Sea of Scripture, wc at the same time obtain 
the strongest confirmation of the inference already drawn from the physical 
condition of Lower Egypt in former times, that that country is not the Mitz* 
raim of Scripture 

• Mrlpom. xxxix In quoting lit lot's Transition of tlirodutm, onairount of ilt Ixnnj* the \n 

min whu h ix hot known ill itu- i miiti \ , l uariclv need prolot ajj.uiH O'- nwm m II known in.murx 
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ZEEN-UU-DEEN'S " TOHFUT.UE-MWAIIIDEEN.”* 

The author of this work was Sheikh Zeen-ud-deen, who lived in the 
reitrn of Sultan Alee-adil Shah, the fifth sovereign of the Adil-shahy dynasty 
of Bejapoor, and it relates to the proceedings of the Portuguese from their 
first arrival in Malabar, ATI. 001 to A. II. 985 (A.D. 1498 to 1581 ). 
The veracity of the writer is established by his agreement with European 
authorities. The preface and the first chapter are entirely occupfed with 
theological dissertations on the necessity of making war against infidels, 
argued from the Koran and the many works on Mohamed’s traditionary 
sayings. The second relates to the manner in which the Mohamedan 
religion was first propagated in the kingdom of Malabar. At a very early 
period, a party of Jews and Christians are said to have found their way to 
Cranganore, to whom certain tracts of land were assigned by the reigning 
monarch. This tradition corresponds with the legends among the Jews of 
Cochin, that the) came from Persia to India about 540 years A. (b; and a 
Portuguese work, quoted by Dr. Forster, mentions, that about A.D. 309, 
seventy or eighty thousand men were landed from Majorca on the Mala- 
bartc coast. The black Jews this writer conjectures to have descended 
from slav* bought by the white, who became prosel)tes to the Jewish, reli- 
gion. After this, a company of poor Moslems, headed by a sheikh, came 
to (hanganore, who succeeded in converting the king to Islannsm. These 
Moslems were proceeding on a pilgrimage to Ceylon ; but in consequence 
of his conversion, the king solicited their return after its accomplishment, as 
he desired to unite himself to their company. At their return, the shejkh 
was engaged privately to lure a vessel (many of which were lying in the 
harbour) ; then the king accompanied them to different places, till they 
reached the coast of Arabia, or, as a subsequent part of the narrative says, 
Zofur, on the Arabian coast of the ited Sea. Here he continued a consi- 
derable time ; but ns he w as projecting his return to Malabar, — to erect 
mosques and introduce the Mohamedan religion,— he fell sick and died. 
Before his death, however, he enjoined some who had attended him on this 
expedition, to conceal his death, to return to Malabar, and carry his inten* 
tions into effect. They fulfilled his wishes and settled there, and from 
them originated the Mohamedan religion in that country. The date of this 
event is unceitam , it is supposed to have happened about 200 years after 
the Ilejra, or A D 822. 

The third chapter treats of some peculiar customs which distinguish the 
pagans of Malabar Should the ray or chieftain of any tribe be slain in 
battle, an exterminating war is continued by his troops ; therefore, each of 
the belligerent parties tries to avoid the slaughter of the opposite chief. In 
their wars, trencher) is almost unknown : they fix on a certain day with 
their enemies to decide their quarrel, and never fail in keeping it. When 
any great person or near relative, as father, mother, or elder brother, dies, 
among the biahmms of Malabar, or a mother, maternal uncle, or elder 

* Tnhfut vl Mutnhi-lrrn . .in historical Work in the \rabi c Language. Translated by Lieut. M. J. 
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brother, fcmong the Nairs and their connections, the men of both castes 
abstain from animal food, shaving the hair and cutting the nails, for the 
space of a year. Among the Nairs, there is no such ceremony as marriage, 
a string worn round the woman’s neck being the only symbol of it, which 
she wears or discards at pleasure. Among the brahmins, the eldest brother 
alone marries, unless it be evident that he will have no issue, and the others 
take women from the Nair caste. Polyandry also exists among the Nairs, 
at whiebthe author does not express any disgust or surprise. In default of 
a rightful heir, a stranger is selected, who succeeds to all the hereditary 
privileges. But on the increase of Mohamedanism, when several important 
Moslem cities had been erected, and the ports had become crowdod with 
foreign vessels, things in some degree became accommodated to newcircum* 
stances ; yet the most friendly intercourse seems to have subsisted between 
the Islamites and pagans. For instance, the former respected the prejudices 
of the latter, and if the latter were forced by the established laws to exe- 
cute any Mohamedan, they first obtained the consent of Ins own religious 
sect, and invariably delivered over the body to them for the performance of 
their ceremonies ; whereas any pagan so executed they left to the dogs and 
jackalls. They entered no Mohamedan’s house without permission j they 
did not molest their countrymen who had embraced the nevHfcuth, and 
when any had been guilty of frauds upon them, the chief requested his bre- 
thren to punish him. 

In A. II. 1)0 1 (A.D. 1498), three of Vasco de Gama s vessels anchored 
off Fundreeah,* and a paity left the ships and proceeded by land to Calicut. 
Here they remained some months, gathering information, pretending their 
object to be pepper, as they were desirous of establishing a trade in spice ; 
after which they returned to Furope. Two years afterwards, another licet, 
of six vessels, arrived, f and anchored off Calicut; and the persons then 
assumed the character of traders; but they were iu I long ere they tried to 
persuade the Zamorin to restrain the Mohamcdans from trading in the 
country or making voyages to the Arabian ports. In consequence of this, 
the Zamorin resolved on their destruction, and put to death about seventy 
men of their party, the rest escaping to their vessels, whence they can- 
nonaded the inhabitants. .Shortly after this, they sailed into the harbour of 
Cochin, and succeeded in building a mud fort, from which they soon began 
to demolish the mosque which stood on the sea-shore at Cochin, and to 
erect a Christian church m its place, compelling the inhabitants to assist. 
They next ingratiated themselves with the people of C’annanore, where 
they also built a fort; and after having laden their vessels with pepper and 
ginger, sailed for Furope. In the following year, four vessels more came 
to Cochin and Cannanoie,^ which returned laden in the same manner ; two 
years afterwards, about twenty-two vessels arrived :§ in which gradual 

» DeGatna i» stated by Portuguese historians to have first anchored at a place about two league* from 
Calicut, which he reached 20th July 149B. Sec the Malabar work, cited at the end. 

| Thu wai the expedition of De Cabral, ml5on. 

X Thl* waa the expedition of Juan de Nova, in 1502. 

J Thl* expedition wa* commanded by Dc Gama. The number .of ship* wan twenty, which ibow* 
the minute accuracy of this author. 
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manner their commerce was enlarged from year to year, through the arts 
of the Franks, war took place between the Zamorin and people of Cochin, 
in consequence of wjijS the former tried, with the aid of the Mohataedans, 
to seize some of the*European ships and a fierce engagement toofetplace, 
wjjjch was not decisive on either side. As the power of the Franks in- 
creased, they subjected the inhabitants, and employed them in commercial 
voyages under the protection of passes, on each of which a toll or tax was 
imposed ; every vessel not having one being subjeet to confiscation. This 
brought on hostilities on the part of the Zamorin (who applied to other 
Moslem princes for assistance), in which Emir Hosscin, and King Ayass, 
the nail) of Dm, having fallen in with some of their vessels, captured the 
largest, and obtained a complete victory. The emir’s fleet having been, 
after the rainy months, strongly reinforced by the Zamorin’s grabs, the 
Franks put to sea with a fleet of twenty ships, and captured several of the 
enemy's, the remainder only escaping by flight. Another Mohamedan fleet 
was prepaiod, but in consequence of a dissension between the commandeis, 
never acted in the cause. After this, the Franks made a descent on Calicut, 
where they committed great devastation, and burnt the mosque Jamie, but 
were repulsed with immense loss by the Nans. But they made various 
murderoii^descents on the Zamorm’s dominions, —also one on Aden, where 
they were put to flight; —and at len»th the Franks (“may the curse of fJod 
rest on them!”) eapluieil (loa. Adil-shah, to whom the port belonged, 
soon dislodged them; after which they made a second attack with a most 
powerful armament, and having completely captured it (paitly throqgh 
bribery), commenced constructing around it extensive foitiliealions of ygst 
height. '1 Ins may Co deemed the beginning of their extraordinary power. 

These detaiK are followed by an account of the enormities piactised by 
the Franks (Portuguese), which we have no reason to think too highly 
colouml. The length oi time, dui mg which hostilities had been carried on, 
had exhausted the treasures of the Zamoim, and, on his death, his successor 
resolved upon peace. In (he treaty, the Ftanks were permitted to build a 
fort at Calicut, on condition that Ins subjects might navigate four vessels 
every year to the Aialuan continent and the ports of Jeddah and Aden. 
During the first voyage, the Franks, having completed their fortifications, 
foibade the Znmorm’s four ships to muleitake another, and having excluded 
his subjects from the expoitation of pepper and ginger, made seizures of all 
the cargoes in which it was attempted. They next sought, with a fleet of 
twenty-eight vessels, to possess themselves o( the fortified port of Jeddah; 
but it happened that the Emir Kuhnian, of Room, was there with 200 sol- 
diers, and that the Egyptian gratis, which had been destined on the former 
occasion t# act against them, had not left the port ; these, therefore, with 
the Jcddese, opening a lieav^firc upon the Franks, injured their fleet so 
severely, that they were forced to hoist all sail and abandon the expedition. 

Through the overbearing and tyrannical conduct of the Franks in Calicut, 
serious distuibanccs occurred, and many lives were lost, which caused those 
in Cochin to sail thither with a great armament. In the descent which they 



on Fn 1 *® And -Fundreeah, they committed the most wanton atrbei* 
tie#. * the mean time, the new Zamorin resolved toex pel the Franks from 
Calient* who, however, awaited not his approacHLit escaped with ail 
their property on board of their ships. This loss ofthe fort redoubled the 
rage of.the whole body, and a desultory maritime warfare ensued, untilflhe 
resources of the Calicutians were exhausted. In the year 935 (A.D. 
1528), a Frank vessel was wrecked off Tanooi*; the ray of which place 
afforded every aid to the crew, and refused the Zamorin’s demand that the 
crew and such of the cargo as had been saved should be delivered to him ; in 
consequence of which, a treaty of amity was concluded between the ray and 
the Franks, and they received permission to build fortilieations on the north 
side of the river at Funan. On their return from Cochin, with the mate- 
rials for this purpose, a violent tempest destroyed their fleet, and the 
whole of the crews perished, either by the waves or the hands of the Mohn- 
medans. In a little more than two )cars afterwards, the Zamorin’s fleet o& 
thirty grabs, sailed for Ouzo rat, on a commercial ^venture, of which tluT 
Franks having been apprised, they captured every grab, and made a prize of 
every thing on board, which, together with tlicir previous capture of the 
grabs of Bahadur-shah, of (Juzerat, impoverished the Mohamcdan affairs 
to the last degree. * 

After this, a reconciliation between the Zamorin and the Franks was 
effected. The Zamorin of this period was the brother of him who had 
captured the- Frank fort at Calicut, and was, during his reign, rny of 
Tapoor; whilst ray, he had allowed the Franks to construct, a fort at JSlm- 
lce$ — an act of the greatest imprudence, because all the Zamorin’s troops 
and all travellers were obliged to pass close to it; lienee it commanded the 
trade between Arabia and Calicut. In the latter part of 1)41 (A.D. 1534), 
Bahadur-shah, of Guzcrat, was compelled to request assistance against 
Humaioon Badshah* from the Franks, in consideration of which lie made 
over to them certain ports, among which were Wusee, Muhaeem, and others, 
which enabled them so to increase their power and their territory, that Diu 
was forced to submit to them. To avenge a cruel descent which they made 
on Puranoor (with the inhabitants of which they were at’peaee, the only 
cause of offence being a vessel sailing without their pass), the Zamorin set 
out for Cranganore, to attack them and their ally the ray of Cochin; but, 
being panic-struck, he returned without any operation. This pusillanimity 
enabled them to build a fort at Cranganore, which reduced the Zamorin to 
the last extremity. Another treaty of peace, however, between them and 
the Zamorin, took place in the vaar 940 (A.D. 1530) ; but, through their * 
putting to death a Mohamedan noble, of great consequence, during the sacred 
month Mohurrum, in the year 952 (A.D. 1515), hostilities again b#oke out, 
but were soon accommodated. Vet, through another yet more atrocious 
murder, in the year 957 fA. D. 1550), hostilities recurred, during which 
vast devastations were occasioned by both parties, and the Cranks, sailing 
from Goa, burnt the greater part of Turkoy and Fundreeah, massacreing 
the third portion of their inhabitants. But poverty again forced the Zamorin 
^i<i/.*/ow/w.N'.S.V’ol.I3.No.52. ^ 
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to come to terms whir them; A quarrel, however, in little more ^an two 
years, occurred between them and the Mohamedaiw of Cannaiwjse and 
Durmuflun, which lasftd nearly two years, in which multitudes of Moslems 
of all ages and sexes were put to death in cold blood ; but through these 
subcases the Franks, continuing to prosper and extend their possessions, 
monopolized all the trnd^of this and some other parts of India and the 
East, reducing the inhabitants to the vassalage of serfs. These cruelties 
and this monopoly of tra^ provoked at last different states to fit out grabs 
for-the purpose of making reprisals, by which the extensive trade of the 
Franks became considerably curtailed. Irritated, they, in return, made an 
indiscriminate plunder of Mohamedan property: the damage suffered by 
both parties was incalculable. Things being in this situation, Alee Azraja, 
chief of Cannanore, despatched with presents an envoy to the monarch 
Alee-nadil-shah, with an account of the distresses of the Mohamedans of 
^lalabar, who, with Nizam-shah, prepared an immediate expedition 
Against Goa and 8heio0l ; Aadil-shah likewise sent a message, requiring co- 
operation, to the Zamorin. But Nizam-shah was jealous of Aadil-shah, 
and, after commencing his bombardment of Sheiool, made peace with the 
Franks ; and Aadil-shah’* ministers at the same tunc tampering with them 
to surrender his person, lie was obliged to withdraw himself from Ins troops, 
and make nlso n truce with the Franks. It is said, that Nizam-shah was 
likewise the victim of treachery. The Zamorin, in the mean time, was 
attempting the siege of the fort of Shaleeat ; and he soon succeeded in bull- 
ing the houses, churches, and mud-works without the fort, which h^so 
blockaded, that provisions could only casually enter it, reducing the inhabi- 
tants to all the horrors of starvation, till, on security for their persons' and 
property, they agreed to surrender it. The Zamorin, assenting to these 
terms, seized the ordnance and stores, leaving not one stone of the building 
upon another; not long after which, a i chef from Goa arrived on board 
some vessels, but, discovering what had occurred/ they hastily returned. In- 
furiated, and retaliating m every way, destroying the Moslem giabs, and 
annihilating their trade, burning vessels provided with their own passes, yet 
up to the end of the year US?* (A.D. 1579), they were unable to rebuild 
the fort, la these indiscriminate hostilities they seized vessels containing 
treasure to an immense amount, which belonged to Sultan Jelal-ud-deen, 
which induced a war on his purt, and Aadil-shah again attempted to eata- 
bli.sh a league against them. Another communication, however, took plaec 
„ between them and the Zamorin, in which he granted to them permission to 
build a fort at Calicut; but they required nt Funan, to which he would 
not assent. About this time (A.H. 987, A.D. 1.779), the ray of Cochin 
persuaded the Franks to join him in an attack on the Zgmorin, who, though 
weak in number*, repulsed both with great slaughter. E^asperatel by this, 
they sailed from Cochin, and captured a great dumber of Mofamcdan 
grabs; and in 990 and 991 (A.D. 1582-83), with the bitterest nnconr,, 
carried on hostilities against all the Zamorin'* ’ subjects and dependents, des- 

fort of Shaltcat wai jurreudered A. II. a.D. 1571. 
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troying ^eir trade 2nd intercourse with other ports, and thereby occasion- 
ing a severe faniine, whiefr compelled the Zamorin to another treaty, by 
virtue of' which they were allowed to build their feftat Funan. Wliilst 
affairs Were in this state, a new Frank governor arrived from Europe,* 
between whom and the Zamorin a league of amity was concluded, andtoe 
subjects of the latter were allowed to trade to the ports of Guzerat and other 
parts (as formerly), with the privilege to the port olCalicut, to open a trade 
until Arabia at the end of each season, ^ 

Although the details gi\en by Zeen-ud-deen, of which we have made 
an epitome, arc brief and somewhat dry, the work is a very creditable speci- 
men of Oriental authorship. The facls are not so highly coloured and 
exaggerated as customary in Mohamedan writings ; they harmonize remnrk- 
ably well, in geneial, with the Portuguese accounts; and the author's 
antipathy and hostility to the Christians escape harmlessly in the shape of 
sundry parenthetical imprecations upon the “ accursed" Franks,— such *t* 
“God confound them! “God drive them outW “ God save us Irom 
them !" & c. The title of the work, “ Toh/ut-ul- Mujahideen ,” the author 
tells us, implies “ an offering to warriors who shall fight in defence of reli- 
gion against infidels." 

Upon comparing this work with a “ History of the Fringis coming to 
Malabar," translated from a MS. on an via (leaf), in tlic Malabar lan- 
guage, belonging to the Vcncaticota raja, who is of the Tamuri (or Zamo- 
rin) family,— which the reader will find in an early volume of this Journal, t 
— $ turns out that the two histories are identical ; at least, one has been 
taken from the other, or, which is more probable, both are epitomes of 
some original work. We subjoin the commencement of the rcspecti\c 
narratives to show the identity ■ — 

The a Tohful- ul- Mujahideen .’ ’ The Malabar History, 

Now, the year in which th« Franks first In the year of the Talihflf 904, on the 
visited Malabar was the 904th of the Ilogi- (>th of Karcadom 67‘A§ three of the Frin- 
ra, when three of their vessels having, to- gis’ ships came to Pandarang-kollam.lJ 
wards the close of the Indian season, an- It being in the monsoon, they anihored 
chored oil' Fundreeah, a party from on there and came on shore. They went to 
board left the ships, and proceeded by Korikotc, where they learnt all the new* 
land to Calicut. At this city they re- of Malabar. At this time they did not 
mained for some months, employing them- trade, but returned again to their own 
selves in gathering information of the sta- country, Portugal. It is supposed that the 
tistics and condition of the several coun- motive of their coming was for pepper, 
tries of Malabar; but on this occasion Two years afterwards, they returned from 
they abstained from engaging in trade, Portugal with six ships. They landed* 
and at the expiration of the ahoveiPriod and while they were trading in a merchant- 
returned to their pwo country in Europe, like manner, the Fringis said to the Ta- 
And the occasion o£ this visit of the muri’s karjakers,^ “ if you will put a stop 
Franks to Malabar was, according to their to the trade of the Arabs and Mapillas,** 
own accounts, in quest of pepper-lands, we w ill give more money to the sircar (go- 

• This was Don Francis Maacarena, viceroy of India. 

% The term by which the Mohamedan* of Malabar denote the Hegira. 

I Two miles S. of Kollandi and thirteen N. of Calicut. 

A Malabar term for a minister of government. 

*• Mohamcdans, descendant* of Arabs, »ettled in Malabar. 


t Voi. ill. 0..S. p. 27- 

§ Malabar style. 
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tl#y being greatly desirous of establishing 
a trade in that spice, because, at this time, 
they could only procure it from those who 
brought it from the original exporters of 
the article from Malabar. And two years 
aftl^ this, their first appearance, a second 
party of Franks arrived, in^ fieet of six 
vessels, which having anclimed off Cali, 
cut, they landed at that port, and assum- 
ing the character of traders^gnn to en- 
gage in commerce. But no long time had 
elapsed before they endeavoured to per- 
suade the agents of the Z-nnorin to prohi- 
bit the Mohamedans from engaging in the 
trade of the country, and fiom making 
voyages to the ports of Arabia, saying to 
them, " the advantages that you will de- 
rive from a commercial intercourse with 
Vijs will greatly exceed any that they can 
’ afford you." In the same spirit, also, 
those Franks proceeded to trespass on the 
property of the Mohamedans, ami to op- 
press their commerce. Now, in conse- 
quence of this conduct on the part of the 
Franks, the Zomorin having resolved upon 
their destruction, he attacked them, and 
put to death sixty or seventy of their parly, 
the rest escaping by flying to their vessels, 
from which they opened n fiic upon the 
people on shore, who, in return, can- 
nonaded them. Shortly after this event, 
they sailed into the harbour of Cochin, and 
imposing themselves upon its inhabitants 
us an inoffensive and honest race, they 
succeeded in budding a mud-fort at that 
place, wliich was the first piece of fortifi- 
cation th.it was consti luted by them in 
India. And after taking up tlieir dwell- 
ing in this building, they proceeded to 
demolish the mosque which stood on the 
ica- shore at Cochin, erecting in its place 
a Christian chinch, whilst they imposed the 
labour of budding this edifice upon the 
inhabitants of Coi bin. Moreover, having 
ingratiated themselves with the people of 
.Caununorc, these Franks contrived to 
erect a foil there also, employing the na- 
tives of that town in its construction. 
These foiti fictitious completed, and having 
laden their vessel with pepper and ginger, 
they set sail for the countries of Europe, 
for, as has been alieadv remarked, a com- 
merce in these spices wa. their chief object 
in traversing so vast a distance; and at the 
expiration of a year, another party of 
Franks returned ii^i fieet of lour vessels. 


vernment) than they do.” During thfi 
time, the $Iflpil)a$ and Fringis quarrelled, 
and came to blows. The raja ordered 
some of his people to go and put a stop to 
it, The Fringis quarrelled with them too, 
and seventy of their people were killed in 
the affray. All the rest went on board 
their ships, and fired their large guns at 
those assembled on the shore ; they in re. 
turn fired at them. It continued for a 
short time, and the whole of the ships then 
sailed for Cochin, where they landed, saw 
the raja of the country, and built a fort 
there . this was the first Fringi fort that 
was built in Malabar. There was at the 
time a pally ( Mabomedan place of wor- 
ship) there, which the Fiingis pulled down 
and dcstioyed. These people remained at 
Cochin, and carried on the business of 
merchants in a proper manner. They 
then went to Kananur, lived among the 
people there in a peaceable manner, and 
built a fort. They carried on trade in 
divers kinds of merchandize, and bought 
pepper some of them went to Portugal. 
The cause of their coming from and re- 
turning to such a distance was supposed to 
be for pepper. A year after this, four 
ships came from Portugal ; they landed at 
Cochin and Kananur, where they bought 
pepper and ginger ; again they went l&me. 
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and landing as ueiore at Cochin and Can- 
nannorc, and taking in pepper jmd ginger 
at these ports, they again set sail for their 
own country. 

The correspondence between these narratives is os great as could* be 
cxp*ected in versions by separate translators fron^iffcrent languages. Of 
the existence of this Malabar work, the author of which appears, from 
intrinsic evidence, to have been a Mohamed^ Lieut Rowlandson is 
evidently unaware. The details given in the latter are not so full as those 
m the Tohfut-ul- Mujahideen , especially in the latter portion of the narra- 
tive; Zeen-ud-deen speaks of the prison of the Inquisition at (loa, respect- 
ing which the other author is silent; but the order of events is the same; 
and it is most probable that there is or was some earlier work, from whence 
both authors derived their facts. 


THE MOIIAMEDAN DAY OF DOOM. 

Musulmans contemplate with awe and apprehension the epoch of the Day 
of Judgment, and often allude to it in their mottos and inscriptions. They thus 
describe this great event 

“ As the end of the world draws near, all existing tilings will appear on the 
eve of entire destruction. Extreme corruption and degeneracy will reign 
throughout the earth ; provisions, in the midst of abundance, will become 
exorbitantly dear; low persons will fill the most important posts; the poor 
wHl Jind no one to bestow alms upon them ; charity will be extinct amongst 
mankind. Morals will be publicly outraged, the holy writings be turned into 
ridicule, and the temples of the true God he desecrated to the service of idols. 
Antichrist (who, they believe, is at present confined in a cavern) will then 
appear upon earth; he will huve only one eye in the middle of his forehead, 
and be mounted on an ass, In one hand he will hear the rod of Moses, and in 
the other the seal of Solomon ; with the former he will smite the believer on 
the forehead, leaving a white spot, which will extend over his whole fifee; the 
unbeliever’s person will be turned black : the good and the bad will, by this 
means, be distinguished. The reign of Antichrist will be very short; Jesus 
Christ, in conjunction with the last of the imams, will overthrow it ; soon 
after this, the end of the world will take place. 

“ The Musulmans believe that the dead will return to life again, awakened 
by the trumpet of the archangel Azrafiel, and that they will advance into the 
presence of the Almighty with silence and trepidation, doubtful of their future 
destiny. This is referred to in the Coran (sur. xx. v. 107) in the following 
words : * Their voice will be htftblcd before the Lord ; they will be heard only 
by the sound of their footsteps.’ 

“The last judgha#nt will he carried into effect in this manner: mankind will 
be distributed into three classes; one, consisting of the prophets and the 
patriarchs, will chtcr heaven without examination ; true believers, such as 
Musulmans, will be judged with kindness and indulgence; the rest will expe- 
rience no pity whatever.”* 


• Hcmaud, Llcsc. de» Monumcns Muaulmans, t. li. p. 
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THE ABORIGINES OF AUSTRALlM 

have before us the first number of the New South Wales Maga- 
zine, one of the many indications of the rising importance and rapid im- 
provement of that most valuable colony. The work is not intended to 
compete with the period ic|J publications of the mother-country, as a ipaga- 
zine of “general science and literature," but is judiciously designed as a 
decidedly colonial publication, “ an explorer of colonial Sources, a 
recorder of colonial facts, a nursery of colonial genius, an advocate of 
colonial interests, and a channel of discussion on all questions bearing upon 
the w elfare of the colony." Such a plan cannot fail, we arc convinced, to 
recommend the work strongly in the mother-country as well as to the colo- 
nists; and feeling the warmest desire, as we have ever done, to promote the 
interests of a dependency which will one day be the richest jewel in the 
crown of Britain, wc had the nppearancc of every undertaking calculated, 
Jjje this-, to dcvclopc and make known the colonial resources of all kinds. 

The work is to be under the direction of the Rev. Ralph Mansfield, late 
editor of the Sydney Gazette, the department of natural history being vested 
specially in Dr. John Lhotxky, of the Royal Society of Bavaria, &c. 

As a specimen of the very respectable manner in which this magazine is 
likely to be conducted, we subjoin a “ Tale of the Aborigines,” by Mr. 
(J.J. Macdonald, whose talents, evinced in this fabric of the mind woven 
out of very slender matenals, and in some rather elegant verses, entitled 
“The Kvenmg Rake,” promise to furnish very acceptable matter to jjtee 
readers of the New South Wales Magazine who arc attracted by«fks 
of fane) more than bv matters of fact. * 

II It KM KB A, T II K K II A It AD J IK: 

A I VI.E or THt AMOim.INFS. 

To a casual and uninterested observer, the character of the aborigines of 
New Holland may probably dcvclopc but few features of interest or variety. 
Their generally unprepossessing appearance, their indolent and lethargic habits, 
their cunning, and frequent duplicity, combined with the craving and avari- 
cious perveiscness of disposition they display in their intercourse with the 
“ pale me i ” of the towns and settlements, may very naturally be allowed to 
account for the prejudicial opinion that has generally been gaining ground 
against them Hut this is but ga/ing on the dark side of the picture ; and, 
paradoxical as it may appear, we have no hesitation in affirming, that their 
intercourse with a civilized community has produced the same debasing in- 
fluence on the mind and character of the savage of this country, which slavery 
is well known to generate in that of the European. 

In their natural and unvitiated state, the natives arc a simple, superstitious, 
reserved, active, ami faithful race of people; the very reverse, indeed, of the 
miserable, squalid, and half-gnrmcnted beings we are in 4hc habit of seeing 
wandering (intoxicated and squabbling) through the streets' of Sydney, or fre- 
quenting the farms and settlements of the more densely populated districts ; 
but it must at the same time he allowed, that they are (like the savages of all 
other countries) occasional I \ actuated by strong passions ; and, when perso- 
nally injured or ignited, stmed by that deep spirit of revenge, which may be 
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smothered for a time, but is never entirely forgotten. Of tho truth of this, 
die following incidents will afford a striking, but not solitary exemplification 

Among the natives who dfccasionally^visited the district of country in whjcji 
the scene of our narative is placed, whs a man named Bremeba, remaifcable 
both for the striking peculiarity of his individual character and for the exten- 
sive and powerful influence he exercised over his own and neighbouringtribes. 
In person he was rather below the middle stature.of slight but symmetrical 
proportions, with the high, narrow, retreating fo^head common to many of 
the race; ||jj an eye, large, dark, widely opened, and remarkably prominent, 
upon whose clear and glassy surface seemed shadotved forth the reflex of the 
dark passions that slumbered within. In manner he was reserved, taciturn, 
and morose, — characteristics that may, however, have been in some measure 
assumed, as the appropriate symbols and concomitants of the rank of kharadjic 
or ‘seer,* with which he was invested; but whether affected or not, they 
undoubtedly had the effect of keeping constantly in the mind of his associates 
the reputation of those supernatural powers, with which he was supposed to 
be endowed, as well as of that superior knowledge of the mysterious rites wul 
ceremonies practised at their great annual festivals, and that closer pcrsQ^l 
approximation and agency with Bappo,* and the other good and evil 
whom they so superstitiously adore. 

Bremeba had been in the habit of frequenting the government agricultural 
station, and it was there that he became first acquainted with an overseer, 
named Vane, for whom he was accustomed to procure birds, &c. This man 
had, however, made himself obnoxious to the natives hv his activity in check* 
ing their annual plundering expeditions to the maize-fields. On one occasion, 
became suddenly on a party who were retreating with their nets filled with cobs 
aftge young green corn (of which, when roasted, they are extremely fond), and, 
iri&tledat the open boldness of their demeanour, he fired on them ; but as the 
piefc was merely loaded with small shot, they coolly received the charge on 
their long oblong shields, tauntingly exclaiming at the same time, “ marrook 
ninda kimbi—mai rook ninda—lutti watnla altri ninda /” “ Well done you, my 
friend! well done, you! a capital hand at a miss arc you ! ” Vane retired, 
muttering that ho would got miss on the morrow ; and ho kept his word, lor, 
on the following day, he teturned and shot a man belonging to Bremeba’ s 
tribe. 

On an after-occasion, Vane passed a trifling personal affront on Bremeba 
himself, which he then but little thought would have been treasined up with 
such an undying spirit of revenge. The circumstance was simply this : Bre- 
meba, who had been out shooting for Vane, came one day into his hut while he 
was at dinner, and, uninvited, took a piece of bread from the table ; on see- 
ing which, Vane, who was of a quick and irritable temperament, instantly 
threw the black violently on the floor. 

Bremeba took no notice of the insult at the moment, and on leaving the hut, 
merely turned his head and sai^ in his accustomed calm and passionless tone 
of voice, “ never mind, never mind — by and bye, by and bye.” But the fl.une 
of revenge was killed in his bosom, and the fire of suppressed passion flashed 
from his large dark eyes as he returned, moody and alone, to his camp; and 
although a long period elapsed, and he met Vane frequently afterwards as if 
nothing had ever occurred to foster ill-will between them, the savage only 
“bided his time,” and the revenge that had apparently passed away from his 

* The deity supposed to prejide at the celebration of the “ kebarrah." 
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‘intention was still cherished in his heart like a secret and altered |ove, and I 
remorseless purpose finally afid fatally accomplished. ^ 

was nearly thrle years after the occurrence ofsfche incident above relate 
that# new commandant came to tak? charge of the settlement, and Vai 
waited on him, and proffered his services to procure the rare rifleman , ai 
* other telect specimens of the ornithology of the surrounding districts. As 1 
was kngwrqfo be a good bushman, and well acquainted with the habits of li 
aborigines, his services were accepted, and he was immediately despatch 
with ammunition and provisions for a fortnight. On leaving th^ittlemen 
Vape made away at once for the mountains, well knowing that iTOas in th 
iong recesses of their thick and trackless scrubs that the call of the khagghal 
or rifleman, would be most likely beard. 

Reader, you may not have been fortunate enough to come across that beau 
tiful bird, and we will therefore describe it to you; for often have we, whei 
wandering through the deep mountuin-gulleys and ravines, in those still, trans 
parent, wind-lesa days of spring, when cveiy low plant, and forest-flower, am 
green leaf, seems to quiver in the light air with the quick instinct of reviving 
life, been arrested in our pi ogress by its long-sustained hissing note, comim 
from ihc tall turpentine tree, on which it loves to peck the bright-wingeti 
insects that cluster around its baik and branches, and from which also, the dark 
native mountaineer states, it is frequently darted at by the lidicas-eye diamond 
snake, its most formidable foe. Ah ! it is a superb specimen of nature’s mos! 
exquisite workmanship-— with a form of faultless symmetry, deep purple plu- 
mage, a long curved and pointed beak, a bright black eye, and head, throat, and 
tail covered with neh spangles, that glitter in the sun-light like polished chain- 
plate armour. But vve digress. 

On the afternoon of the second day, Vane heard a distant rnnjffjhr 
ctrnba (call), which his practised ear at once recognised as proceed in tSli 
a native ; and being anxious to fall in with a tribe, he at once answered lfjWd 
ww shortly after joined l>) a )oung lad, named Billy, who had frequently 
presided with him at the station. From him he learned that a strong party 
were encamped in the neighbourhood, and that Bremeba, with one or two of 
his fiends, was with them. I Manned at this intelligence, Vane immediately 
proceeded to the camp with the hoy, distributed a portion of his provisions 
among them, and temained with them during the night. On the following 
morning, Bremeba proposed that he should proceed with them to a remote 
station, where they intended to hunt for a few days, and where also, he said, 
there were plenty of rifle-buds. The proposal was gladly acceded to, and* 
after a long day’s journey, the part) entered, towards evetiihg, the gorge of a 
steep and precipitous pass, that descended into one of tb6se steep and narrow 
ravines so common in that district of country; and so unsuspicious was the 
infatuated man of the fate that awaited him, that he sent the boy Billy forward 
with the gun in quest of game At length, the foremost of the party arrived at 
a sheltered spot, close by a rock) water-brook, where they intended to encamp. 
On euchsideol the gulley in which it was situated, immense barriers of perpen- 
dicular rock shot up to a great height, like the walls of a “ fortress formed by 
nature for her own defence,” and which, from the narrowness of the space they 
enclosed, cast an opaque and .sombre gloom on the surrounding objects. At 
one extremity, the gulley opened towards the west, where the eye might wan- 
der oyer a vast extent of Ic\el country, covered with one dense and trackless 
forest, until terminated by the long line of blue peakless mountains that skirted 
the horizon ; at t!i| other extremity was tho steep winding pass, down which 
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the remainder of the scattered tribe were seen^dgseending, 'As they emerged 
from point to poirifc, frojn behind th£ immense masses of t$ck that every now 
ami then intercepted their ^Qgress, th^men, with their dark swarthy viftapeg, 
peaked head-dress, and ungarmented limbs, bearing the shield and red weftden 
battle-axe over their left shoulder, the curved barrnvun , or boommerring, in 
their girdle, and a bundle of long timber-spears in their right hand ; tjie \^>mcn, 
with their long, black, curly hair, clothed in the gpro, or cloak kangurrfo 
skin, with alarge well-filled net hanging from behind; and the voting boys 
chasing, ojplirowing short grass-spears at each other, in mimic fight — com- 
pleted a picture at once wild, savage, and picturesque. 

The day, which had hitherto been tranquil and serene, appeared to 'be' 
undergoing a change that betokened the approach of one of those sudden, sun- 
set, thunder-storms, that so frequently occur in warm climates The wind awoke 
to the westward, and was heard lustling over the tops of the tall forest- trees, in 
sudden and fitful gusts, then rushing with a wailing sound through the deep 
gulleys; and the disk of the dilated sun, hitherto declining unshmuded in its 
course, was now seen flaring through the black and waving branches ot the 
gloomy pines, encompassed by a belt of bright and fiery clouds, that gradually 
spread in massy and fantastic forms athwart the long line of the distant hofl^/on, 
while an abrupt and rapid peal of thunder was heard at intervals echoing over 
the far forest At this period, the tribe had all arrived : the i>ins (women) were 
employed, in scattered groups, gatheiing dry and decayed wood, or kindling 
their evening-fires; the men were hastily snipping bark, and cutting props l«>r 
their huts, before the storm came on ; while Vane was seated on the trunk ot a 
large tree that had fallen to the ground, between Bremcba and another black, 
na^d Kerecina, quietly surveying the preparations that vvcie going forward. 
AlMterocba ga/ed on the averted countenance of his victim, his eyes, usually 
in their expression, though full of mysterious meaning, Hashed with 
strange brilliancy, as he muttered to liim-clf, “ bakkm nan-nnmbu nimbi! 
bnUiooi nan-nomha mniin /” “you are my prey ! you are my prey ! and theft, 
suddenly stalling on his feet, and flourishing Ids huge-nobbed coutcrra or 
waddie, he struck Vane a violent blow on the hack of the head, which win 
instantly repeated by his companion, until the unfortunate man, ntteiing a deep 
groan, and with the blood gushing from his cars, mouth, and nostrils, fell life- 
less at their feet. The work of revenge was scarcely accomplished, when a 
boommerring came whirling over the heads of the murderers, which instantly 
induced them to take to their shields and spears, and three of the paity from 
the camp advanced ujjoa them at a quick pace There was an immediate ex- 
change of spears, which were pairied off on both sides with that vvondorliil 
ease and agility that appears so extraordinary to a stranger. The challengers 
then inquired the cause of their killing the white man, and were answered by 
Bremeba that lie had formerly shot one of his tube, and had afterwards struck 
him at the station. The reply was satisfactory , and the combatants retired. 

The body was then stripped, and thiovvn like a vvoithlcss tiling on one side; 
and at intervals, during the night, the women kept up that w ild and melancholy 
death-song, which, when heard in the stillness and solitude of their forest- 
recesses, strikes with such a strange and thrilling effect on the unaccustomed 
ear of the European ; and in the grey dawn of the following morning, the 
croak of the carrion-crow, the howl of the wild dog, and the scream of the 
black mountain eagle-hawk, were heard commingled, as they battled and ban- 
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THE LUCKNOW BANKERS AND^THE COURT 
OF DIRECTORS. 

Asijimjd-Dowlaii, the Vizier of Oude, sat upon the musnud, or throne, 
of thfft kingdom from 1 77 i to 17D7. lie was an extravagant and de- 
bauched piince, and, though engaged in few or no wars, contracted large 
debts. Tor those debts he gave acknowledgments, which have since been 
called bonds (though they might with more propriety be ca™ notes of 
lifted), to si!.' a individuals as lent him money, or otherwise administered to 
his wants and pleasures. Among his numerous creditors were the bankers, 
Monhur l)i and Sectul Halioo. 

Loan- to native princes me usually made at an exorbitant rate of interest 
(at least two or three per cent, per month) ; because the lenders know that 
they have no scemity for repay ment except the honesty, solvency, and ex- 
tended fife, of the sovereign hot tower. 

After the lapse of a lew yenii Asuf-ud-Dou liih' 1 - creditors became desi- 
rous^H’ realizing their prolitable loans; and, as the Butish resident had of 
com so gieat influence at the muit of Lucknow, they applied to him to sup- 
poit their demands. Bui Loid Cornwallis, vv hen (Tovernor-gcneral of 
India, had i-sued oideis that tlif lesident at Lucknow should not in future 
solicit tin' vi/ier oi In-, minister toi the payment of private debts.” Con- 
sequently, the lesident refused to interfere. 

After some time, however, the vizier himself made proposals to his natjve 
creditors to settle their srveial debts, lediieing veiy considerably (as UJmol 
on such occasions) the amount nf their respective demands, and arranging 
to pay the amount by six annual instalment-. All the native creditors, ox- 
IcptMonhui Doss and Sectul Balmo, accepted those pioposals. The same 
proposals ueie made to the Kuropean ueditors, (General Mat tine fan old 
Company’s nllieer residing at Lucknow ), Mi. (ieorge .Ldinstonc (assistant 
to the lesident at tlje eomt of ( )ude ), and some otheis. T he Kuropcan 
gentlemen, houevei, eontnved to get bettei terms than those offered to, 
ami accepted by, the native creditors, ulieieupon, Monhur Doss and Sectul 
Balmo, who had not yet accepted the teims olfered the other native cre- 
ditojp di manded the -amo composition .is had been allowed (Jiom what - 
ever motives ) to the Kmopeaimeditois. 

The Cmut of Dnettuis have always held (in common with former 
Boards of Contiol), that the b.mkeis, Monhur Doss and Sectul Balioo, had 
no b^jer claim to Bnlisli in'tilerenee than the other native creditors (with 
whom’ they consumed that a fair compromise had, under all the circum- 
stances oi the ease, been made), and, consequently, that they could not equi- 
tably niteifme in behall of Monhur Doss and Sectul Bahoo, without inter- 
fering m behalf of the other native creditors also, who (from the decease 
of the vi/ier between the pavment ol the lir-t and second instalments) have 
never, even to this dav, leeeived moie lhan one-sixth part of their adjudged 
debts T he piesent Boaid of Contiol, on the contrary (enlightened, it 
would appeal, by Mi. IVndei-’.ist, the agent of Monhur Doss and SeetuI 
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Bahoo),* insist that there is a broad difference between the two cases ; that 
Monhur Doss and Seetul gahoo had refused the proffered composition on 
their claims, whilst the other native creditors had accepted it. 

It is obvious, however, that this argument applies only to the propor- 
tionate amount of the claims of the se\ernl creditor, not to the \\o]} that 
each have to be paid, or assisted by the British government i^ obtaining 
payment. For, let it be supposed, that the bankers Monhur Doss and Seetul 
Bahoo, ha<l(|cepted the terms offered to the other nati\ c creditoi s, or that the 
other native creditors had, with them, insisted upon and obtained the same 
terms as the European creditors, and that the vizier had died before having 
liquidated all their debts, Monhur Doss and Seetul Bahoo would then stand 
precisely in the same predicament with other native creditor, both ns les- 
pccts their rights and their claims to British interference: that is, they would 
have no claim at all to any such interference. Even the European creditors 
had no claim to the interference of the British (Jovcinment, as they knew 
when they lent the money (if ever they did lend any ) ; and, in fact, the 
vizier’s settlement with them was spontaneous, as well as with his.jplivo 
creditors. Why he gave better terms to the one than to the other, is equally 
beyond the knowledge of the home-authorities, and beyond then competence 
to inquire. The piobabihty is, that, from the influence of these Euiopeans 
at the vjzici’s couit, they got tar moie than they won* entitled to; yet it is 
now pibposed by the Board, that the bankeis, Monhur Doss and Seetul 
Bahoo, or rather their heirs and executois, shall get the same, with interest, 
up to the present time. 

No just reason can be adduced for separating the claim of Monhui Doss 
and Seetul Bahoo from that of other native creditors, except as inspects the 
calculation by which the amount is to be regulated. They have equal 
rights to, pci haps, unequal propoitionate amounts of their icsportivoolaims; 1 
but exactly the same claim to the intei feienee of the Unlisli (iovotnmclil. 
Nevertheless, the Board propose to mtcifcie in behalf of Monhur Doss and 
Seetul Bahoo (represented by Mr. Picnderga-.t), but to tluow the other 
native eieditors, who have no persevering European representative to urge 
their chums, overboard altogether. 

So far the case lias been argued, upon the assumption that ail (lie uglivo 
creditors had a just claim upon the present vizier tor the amount ofilieir 
respective demands, with an accumulating interest, calculated according to 
the custom of India. But it should he considered, in the liist place, that 
a// interest is usuiy, according to the Maliomedan law, and not rceovci- 
able either in foro tonsetentur , 01 m fo>o jushtnr , and, m the no xtffd acc, 
if interest be allowed on the plea of native usage, native usage must also 
be admitted to regulate the liability of heirs and representatives to pay either 
the principal, or the interest, of the debts contracted by then picdeeessors. 
By the Maliomedan law, the brother ol a deceased dcbtoi is not bound to 

* Mr. Prendcrgnst was ft free-trader, who, norm how or othir, found his way to f.tu know, ronHaiy 
to I he Ton rt’s orders, and there entered largely not only into trade, (nil into the jiolilKk and intrigue* 
^they are the same things in native governments) of the f oml ol t hide 
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nny the debts of that brother ■, even though lie inherit his estate; „ l( j „ ie 
same law prevails in England. Still less is the grand-nephew bound to pa, 
the debts of his grand-uncle, as in the present case. Any interference , 
a mounting to compulsion, on our port, to enforce such payments, is therefore 


plain tj ninny. 

Let it, however, he admitted that the grand-nephew is hound by Jaiv or 
usage to pay the debts of his grand-uncle, the same lair and usage must 
iegvlfttp the amount of interest to he paid on each paifieullr occasion, 
Nqtv, it h notorious that when natives lend money, as they always do, at 
e^tbitpnt and illegal interest (which interest is not, and cannot, be claimed 
as interest, but is: wrapt up and bidden in the pay-obligation, that is, in 
bonds renewed at short dates), they ahvays calculate upon the probability of 
not being paid any, or but a small portion, of their cumulative debt, either 
bom the death, insolvency, or dishonesty of the party borrowing. Conse- 
quently, when that part) really sets about pay ingulf Ins debts, he makes, 
and is allowed to make, am lam equitable abatement on account of his un- 
expn^d punctuality. 

This was the ease with the native creditors of the vizier Asuf-ud-Dowlah, 
except only the bankers* Monlnii* Doss and Seetul Bahoo ; who, lmoyed up 
with the hope of obtaining, lluough some strict influence, the same fmour- 
able teims of arrangement ns the Kuiopenn eieditois had obtained, rejected 
those oifeis w Inch had been accepted by other native creditors yv Inch offers, 
so made and accepted, must be supposed to have been ananged accoidingto 
tlii* law and usage of the country. 

Noyeitlieless, the Hoard insist, 1st That Monlmr Doss and Seetul Bahoo 
shall lime all the advantage ot Kuropean punctuality and of native interest; 
2d!y, 'I hiu they shall liny e the aid of the Company’s go\ eminent to enforce 
ShfrolaniH, nlllmucli m illiei the Kuiopean mu the native creditors have ever 
yeHind it ; and *>dl\ 't hat the otlim native r.< ditors ( a lios<" in igmal claims 
appear to lie a-, valid as those of Monliui Doss and Seetul Bahoo) shall be 
left to then late 


i^ynv, it the Butish (biyeimuenl aie to mterleie at all, in eompelling a 
native sovneien (km-, he is railed ) to pay the private obligations of his 
gianTuneh', atiei luslatliei and uncle have icfused, and been allowed by the 
Biit*( loveinment to leluse, to pav them, it seems to be, at leas*!, but just 
to duett that the validity ot the rvoial obligations (gianted in some in- 
stances, pi i haps, to bund Jute lenders, but m others to gamesters, cock- 
jig /iters, pnnp't, ctul mfnmtlcs) shall be thoioughly in\ o-ti^atcd (which 
if 1 has bien>, and their on-in and amount nseei tamed, with a view 

to an etjuitable calculation of the interest, if any, to lie nllowcd upon 
each of them. This was done in the ease of the Carnatic debts, nine- 
tenths ol w Inch w ei<‘, in consequence, rejected, as haying ongmated in 
baud, corruption, and injustice 

\ i't, because the Conn ot Dn colors tonstu ntwusly leluse to sign 
mdei lor eoinpellim: the King oi (hide to pay the demands ol Monliur 
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Do^ and SectuI Baboo, principal and interest^ without invo.stigntion (a 
compulsion which all former Courts of Directors, all former Boards of Con- 
sol, and all Governors of India, have held to he equally impolitic and un- 
just), the present Board of Control arc about to scud them all to Newgate, 
unless Parliament interfere for their protection. 

8 . 

London, 25th March, 1831. 

* 
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PROCEEDINGS OK SOCIETIES. 

Royal Asiatic Society. — A general meeting of this society was held on the 
1st March; the Right Hon. Charles W. Williams Wynn, M.P., President, in 
the chair. 

The following donations were laid on the table, and thanks were ordered to 
be returned to the respective donors. 

From James Prinscp, lwj., K It S . his Views of Benares, P.nt III, Kioni Pro. 
lessor G. SeyH’arth, F.M.K. V.S, Ins Uiitrnae Jtn L unities tier I, il not ur, Konst, t yc. 
<hs Allen (F«yptcn Mo. Fiom Ensign Willi.im Broailfoot, of the Bengal European 
regiment, nil Assamese hat, u-.nl m the jams and also worn hy the boatmen about 
Sylhet; a Khada shut, a rul cloth hell, with brass pann-box, &e., n hag of netted 
lord for holding . wee umit, the ti.idi i -Im, i^c. ; a two-handed sabre, hi ass mounted*; 
Allow, or lutLliet l’oi cutting wood; two hows of hainbu, with strings of the same; 
eight arrows, lor practice, tin the ihasc and for war ; and a quiver of basket. work. 
From Thomas Xewnham, Esq., M.II.A S , a small cylinder, ot baked day, from^ 
Bibylon, with inscriptions in the cuneifoim ehaiactir. ’ 

James Bird, Esq., surgeon on the Bombay Medical establishment, elected 
at the last meeting, having made his |».iy inputs and signed the obligation book, 
was admitted a resident member of the society. 

Mr Bad then continued the leading of Ills mfiodiietion to the History of 
Gu7er.it, the conclusion of which was d. fieri cd to the next meeting. to 

15th March, — The Right lion. Sir Goic Ouscley, Bart., Viee-Picst^nt, 
took the chair at the meeting this day. 

An evtcn-ave and most valuable culleclio i of punted hooks, Oiicnlal mamisciipts, 
oiiginnl drawings, maps, pi ins, miiicjs <\ e \c., pu wn'id to the* Society hy Escut. 
Colonel Doyle, who has 1 itcdy been appointed to an i input taut situation in the 
merit of Jamaica, was laid on the table. ^ 

The printed books are thielly in the Kussnn language, anil comprise the wmks of 
some of the most esteemed authors oi that nation, besides whuh are included the travels 
of Chardin, Kotzebue, Pallas, Klaproth, tS.c. He. Among the Oriental manuscripts 
is a superb copy of the Shah Xu melt, formerly in the Imperial Libraiyat Delhi, and 
which contains, besides impressions of the*signcts of the Empcrois Babei, IJwtnayun, 
Akbar, Jehangir, Sb.ihjib.ai and Auiung/i b, an autograph of HmIiji ban ; a bcauti. 
fully- written cop) of the H»\lan of S.idt, mldy illuminated; a poem in praise of the 
Marquess of Hastings, Governor-general, i k lily illuminated , the Jlohan-i- Kith , thu 
History of the Nawab of Oude, the Arabian Nights’ Entertainment, the Odcb of 
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IMi, &e. A to ( time of drawings representing tliQ Avatirt of Vishnu, the different 
classes of religious devotcefih India , Ac . ; another containing costumes of the natives 
of India, and a third similar drawings of the Georgian, Persian, and other costumes 
and scenery. The general statement of the collection is asunder; — 187 volumes of 
printed books; 173 maps and plans, chiefly original, of India, Russia, Ac. ; 18.Persian 
MSS., many of extreme beauty and value; 3 volumes and a large portfolio of draw, 
ings; 62 sketches, loose prints, &c . A Persian dress, and a large collection of Indian 
journals. 

On the motion of the R^ht Hon. the Chairman, seconded by that Right Hon. 
Sir Alexander Johnston, V.P. U.A.S., it was resolved unanimously:— 

“ That the cordial thanks of the Society be especially communicated to Lieut. 
Colonel J. Doyle, for the munificent and important donation presented by him 
this day to the Society, together with the expression of its deep regret at learn* 
ing that it is about to lose the sci vices of so zealous and efficient an associate/' 
Colonel William Miles, of the Bombay military establishment, and member 
of the Bombay Branch ll.A.S , being proposed in conformity with the Xltli 
article of the Regulations, was immediately ballottcd for, and elected a resident 
member of the society. 

Ilflry Newnham, Esq., of the Bengal civil service, Lieut. George Broad- 
foot, of the Madras Native Infantry, and Ensign William Broadfoot, 
of the Bengal European regiment, were balloted for and elected resident 
members of the society, E. I. Dawkins, Esq., II B.M., resident in Greece, 
Thomas Gordon, Emj., colonel in the Greek service, and James Pringle 
Riacb, Esq., surgeon on the Bombay establishment, were elected correspond- 
ing members of the Society. 

Mr. Bird concluded the reading of his introduction to the History of Gu- 
zbrat : 

Resuming the narrative at the point at which we broke off, in the report of 
the Jfilli of February, it commences with the ninth and tenth expeditions of 
Jfahtnud of Ghizni, the former of which was directed against the fort of Ka- 
lonjur, and the latter to the temple of Somimt’h in Guzcrat. The object of 
the attack on Kalnnjurwas to revenge the death of the Raja of Kanouj, who 
had submitted to the Mahommcdans and accepted their alliance, and had been 
slain, in consequence, by Nandaraya of Kalunjur. The expedition against 
Somnat’h was, as is well known, the last in which Mahmud was engaged. 
t* author then gives some particulars of the origin of the sanctity attached 
to this temple, and the nature of the worship there followed, which was that of 
SivA, under the symbol of the Lmga or Phallus. This symbol was one of the 
twelve most famous Lingas, anciently set up in different parts. It was broken 
in pieces by Mahmud himself, and the fragments were ordered to be conveyed 
tajChizni and thrown in the court-yard of the great mosque : the story of the 
jewels found in the belly of the idol, however, is treated as the invention of 
torn* arrator who loved fiction more than truth. Four years subsequent to 
threperiod, Mahmud expired The author proceeds to describe the extent and 
condition of the Gaznevidc empire at his death, and delineates the character 
of his successors, whose weakness and incapacity shortly encouraged the 
Hindus to rise against their power. This leads to a sketch of the state of India 
at that epoch, and its distribution amongst its Hindu rulers, of whom the Raj- 
puts occupy a large share of attention. The decline of the Gazncvide dynasty 
is then traced and the rise of the house of Ghor, whose contests with the cele- 
brated and chivalric Hindu sovereign, Prithi Raja, are detailed at length. 
The extension of the Moslem conquests to the borders of China and in Hin* 
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rfustan are described, and the # narrative concludes with the death of Mahom- 
med Ghori, and the establishment of the Delhi empfe. * 

The thanks of the Society were unanimously voted to Mr. Bird for his very 
interesting communication, which will, we believe, be speedily put to press, 
with the translation to which it is prefixed, under the auspices of the Oriental 
Translation Committee. 

The reading of Mr. Henderson’s Observations on the Mineralogy of the 
western half of Cutcli was resumed and concluded. 

The rocks’ in this part of Cutch seem to be all of tne transition or secondary 
formation, nor did the author hear of any primitive rocks in the other extre- 
mity of the country. Clay-slate appears to be that on which the others rest, 
and is consequently very abundant. The best limestone is found at the western 
extremity of the country, where it is almost the only rock ; it is found in 
several places in the form of coarse marble, and near Lucput in that of marie 
on a bed of shells, from which excellent lime may be obtained. Sandstone is 
very plentiful ; it is generally found resting on the clay-slate, forming beds of 
great thickness ; it is for the most part remarkable for its softness. Rock-s^jt 
occurs in veins among the sandstone; but though the author thinks it probable 
that large beds of it may exist, in similar situations, he did not meet witlrnny 
instance of its having been discovered. Cutch has a great supply of coal, pro- 
bably at no great depth from the surface; it has been found, in small quantities, 
at several places, particularly in the bed of a river about six miles N E. from 
Bhooj, at about twenty-five feet depth. But few ores of metal have as yet been 
discovered in Cutch ; those of iron and copper only are specifically described. 
The paper concludes with a notice of the saline minerals, including an account 
of the manufacture of alum. 

Thanks were ordered to he returned to the author of this paper. 

A letter addressed by Sir Henry Wiilock, K.L S. to Capt.Harkness, secretary 
to the Society, containing some particulars of the assassination of Dr. Schulz, 
was read 

M. Schulz vs as a native of Hesse, and was deputed by the French govern- 
ment to make scientific and antiquarian researches in Persia. He reached 
Tabriz in the beginning of } 829, and remained there some months, for the 
purpose of improving his knowledge of the language and manners of the peo- 
ple, &c. He left the Persian territories in November of that year, to penetrate 
into a part of Curdistan, perhaps as little known as the most inaccessible plHs 
of Asia, in spite of the remonstrances and warnings of those who w r ere enabled 
to appreciate the dangers to which he was about to expose himself. The^re- 
dominnnt population of the country in question is composed of Mahommcdan 
Curds, of the Sutii sect, but among them is settled a considerable family of 
Nestorian Christians, governed by a chief of their own ; and with thcm^lf. 
Schulz commenced his inquiries. Having obtained the sanction of the Prince 
Royal of Persia, he imagined that he could proceed in comparative 
but the suspicions of the people were roused, and under pretence of furnishing 
him with a proper escort, the Khan of Albagh sent a party of his followers, 
who took advantage of an opportunity to murder the professor and his atten- 
dants. Such of his notes, &c. as had been left behind, were sent to France, 
through the French ambassador at Constantinople, but they have not yet been 
laid before the public. 

Thanks were returned to Sir Henry Wiilock for his communication, and the 
meeting adjourned to the 5th of April. 
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• VARIETIES.* 

*r 

The Sun-Dial in the Moll Manful.—" Among the curiosities of this once great 
emporium of learning and art, which have attracted the attention of strangers, 
is a dinl-platc of white marhlc, with lines inlaid on its surface, of a bh^k slate. 
The style, which appears to have been an upright round pin, is gone, and the 
inlaying has been pulled out ; but the configuration of the lines i9 still perfect, 
being marked by thcchanuels wherein the inlaying fitted. The breadth of these 
channels is about of a* inch. The dial-plate is set up in the court of the 
Moti Masjhl, a building which was constructed in the latter end of the reign of 
Aurdngzib^ about the year 1673, an d it is probable that this dial was put up 
about the same time; but whether in its present site and position, or elsewhere, 
I have not been able to ascertain. The absence of hour lines, excepting xn 
and vi A.w. and p.m., would lead to the supposition that the object foi* which 
the di&Lwas constructed had reference only to the times of Mussulman prayer; 
but the object of the citcular aic, which subtends an angle of about ninety - 
fiyc degrees, has never been explained, although many celebrated Moulavis 
have visited the Masjid and examined the dial as it stands. The surface of the 
dial Inclines south about of an inch, which lead*, me to believe that it has 
been removed from the place where it was originally fixed; for the inclination 
is too .small to affect the projection of the shadow of the gtiomon in any sen- 
sible degree, and 1 believe, thereto! c, that it stood originally in a peilcctly 
* horizontal positron, 

“With icg.iid to the true north point of the dial, it is difficult from the mere 
inspection of the lines upon it to come to any detei mination. The Moti 
Masjid stands in lat. *7° If nearly, and the sun’s greatest declination NT. being 
23° i?7J', he of course can never appioach nearer our zenith than ,‘1° 41' to the 
south. It is not possible, tliercfo.e, that the einularaie, which is inclined 
alxftit 20° to the present meridian line, could under any circumstances mark 
the path of the shadow of a style placed as the style of this dial was, in a 
vertical position.” — Ca/tl, liotleau . — Jouin. of Asia!. Sac. for 183d. 


CRITICAL NO TICKS. 


Sermons, on Vat urn Occosunn Uy Ciiaiu fs Wniri if B\s, A.M., Professor in the 
K.ist India College, llcils. Vol, III, London. I.H'il. 

“iiFni sermons aro of a liuly staling ipiahty. They are free fiom that rmliitious 
nml turgid manner, of winch many of our divines seem enamoured. The chief cha- 
racteristics me a natural w.u mth of feeling hai monizing with solniety of tone; a facility* 
of dealing with the subject so as to place its features in the 'Strongest as well as the most 
obvious point ol view, and a graceful simplicity of style, which reminds us of the host 


JtotlcL of otu pulpit-compositions. 

^Not having the means, within onr confined limits, of doing justice to tin’s work, 


^cont^pt ourselvis with subjoining an extract, wheiem the pi eav her wains us against that 
idpdums species of philosophy, if it may without solecism he so termed, which “ he* 
Cometh all things unto all men, that it may by nil means ruin some:” 

“ The timid it i beets onwaid with words of perfidious kindness. The virtue of the 


sober-minded it assails with loud derision, or undermines with heartless and subtle 


irony, bor the feeble it spreads out the net of sophistry. To the strong it presents the 
front of geneious cordiality, and the right band of frank companionship. To all, it 


speaks much of the frailty of man, and still more of the clemency of heaven. And 
then it can tell us of the shoituess of hie, and the fleeting ipialiiy of all earthly plea- 
sure; and from these it can diaw fmth the treacherous moial, that to enjoy is to obey ’ 
And then, too, it can paint, in glowing tints, the beauty, and ihe glory, and the de- 
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lights of the creation. And when the picture is once fairly before us, it asks, Can it be 
the purpose of Him whfli called this goodly scene into existence, that the Hays of man** 
pilgrimage should be days of painmlhess, and that hi! patt^from the&adle to the grave 
should be through a vale of tears? And, lastly, it demands, in triumph, Why should 
not men,— provided they withhold their tongue from evil-speaking and their hands from 
spoil, anji injury, and blood,— why should they not live after the sight of their own 
eyes, and the imagination of their own hearts ? These arc a sample of the vTm^nd 
worthless words, whereby, as with a charm or philtre, the spirit of this world doth 
enamour the sons and daughters of disobedience, of those very things which bring 
down tbe wrath of God upon their heads. Truly, the pri|pe of this world hath still his 
oracles among us ; and ihe responses which they give are even such as moved the nations 
of old, and made them mad. And to this day they are maddening the hearts of Chris- 
tian men, and spreading the complexion of heathenism, or rather the tyackuesa of 
apostacy, over Christian lands,” 

Report from His Majesty's Commissioners for inquiring into the Administration and 

Practical Operation of the Poor Laws. Published by Authority. London, 1834. 

Fellowes. 

We do not remember any pailiamentary report, the importance of which transcends 
the one before us. There is scarcely a class in society upon whom our existing pauper- 
system does not operate directly or indirectly. As a subject which is closely connected 
with our agricultural, manufacturing, and trading interests, and above all, with the 
moral and physical condition of the subordinate ranks of the nation, it claims the 

attention of all. > , 

This very able compilation comprehends the following heads of inquiry : tbe admi- 
nistration of the law, in respect to out-door relief and in-door relief ; the progressive- 
ness of burthen ; objections to amendment, on the parts of labourers, employers, and 
proprietors ; the operation of the law, as administered, on the three classes; the charac- 
ter of persons who distribute and award relief; settlement and bastardy, ihese are 
followed by “ legislative measures considered but not recommended,” comprising na- 
tional charge, labourers occupying land, and labour-rates; and lastly, remedial mea- 
sures recommended by the commissioners. 

Under the first head, the commissioner- remark “ it is our painful duty to rc|Pbrt, 
that, in\he greater part of the districts which we have been able to examine, the fund 
which the 43d of Elizabeth directed to be employed in setting to work children and p#v 
sons capable of labour, but using no daily trade, and in the necessary relief of the 
impotent, is applied to purposes opposed to the letter, and still more to the spirit, of 
that law, and destructive of the morals of the most numeious class, and to the welfare 
of all.” The great source of abuse is the out-door relief. The abuses, they state, 
“are on the whole, steadily and rapidly progressive .*’ the expenditure for the relnjjpf 
the poor, in the year ending 25th March 1832, was £7,030,968 ; and a great pari of 
the burthen is, moreover, incurred not by duect payment out of the rate*, but bjTthe 
purchaso of unprofitable labour. The objection to amendment, on the part of the 
labourer, arises from the consciousness that the existing system, though it generally , 
gives him low wages, always finds him easy work ; “ it gives him also, strange as it n^y 
appear, what he values more, a sort of independence; he need not bestir himsel^p 
seek work ; he need not study to please his master ; lie need not put any restraint upon 
his temper ; he need not ask relief as a favour ; lie has all a slave’s security for flbris# 
tence, without his liability to punishment.” The employers of paupers are atlaflAd 

to a system which “ enables them to dismiss and resume their labourers according to 

their daily or even hourly want of them; to reduce wages to the minimum, or even 
below the minimum, of what v^ill support an unmarried man, and to throw upon 
others the payment of a part, frequently of the greater part, and sometimes almost the 
whole, of the wages actually received by their labourers.” The proprietors are either , 
interested in upholding the abuses or reconciled to them by habit. 

Tlta remedial measures suggested by the commissioners for the gradual remoyal of 

Atiat. Journ . N .S. Vo L. 1 3. No. 
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“ the enorraou* evils resulting from the present miladrnlnWtratkm of the poor laws,* 
are intended to produce rather negative than positive effects ; H rather to remove the de- 
basing influences % wliic^i large* portion of the labouring population is now subject, 
than tqjgfford new means of Prosperity and virtue.” The facilitating the progress of 
instruction, and elevating tbe intellectual and moral condition of the poorer classes, is 
held by them to be an essential feature in every remedial measure, and they express 
their belief, that “ if the funds now destined to the purposes of education were wisely 
and economically employed, they would be sufficient to give all the assistance which 
can be prudently afforded by the state,’* 

Clcone, a Title of Married %jfe. By. Mrs. Leman Grimstonr. London, 1834, 
E. Wilson. 

T«i avowed aim of the fair writer of this novel is to exalt the moral and intellectual 
character cffllier sex. A “briefless barrister,” with “ a face of classic beauty, marred 
4 with an expression of disdain,*’ whilst a mute auditor of the business of the court, on 
circuit, attracts the notice of an old Irishman, as little favoured by fortune as himself, 
and equally extraordinary in the texture of his mind and character. Mutually inte- 
re»ted with cadi other, Mountwarren (the banister) accompanies O’Connor to his cot- 
tage near Lake Windermere, where he secs th«„ latter’s twin children, of surpassing 
qualities of mind and person. With the girl (Clcone) Mountwarren becomes, of 
course, enamoured. The boy, who is blind, enchains the affections of the daughter of 
Sir Edward Arflcur, an intellectual lady, who determines to emancipate herself from 
the leading-strings of her father, taking a wider scope than his pe^ty pride and nairow 
principles would allow. The parties lose sight of each other for some time. The 
O’Connors arg reduced to poverty, and compelled to seek a subsistence in London, the 
boy us a street minstrel. Clcone, to redeem her father from prison, marries a sordid 
rich man. Mountwarren is thrown into her society again. Miss Arfleur takes the 
sightless lad for her husband. Cleone’s lord breaks his neck, after making an iniqui- 
tops will, which Mountwarren, in his capacity of barrister, assists in setting aside, and 
receives the hand of Clcone, with her wealth and children, as his meed. 

Such is the singular tale which this lady has chosen for the vehicle of her principles 
%|)d^eutimeuts. We think the dialogue is too good to please novel-reader*. 

The History of the Christum Church. Ily the Rev. IIiMir Stkbbincj, A.M. Vo). II. 
Being Vol. XL 1 1. of Dr. Lardner’s Cabinet Cydoprcdia, London, 1834. Long- 
man and Co. Taylor. 

Tins is the concluding volume of Mr. Stcbbing’s History of the Christian Church, 
which is brought down to the petiod “ when the preparations for a great and remark- 
able change became evident throu^iout Europe,” namely, the close of the fifteenth 
certitory. The Reformation, Mr. Stebbing rightly judges to be a subject which, consi- 
dcii|i with all its causes and circumstances, and the important consequences it has pro- 
durro, demands a larger space than the plan of his work admits. 

* Curtailed as the history is of what will by some be deemed an essential part of it, Mr. 
Stcbbing is entitled to great praise foi the manner in which he has executed bis work, 
wbtfh is an excellent epitome of ecclesiastical history, written in a tone of moderation 
anWhx n pleasing and elegant style. 

Knojiloptrdui of Ceo^ruphtf , compiling a complete DcSi nplion of the Earth , Physical^ 
Sfatiitieal, Cud, and Political, h>e. Hugh Murray, F.II.S.E., with Assistants, 
l’art I. London, 18 51. Longman and ft). 

Tins is a comprehensive synopsis of geography, upon a new and well-arranged plan, 
and it is, moreover, one of the neatest cpitOmies we have seen, in an age when typo- 
graphical neatness is not rare. The matter seems uncommonly well-digested by tbe 
• able persons whose names arc published ns coadjutors of Mr. Murray — names high in 
* the ranks of science lioni a specimen of the other parts, we perceive that Uw illus- 
trative cuts (upwards of I,<XX5 in number, besides 8- maps), and which are elegantly 
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executed, will be bo trifling additional decoration of the work, which li to cOnsiit of 
twelve monthly parte, forming, we presume, two njoderate^r-siied pctavo volumes. 

Landscape Illustrations of the Bible , consisting of VUiofy the moat remarkq& Places 
mentioned in the Old and New Testaments. The Engravings by W. and E. Finden ; 
the descriptions of the Plates by the Rev. Thomas Hartwell Horne, B.I^p, ^on- 
don, 1834. Murray. 

• 

The object of this work is to give a series of (t matter-of-fact views of places men* 
tioned in the Bible, as they now exist, from sketches bv distinguished travellers who 
have visited them. Independently of the associations connected with those places, they 
are mostly of a very picturesque character, and the publication of highly-finished views, 
at the very low price at which these are offered, is a mode of illustrating the Scriptures 
at once rational and pleasing. W 

The views in the first part are Mount Ararat, sketched on the spot by Mr. Morier #f 
and drawn by Callcott; Valley of the Brook Kedron, by Turner, from a sketch by 
Mr. Barry, a beautiful piece; the Dead Sea, Jericho, and the Mouth of tho Jordan, 
with the mountains of Monb in the distance, also by Turner, from a sketch by the Rev. 
Mr. Master; and Tadmor in the j^esert, a very striking picture, by Stanfield, from a 
view by Wood. All tho engravings fire iu the Lindens' best manner. 


The Wonders of Chaos atid the Creation exemplified. A Poem. Part I. Cantos I. II. 

London, 1834. Hatdmrd. 

The author of ihte poem has chosen a very sublime and difficult subject; but the 
modesty of his preface exempts him from all suspicion of being incited by overweening 
confidence. There is much piety, taste, and ingenuity displayed in tho poom and 
notes, which augur well iu future. Sotne of his remarks i. t >on theologieal points in 
controversy are new, if not just. Ilis theorj respecting Chaos is, that its origin was tho 
fall of Lucifer ; 

Then tumult filled immensity around. 

\\ here all had been a \ acuum before ; 

For chaos held no occupation there, 

Until the fate of this rebellious band ^ *• 

Of angels, but was a peaceful blank, 

Uy sin untenanted and undefiled. 


The poetn is written in the Miltonian measure, but, though its structure is generally 
correct, the preceding passage will show that the author’s ear is not always critically 
exact. 


The Architectural Magazine and Journal of Improvement in Architecture, Building , and 

Furnishing, Conducted by J. C. Loudon, F.L.S., &c. London, 1834. 

Longman and Co. 

To diffuse a knowlcge of and taste for improved domestic architecture and furnffuig, 
amongst general readers as well as artists, and thereby increase the beauties and cdfh«« 
forts of private habitations and public edifices, is the object of this monthly publica. 
tion, which consists of original communications on the various topics which it embracitf, 
illustrated with explanatory cuts ; reviews, ami miscellaneous intelligence. It fillJ^> 
• chasm in the scries of our periodical publications, and the name of the editor is a 
pledge that it will bo conducted with ability. 4 * 


Tales and Popular Fictions ; their Resemblance and Transmission from Country to 
Country . By Thomas Keioiitlkv. London, 1834. Whittaker and Co. 

Mr. Kejghtlev’s extensive knowledge of the mythology which forms the stuff of 
popular fictions in all countries, has enabled him to make a very agreeable addition to 
his other works on popular superstition and legendary lore. He has demonstrated a «■' 
fact which has often been staled, that the early popular tales and fictions of the Eat^ and 
West are the same : they were probably not borrowed the one from the other, but des- 
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cended to their respective posieuon from some very afcient source in the East *c 
quiringin their transmission such modifications of the machinery as were requisite io 
naturdftc theqp. % 

Ip # ' — 

LITERARY INTELLIGENCE * 

Fkd^mus Flora&VenimuU India Orientals , containitt^cbaracters of the plants 
• founding peninsula of India, arranged according to the natural systtjn, by Dr. 
Robert Wight and Mr. G. A. Walker Amolt, is preparing for publication. 

Mr. Holman, the celebrated blind traveller, has nearly ready for publication the first 
volume of his “ Voyage round the World,” including travels in Africa, Asia, Austral- 
asia, America, &c. Ac. 

Mf, St. Jgm is preparing for publication a work entitled “ Egypt and Mohammed 
Ali.” ' Hil^incipal object is to make known the personal character and habits of the 
^asha, his conduct during the recent war with the Sultan, and the effects of his extra- 
ordinary system of government upon the country and people. 

A translation of Baron Cuvier’s great work, Rechcrches sur les Qtsemens Fostilet, is 
announced. 

Dr. Croly has a volume in the press on the general government of the world by the 
Deity, entitled “ Divine Providence, or the Three Cycles of Revelation, establishing 
the parallelism of the Patriarchal, Jewish, and Christian Periods,” forming an entirely 
new evidence of the divine origin of Christianity. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Ejrcursums in the Holy Land, Egypt, Nubia, 
Syria, if<., including a Visit to the Unfrequented 
District of the Haouran, By John Madox, Esq. 
Svols. Hvo. £]. 12 b. 

tthutratione of the Botany and other Branches 
Or the Natural History of the Himalaya Moun- 
tains, andof the Flora of Cashmere. By J. Forbes 
Hoyle, Esu., F.L.S., Ac. Tart II. imp. 4to., 
with ten coloured plates. ft a. 

« An Account of His Majesty's Mi men to Pnua 
the Years 1M0R-1I; to which is appended a 
Brief History of the Wahauby. By s ir Harford 
Jones Brydgcs, Bart. 2vols. Hvo., with a map 
and plates from original sketches by Sir J. Suther- 
land. .€1. 10s. 

History of the British Colonist in Ana. By B. 
Montgomery Martin, Esq. Being Vol. I. (to be 
completed in five volumes) of his “ History of the 
Colonies of the British Empire in all parts of the 

Pobe." ftv.v. 


Ei a o /*•, m, anti 


Narrative of Travel s ... f , , 

Africa, in the Seventeenth Century, n^F’vliva 
tfnndt. Translated from the Tu'klsh by the 
Rltjfir Joseph Von Hammer, F.M.H. \.s , Ac. Ac. 
m 4to. 12s. (Printed for the Oriental Trans 
und). 

Kl/ya, on la quintessence de la Gramma Ire 
WMk. ouvrage dc Djdnal-oddln Mohammed, 
connu sous Jc noin d’F.bn-Malec; pulilk en ongi- 
1 nal, avec un Commcntaire, par le Baron ‘olvestrc 
deSacy. Hvo. til. (Printed for the Oiieiital Trans- 
JgpiVund). 

’OfLctter to the night Hon. the President of the 
India Board, on the new Plan of Vuuhfvmg Can- 
t didates for the E.ist-India Civ il Sen lie. By Sand- 

ford Amot. Hvo. Is. 

A Hebrnv, Chaldee, and English Leucon. By 
{Newman. Hvo. 21s. 


Esllf 

English and llbretv Union. Bv 
Newman. Hvo. 12s. 


«chg 


The Entomology of Australia, in a Series of 
Monographs. By Georg* U.t.rav. Part I. 

The Lift of Lieut. General Sit John Maoic, K.R. 

*WBy his Brother, James Carrick Moore. 2 sols' 

8vO. S(t 

Utter to the Mght Hon. Charles Grant, demon- 
strating the Injustice, Impolicy, and Danger ofthe 
coercive ^arbitrary Measures Instituted against 


the Court of Directors, in the Matter of the King 
of Dude. By Eneas Mac Donnell; Esq. 8vo, 

Med tea San a / or Short Expositions of the more* 
important Diseases mentioned In the Sacred Writ- 
mgs. By Thos. Shaptor, m.d. post Hvo. 7s. 

l>raer» Sojourn in the Land of Egypt. Bvo. 6s. 

Mahatma , or the Land of the Savago. 3 voli. 
sm. Hvo. £1. 11s. tkl. 


PARIS. 

Conespandance de Victor Jaquemunt avec sa Fa- 
mille, et phiiicurs de n-s Amis, pendant son Voy- 
age dans llnde, 1H2H-1H32. 2 vols. Hvo. 

IWtu hutonque de la Dent ruction du Corps dee 
Jnnimnicy pm le Sultan Mahmoud tn 1826. Tra- 
duit du Turc par A. 1*. Cauwin de Perceval. 8ro. 


CALCUTTA. 

Notices respecting some of the Suits and Miscel- 
laneous Proceedings most commonly adjudicated 
in the /illah Courts of Bengal. By Moolavie Mo- 
hominud Bakur, Vaked of the Zillah Court of 
Fcraizporc. Hvo. Rs.S. 

The lUtryana Sar Sungroho, or Hindu Manual 
ol Literature and Science, in English and Ben- 
galee. HoyalUvo. (published twice a month). 

A Short System of Polite Liteiature, being an 
Introduction to the Arts and Sciences and other 
branches of useful knowledge, compiled and trans- 
lated by Maharnjah Kaleekrishna Behadur. Eng- 
lish and Bengalee. 


l'hc Abridgment of Dr. Goldsmith’* History of 
Greet e, translated Into Bengalee by Khettro Mo- 
hun Mookherjca- Hvo. 


•One/ Survey of History, compiled for the Uae 
of \ ouths in India. By J. C. Marshman. Part I. 
]2mo. English v erslon, ft*. 2 { Bengalee and Eng- 
lish version, Rs. 3. \ 


SINGAPORE. 

Voctibuiat y of the English, Bugle, and Malay 
Languages, containing about 2, 000 Wordl. 8vo. 
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Iksolvkiw Court, June 8.^ 

7rt the Matter of Palmer anj Co .— A 
further hearing was fixed for the 7th of 
Scptcmbccjnext, and an immediate divi- 
dend of 2| pet* cent, declared. 

In the Matter of Mackintosh and Co . — 
The partners of this estate were examined 
by the advocate- general on the subject of 
the trust-deed. 

Mr. J. G. Gordon sworn. Our house 
topped payment on the 5lh of January 
last, on which we issued a circula*o Our 
constituents, and on the 24th we executed 
the first of these deeds. We never tians- 
fened any personal property belonging to 
the other partner* to Mr. Stewart, who was 
not a partner, but Hfcd a salary till Ins 
poition of the property could be ascertain- 
t‘jl. He lmd no share in the piofits of the 
house, 4 but lie was held out to the world 
as a partner, and his name was mil tided in 
all the transactions of the flint. A meet- 
ing of creditors was held on the21j>tol 
January previous to the execution of the 
first deed, at which there weie, I believe, 
about 200 present. The question of the 
management of the estate was first dis- 
cussed by the newspapers, after wliuli 
several creditors spoke to us on the same 
subject; the consequence was, that the cir- 
cular was sent round, but we weie quite 
passive respecting the execution of the 
(rust-deed. A similar deed had been le- 
uun mended by the creditors of Alexander 
and Co., and we supposed such to be the 
wish of ours. A committee was appointed 
to examine into the state of the affairs, 
who submitted their repoit on the 9th of 
February, when inspectors were appointed 
to superintend the management of the 
estate under trust. We then undertook 
the management of the estate, which we 
continued till the middle of April ; during 
which interval we made transfers of pro- 
perty by afdes, with the approbation of the 
inspectors. The only real property that 
w e sold, to the best of my recollection, wafj 
a ship and e house. On the 2 1st of March, 
Mr. Wilkinson t<#k opt a writ against 
us, but considering thi claim unjust, we 
gave security for our appearance. About 
the end of March, or. the beginning of 
April, a banker, named Joykisscn Doss, 
threatened to institute proceedings against 
us, but we did not leave Our premises till 
we had Rscertafned that ho*! was oh/ the 
point of tifcing out a rnt. Hr first 
threatened, then took out a summons 
^sio/./oMr.N,8.VoL,13,No.49. 


agaihsttis ; withdrew^ about ttowniddle 
# of April, and finally took out *fin», 
which induced us to remove tn^mmpOre, 
beyond the jurisdiction. Understanding, 
a few days afterwards, that it xvas only a 
summons, Mr. Storm and myself leturncd 
to Calcutta, but Mr. Calder remained at 
Serampore. Bet w ecu the 23d aiubtMJth of 
April we went back again t^Seramjporc, 
where we remained till the application of 
insolvency. There was a separate sui^ 
against Mr. Calder. When 1 went to Se- 
.rampore, to avoid the process of the court, 

I did not know that Gudhndiir was about 
to make an application for an adjudication 
of insolvency, but thought that Mr. Madge 
or Joykisscn Doss would have filed one 
against us. There is a clause in the trust- 
deed, by which its provisions may be re- 
voked and the property conveyed to the 
assignee of the court if necessary, in the 
event of an adjudication of insolvency. 
When the trust-deed was evented I did 
not think it probable that th® state w’otild 
be brought into this court, though I 
thought it possible. By the tonoi of the 
deed, a schedule of our propel ty should 
have been delivered by the 30th of April, 
and a rough copy wa« prcpirid. We did 
not know that anyone was applying for an 
adjudication of insolvency agunst us when* 
we went to >ci .impure, but were under i^ 
conviction that some one would, and it 
w.ii our intention to give hail, and try tlio 
validity of the deed in the mleiv.il ; consi- 
dering, however, that it would injure the 
estate if a capias weie taken out, we thought 
it best to abscond, wliuli we had been iuIa 
vised tihrflo fi oni the first by Joykisser^ 
Doss, Winder that an adjudication might 


a§ 
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pass against us. Mr. Wilkinson, of the' 
custom-house, was at fust an udvoc:g«*" 
the trust-deed, hut he was the firfl 
threaten us with a caputs. The constriij 
tion put by us on the act of parhamcW 
was, that the valuation of our assets would 
not admit of our applying lbr the protccj^ 
tion of this court. 

Mr. Stmni merely deposed to die date of ' 
the depaiturc of himself and Mi. Gordon 
for Serampore (to which place Mr. Calder-. 
^hud previously gone), in consequent#' pf 
having henrd that Joykisscn Doss was 
about to take, or bad taken, a w lit out 
against them. 

Mr. Calder sworn. I went to Sera in - 
pore on the 19th or 20ih of April, and 
Mi. Storm and Mr. Gordon followed me 
two or three days afterwards.^ There was 
a process against myself, but not against 
my partuci-, fur an acce|itance, which I 
bad been avoiding for some days in Cal- 
cutta. 

• (A) • 
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SUPRFME CoVRTjufu/i/ 8. 

C-hXomII artrl others v, A Wagfand others. 

Thevfnostion of the valWny of Mack- 
intosh and Co.’s trust-deed was decided in 
f» v qyr«f the assi^lies of the 
Court, by the disenarge of the rule grant 
ed on a pluvious day for the assignees to 
filictv cause why the former judgment of 
the court should not he reversed. 

Mr. Justice Franks adverted to the argu- 
ments used to |hew that the insolvent act 
in force in India, was, unlike the bank- 
ruptcy HCt Jthome, for the benefit of the 
debtors on™ Ilis opinion was, that it was 
^designed as much for the benefit of cre- 
ditors as of debtors. Such being the case, 
it became his duty to consider whether the 
deed in question had been so framed as to 
confer the requisite benefit contemplated 
in the act on the creditors of the estate. 
Looking at the deed, he could sec no pro- 
vision to insure an equal distribution of 
the property among the creditors ; and in 
his judgment, according to the evidence 
on the face of it, it had been framed with 
the intent of defeating the statute for the 
relief of insdvent debtors in this country. 
The learneifjudgo then read the circular 
letter addressed by the house to their con- 
stituents on their stopping payment, and 
asked whether it could he doubted that, if 
tho deed had not been executed, nti adjudi- 
cation of insolvency would have been is- 
suer! against it long ago, or whether there 
|COuld be any doubt that the deed had been 
Executed to avoid sudi a icsult The trust- 
deed had evidently been intended to keep 
the estate out of the management of the 
insolvent court, and he therefom thought 
the assignees were entitled to a confirma- 
tion of their verdict. 

Sir F, dward lii/an said, that the sole 
question was, whether the deed wjjp'i good 
her to the recoveiy of iht* piopcrly by the 
Assignees of the insolvent court . in his 


beitjg desirous of being as indulge m t 0 . 
wards the trustees as possible, in considers* 
tion of Hie general wish of the creditors 

,enuoa ,n '’- V " llich lllC >' had *»«* ""Ugh * could 

Insolvent . , me “ S W”«U of costs 

out of the estate£ils it would not be right 
to wddle those creditor^ with the expense 
wlio were opposed to the measure. 

July 16.‘ 

Native Converts. — On the 12th a writ of 
habeas corj>us was issued by the octin* 
chief justice against Kistribtnohun Bon- 
nerjie, otherwise called Kistno Bumlo 
calling upon him to produce the body of 
Brijonaut Gliose, the son of Rammohun 
Chose, of Bunhoogly, in the Twenty- 
four Pergunnahs, Izardar, together with 


JV 


S on it was not. Under all the circnm- 
es of the case, lie was of opinion that 
deed was fraudulent and void, and that 
the rule ought consequently to be dis- 
charged. lie wished it to he distinctly 
understood that the terms fraudulent and 
,Tpid were applied merely in a legal point of 
View, and conveyed no imputation against 
any of the parties concerned, as he was 

Convinced that they had acted conscun- ., , ull ,u V n » uy l)y jvim- 

tiotiiftly, and to the best of their judgments; ^pioinohun Bonnerjec; that Brijonaut Gliose 


the day and cause of taking and detaining 
him. 

Thifl^writ was issued on two alfidavits, 
Tlie first, by Rammohun Chose, set forth 
that his son, Brijonaut Ghoso, an infant 
of the age of fourteen yeaisor thereabouts, 
about eight months ago commenced at- 
tending as a day. scholar at the Missionary 
school at Mirzapore, of which Kistnomo- 
hun Bonnerjec, a converted Hindoo, was 
one of the teachers; and that, having been 
informed that Kistnomohun Bonnet jee 
was endeavouring to convert the hoy and 
to induce him to abjure the 1 1 imloo reli- 
gion, he removed him fiom the school iu 
March last, and kept him at home at his 
family dwelling-house at Bunhoogly, 
where he remained till the 2d of June last, 
on which day (according to information 
conveyed to Inin, and to the best of his 
belief), during his absence, the hoy was 
fotohl v taken away by the said Kistnomo- 
liun Boihkt|CC. The other affidavit was 
that of Ramclumd, a sircar in the service 
of Uainmohim Chose. It stated, that on 
the 2d of June last, at about sunset, Kist- 
noinohun Bonnerjec*, accompanied by 
another person, went to the house of 
Rammohun Chose at Bunhoogly, and 
called Brijonaut Chose out of the house; 
that, after some conversation with him, he 
“ forcibly put him” into a palanquin-car- 
nage, which he had brought for that pur- 
pose, and diovc away with him ; that Bri- 
jonaut Chose, on being so forced into the 
carriage, called out to him (Ramchund), 
ami desired him to inform his father that 
he had been forcibly taken away by Kist- 


but such were the terms of the law, the 
sense of which could not he conveyed in 
any other manner. He also wished it to 
be understood, that he was not pronounc- 
ing a decision against the piituiple of the 
executing oP trust-deeds gem rally, but 
merely ngaj^t this particular case, after 
duly weighing the peculi.ii circumstances 
under which it was granted. 

The rule was discharged, and each party 
directed to pay his own costs, the court 


wns (at the date of the affidavit) “forcibly 
detained” by the said Kistnomohun Bonner- 
jee in the school at Miraapore, where he 
(Kistnomohun) also resided ; and that lie 
was informed and verily believed, that the 
said Kistnomohun Bonnerjee detained the 
said Brijonaut Gliose for the purpose of 
converting him to the Christian faith, 
which would involve him (Ramchund) 
and the family in great disgrace: further, 
that he applied to Mr. Robert Barlow, 
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Dfigistrtte of tins Twtnty-four Pergun- 
«dl«, who referred him to the magisfrafcs 
of Calcutta, by whom he had been in- 
formed that they had not the power to re- 
store Brijonaut Ghote. ^ 

The writ was '^ved/lin Kistnomohun , 
Bonneijeeon the 13th, and he tbit day - 
attended the court, accompanied by* the 
boy, to make bis return. The return set 
forth that Brijonaut Ghose was admitted a 
day scholar at the English school at Mir- . 
z, spore on the id of January last, of which 
school he( Kistnomohun) was head teacher; 
that on the 27th of May last, Diijonaut 
Ghose having been absent from school for 
some days, went to his (Kistnomohun’s) 
house in Guyrey baboo’s lane, accompa- 
nied by one Sreenauth Newgy, a iclative 
of his, and told him that he had been de- 
tained against his will at the house of his 
father, where lie had been kept unj^r close 
custody for about fifteen days, during 
which time his family had used eveiy en- 
deavour to prevent his becoming a Chris- 
tian, and used threats towards him, which 
had put him in bodily fear ; that he (Kist- 
nomohun) then advised him to return to 
his father's house, and behave to his father 
and other relatives with gentleness and 
kindness, and that he (Brijonaut Ghose) 
went away accordingly : further that Srte- 
nauth Newgy went to him (Kistnomohun) 
two or three dajs afterwards, and informed 
him that Brijonaut Ghose wished to speak 
to one Doorgadose Roy, a scholar at the 
same school ; that Doorgadose went as de- 
sired on the 1st of June last, and on his 
return informed him (Kistnomohun) that 
Brijonaut Ghose had told him that lie found 
it impossible to live in Ins father’s house, 
and wished Kistnomohun Boimerjee to 
wait in a conveyance at a distance fiom 
the said house, on the Bai rack pore road ; 
that he (Kistnomohun) went on the 2d of 
June in a paLinqum-c image to the place 
directed, wluro, in a very slioit time, he 
was joined by Brijonaut Ghose, whofieely 
and voluntarily, and without any I one, 
entered the carriage, which was then dn- 
ven to the house of the Rev. Mr. Dealtry, 
where they alighted ; and that they re- 
mained in the society of Mr. Deultiy till 
ten o’clock, w heal they got into a carnage 
provided by .Mr. Dealtiy, and, at the re- 
quest of Brijonaut Ghose, diove to the 
house of the Rev. Mr. Sandy s at Mirza- 
pore, where he (Brijonaut) slept 
night, and every succeeding night up to 
the time of the returd, only attending the 
school during school hours, ami for tlio 
purpose* of tuition : further, that Brijonaut 
was not at the time of serving the writ, and 
had not been at any previous time, detained 
m his ( Kistnomohun’s ) custody , nor in any 
manner under his control, further than as 
a pupil during school hours, and fur the 
purpose of tuition, which attendance w as 
wholly voluntary on his part ; and dial he, 


the said Brijonaut Ghose, bad accompa- 
nied him voluntarily, andofhiiown free 
will, to thte&ypreme Court. 

Mr. Lon&kville Clarke , onbeflpofthe 
boy’s father, said he had no objection to 
the refum, and ha<yi»erely to ask their 
lordships, since the™ had been*ri)bght 
into court, to order him to l>e driivered up 
td his father. The return diT not nega- 
tive what had been sworn to in the affida- 
vit, that the hoy was under fourteen years 
of age, and he submitted^ that the father 
had a right to demand the delivery of his 
6011 under the ‘21st Geo. 1 1 l A c. 70; which 
provided for the prcservatioi^pP the audio- 
rities of fathers over their families uccorcL 
ing to the Gentoo or Mahomcdon laws. 

The Advocate General, on the part of 
Kistnomohun and the boy, said that it bad 
not yet been proved that the latter was 
under age ; the affidavit merely stated 
that he was fourteen or thereabouts, which 
would admit of u very wide range. 

The boy himself said, in very good 
English, that he thought he was sixteen 
years of age, because Ins mother Imd told 
him two years ago, when he was sick*, that 
he was then fourteen, amLlhat that wns 
a very critical period iii^Hie life of a 
child. 

Mr. Clarke said, that he Imd been sworn 
to be an infant in the affidavit, which was 
of itself sufficient, but if any doubt nhould 
remain, his father was in court ready to 
svvoai to the fact again ; besides this, his 
horoscope was in court, which would 
prove his age to a certainty. Ibis wa^» 
question of no small irapoi lance, inasmuch 
as the rites and ceremonies of the Hindoo 
religion would be materially affected by 
the decision their lordships might come to, 
Those religious rites and ceremonies had 
been of late too much invaded by the nm- 
Mon aiaes of Calcutta, who ■ * 

SiP*7v. lli/an inteirupted Mr. Clarke, 
and advised Inin to refi.un fiom making 
any geneial observations against anajkody 
nl pel sons. Thcie could be no oljpwbii 
to Ins retelling fo those put sous whlMfitfh 
peared by the evidence to he comieeledw'tfflr 
the ease, hut from what had appeared, hu * 
was not waiianted in making any general 
observations. *" 

Mr.C/uiic said, he would not oppose 
lmnself to the court, because redress might 
be obtained elsewhere ; but lie submitted 
that it was sworn that the boy was af> in* 
funt, and Imped their lordships would not 
put such an interpretation on the w ords of 
the affidavit as that lie might he sixteen 
years of age ; and if they were so inclined, 
where they wcie so positively directed by „ 
an act of parliament, die hoped UicjP* 
would at all events exadfrie the father, 
who would clear up the uoubt, if indeed 
any existed. He offered also (he child’* 
horoscope, wlucli could be exlbiined by 
their lordships’ pundits, md which wot 
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the best possible proof of tbe age of a Hin. 
doo. Under all these circumstances, he 
submifl^d thattlic court was^atund, by tbe 
act of'^rliament already referred to, to 
order the boy to be delivered up td his 
father,^ J jfca 

r Rie Advocate Cflmral, in commencing 
his addre$j|di8claimed any intention of pa-" 
negyrfzing the missionaries of Calcutta, or 
of adverting to the numberless benefits they 
had conferred, though his friend had set 
him an examj^ by commencing an enu- 
meration of their misdeeds. With respect 
to the infancy of the party, it did appear 
to him tha^lherc was nothing definitely 
^pressed. He would not contend that 
Ine court had not the power *of protecting 
the authority of fathcis of families, but he 
had never heard that tho fathers of families 
had more power over their malechildicn in 
this country than in any other, though he 
admitted that they had over their female 
children. Hut this question was not now 
before tbe court, for to him it appeared 
that, the habeas corjms being issued to 
bring up the hoy, the question was not to 
whom he should bo delivered, but whether 
the court would deliver him to any one. 
When n pardPwns brought up, and that 
party was capable of making an election, 
the natural question that suggested itself 
to him was, with whom was lie willing to 
go? What had the best w liters said on 
.subject of writs of hahiusmpun'i They 
were described as “high prerogative writs, 
by which the king had a right to demand 
why atly of his subjects wcie imprisoned.” 
Let them look at the letmn— to whom 
was it directed t Why it was directed to 
Kistnomoluin lb nncijce, who had shew- 
ed that the boy hid acted voluntanly and 
of bis own nccoid. The boy bad conic 
willingly into cotitl, and had not been 
brought bv the pi rson to whom die writ 
had been duelled ; he ought thrioflVto to 
be dischaiged at once, o' in fact the louit 
ought, Jiot to he cegni/iTit of his p/C'eruo, 
asunfiad been ptened b) tlieiitmn, which 
jctOTii the court was hound to rounder as 
*mie, that he was not in the custody ot the 
•person to whom the wnt had bcc n dmet- 
ed ; to whom then could the order of tho 
Couft b« made, the poi-on to whom tlie 
writ was directed sweat mg that the pet son 
required was not mulct Ins conlic I i He 
would not appeal to then feelings, by 
dwelling on the hen’s reluctance to return 
to his family, but would confine himself 
to the tlieie point ol law, that a letum had 
been made to the wnt, In which it was 
shewn that the boy wan not urulei the con- 
trol of the party requited to produce him. 
The return was ti he taken as true. \\ hen 
a party WUS hjlbgU up, the usual com so 
was (0 him with wl.om lie would co, 
)>ut in tluyuwnt case even that was un- 
necmsaryyue came voluntanly into court, 
and without any question before them, 


would the court Uke upon taelf to decide* 
that*he should go back again with bis fa. 
ther, or wbat were the rights of fathers over 
their families? The Advocate General 
concluded by Asking the court to allow 
the boy to speak, as he Wished to be heard. 

, Sir John Franks said, there could be no 
objection, but that it was unnecessary, as 
the court must be bound by the return. 
Taking the return as true, the first ques- 
tion that presented itself was, the age of 
the hoy, and by what had appeared before 
Jhc court lie was bound to say, that, in the 
common parlance of the world, he was 
about fourteen, that is, something under or 
something more. Such being his opinion, 
be took it to lie the duty of the court, as 
clearly laid clown in the 21st Geo. III. 
c. 70, to piotcct the authority of fathers 
of families over their children. This was 
a casein which the boy was clearly under 
age, and in ins opinion ho ought to be 
given over to the custody of his father. 
He considered him constructively to have 
been brought up by the person by whom 
the return was made, and therefore decid- 
ed that lie ought to be delivered over to his 
father. 

Sir /•;, Iit/nn said, he agieed wiih Sir 
John franks in thinking that the hoy 
ought to be delivered up to his father. The 
case was one of great importance — more 
indeed than be bad at first thought. Sir 
Kdu.ird flieii went our the particulars 
detailed in the return, from winch he in- 
ferred that there had been something like 
contniaucc med in getting the boy away, 
and it became a question of some impor- 
tance, what com so was to he taken when 
such step? were used. The person by 
whom tlioieturn was made denied that the 
boy w i» in Ins possession, Imt yet produced 
Inin. The learned judge cited cases to provo 
that the com t Ind a discretion to dispose 
of the poisons of infants by restoring them 
to tin ir patents, or peimitting them to go 
when- they pleased, without reference to the 
nature ot the return or the manner in 
wlrch the v were produced. Under all the 
ciri unv.'ances or the case, he could not help 
thinking that the child had been lured from 
Ins parents foi the purpose of conversion to 
the Giro turn faith, which was against the 
religious usages and customs of the Hin- 
doos. Lathers were the legal guardians 
of their children, and he conceived the 
c£frt bound to support their parental au- 
thority ; lie therefore thought they ought to 
usethur discretion, and order the return 
of the bo) to his father. 

The boy here personally addressed the 
court, ami expiesscd himself unwilling to 
go with Ins father, alleging, ns his ground 
of refusal, that he hod before been perse- 
cuted and kept in confinement for adopt- 
ing the Christian faith, and thereby break- 
ing bis caste. 

Sir Edward Iiyan said be could obtain 
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retired io that court if he experienced any 
improper treatment, * 

The Advocate General said, their resi- 
dence was out of the jurisdiction ; but the 
judge replied, that r redress might in that 
use be obtained fiWi the local courts. 

The poor boy, in the most pathetic man- 
ner, again begged that he might notj^e de- 
livered up to his father, and slated that 
when he bad first contemplated embracing 
Christianity, he had been taken by his fa- 
ther into the country, kept in confine- 
ment, and subjected to a series of ill- 
usage, his father and relations threatening 
to poison him rather than suffer him to be- 
come a Christian. 

l’lie Court refused to hear any state- 
ments made in an unofficial manner, and 
reiterated its order for the boy to be deli- 
vered to«his father. 

The poor fellow was then seized hold of 
by his father, who could not get him out 
of the couit without considerable exertion. 
The little fellow cried most bitterly, re- 
peated Ins appeals to the judges, seized 
hold of the barristers’ table, and was 
diagged inch by inch out of the couit, 
amidst the sympathy of some and the tri- 
umph of others of the numerous spectators 
assembled to witness so novel a spectacle. 

This curious case has given rise to 
much discussion in the papers. The John 
IJull contends that the decision of the court 
will have the effect of deterring many a 
native lad from seeking after that instruc- 
tion which is indispensable in order to 
pi ice the future generations in ndvmce of 
the present intolera.it race ot Hindus. A 
correspondent in the ttcngal Cln oniric, too, 
condemns the decision, and the reasons 
given for it; alleging that the inclinations 
of the lad should have been consulted by 
judges invested with discretion. lie ie- 
marks, that “ the object of the writ of 
habeas corpus is merely to deliver the sub- 
ject iinm restraint ; that object was gamed 
when the boy was produced in couit. 1 lad 
lie been asked, he would have sworn, if 
necessary, that lie was and had been a ficc 
agent; and liberty was infringed, not 
promoted, by that noble statute, when it 
was made an instrument to cabin, crib, 
and confine an [emancipated mind within 
the narrow torture-boot of paternal preju- 
dices.” 


is this danger incurred? It is U) indocw 
trinate the minds of Hindoo bdyj- who, 
on any suUfpt of worldly knotglodgu or 
any matter oT temporal research OT Exami- 
nation, would not be pronounced, either 
from their age or at dttpmenls, vejy cornu 
petent judges. BesfW, let it be remem- 
bered, that persuasions lightly t|ken, with- 
out means or abilities to deal with evi- 
dence, are susceptible of being as lightly 
effaced, and that a great interest is in this 
instance at stake, no losR>|Jban the tporal 
and intellect!! d amelioration of tl^tivholc 
Hindoo people, all chance of which will 
be perhaps irretrievably losrffKf the chil- 
dren of the higher and middling classes^, 
whose examples will have the gie.itest in- 
fluence, are to be frightened from the 
seminaries of education by the danger of 
proselytism, which they now regard with 
the greatest apprehension, and find to be 
so imminent.” 

MISCELL \NK01N. 

FXTFKNAL COMM Kilt K OF HINUAL. 

Mr. Hell’s “ Compaiativo View of the 
External Commerce of Beneal dining the 
Years 1831-32 and 1832^,” gives the 
following results: 

There is a decrease in the declared value 
of last ycai’s impoits compared with those 
of the pi ecedmg je.u, rr„. 

Merchandize 2,2(1, 15, 270 

Treasure 37,3M7» 

Its. 2,<i3,4(>,U37 

1IH2-TI, Mmhamh/e, l/hVM.PKI 
Tii.ihuic.... 

j 1 t>,I(7.7<v* 

Du reaic in 1H32-1 Hs- 23,50,005 


which is the more remarkable, since the 
markets are felt to be as much ovcr-stockw^ 
and >U«CcncT.il even more depressed than 
in iho^preccding period ; and, moreover, 
tlieie was then also a falling off, by com- 
parison with the yiar immediately prqcijd- 
ing, to the extent of Its fi'5,18, , )28. 

'flic expoits of the two last years, T08-* 
pcctively, compared in the same manner, 
shew a small iuciease of its. (JH,03!) in > 
1831-32, ami a considerable one, as fol- 
lows, in 1812-3'}: 

11131-32, Merchandize Ha. 3./iVH,U4 

Treasure 40,50,012 


On the other hand, the decision is afk 
plnuded by the India ( ia-jttc and the 
JIurknru , which condemns the forward 
zeal of proselytism. The former journal 
observes; ‘‘ The zeal of proselytism will 
not only defeat or postpone its end, but 
the great design of instilling knowledge 
into intelligent native youth, against whoso 
instruction, but for this injudicious mixture 
of religious influence, there would never 
be the smallest parental hostility, may be 
entirely frustrated. For what advantage 


1332-33, Merchandize, 3,05, W»3 
TrcviMUc .... fill, 1 >r h '-Wi 




4, 24, <55,071 


Increase in 11132-33 Ha. 30,47,035 


The fulliiig-otr 1ms been chiefly in the 
following articles : — aluittypopper, spelter, * 
lead, iron, steel, cotton pjftf*gpod% cot- 
ton twist, woollens, spice^T^rld W*k tim- 
ber • but there arc some flrt) sk? which 
shew a large increase ; cotlowlffor the 
(jloster mills), corals, deer*' horns, gtfns 
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and pistols, haberdashery, quicksilver, pep- 
per, silk goods, tea, and wines, especially 
Bherry^clarct, and chaqtypagae. 

'I'm^ukhtlaCourier suspects the falling- 
off in the imports to be “ more apparent 
than rpal, arisin^atrhaps, frotn a ten- 
dency to tinder-valne goods;" which, how- 
ever, it d8mit|. does not appear to be the 
case.' Mr. Bell considers the simulta- 
neous decrease of imports and increase of 
exports not as an indication of property, 
but as a proq^that we are draining the 
country of its resources. 

Two of the hnpoits from the United 
Statfs of Mieiica deserve particular no- 
, lice — hooks and cottons. We subjoin Mr. 
Bell's statements respecting both : 

"* l llook *. — In conliasting the amount 
value of books imported fiom Great Bri- 
tain and America, the enormous difference 
would lead many to suppose that no inju- 
rious competition existed, ntui the ridicu- 
lously low prices of works printed in 
America render the comparison as to the 
extent of competition almost impossible. 

u The serious injuiy inflicted on the 
English book-trade in Calcutta by the 
introduction td' counterfeit copies of Eng- 
lish books /min America, however, can- 
itQt be disguised. The evil has been car- 
ried to a great length, and it is to be 
hoped that a remedy will be found for the 
abuse of privileges winch have jet received 
no check beyond the ordinary di .advan- 
tages attending unfaii competition. None 
would he so unjust ns to censure njuitiihlc 
competition; but when two nations or in- 
dividuals come into a mnikct under cir- 
cumstances similar to the case in point, 
surely some protection ought to be afford- 
ed to the injured. The mere difference of 
7$ per cent, duty is literally nothing in 
(his instance, since the value is adjusted 
with reference to America and Calcutta 
wholesale pi ice of American printed books, 
w hich bears no comparison to tbc enhanced 
ratc$ of English works. 

** Cation v — North America has sent out, 
-, within the jeat under review, treble the 
quantity of totton maimfaituies, compared 
% with the picvioiiH year. They ate confined 
as yet to stout fabrics, ns sheeting, duck, 
drilling, Ac., but the durability of these 
over similar Bntish cloths will, notwith- 
standing the difference of duties, obtain 
them a decided preference ; indeed, it is 
abundantly evident that the effect of com- 
petition is beginning to he felt, and no 
better proof can he afforded thnu hy ad- 
verting to the importation of M.ulapollnm 
and sheeting, which in IS iO- :l I amounted 
to 63,85.) pieces ; 1831-32 brought in only 
30,468 pieces f^pnd the year just lapsed 
but 2,(>IO pif^ 1 " 

The following is a notice of the twist 
manufactured at Fort Gloster : 

" The* quantity of twist manufactured 
at Fort Gloster, which has p.uoed the cu- - 


tom-house, exceed* the previous years* re. 
ceijtaby 324 bales, 1 4x. from the lit May 
1831 to SQtb April HS2, 1,565 bales paid 
duty; and during the same period in 
3832-33, 1,889 bales came to hand. It is 
understood that Fort (Hbster twist is daily 
rising in the estimation of the natives, and 
that tjje labour of men initiated in the art 
of, weaving is now almost double of what 
was performed at the commencement of 
the undertaking. This will go far to keep 
down the high rate of duty chargeable on 
the raw material imported from America 
for the manufacture of Gloster twist } and 
the comparative light tax of 2$ per cent, 
transit duty will, on the other hand, give 
these works a great advantage over the 
foreign twist brought from Poridicherry, 
even were prices to rise sufficiently high to 
induce more extensive shipments from that 
quarter." 

The exports have decreased nearly four 
lacs in cotton, above two lacs in raw silk, 
five lacs in saltpetre, nearly a lac and a- 
half in lac dye, about 80,000 rupees in 
shell lac ; and have increased nearly twelve 
lacs in indigo, eleven lacs of rice (of which 
the quantity exported is nearly twice as 
much as in 1831 - 32 ), a lacanda-quarterin 
safflower, above a lac in skins, and a cou- 
ple of lacs in sundry minor articles. The 
value of the opium exported in each of 
the two years is the same within 60,000 
rupees, although the quantity was 7,477 
chests in 1831 - 32 , ami ‘>,408 in 1832 - 33 . 

The rem.nkable increase in the quantity 
of rice exported occurred chiefly in the 
following trades ; 

lim-ns, 183843. 

flreat Britain Rs. ,V>Vtf7 5>Wi,7litl 

Mauritius i, 74 , 1M .1,411,7711 

Madras toast iM.OtM) 7,31, 12, I 

The Company’s exports shew little diffe- 
rence in two years, except an increase of 
lies in sugar, and nearly a lac in salt- 
petre. 

The trade with Great Britain has fallen 
off Its. 33,46,055 in imports, and in- 
creased Us. 23,62,121 in exports; while 
that of France shews an increase on both, 
namely, Its. 4, 38, MO in the former, and 
Its 12, 40,1 2f) in the latter; and that of 
China, next to Great Britain in impor- 
tance, an augmentation in the imports of 
Ks. 17,75,120' (nearly all in bullion) 
against a reduction of Us. 14,11,937 in 
^e ex pot Is. The Straits trade has expe- 
nenced a large extension, chiefly on the 
side of expoits, which shew an augmenta- 
tion of moie than fifty per cent., namely, 
Its. 10 , 1 5,950. This has occuircd almost 
entirely in the article of opium. 

TREATMENT OF NATIVES. 

As usual, part of the left wing of the 
Cbowringhee Theatre was, last play- night, 
occupied hy those native gentlemen who 
rcguiaity patronise the dipuia. We were, 
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liowcver, astonished* to see a strange face 
among the group, which, by Its pectHiarity, 
attracted attention. ^The stranger, on be- 
j n ,. asked to give an account of himseif, 
declared, to the astonishment of the hearers, 
that he was the Jumadar of ■ — * , a 

gentleman high in the civil service* and 
well known as a bitter enemy to the cause 
of native improvement, and to their'eleva- 
tion in society: the jumadar confessed 
having received a ticket from his master. 
In the Courier , a threat had been field out 
to give the native play. goers a warm re- 
ception. They having declared themselves 
prepared for it, that jrlan, it seems, was 
abandoned, and the refined trick we have 
just mentioned substituted in its place, 
evidently to wound with impunity the 
feelings of those native gentlemen who 
have so far acquired a taste, for English 
literature as to feel interest and delight in 
dramatic exhibitions. The facts in this 
instance are of so unequivocal a character, 
that it is difficult to give *ny favoui able 
colouring to them ; and when we consider 
the period at which it has occurred, and 
the character of the individual whose ser- 
vant this man has declared himself to be, 
we cannot but conclude that this has been 
done to insult the. natives with impunity— 
to shoot cowardly nrrows at them from be- 
hind the curtain, not daring to meet them 
face to face for the purpose of disputing 
their right. . ' 

Is this conduct becoming the character 
of a gentleman high in the civil service ? 
Does he not know that the present admi- 
mstiation, nay, the Hritish Pailiament it- 
self, is doing all it can to raise the native 
character? Is it not then an insult to the 
head of the Indian Government, whose 
subordinate this civilian is, to act thus in 
the very face of authority? After what 
has been done, this civilian might boldly 
say to his superiors, “ behold those black 
fellows, whom you are endeavouring to 
raise by respect ; I treat them with con- 
tempt, even so far as to make a menial in 
my service sit on a level with them l" — 
lit- former , June 16 . 

The gentleman referred to in the afore- 
going extract indignantly disclaimed the 
motive imputed to him, and explained the 
occurrence thus having a ticket for the 
theatre which he did not want, he gave it 
to his sircar, a n-spectahle brahmin, who 
understood English, and who, with-it 
his master’s knowledge, transferred it to 
the jamadar, 

TRANSLATIONS INTO ORIENTAL LANGUAGES, 

An anonymous writer (Dr. John Tytler, 
we believe), in an article published in the 
India Gazette of June 26 tb, has treated of 
the question, whether there be not pro- 
perties in the English language, for 
translating our works of science, which 
arc not foundyin oriental languages, and 


which peculiarly fit it to be a vehicle of 
science. He remarks that, « in under, 
taking to tegeh science through the me- 
dium of EnglisftJ we deceive otHfrlves; 
our scientific language is not English, but 
Lntjn a^d, Greek ; itifc common to nil the 
languages of EuropqShul is, in fact, a vo. 
cabulary of classical words, in ijmny cases 
unaltered, and in all others merely with 
their Ccnninations changed to suit the lan- 
guage into which they are introduced, nnd 
having their rad i cal s, corny ned according 
to the rules of Greelt jltra Latin etymo- 
logy. That the natives, therefore,' may 
have any correct idea of thttlmeaiAig 0 f 
these Words, we must necessarily teach 
them Latin and Greek, and this not to n 
little, but to a very considerable extant. 
To satisfy ourselves of this, let us take the 
opening sentence of Amott’s Physic t.— 
‘The four words, atom, attraction, repul- 
sion, merlin, point to four geneial truths, 
which explain the greater part of the phe- 
nomena of nature. living so geneial, 
they are called physical truths, fiom the 
Greek woid signifying naluir ; an appel- 
lation distinguishing them from chemical 
truths, which regard particularsuhstanees, 
and from vital truth', whieflMravc relation 
only to living bodies.’ Tins short seji- 
tenco contains a number of wolds, none :>f 
which can be properly understood or used 
without a knowledge of their etymology. 
Let us take the two simplest, attraction and 
repulsion . one,whoub(leistunds the mean- 
ing of the l^tin verbs liaho and pdlo, and 
the various inseparable prepositions of that 
language, finds no difficulty in distin- 
guishing and properly using the words 
attraction, detraction, citiachon, jnolrac * 
lion, ntructum, abstraction, conti action , 
subtraction, and of, the words repulsion , 
appulswn, dcpu/sion, impulsion, propulsion, 
compulsion • he, who does not, will find 
them 'a maze of inextricable confusion, 
destitute of system and analogy, in which 
the strongest memory will lie bewildered. 
In the same manner, what proprictjf^im 
lie see 111 calling one sel of truths phyltral, 
because they relate to valine, and another 
vital, because they relate to living bodies ?jfc 
If we give no explanation of the etymo- 
logy of words, it can only lead our scho- 
lars to consider our language as a perfect 
chaos, utterly unsuited to science or to any 
thing else ; and our attempts to chisel the 
words if I maysoexpriss myself, on their 
memories, will either he fruitless, or if 
they do succeed, it must he at the ex- 
pense of so much time and labour as the 
advantage obtained ean most assuredly 
never repay.” 

He then enquires whether a scientific 
nomenclature can be fraSjd/iom oriental 
languages corresponding*^) that of Eu- 
rope. ” To this inquiry,” he observes,** I 
have sometimes heard a very slibrt answer 
returned : I have heard it roundly as- 
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sorted, that (he oriental languages are so 
barbarous and rude as to be utterly unfit 
for scientific purposes, and quite incapable 
of affording a suitable vdtabiflary. Such 
assertions can only arise frouF a total mis- 
apprehension of the subject, and wanf of 
consideration oil tlfe part of those who 
make them. It must be owned that the 
language hcardWn Indian bazars is un- . 
suited to science, and so is that heard in 
the streets of Loudon, and so must be 
every unassist^L vernacular phraseology. 
The English, * as been seen, derives its 
assistance from Greek and Latin; if it he 
askediplicncc the vernacular language 
here is to be assisted ? the answer is short : 
to the Hindoos from Sansciit, to the Ma- 
hofimcduns from Arabic. These lan. 
gliages hive been repicscnted as ahstinse 
and remote fiom common life, and unin- 
telligible, except to a very few of the must 
learned natives, and quite beyond the ca- 
pacity of the geneiality , the) have been 
compared to Greek, and much has been 
said on the folly of ti.msiating scientific 
hooks into Greik, for the use of English- 
men. All this i>» quite foicign to the real 
state of the case, and can only he asserted 
by those vvlttdo not reflect, that it is im- 
possible to give the most common order to 
a f^rvant, or to ask the mo-.t common 
question, without u-niig a attain number 
of Arabic and Sanscrit words, it would 
puzzle the best scholar in Emope to spcik 
and write Greek as vKlI as a very oiduury 
Pundit or Mouluice will Sansuit and 
Arabic. The true object of tmnpanson is 
Latin; Sansuit and Arabic are about as 
much diffused here as Latin is in Euiope, 
Now the frulli is, that were an Eastern 
philosopher desirous of making the con- 
tent? of a v«luabl% qriental woih univei- 
sally known ihiuiiglumt Euiope, the 
wisest llilog he could do would be to 
translate it into Latin, winch would ren- 
der it at once intelligible fiom Cadiz to 
Archungel. It is this winch inaktw Gu- 
lina’s Dictionaiy (1 almost blush (o wnle 
il) tlie standard for Arabic throughout 
Europe, notwithstanding all the laluuns 
f our orientalists hue ; and if we duect 
ur attention to woiks of pure science, it 
may be doubted whether even the mi. 
imtflblo /Vmo/iKi of Newton would have 
had their merits so soon iccogm/ed on the 
continent, had they been written in Eng- 
lish instead of Latin. If, then, we wish 
to teach the Hindoos of iicngal and tho 
Muhommedans of Hindustan only, wo 
must do it through the medium of lknga- 
leo and Oordoo, borrowing our scientific 
terms from Sanscrit and Arabic. If we 
aspire to^more than this, and extend our 
views to insp-uamg the whole oriental 
world, we mustxkooso the languages that 
are upon the whole most universally un- 
derstood, and those are Sanscrit and Ara- 
bic themselves. Into these accordingly 


our scientific fweks should be translated 
and they are fpjguages which there is no 
danger of e?htiuitin(^liowever largely « e 
may draw*up6n them /or terms of the 
greatest refinement ” 

ABREST OF TWO EUROPEAN GENTLEMEK. 

Tfie Native Akhbars give detailed ac- 
counts of the arrest of two European gen- 
tlemen by the police, in the city of Delhi 
on the ^Ith inst. We notice the subject 
merely to apprise our contemporaries that 
it is* under investigation, lest they should 
he induced to give curicncy to 'the unau- 
thorized or eironeous statements of the 
news-writers,— Delhi Gaz . June y>. 

REVENUES OF BUNDFUirNn AM) |)f MU. 

Memorandum of demands and collec- 


tions from Ae pmvincc of IJundelitind v 
from the first acquisition thereof to the 
close of the year 1MI- J2, at the several 


periods noted. 

FuJkflv. 

Demands. 

Collections. 

1(103 4 •> 

... 1211 .. 

. 7,17.o7.'t • 

•• <>,54,131 

11104 5 .. 

... 1212 .. 

. 1 : 1 , "i*, on; . 

.. 10,115, .3I» 

lidCi <> .. 

... 121 1 .. 

. 14,20,122 . 

•• 11,42,331 

11110-11 .. 

... 1 JIM .. 

. 211,14,77'! • 

•• 27,(54,24.3 

!«i:>-l(> .. 

... 1221 .. 

. 30/(2,207 . 

.. 30,52,032 

1 ((20-21 

... 122)1 .. 

. 311,13,021 . 

.. 37. 7!), 070 

11123-21. .. 

... 12.0 .. 

. Oft,/ 1,034 . 

.. 34,01,3181 

HI2» 20 , . 

... jtrx; .. 

. .•0,;4,(,37 . 

. . 32,52,073 

1 120 .10 . . 

... 12:17 .. 

. 33,114,71;!) . 

.. 27,0!*, 346 

I!3(l- <1 . 

... 12 Ml .. 

. 34,01.104 . 

.. 27,20,1110 
.. 21l,2(!,275 

1(131-32 .. 

... 1230 .. 

. M2, HI, 7*10 . 


Memoiamhun of demands and collec- 
tions fiom the Delhi teiuioiv from the first 
acquisition theieof, to the dose of the year 
1HJ1 -SiJ, <it (heseveial periods rated. 



Fussily. 

Demands. 

Collections. 

111(0-4 .. 

... 1211 . 

. 7,(tO,ii41 . 

.. 7, .3(1, «21 

11104-5 .. 

... 1212 .. 

. ( 1 , (,'(,(, 71 . 

.. 5,4 1,30.1 

1 1 !<*.)-(, ,, 

... 1213 .. 

4.112,100 - 

• • 4.r» .773 

lttlo-ll .. 

... 12111 .. 

. 0,01,11)7 . 

.. 11.77,250 

11115-lt, .. 

... 1223 .. 

. 14,14,04.1 . 

•• 13,14,104 

1M20 21 .. 

.. 13211 . 

27,(10.042 . 


I: ‘3 21, .. 

. 12 0 

3o,io.n;:i . 

.. 211,(0,710 

1 : 1311 - " 1 . . 

. . 12 Ui ... 

. m,(iiyi*,i, . 

20,21,4*23 

1.0/ MO . . 

... 12:17 ... 

. 31,1.1,428 . 

.. 20,32,04 

nuo-.u .. 

... 12 0 ... 

. :«>,*, 7 , 210 . 

.. 24,741,451 

1101-32 .. 

... 1230 .. 

. 3 1, JO, ( 1.3!) , 

.. 30,011,211 


In proof of the uuel oppression as- 
cribed to the Delhi anthoi ilies, I have pro- 
cured the accompanying abstract of the 
land revenues for the province of Delhi : 

1187-9L 111211 - 2 !). 11129 ^ 0 . 

( ('litre division . .. .2,1^1,1711. . 2 , 83 , 770 ., 2 , 02 , 05 (i 
Northern diviMon .. 7 avT,u 7 *t<. . 7 , 34,(152 

Hohtuk iti\iMon...,(i,. , ia,ii(i 4 .. (i,ii(i,777. • 8,7.1, 792 
tVestmi division Aft, 40 / 47 .. -'>.74,(1211. . 5,7(1,287 
Southern division . . in, 1 .^ 4112 . . i 1 , (id, 474 

llu|»ees. . ai,f>!l,51l. . 02/4^2, .32.31.4Ui 
Add four lacs for revenue alienated to 
grantees denominated jageerdars, istum- 
radars, Ac &c. gives 3.7, JO, OOO 111 pees, or 
say M, 00, 000 rupees on a population of 
71 1,822 agriculturists, setting aside other 
classes. Add lift a n per cent, to the po- 
pul.ition, and fifteen per cent, expenses on 
those who pay revenue ; result— each fa- 
mily of ngricultuiists, of five persons, 
pays, per annum, revenue lls. 25.4.8, and 
there is probably as much^md unused as 
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used. What an oppreftar® government, 
and what execrnblejnanfgtfrifem ! Add to 
this, an acre of ^luhd haiiTnever been 
sold by government, nor an individual 
ousted. The revenue is paid almost with- 
out exception by the proprietors of thfribil 
direct, or through their agents or *®f»e- 
' sentatives, the headmen of communities, 
wlio have never, as in other parts, been 
allowed to farm it .—Cones. Delhi Gaz 
June 22. * " '*« 

PRACTICIS IM THE Z1ILAH COURTS. 

I understand, on good authoiity, that 
many of the judges of the zillah courts, 
unacquainted as they are with the general 
character of the natives and with their 
sordid deceits, cannot in all cases give 
proper decisions ; and the qpilahs, avail- 
jog themselves of this ignorance of their 
masters, interpret the cases in whatever 
way they please. This, as well as other 
circumstances, at once dfmonstrato the 
necessity of appointing such persons as 
judges who have a thorough acquaintance 
with all the peculiarities of this country j 
otherwise every kind of profligacy, debau- 
chery, and corruption shall ever remain in 
the same dreadful state, aad the zillah 
court will be nothing but the seat of evil. 

1 hear that a number of persons, collect- 
ing themselves as a body of traders, have 
begun to traffic in swearing in the zillah 
courts. The rate of a pair of swearers is 
one lupec forswearing once. Every day 
at 10 o’clock a.m. they come, as if to open 
their shops, and sit almost the whole d^y 
under the fir trees here and iheie planted 
in the compound of the zillah courts. 
Whenever a suitor passes by them, they 
immediately cry out, in a transport (like 
the common shopkeepers of China bazai), 
to know whethei he requires their services, 
and if he gives his assent, a couple, whom 
he fixes upon, come to him in a Imrry to 
iceeive the instruction upon which they 
have to make the affidavit — and thus the 
w icked escape witli impunity, and the in- 
nocent suffer. Amlahs and slirest iidars 
never take the trouble of bringing ^hese 
things to the notice of the judges, for the 
magic of bribery padlocks their mouths, 
their pockets are always §lled, and they 
countenance these evils. Nazzears and 
chaprasees connive at these things ; so that 
they shall never be in a letrogade state, 
unless effective measures be soon adopted 
for their immediate removal. — Conesji. in 
I he Gytmnaneshun. 

INDICO-PLANTERS BENEVOLENT FUND. 

At a meeting of indigo planters held at 
Chauleah Factory, Jessore, on the 13th 
June, it was unanimously resolved to 
institute a Benevolent Fund for the provi- 
sion of Widows, Orphans, end super- 
annuated or unfirtunate blameless Plane 
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ters, including proprietor! and their as- 
sistants ; and it was accordingly proposed 
and agreed to, the fund be fiJabfished 
by shares of 100 sicca rupees premium. 
No subscriber to hold more than twelve 
shares, and individi#ds to be allowed to 
subscribe for half shares ; that the next 
genet al meeting be held#i Calcutta on tho 
third Monday of D[6cember 1833, to fix* 
rules and regulation* for tho society ; that 
the committee be to enter into 

communication witnowR’ districts, and 
solicit the planters to Wome subscribers 
to the fund : that subscribers may^Rto by 
proxy at the Calcutta general. meeting ; 
that the eomnflttce be nuthorixed to invest 
the funds already subscribed in the manner 
most beneficial to the interest of the so- 
ciety. 

A subsciiplion was entered into by se- 
venteen planters present, and three by 
pioxy, who took tliiity-seveu sliaies, j^ith 
the option of increasing the number of 
each subsciiplion to twelve shares, on con- 
ditions to be eventually provided by the 
committee. 

COMMERCE OF ( ENTrIiP^SIA. 

We give the concluding portion*iof 
Lieut, llurnes' memoir : 

On the Comimrce and Foreign Communica- 
tions of Bokhara and Central Asia. 

It was the design %f Peter the Great of 
Russia to foim a commeicial communica- 
tion between%le Caspian Sea and the banks 
of the Oxus; but lie was frustrated by the 
foulest pel lidy lie succeeded, neverthe- 
less, in opening the roads fioin the southern 
frontier of Asiatic Russia eastward of tho 
Caspian and A i al, and for a period of 
about eighty years they have been annually 
travelled by the caiavans of BtfkMra. I 
will not assert that in this line of commerce 
we have a revival of the exact channels of 
an ancient trade, but a compaiatively safe 
and easy communication lias assmedly been 
opened between Asia and Europe. 

While the bazars of Bokhara have been 
supplied by the over land route fioin Russia, 
the merchant of India, who formerly ic- 
sorted to them with the production of hi* 
native soil, has likewise introduced the 
fabrics of Britain. The commerce of the 
English has been thus widely extended, 
and the Russian merchant discoveis a for- 
midable rival in the diminution of hi* 
trade. It is a curious reflection that tbe 
manufacturers of Europe should reach the 
central parts of Asia by a retrogade route, 
after they have half-circumnavigated the 
globe, and that the openina^>f a con|jr)crco 
between Britain and these Mjjntrics, which 
has failed by the direct road of Eiffope, 
should be now firmly established from an 
opposite direction. It is the design of this 
paper to follow up that trade through its 
couise, and to give such particulars con- 

(li) 
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cerning the general commerce of these 
countries as appear interesting, fes well as 
to delineate the lines of communication by 
which it. is conveyed, sin® the subject is 
curious and important. Tl# flourishing 
condition of this tradp will then enable me 
to speak of the means of improving our 
exports, and tOktate my hopes and reasons 
for believing that these may be further in- 
creased to the great benefit of our commer- 
cial country. 

Till within fhcsc twelve or fourteen 
yen's, the trade in European fabrics to 
Tuorkistnn, winch includes Bokhara and 
thefiPioiH north of the Oxus, was princi- 
pally confined to the Russians; they ex- 
ported their goods into thc#§ countries 
from Orenburg and Troitskai. The sup- 
ply i'. now derived from India, rid C’abool, 
by the eligible loute of Hindoo Koosli, 
when open, from August to September, 
and by a more westcilv road through Ba- 
nifcan when dosed. There ate four gnat 
lines of route between Russia and Bok- 
hara, by which the commercial intercourse 
ift carried pn. The liist of thcs£ leads 
from Astracan, across the Caspian, to 
Munguslu^c, and tlience^o Orgunje and 
Bokhara, Ifnd may he voyaged and tra- 
veled in thiity days. The next begins at 
Orenburg, and passes between the Aial 
ami Caspian seas to Orgunje and Bokhara, 
and is a journey of sixty day s. The third 
commences at TroiMkai, in Afcjttic Rus- 
sia, and crossing tnc DmJiti Kipchak, or 
desettof Kipchak, passes qfltwaid of the 
Aral, and across the Sir or Jaxaites, near 
its embouchure, to Bokhan. A caravan 
may march in it forty -eight days. The 
fourth and last commences at Kuzzul-jur, 
or, as it is al>o ca{jed, Neiropolosk, On the 
Issun, considerably to the eastward of 
Tioits^jii, and leads down upon Bokhara 
by a south-west dilution, passing through 
Trslikend. Tins is a journey of ninety 
days. A commercial nitcuouise is earned 
on between Tajikistan and the einpne of 
Russia by all these routes, but that by 
Oroubmg and Orgunje (Khiva) is the 
safest and most frequented. The great 
yearly caiav.in, winch sets out from Bok- 
hara in June, takes that route, and the 
portion of it intended for Astracan di- 
verge# to Mungisluck on the Caspian. 
The stragglers ol the year, and about *J(X) 
camels’ of the less valuable mmhnndize, 
proceed to Tioitskai, and march in Au- 
gust. The Diisliti Kipchak, which the 
whole of these routes ti averse, isa flat and 
die.uy counliy, without lived inhabitants, 
umlthe traveller piovuies himself with the 
necessiu ;es of subsistence befoie he sots 
out on bis joifUley But this tract is not 
destitute of fawgo, fuel, or water, and its 
inhabitant!* the Kugi/ns ami Kuz/.uks, 
wan^r over it with their tlocU and herds 
in Search of pasture. They are possessed 
of numerous ifculs of camels, of the 
strongest and most robust breed. These 


are the two-humped or Bactrian camel ; 
one of them will carry 640 lbs. English, 
which surpgsses by Mg) lbs. tbe burthens 
of those of India andCabool. The cara- 
van is entrusted to these shepherds ; the 
merchandize is committed to their charge, 
and they are followed by their families in 
the journey. There is no road and nnr 
guide but (he stars of heaven, and the 
camels, in a line of fifteen and twenty 
abreast, in a slow but steady pace, only 
advance during night. 

Numerous fairs are annually held on 
the southern frontiers of the ompife ; that 
called by the Asiatics Mucrea (St. Ma- 
caire), on the banks of the Volga, is the 
most considerable : it commences in Au- 
gust, and lasts forty days. The merchants 
who carry on the tiade of central Asia, 
make the most pnrt of their sales and pur- 
chases at this market, and Hindoos aic 
even found at §t. Macaiie. 

The exports, which Bokhara receives 
fioin India, artfthe same as Cabool, About 
-\000 camel-loads of these goods reach 
Cabool ye trly, and one-half of the quan- 
tity is passed oil to Toorkistan, The ex- 
ports of Russia are sent from Orenburg 
and Troitskai, across the desert, to Bok- 
hara. They Consist of white cloths, mus- 
lin, chintzes, and broad cloth, Ao//z ol Eng- 
lish and Russ, an inamifactuie ; of i.nita- 
lion brocade (kmcob), velvet, with nan- 
keen and gold tlnead, all I’m home-manu- 
facture ; also of furs, cochineal (It mm), 
locks, iron pots, iron, biass and copper, 
wires, leather, paper, needles, inferior cut- 
leiy and jewellery, h ird ware, relined white 
sugar, honey, and a variety of other small 
ai tides. Much of the letm ns fionq Russia 
are made in specie, such as ducats and 
vend pus. The annual caravan, which 
nrnves.it Bokhan, consists of about 1 ,300 
camels, and leaves Russia m January. It 
w ill he seen that theie is a large portion 
ol the Russian exports that encounter no 
opposition at Bokh.ua Imm the Indian 
tiade; and I am credibly in lot mod, by 
respectable nieiclianls, that throe-fourths 
of those aiticles, winch arc alike imported 
from both counliies, are of British manu- 
facture. where two streams of commerce 
meet fiom opposite quarters, the prices of 
the one must be lowered and approximate 
to the standard of the other, whatever may 
have been tin lr oiigmal cost or the ex- 
pense of transport. I have mentioned 
that many of the cxpoits from Russia are 
of English maniifacluio, hut the salo of 
Bntish goods is discouraged in that em- 
pue, and their ti.inspoit tlnoiigli Russia is 
impeded by heavy duties. Still, with these 
d''.u!v. images they find their way to Bok- 
han, when* ihey me sold with profit. 
There are some articles, such as broad' 
cloth and velvets, which only reach that 
country frpm Russia, though of British 
fabric. ^ 

The prices of merchandize, both British 
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and Russian, when exposed in the bazars 
of Bokhara, will illustrate tha relative 
\alue of the coiq^pdities, and exhibit at 
the satne time the profit which is to'be de- 
rived by their export. I give the prices in 
gold tillas of Bokhara, each of which is 
equal to about six and a-lialf sicca rupees. 

Goods from Russia. English Goods from 
Tillas. Cabool. 

Hroad piece of Rus- Tillas. 

sail chintz of 23 

yards 8 None such imported. 

<n>i oiid host do. tin. . 5 None such imported. 

A piece of Russian 

(hintz 31 Ditto ditto English 3J 

Sts oivl sort, less 

flowered 21 Ditto ditto 23 

1 'iviTscst ihmtz .... 13 Ditto ditto 13 

Flowered muslin, 20 

pieies 13 Flowered English 

muslin j undames, 

20 pieces 22 

Finest Russian mus- 

lm, gold* border, 

pei pie< e 3 to 4 English muslin .... 2J 

[ mig < loth, piece of 

in yds., 20 pieces. .15 Ditto ditto English, 
per 20 If) 

None such imported. Long cloth, pieces 
of <40 yards, per 
piece 1 to 34 

I most English broad None such imported, 

doth, 21 yds 5 

A profit of fifty per cent, is not unfre- 
quently derived by the merchants on Eng- 
lish chmt/. One merchant teali/ed it 
while I was in Bokhara. 

It will be seen that the British chintzes 
sell more profitably than those of Russia, 
but that there urc goods of a description 
from that country which do not appear to 
be manufactured in.Britaiu. These chintzes 
are of Polish or German manufacture; 
they arc broader and more highly colour- 
ed ; they look like flowered velvet, and 
are much prized both in Bokhara and Ca- 
bool. A knowledge of the pattern would 
also throw this into the haticU of our mer- 
chant?. It is broader than common chintz, 
striped, and exquisitely coloured • very 
coarse chintzes should not be exported to 
Bokhara, as there is a native manufacture 
of that kind ; it is about a fool broad, and 
striped; five pieces, of sixteen yards each, 
may be purchased for a tilla. About 200 
camel-loads of this commodity are annu- 
ally exported to Russia, where the nobles 
employ it in clothing their slaves. Though 
the sale price of chintzes be much dimi- 
nished in Bokhara, a profit of thirty 
and forty per cent, is yet realized. The 
annual consumption of chinlz.es, both Rus- 
sian and English, exceeds «00 pieces. 

Of the white goods imported into Bok- 
hara, the Bussian muslins are better, and 
bear a higher price than those of Britain, 
but they are in less demand. All other 
Russian goods are inferior 111 texture, and 
none of them now find their way south of 
the Oxus. There are about 1,000 pieces 
of long cloth, three-fourths of which are 
short webs, expended yearly in Bokhara, 
and as many pieces of flowered muslin 
(jamdanees). 

The broad clq^s of England are never 


brought from India to Bokhara, they arc 
imported* from Russia, and such is the 
present state of this trade, that a most in- 
telligent merchant of Cabool, wliom I met 
at Bokhar#\vas thinking of taking an in- 
vestment of it to LojJiann, in India, where 
he could afford to sell it much cheaper 
than it is to be had tliere^notwithstauding 
the length of the jourrtPy ! The finest 
English hroad cloth, which sells in India 
for twenty-two rupees a yard, may he pur- 
chased for fifteen in BoM|nra; it is much 
dealer than the article manufactured in 
Russia, anil much more highly prized, 
fiom its retaining its colour andTfcting 
better. A cheaper at tide would have a 
better sal^| for though the natives of Bok- 
hara dress well, they cannot atlbrd the pre- 
sent prices, and the merchants, who bring 
it from Russia, say they are loscis. There 
me about eighty webs ot hroad dotli annu- 
ally sold iu Bokhara. Velvet is brought 
into Bokhara from Russia ; it is flowed, 
and about two feet broad. Thcie is a de- 
mand for it, and it i* not imported from 
India^ The Russians have imiwteti with 
much success the brocades of India and 
export great quantities of wjjpt is called 
“ fake brocade” to Bokhara, It looks 
nearly as well as that of Benares, and skllx 
for half the piice; it is worn in narrow 
webs. There is nothing to prevent the 
successful of this aiticle m Britain. The 
staple dhrftnodity ofjj^ussian manufacture 
exported to this country is nankeen. It is 
seldom of i^fvliitc colour, for they have 
imitated the patterns of this country, which 
are stuped and dark. The article sells for 
1 \ tillas per juece of forty yards. It is in 
genet al use among the people for their 
pelisses or chajipuns ; l had at first ima- 
gined that it was a Chinese import, but 
it is brought by the Russian carav^s and 
sent as far ns Cabool and even India, l 
have seen it at Lnlioie. One of the most 
impoitant articles of import from Russia 
is knmii dye or cochineal. It is used to 
dye raw silk a crimson colour. Till lately, 
it was sent in great quantities from Bok- 
hara to India and Cabool ; but the article 
has been brought from the sea-ports of 
India to the Punjab, and the irado in 
kmniz, like that in cloths, declines yearly, 
and will shortly be confined to Bokhara. 
It now sells there for eight or nine tillas a 
vi u 11 ol labreez, which is equal to 7 lhs. 
English, and it may be had clienpei than 
this at Cabool. It is an article which may 
be exported from India to Cabool with ad- 
vantage. 1 bear an impression that the 
kirmiz or cochineal may he procured in 
Bokhara, but no one knows how to pre- 
pare it. ^ 

The demand for Indianngoods in Bok- 
hara is steady. Dacca mudilts of ‘the 
larger sort^ell for twenty tillas pe^tcore, 
the smaller being half the price. There 
are about 500 pieces of Bennrca brocade 
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kincob imported yctfy ; that from Cure-, times sell, &,) 00 in ft,u |J ** 

rat is too expensive. The wbok of the tireljr greet, tee. Th, „Hw. 

natives of Bokhara and Toorkisran 


turbans of white cloth, whif|i are imported 
from the Punjab; they are gout three 
yards Jong and a foot broad, anjMell for a 
tilla each. Their universal uwp among 
both sexes, would admit of their being 
manufactured Ifidpurope and sent with ad* 
vantage into Toorkistan. The shawl 'trade 
is only one of transit ; it is not consider - 
able. * Two lacs of rupees’ worth of shawl 
^oodj^lwj'e pas^Pd to Russia within the 
Jastjp-;, There is never more than dou- 
blclbfum risked on the Made. The 
minufjrof pairs of shawls varies from 120 
to ^00 ; but they must 1 be of the finest 
texture, siiuc none others wilP bring a 
price in Russia. The greatest impoi t from 
India is indigo, which avenges 500 camel- 
loads a year. A portion of it is again 
exported to Yaikund, in the Chinese terri- 
tory, where, though the plant is found, 
they arc ignorant of the means of pre- 
paring it. The sugar of India is also 
brought into Toorkistan, for the cane does 
not grow in Bokhara. The Clmia4ugar 
broilgf?t by way of Bombay will not hear 
the ex pens c4fcf a journey beyond Cubool, 
nor can the Chinese themselves send it 
fuiUier titan Yarkund for the same reason. 
This coat so sugar has not a very great 
sale, (or the richer people use the relined 
loaf-sugar of Russia, and the poorer classes 
employ the luiunjb<0h, a sachmhe sub- 
stance, gathered like manna, which is 
found in this country. w 

Besides the Itussi in and British Indian 
trade, Bokhara carnes on an extensive and 
direct commercial inteieourse with China, 
if I can so denominate the Chinese garri- 
son-. of Cashgar and Yaikund. A coarse 
kind of chi tinware, mink, and bullion are 
receiveUftom that quat ter, but the chief 
import consists of tea, and the extent of 
trade, and the remoteness of the tracks by 
which it is brought, eqtnlly arrest our 
attention. r Plie inhabitants of Toorkistan 
are inordinately fond of the beverage, 
which they drink at all lioui-,; 050 horse* 
load* of tea, or about 200, (XX) lbs., have 
been this year brought from Yarkund to 
Bokhara. The most of this enormous 
qmmULy is consumed in Toorkistan, and 
but lirHe of it finds its way south of the 
Hindoo Coosh. Thetiadc is carried on 
by the natives of Buduklishan. 'I'hese mer- 
chants prabe the equity of flic Chinese, 
and the facilities of transacting matters of 
commerce with them. They levy a duty 


of one in thirty on all traders, which is .in Khorassan. 


Toorkistan is importe/over^ud^ in 
place called 7'ukht, in#hi Da , situatedV 
fbv>ksofariver,and wtbyZ* 
Asiracan, in small tin boxes . h goes by 
the name of “ Banca tea , ” I believe, from 
the tin ip which it is packed ; It sells for 
four rupees the pound, and is very high, 
flavoured. This tea 4b superior to any 
which I ever saw in England, and I have 
befin informed that it retains its flavour 
from never having been exposed to the sea 
air or the close atmosphere in a, ship’s 
hold. The Yarkund caravans cross the 
high lands of Pamere, and follow the val. 
ley of the Oxus to Budukhsitatj, Bulkh, 
and Bokhara. The road is unsafe, and in 
many places dangerous from overhanging 
dills, which sometimes fall dowi^upon it. 
An earthquake, which occurred in Ja- 
nuary 1832, precipitated several of these 
on the route, and also destroyed many 
villages and people in Buduklishan. The 
traveller likewise experiences a difficulty 
of breathing in crossingthe Pamere ridge, 
and the caravans are sometimes attacked by 
the wandering Kirgizzes. Obstacles both 
natural and political endanger the path of 
the traveller and the merchant. There is 
another and belter route from Yarkund to 
Bokhara, by the valley of the Sir, or an- 
cient Jaxartes and Koktm, but it is less 
frequented than that by Buduklishan, from 
dill’erences which exist between the khans 
of Kokhun and the Chinese. The Ko- 
klmn route may be tiavcllcd by a caravan in 
lot ty -live days, and as far as that town the 
merchandize is conveyed from Bokhara on 
catts. The route by Buduklishan is more 
cm nitons, and occupies a period of sixty, 
live days. At Klioolloom, which is a 
mait between Yaikund, Bokhara, and 
Cabool, the ponies are exchanged for 
camels ; and the load of two horses is 
borne by one camel to Bokhara. The 
Persian trade is inconsiderable, from the 
unsettled stale of the roads between the 
countries, and the hatred which subsists 
between the people, who differ in their 
religious tenets. The shawls of Kerman 
form the principal article of import; opium 
has also found its way from Persia to Bok- 
hara, and is again exported to Yarkund 
mid Cashgar in China, where the same 
demand exists for it as on the sea coast. * 
In Bokhara it is sold for five tillas per raun 
of Tubreez, which is about 7 lbs. English. 
These articles, ns well as others of inferior 
note, are despatched by the route of Meshid 


very model ate. The tea is brought from 
the ccnti.il prmdjuvs of Chinn in boxes, 
by a tedious junrncy of many months. It 
is transferred to bags, and then sewn up in 
raw hides, wl the boxes would not stand 
the jplfrncy. A hoisc-lond 0 250 lbs. 
costs sixty til las jin Yarkund, and some- 


I shall next notice the exports of Bok- 
hara, and these are far from inconsiderable, 
since It produces silk, cotton, and wool. 
The silk of Bokhara is chiefly produced on 
the banks of the Oxus, where the mul- 
berry thrives luxuriantly, and nearly all 
the Toor tomans are engaged in educating 
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the insect during tha month*, of -summer. 
It is exposed in considerable quantities to 
Cabool, and even finds its way to India. 
At Bokhara it varied price from nine to 
te n tillas for 8 lbs. English; it is wound, 
Silk is manufactured at Bokhara into < 
fabric called udrus, of a mottled colour, 
red, * white, green, and yellow, which is. 
the fashionable and most expensive kind of . 
dress in Toorkistmv* It sells from one- 
half to one and one-half til la per piece of 
tight yards long and a foot broad. It is 
woven by the weavers now settled in Bok- 
hara, but it is not exported. There is 
likewise extensive cotton manufactures in 
Bokhara. I have mentioned the^coarse 
limit* whicli.it exports to Russia, but 
most of the people dress in the native 
manufactures ; these are dark and striped 
coarse cloths, of different hues, of which 
a pelisse, or cfioi>ha , may be purchased for 
half a tilla. 1 do not suppose they would 
he worth mutating in Europe. The cot- 
ton thread of Bokhara seems to be in as 
much demand as that of Britain. It is ex- 
ported in quantities to Russia; and much 
of the ruw material is sent to lialklr, 
Kliooloom, and Koondooz. The wool 
(jiuJim) ofToorkistan is sent across the 
mountains to Cabool unci the Punjab, 
where it is manufactured into a coarse kind 
of shawl. It sells from <>J to 8 tillas per 
maund of Bokhara, which is equal to 
‘Jot, lbs. English. A few years since it 
sold for double the piice; but the articles 
manufactured from it have been found in- 
ferior, and the sate of the wool has de- 
clined. It is procured from among the 
Kur/acks and wandering tribes about 
Bokhara, who were long unaware of its 
value, and yet use it in the common ropes 
hy which they bind their horses and cattle. 
The lambskins of Bokhara are renowned in 
the East; they are only procured at Kcaia- 
konl, a small district that lies between 
Bokhara and the Ox us. Tney are ex- 
ported to Persia, Tin key, and China, but 
cluelly to the foimer country, the mer- 
chants of which purchase them for ready 
money, being afraid to risk a commercial 
investment across the desert. It is not 
possible to negotiate a bill between Me- 
shid and Bokhara. 

The duties demanded on Europe good& 
at Bokhara are most moderate. They are 
levied according to the Koran, and are 
fixed at one- fortieth of the capital, which 
is exactly two and aJialf per cent. A 
met chant who was not a Mahomraedan 
would have to pay higher duties ; a Chris- 
tian so much at JO per cent., a Hindoo 10 
per cent., since the law so enacts it ; but 
the greater part of this trade must ever be 
carried on by Mahomedans, The same 
principles guide the authorities in Cabool, 
though the chiefs eastward of the Indus 
are uot so moderate in their demands. 
Trade is not obstructed by, their exactions. 


ia 

but tbo upper route* through the Punjab 
are nearljy:lo*ed on that account. Be- 
sides the regular customs, there is a trail!, 
sit duty/levied several places between 
the Indus and Bokhara and ..some in- 
creased dijfljfscments arise from the hi^ 
of escorts tfPugh troubled districts on the 
route. The merchants do opt. consider 
them exorbitant, and coujukiA much more 
lpudly of the rapacity irurknavisfi prac- 
tices of the subordinate native officers of 
revenue in the British provinces. It ifl 
stated that these persons, then on jjliUy at 
the custom-houses purposely protlf^jufed 
delay the merchants in their 
though piovidcd with the requisite mBw, 
and that it is impossible to evade tuerti 
without br®ery • one merchant of Cabool 
assured me that he had been mulcted, in 
copper money, for one cart in which ho 
was travelling without goods, to the 
amount of eighteen rupees, between Hun 1 * 
war and Benares. The mercantile com- 
munity of Cabool ami Bokhara compltiii 
of this, which is the more felt, since tl Q 
public duties are considered to be mode- 
rate and their property is well ptofVcttd. 
The Russian government, on the mother 
hand, is free frofti such corrupt^!!, though 
it levies heavier duties. These have been 
made the subject of remonstrance on Ao 
part of the King of Bokhara and are now 
partially reduced. 

When we review the extoiv>ivo produc- 
tions oiV&okhara, |||d the apt uses to 
which tboy aru applied by her native po- 
pulation, wetfikay wonder at the great out- 
let which exists to commerce in that quar- 
ter, but the demand is steady and its con- 
stancy loads to a belief that it may be im. 
pioved. There is no country in the Ma- 
homedan world where a merchant is safer 
and more free from oppression and exac- 
tion than in Bokhara. If the people aro 
bigoted on account of their religion, they 
me also bigoted to the injunctions which 
that religion imposes upon them. The 
Koran enjoins the most strict protection 
of the mcrehants in a variety of passages, 
nor are these violated or evaded by the 
ruler of the country. The goods, which 1 
are imported into Bokhara, are again sent 
to Samarcand, Kokun and Yarkund in 
China, also to Arguuje and all the little 
Cantons around the capital : codAe ar. 
tides are in more request than the finer 
fabrics, for the lizbccks are very indif- 
ferent judges. We have seen that this 
market is supplied by two great European 
nations, but the females of both Cabool 
and Bokhara prize more biddy the manu- 
factures of Britain, and the influence of 
the ladies is of no mew weight in any 
country, Tire chintz, wills it has almost 
superseded live demand for shawl goods, 
bos instilled a desire for and' 

given a jgncral (ask) for the oilier Ariclo* 
of BritiXi input*. Rqgda puswvwkudi 
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an extent of inland navigation, that she 
can bring the fabrics of al} qpotrito to 
the confines of Asia by water-carriage, 
and it is the superioritfmnd cheapness of 
our monuMttures that alonqpnabic us to 
appear in the contest by the Indian route. 
We muif surrender to her, I imagine, all 
trade in Ihe metals and other bulky arti- 
cles made froq^ them, but we may suc- 
cessfully compete with her in our manu- 
factures, To a mercantile country like 
England, a demand for goods is of the 
luabest moment, and it is to be presumed 
thpt increase of demand will generally be 
attended with a diminution of piice, while 
(be increased sale would still bung an 
adequate profit to tluWSnanufaclurer. A 
more extended exportation $f British 
goods into these countries, in particular of 
white cloths, muslins, and woollens, I 
am assuicd by the first merchants, and 
even by the Vizier of Bokhaia, would 
Imve the immediate effect of driving the 
Russians from that branch of commerce. 
The present exports of these articles from 
that country have been gradually declin- 
ing, and the inn ease of the custom-house 
duties of Cuhool affords the best evidence 
of the caiisp, the late increase of our own 
exports. I have taken pains to investi- 
gate this fact in other quarters, and wc 
may not only throw the Russian part of 
this trade, into the hands of our own mer- 
chants, but very materially augment the 
trade to Toorkistan ifl the whdwof these 
articles. There are merchants in Caboo), 
who would willingly pusli^still farther 
their speculations, though some of them 
huve a capital of eight or ten lacs of ru- 
pees floating in the Toorkistan trade. 
The transport of merchandize by the route 
of Cabool costs little, and if Russia navi- 
gates the Volga, the greatest of the Eu- 
ropean^ vers, Britain can command like 
facilities by two more grand and equally 
navigable streams, the Ganges and Indus. 

On the Trade >f Verm. 

It is an old and unjust remark, that the 
Persians arc not a trading nation, and have 
ever evinced equal timidity in adventures 
of navigation and commerce. The extent 
of trade, which may be earned on through 
an inland country, must always be limited, 
os collared with one which possesses a 
sea coast and harbours, in these, Persia 
in not altogether wanting, but her popu- 
lation neither navigates the sea which 
washes her southern shores, nor the Cas- 
pian that approaches her capital. The 
shipping of both is in the hands of fo- 
reigner, who have it in their power to 
lead the taste of the country by the nature 
of their exports, fnd to increase their quan- 
tity as occasion and opportunity present 
themselves. tfcPersia is well supplied with 
iroodf Ap f European fabric, bot|| Russian 
and English, why^i stand in much the 


same relative estimation m this country as 
they do in Bokhara. English manufac- 
tures are preferred to those of any other 
nation, and, as the ®rsians dress well, 
their country is perhaps the best mart for 
their exportation in Asia. It is never- 
theless very remarkable, that the British 
merchant here encounters a greater share 
of competition than in any other country, 
and I cannot but tlifk that it is greatly 
owing to the remissness and inattention of 
the English themselves. 

It is not intended that we should here 
enter on an account of the general com- 
merce of Persia, nor is it a subject on 
which ihe deficiency of our information 
requires any such essay. My own atten- 
tion has been particularly directed to its 
northern trade, but we shall be shedding 
a better light upon that poition by sketch- 
ing the whole of the routes of commerce 
into the kingdom. The intercourse be- 
tween Russia and Persia is principally 
carried on by the ports of the Caspian, 
but there are also routes both cast and 
west of that sea by which its commodities 
reach the country. Mesh id in Khorasan 
is supplied with many Russian articles 
by way of Bukhara. Tabreez and Teh- 
ran likewise receive them by way of Tillis 
and the Caucasus. Till lately, the im- 
ports of Britain into the country were 
conveyed by way of Bushiro, which is the 
only port in the gulf of Persia since Gom- 
broon or Bunder Abbas, opposite the 
famous Ormuz, lias long ceased to bold 
its former siipietnacy. We aie informed 
that English Kast-Imhamen at one time 
sailed direct Irom Europe and landed 
their cargoes in this harbour, blit the an- 
nual amount of customs does not now 
exceed -l,tXK_) ducats. In our own times, 
the exports of Britain were fust sent to 
liulid, and then te-snipped for Persia, by 
a most circuitous channel. It is with great 
propnety, thereioic, that an endeavour has 
lately been made to open a road, from 
Trebuond on the Black Sea, to the nor- 
thern provinces of Persia. With due 
prudence, it cannot fail to become a most 
valuable opening to Butain, for it brings 
her goods into those parts of Persia, 
which are most stored with other Euro- 
pean fabiics, and gives a fair opportunity 
for a just competition with them. Since 
it is equally inconvenient for the Rus- 
sians to send their goods south of Isfahan, 
as it was for the English to carry them 
beyond that city, the trade by Trebizond 
places the rival powers on a more equal 
footing, and it will be remarkable if the 
experience of u very few years does not 
bear testimony to the greater consumption 
of British goods in Persia. That route 
lias great advantages over those in the 
Levant from Aleppo or Damascus, for 
l>oth the Euphrates and Tigris traverse in- 
hospitable countries, and there is no safe 
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road rnto Persia from these cities but by 
w av of Bagdad. At present the things 
which are sent berapd that city are mere 
trifles, for there is^i loss in pushing on 
the greater and more common articles, 
'jhe eastern piovinces of Persia, about 
lh rat and Meshid, are partly supplied 
l,oin Candahar, in the kingdom of Cabool, 
which is a better line of commerce than 
would eenerally be wlieved. A boat may 
uach Tlie coast of Mckran in ten days 
fiom Bombay, rfnd Candahar is but eigh- 
teen easy marches from the sea. It is, 
therefore, a most valuable position, as the 
Indian exports which reach it branch east- 
ward into Cabool and westwaid into Per- 
sia. In this direction, too, there is no 
competition from any other nation. 

With the command of position acquired 
by the English from their possessions in 
India, it is a matter of suipiize that any 
other nation should be at all able to ap- 
pear in the gulf of Peisia as a trailer. 
Vet the case is \eiy dilferent, and many 
of the impoits into Busline aieof foreign 
manufacture. The Dutch arc m the habit 
of trading with this part, and have lately 
established a company for the purpose, 
though their operations have been at no 
time very active, and arc now suspended 
from fear of the plague. They send in- 
digo, spices, sugar, and coffee of their own 
pioduce fiom Batavia; but they import 
little doth, and their indigo i-. inferior to 
the article produced in India. When the 
Hollanders do not find a sale for their 
goods at Buslnre, they take them on to 
Bussora. The French impoit the same 
.it tides as the Dutch fiom their settlement 
m Bourbon and the neighbourhood. But 
the most formidable rivals are the Amc- 
i mans, who have only entered lately on 
this trade — at present they land most of 
their c.u goes on the east coast of Africa, 
lioin which they find their way to Muscat 
mil Persia. Hitherto they have only sent 
their white goods and with them they have 
spread an opinion, which was repeated to 
me by the Armenian merchants of ispa- 
lun, that their cloths were superior to 
Butisli, because the cotton is produced in 
their own country and uninjured by press- 
ing. It is said to wear and wash well, 
and if this cloth were introduced more ex- 
tensively, the merchants assure me it 
would have a good sale. Very little of it 
has been hitherto imported. The chintzes 
of India, which are manufactured at Ma- 
sulipatam, have also a great consumption 
in Persia, and have of late years been pre- 
fer! ed to English. There is not sutiicient 
attention given to the brightness and va- 
riety of the pattern in England, and it is 
also certain that the native manufacturers 
of India, though much coarser, retain 
their hue and brilliancy much longer. The 
demand for them* is therefore on the in*- 
crease, which is the more worthy of notice, 


as the English chintzes fora longtime 
supercede* those of India, and are now 
sold cheaper than those of Masulipatam. 
We have stalest the Russians intro- 
duce their Manufactures in# northern 
Persia and they also import the fife 
I olisli chintz, which I have described, at 
Bokhara, lliere is no similar manufac- 
ture of the English to q|pipete with it, 
and it is also in great demand throughout 
Persia. The English do not therefore 
keep the ground which they might majp- 
tain in the chintz trade, both from^ltbjr 
position andsuperioiity of manufactured 
Towards the improvement of the com- 
ma ec with Persia, there are other point* 
to be considered titan the routes which 
ought to Re pursued— but these nre of 
great impoitance, since a number of out- 
lets must be favourable to an increased 
sale. While we improve the communica- 
tion from the west by Trebizond, we 
should not neglect it by the east from Cgn- 
duhar: that road is safe, but the chief ex- 
acts exorbitant and irregular duties which 
be might be disposed to nriangc on repre- 
sentation, us he professes a friendship, for 
the Piitish nation. It is ut the same time 
practicable to open a better ‘route into 
Persia by the river Karoon, a navigable 
stream west of Bushirc which unites with 
the Euphrates or Shat-ool Arab before it 
falls into the gulf. Goods sent up the 
Karoon jvcmld be thrown at once into the 
heart of Persia, but ft may bo doubted if 
the Persian authorities have either power 
or inclination^ to ellect any such change. 
It would require their cordial co-operation, 
because the country that lies between the 
Karoon and Ispahan is wild and unset- 
tled — next to the lines of route the kind 
of articles to be imported must be con- 
sidcred.' English cloth bears a far higher 
reputation in Persia than ItussiM, but 
the colour which is in demand depends 
upon the fashion, and if due attention is 
not paid to it, a merchant will sustain loss. 
When I was in Persia mtlic end of 
the colours most in request were Oxford 
blue, blue and brown; next year they may 
change to red and grey — but it may be re- 
marked, that if dark coloured, they gene- 
rally sell best. The outer garment of 
most respectable persons, is made onroad 
cloth, and a cheap kind that will its 
colour is the best for export. No high 
priced goods of any description should, 
ever be sent into these countries, for pro- 
perty is insecure and all persons will pur- 
chase that which is cheapest if it be but 
respectable. The Persians, however, arc 
fond of fine cloths and will pay a liberal 
price for them. I remarl^d on approach- 
ing the sea coast, that the common people 
dress belter, I presume because the good* 
are cheaper or that there is ^Rater temp- 
tation to My diem. This is obtmdfe in 
particular at Shiraz in Uie case of broad 
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Journal for last month, on a careful perusel * T," 1 " ocfasion . that I did not 

of which I find not even «,e most distant "'T™ a »- ‘”<1 >» 

•Uimfln to one povtion of an important ' i ? SOe ,ilc " r0 P otl <•» the, 

docuilnt essential to a fair understand™. Efr , ,n * l(! , p , ,lper 1 I added, however, 

O t Ika CAso. Vnr il>:« > " "0 should have nnvihmrr 


« ■<*» unite/ canning 
of Uw case, kor this omission I am at a 
joss fr account, more particularly as the 


that if he should have anything to com’ 
plain of m the report, he might correct it 
hy a letter which would have immediate 


Sutherland, and Mr. Samuel Smith, what ™ Tk ♦ Mr ' S 
a* wn i^ m.. . . t0 wb at would 


tIHa letter oflt or a denire to . 
strict Justice i Jwtr in fairnsw to ourselves, mu 
giving a succinct account of 

SS2S C 5LT?r , y ' ° U i of M llweprese 

tatlowof Ms. Cachraae's spewh, we #ra not r 
*° 1(110 antecedent mattars, still la 
to adopt ad esparto statement of thm-lttiforT 


came to what would seem to have been the 
chief object of his visit, to urge me to 

rrtifF ln« ituumiK _ i» . . 


— - — —v wuum flo me at 

home j and added, 1 do it, and my 
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„ur*e *nd influence are at your com. 
njwid/ The word* marked in inverted 
comma* are Mr. Cochrane's very words, 
,nd the only excuse for him is, that he 
knew not what he said." 

That no allusion has been made by 
v0l i to the foregoing, I think my friends 
iu>e H light to complain ; and as for the 
comments, in whiat you have indulged, 
ami the charges oFscurrility which you 
have brought, I, on their part, should 
certainly endeavour to prove that they are 
uotboine out by facts, but that, at this 
advanced period of the month, 1 could not 
expect the insertion by you of a longer 
communication. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

Thomas Elliott, 
7, Tavistock Thee, Tavistock Square , 

20 IhDec. 1833, 

TICE GOVERNOR-GENERAL. 

Lord Win. Bentinck having suffeied in 
his health, embarked on the 15th July on 
board the Inglis for the benefit of the sea 
air. He returned on the 29th, the cholera 
having broken out in the ship. The Conner 
of the 8th August stales that his lordship’s 
health was improved, and that he had been 
free from uneasiness for several days. It 
was rumoured that Ins lordship would visit 
Madras in September. 

THE AURA GUN. 

At 5 o’clock, on the 26th, the great gun 
at tins place was burst, other means of 
breaking it up having pioved unsuccess- 
ful. The gun was buried about twenty feet 
deep in the ground, and l,0(X)lbs. of gun- 
powder was employed for the explosion. 
The report was scarce heard, but the 
ground was considerably agitated, and a 
large quantity of the earth was throw non 
all sides. As far as we can learn, the 
chief engineer has at length been com- 
pletely successful. A large portion of the 
European community, and multitudes of 
native*, were present to witness the novel 
spectacle. The inhabitants of the city 
were so alarmed, that a considerab'c portion 
abandoned their houses, and that part of the 
town, in the vicinity of the fort, was com- 
pletely deserted . — Mofussd Uhbur, June 29. 

OUDF. 

Those who may feel an interest in the 
improvement of the kingdom of Oude, 
will be happy to learn that the Governor- 
General in Council has been pleased, at 
the requisition of the King of Oude, to 
permit Capt. Davidson, of the corps of 
Engineers, to enter ihe royal service, at a 
handsome salary, for the purpose of com- 
pleting the canal from the Goomty to the 
Ganges,— J6uf. 

THE TAKER At'AHEMV. 

Takee, a populous village about forty - 

S Vol.13.No 49. • 


five miles E. from Calcutta, on the Western 
bank of theJumnah, is the property and prin- 
cipal residence of the Roy Clio wdry Baboos. 
The pment heads of the family, Baboos 
Kalinauth and Boycnntonauw Roy, after 
frequent consultations with the Rev/A. 
Duff, resolved, in January 1832, to found 
an institution at Takee, where instruc- 
tion should be given in the Persian, Benga- 
lee, and English languages. By a mutual 
written agreement, the expenses of the un- 
dertaking were to he detrayed c/riijfcy bv 
the Baboos, and the superin tendency of 
the whole was to be permanently vested in 
Mr. Duff, or his coadjutors. In June 
1832, Mr. Clift was appointed head- 
master of the iiftitution. In the same 
month active operations were commenced. 
During the past year, the seminary has 
been repeatedly visited ami the pupils ex- 
amined, and on every occasion the satis- 
faction experienced by the examiners was 
unqualified. On the 13th June the first 
public annual examination was held j those 
present expressed astonishment at the rapid 
progress of the boys in so short a time. 

With the peculiar prejudices of Hindoos 
the managers of the seminary have had 
very little trouble. Care has been tuken 
not to shock them wantonly, and when any 
objection lias occurred, the person making 
it generally discloses that it results, not 
from his own scruples, but from defcience 
to those ujf others. Yet no compromise 
has taken place. The principles of Chris- 
tian morals have been constantly incul- 
cated, and in some instances with evident 
effect. The Hindoo vice, lying, 1ms cer- 
tainly been wounded. 

east-inman simmer amlens. 

Mr. J.W. Ricketts has issued a circular 
addressed to East- Indians lioltfftig the 
office of sudder amcen, referring to an as- 
sertion in the India dinette, that “ the 
society of even principal suddei omeens is 
studiously shunned by the lowest cove- 
nanted officer at each station,” and request- 
ing them “ to state such facts ns may serve 
to illustrate the precise footing, public and 
social, on which they stand towards ihe 
functionaries of government, in order that 
he may obtain the requisite data to ascer- 
tain and disclose the real woikingof the 
judicial system so far ns this point is con- 
cerned.” This circular is the subject of 
severe stiictures in the journals. 

The titles proposed to he bestowed on 
lliose ameens who shall deserve them, by 
awarding a certain number of permanent 
decisions within the year, will constitute 
another lienefit to those courts, as they will 
probably prove great incitements to accu- 
racy and diligence, both for obtaining in 
the first^nstnnce, and afterwards preserv- 
ing, the honours they will confer. Khan 

(O 
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or Bahadoor will not he considered as 
the appendage of an empty sound to 
a name when it can b&regarded as the 
well-earned testimony W the approba- 
tion of gov$n men t for real worth. Some 
strong stimulus appears indispensable, 
when it is considered that whatever diffi- 
culty or complexity may belong to a case, 
n prescribed number of determinations 
must yearly be arrived at, and we are in- 
formed, on good authority, that the office 
of a principal sudder nmcen is no sinecure, 
Not only must liis attention be given to 
the actual business of the com t in bearing 
evidence and pleadings and pronouncing 
judgments on them, but in every case a 
Persian record roust bi^rawn up by tho 
head of office himself, containing the sub- 
stance in each trial of the bill of plaint, the 
answer, the replication, the rejoinder, the 
rivd voce evidence, and the documentary, 
to which must be added the grounds of the 
conclusion the writer has arrived at. This 
mass of duty becomes, on many occasions, 
oppressively heavy, and a stimulus, )ik.e 
tlut to which we have adverted, is calcu- 
lated to have the best cilects on the energies 
of those it is addicsscd to .— Indus Gazette. 

llli'HRlAKA. 

The Governor-general in Council is re- 
ported to have made lluniana a free dis- 
trict, in order to remove all impediments 
to the revival of trade between the coun- 
tries on the Ganges and Jumna and those 
on the Indus, llajpootana will also receive 
direct benefits from the change; and in 
time every part of Upper India may reap 
advantage from a measure calculated to 
promote intercourse with the gieat western 
river on the re-opening of its commerce. — 
Delhi Gaz. 

CABINET OF THE CHEAT MOGUL. 

The enmity and jealous) which has ex- 
isted for some time past between the king’s 
minister, Hajah Sohun Lai, ami one of the 
eunuchs, Jakoot Ally Khan, broke iorlli 
on thebth May in a storm o( violent lan- 
guage in his majesty’s presence. Hajah 
Sohun Loll contemptuously told the eu- 
nuch that he looked upon him as no better 
than a common ilmind.it, and not as hav- 
ing anf pretensions to equality with him 
in any respect, and desned him to confine 
himself to what came within his own pro- 
vince. At tins the eunuch took fire, and 
replied, that he consideied the minister as 
bis inferior and subordinate, inasmuch as 
bis majesty’s commands were first convey- 
ed to bun, and bv him communicated to 
the minister. “ Who," he asked, “ are 
you? A mere upstart of yesterday, who 
rose from being a servant of Nuwab N’ow- 
azish Khan to tho office of minister, by 
getting your master displaced and slipping 
into Ins shoes, and what <uc the services 


you hate rendered to his majesty ? Yen 
hare spent 70,000 rupees (alluding to the 
expenses of Raimnobun Roy's mission to 
England) and effected nothing. Is it this 
you take credit for?" The minister re. 
joined, that he was in no way ashamed to 
acknowledge the circumstance of his hav. 
ing been a servant of Nuwab Nowazish 
Khan, in which cap^jty he was treated 
more as an equal than any thing else ; and 
as to his rise, there was nothing extraordi- 
nary or disgraceful in it: the ups and 
downs of life, he said, depended upon for. 
tune, who sometimes dispenses her favours 
to the high and sometimes to the low. In 
this strain the pair went on, wrangling 
with each other for a long time, till having 
at length exhausted all they had to say, 
they both retired. During the whole of 
the scene his majesty remained silent, leav- 
ing the combatants to fight it out them- 
selves. As soon as Mirza Baber, the 
king’s eldest son, heard of what had pass- 
ed, “he tore the collar of patience with 
the hand of fury and lesentment,” and im- 
mediately sent for the eunuch to question 
hint as to the particulars ; at the same time 
dispatching some people in search of 
Hajah Solum Lai, “ Who,” he exclaim- 
ed, “ is this fellow, Sohun Lai, and what 
lias he taken into his head, that lie should 
dare to insult any of my people ?’’ In the 
meantime, while the prince was foaming 
in this way, the object of his wrath had 
proceeded to Mirza Saleem’s, to relate 10 
him what had occurred. On hearing the 
minister’s account of what had passed, 
Mu /.a Saleem became equally furious, and 
tiring with indignation, instantly repaired 
to Ins majesty to give vent to his rage. 
After listening to nil the infuriated prince 
had to say, the king sent for Mirza Baber, 
and admonishing butli linn and Muza Sa- 
leem separately, his majesty pointed out to 
them how ill it became them as brothers to 
quart el about suili tulles. After a while, 
the two princes became pacified, and a 
treaty of amity was concluded by thorn on 
the following understanding; that in all 
matteis they were to act in concert, and 
that nothing was to be done or undertaken 
without their mutual consent; and that 
while Mir/a Saleem was to have a share in 
the direction of the Nnniut department, 
at pi i sent exclusively superintended by 
Mirza Baber, tlie latter was in like manner 
to be associated in the Mookhtaree, now 
solely cut lusted to Miizn Saleem. The 
next morning, however, Baja Sohun Lol 
heard of the arrangements, and forthwith 
proceeded to Muza Saltern's to induce 
him to cancel it, representing to the prince 
that it would be madness in him to think of 
dividing the Mookhtaree with his brother, 
which was a situation of the highest trust 
and power, whereas the Nizam t was one 
of comparative insignificance, and a share 
in it was consequently not worth having. 
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Id consequence of these and other argu- believe, been settled for a time. The 
menu, Mirza Saleem changed his mind, country has suffered much by the death 
gn d receded from the engagement lie had of Baojee Treambukah, the late premier • 
entered into the preceding evening, so that and Beekaje®, % Highness’s secret and 
ibe two princes are again at daggers-drawn,* confidential secretary.— Mo/uteii Uhbar. 

and each, of course, as furious as ever 

against the adherents of the opposite party. 

Mediators, however, have stepped in be- 
tween them, and through their intervention 
a speedy reconcillmion may be looked 
Air, though God only knows how the 
business may ultimately end.— ‘Delhi Gaz . 

(Ftom a Native Ukbar.) 


treaty between runjfet sing and sha 

SHPOJA. 

This treaty stipulates, that the friend- 
ship of the contracting parties is to 
lie perpetual that Sha Shooja shall 
never lay claim to lands possessed by 
Manick, Dibon, and Tunoo Jhatcs, ser- 
vants of tbe maharaj ; on the other band, 
the maharaj relinquishes all claim to 
I’eslmwur, The boundary has been settled 
at twelve coss further from Tetba than 
formerly. The following has been fixed 
upon as the Caubool tribute : fifty-one 
horses, eleven Persian swords, seven dag- 
gers, elovon pieces of sables, and fitly 
loads of fruit. It is also settled that the 
Mia shall present his highness with his 
C'amran horse and also a diamond, with 
some other splendid jewels which the ma* 
liaraj may fancy. The price of this jewel is 
is said to be bO.OOO rupees. In respect 
to territory of Sliekarporr, it is resolved 
that it be equally partitioned between the 
maharaj and the sha, thus ; that the sha 
shall gel immediate possession thereof and 
shall remain thcic settling the Kandahar 
country for six months, anil shall then 
makeover half of it to the maharaj. It 
has been determined, as to the country of 
Sinde, that if the maharaj conquer it, half 
of it shall be made over to tbe slm ; and 
should the sha conquer it, he must sur- 
render half to the maharaj. The malm- 
raj shall assist the sha with 1,25,000 ru- 
pees. Anotliei at tide is under cnnudeia- 
tion. It is pioposed, that should Rimjcct 
Sing i.ver be in want of assistance, the sha 
shall send bis army undei tbe command 
of bis son ; and if tbe sh.i should evar be 
hi need, Itunjcet Sing shall send lum a 
force. 


CORRUPTION AMONGST NATIVE JUDICIAL 
OFFICERS. 

Statements repeatedly occur in the Cal- 
cutta papers of the extent of bribery and 
corruption amongst the native officers of 
the Mofussil courts. A native corres- 
pondent of the Sumachar Durpun expos- 
tulates with the editor for attacking the 
poor amlas, who are paid but ten or 
twenty rupees a month. He observes : 
“ Those poor amlas, with small souls 
nnd small desires,, cannot occasion much 
distress to others by the bribes they take, 
ltaihcr is it the bribes taken by the chiefs 
and by men on the seat of justice which 
occasion anxiety and distress. What re- 
medy does the Editor of the Durpun 
piopose for men who make little ac- 
count of truth or falsehood, and whose 
hands itch lor bribes although they re- 
ceive 2, 3 and 40(H) lupces a month? 
Is the editor indeed ignoiant ot the events 
which have transpired in a certain court 
ol appeal, which arc so well known to 
everyone? Have you never lieaul how 
four lacs of i upces have been dispensed 
from the treasury of the young liajnh of 
Burdwan to prevent lus zuinccmlarees 
going into the court of wards? The 
leason why you have not published it in 
the Dili pvm docs not appear to he that 
you are ignorant that a dog cannot digest 
daubed butter ; that is, the poor weak 
umlas can only digest a little liec, and 
the giavy ol small fry; and it would 
never be believed that they could swallow 
bnbes to the ex'ent ot one or two lacs of 
rupees.” 

A correspondent of the India Gazette, 
noticing the Sumachar Durpuns state- 
ment about the native officers of the 
Burdwan court, says that none of them 
have as yet been convicted of bribery, 
with winch they stand charged. The 
nazir has been committed to take his 
tiial on a specific charge of having received 
a bribe of 1,000 rupees. The senstadar, 
who had been iinpnsonnl hi fottflis has 
been bailed by orders of the commissioner, 
bribery being a bailable offence. 


INFANTICIDE. 

We are happy to learn that infanticide, 
which was common amongst the Rajpoots 
in the vicinity of Gwalior, lias been 
strictly prohibited by the Bace; and that 
the slave-trade lias been at length effec- 
tually put a stop to. 

Gwalior is still stated to be in by no 
means a settled condition ; it was lately 
on the brink of a revolution, and for some 
days the camp was in a general state of 
agitation. Matters have however, ^ve 


RAJPOOrANA AND MEW AH. 

The present state of llajpootana nnd 
Mewar is most dcploiablc. Three com- 
panies and two guns were detached from 
Necinuch to escort treasure, as a noto- 
rious 1‘indahrec host me supposed to be 
on tbe watch. A disehaiged lmvildar of 
a native regiment now at Neemuch is 
said to he the leader, 'ihose liberals, 
who live in luxury in an Indian metro- 
polis, and speculate on the lease of a 
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Company’s government, should visit 
Mewar. Beyond five miles from the 
Neemuch cantonment Ugre is no safety; 
and the alarm of tMftoor Company’s 
grass-cutters, who are obliged to go to a * 
considerable distance to procure forage, 
is not to be described. An arrow from 
a Bhcel perforated a bamboo which an 
artillery giass-cutter had in his hand : this 
aaved the poor fellow’s life. Scindinh 
farms his transit duties ; and oppression, 
pillage, murder, and crime are sure ot per- 
fect impunity by a bribe. The British de- 
tachment at Neemuch is taxed in the 
most shameful manner for all articles of 
food or clothing, and neither the officer 
commanding the Neemuch force nor the 
local agent of government can interpose. 
Such is the blessed result of the non- 
interference maxims of Charles Grant and 
Co. A few years more ot this will depo- 
pulate these provinces, and render Mewar, 
like Jyepore and Oudecpore, desolate 
wastes, with patches of cultivation like 
angels’ visits .— Metr utt Ohs. 

runjhk r singii. 

Recent accounts from the Punjaub 
mention, that Kimjcet Singh is prepaimg 
to assemble an m my on the Attack, which 
is to march next October, with the view 
of again taking Peshawur, and finally an- 
nexing it to his dominions. Ills Majesty 
(as styled at home) has lately been prac- 
tising one of his favourite financial opera- 
tion! on Bysak Singh, his foimcr Dewan 
of Cashmere. The minister, following 
the custom of his ancestors, had plun- 
dered the people under his authority for 
years, while his master looked on with 
the quiet satis'action of one who sees a 
sheep there, zealously fattening itself tor 
his own table, until the dewan was faiily 
goiged, and then, the Majesty of Lahoie 
pounced upon him to claim the lion’s 
share of the spoil. Bysak, as usual, 
pleaded poverty; and as u lemedy tor it, 
lie lun been delivered over to the 
“ Boogga,” or bastinado, winch is to be 
administered sc< undent at tern until he dis- 
gorge ten lacs of rupees . — Delhi (Jaz, 

COLLEGE AT AM.AHABAD. 

The Government, through the Com- 
mittee of Public Instruction, have adopted 
measures tor establishing a Collegiate 
Institution at Allahabad, for the instruc- 
tion of the natives in the English lan- 
guage ; a cei tain allowance lias been ap- 
propriated to this purpose, and a local 
committee appointed for the administra- 
tion of the funds and one general control 
of the institution. The native commu- 
nity of Allahabad have evinced a stiong 
desire r to avail themselves of the boon 
hehl out to them, and a large number of 
persons have alieady registered their 


names or those of their chiL.v.., M 
ling to engage in the study of Engliik, 
were an opportunity offered them. 

HYDRABAD. 

In a native letter from Hydrabad, it is 
stated that the peasantry in the Soobah of 
Berar, under the Hydrabad Government, 
owing to the great s^rcity of grain, after 
having sold all the property belonging to 
them, are at last forced to sell their chil- 
dren, to preserve them from starvation, 
and to leave their own country in search 
of food and employment. Secondly, the 
subadars exercise great tyranny over the 
inhabitants, Seizing the mahajuns, sahoo- 
kars, and other inhabitants of the city, and 
extracting money from them on various 
pretences : when complaints are made for 
justice, there is no one to redress their 
gieivances. Formeily,in consequence of a 
similar state of things, at the requisition of 
the resident, a number of European offi- 
cers were appointed, and, as long as they 
remained, justice was administered to the 
ryots, vv ho were then comparatively happy. 
When these, however, were relieved, and 
the soobadars again placed in their former 
appointments, tyranny, that had slumbered 
during the interval, awoke with renewed 
vigour. Besides this, during the present 
year, owing to the existing famine, a 
great number of people have perished. 
Betwixt the 1st and 2 1st of June, in the 
6mall cantonment of Elhchpoor, 1 12 per- 
sons died ot hunger, and it is impossible 
to state how many were then carried off in 
the city. The zillah of Baitool, belonging 
to the Company, borders on Berar, and 
those perishing from hunger in the latter 
district lidve gone tor relief to the foimcr. 
In consequence, the puce of giain has 
risen to one rupee for fourteen to sixteen 
seer.s. The European gentlemen at Bai- 
tool have done their utmost to relieve the 
distress ot these poor people, supplying 
them with the means of proceeding to 
Bopaul, where the gram is much cheaper. 
— Moftasd Ukbur. 

FIRM AT NAGPOOR. 

Accounts from this quarter mention, 
that several dreadful conflagrations have 
lately taken place in the city and its 
neighbourhood. By one fire Jbtir thou- 
sand houses are reported to have been re- 
duced to ashes, and eighteen persons 
burnt to death. The amount of pro- 
perty destroyed besides is stated to be in- 
calculable. 

OPERATIONS AGAINST SCINDE. 

It seems that several British vessels of 
war have been stationed at the mouth of 
the Indus, and that a considerable force 
is being concentrated on the banks of that 
river in the direction of Cutch Bhoj and 
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r cb urbunder. As soon as the prepa- amongst the native population. The loss 
dons and equipments are completed, it of lives between the 18th of June and the 
” imposed that a movement will be made 12th of July jfcyestimated at fifty per 
19 ward, and the current on dit is that diem! 'The imnSpate cause of this mor- 
J ves t lities* vvill be commenced against * tality is said to be the intense heat (101 
i Scindians in the beginning of the under a punkah), and the want of min. 
tUC cold season. The Idea of the Scindi- Great distress is said to prevail nmongst the 
IV£X attempting to offer any opposition grain merchants, and the price of Huttali 

T a British force is of course a farce, but has fallen from twenty-five to eighteen 

> is supposed tha^they are in league seers the rupee. —John Bull, Aug. 5. 

• th the people of Iran and Cundahar, Native accounts from the south of the 
} vl j lom t hey are instigated, and from Nurbmlda speak of the famine existing 
whom they may expect support. Many con- in that quarter as dreadful.— lb. Aug . 7. 

nect these warlike symptoms with a Hits- 

"iun invasion, and various speculations steam navigation. 

are made as to the probable issue of such This topic seems still to engross general 
an event. Should it happen to take place, interest, though no specific plan seems 

much will necessarily depend upon the much denendimr unon the 

occupancy of Cabul ; and which ever 
party first secures possession of that place 
will probably carry the day.— John Bull , 


Aug- 7- __ 

MARRIAGES 0 F U1SSENTJ RS. 

We find that the Dissenters in Calcutta 
have, alter much entreaty, consented to 
othcuite at the marriage of members of 
their respective congiegations. 1 he pro- 
visions ot the marriage act, which restricts 
the rite to clergymen of the established 
chinch, is confined to England; in Ire- 
land and Scotland, and other parts of the 
British empire, clergymen of all denomi- 
nations exercise the functions pertaining 
thereto. The Philanthropist says “ On 
Tuesday morning last, the marriage of the 
Rev. Mr Buyers, of Benares, to Miss 
Walker, lately arrived tiom England, was 
solemnised at the Union Chapel, by the 
Rev. Mr. Gogcily, in the presence of a 
large company of hiends ot all denomina- 
tions.” It has been tor years, jaml still is, 
at different stations in the intenor, the 
custom for civil and military officers, of 
various grades, to officiate at marriages ; 
and it is fresh in our recollection, that on 
a very recent occasion the service was 
performed by a civil servant.— Mad. Gaz. 

Aug. 10. . . 

The Philanthropist gives a ropoi t, that 
proceedings in the Ecclesiastical Comt 
are in contemplation against Mr. Gogcily, 
a dissenting minister, who lately pel tunn- 
ed the marriage -ceremony at the Union 
Chapel. We have no doubt, however, 
that the marriage is as good in law as it 
is in morals, and that the notion of calling 
any one to account for such an act will be 
repudiated by the present head of the 
English Church in India— India Gaz. 
Aug. 9. . . 

Much controversy upon this subject is 
going on in the journals of this presidency 
and Madras. 

CHOI ERA AND DFARTU. 

Inteligcnce from Allahabad mentions, 
that the cholera is raging in that city 


yet adopted, much depending upon the 
extent of the subscription and the chance 
of government aid. The subscriptions, 
at the beginning of August, had reached 
rupees, which, w.th the addition 
of 81-, 000 rupees, subscribed at the other 
presidencies, make a total of a lac and n- 
halt. 

'I he native princes are beginning to 
lend their aid. the ranee of Gwalior has 
intimated her intention of subscribing. 
The subscriptions at the Mofussil stations 
ure augmenting; some arrive even limn 
natives m Nepaul. The Jamt Jchan 
Numti contains an animated appeal to the 
natives to support the measure. 

The Calcutta Courier of July 23 states 
that the Calcutta Steam Committee have 
come to a resolution to lefer all the plans 
to the committee at Bombay, and to abide 
the judgment which shall time be formed 
upon them; telling their biotlier com- 
mittee, that it is the general wish to pre- 
fer steam alone to the sailing plan, if 
the necessary means can be commanded. 

CHOW RING EE THEATRE . 

At an annual meeting ot proprietors of 
this theatre, Mr. Charles Brinson in the 
chair, the managers’ repoit was reud. It 
exhibited . 

A total <n|ieinh*ure of 'JJ 1(1 ® 

Against 

Which? added to the former debt of 311*7 1() 

Shewed a total debt of 41MJ g 5 


Maura*. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
distress amongst the natives. 

The number of poor people, who re- 
ceive eleemosynary assistance at the Mo- 
m-gar Choultry, is upwaids of thirty thou- 
sand, who are in a stateof utter destitution, 
Wo should be extremely ‘orry to commit 
to print the many and vauous report* we. 
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hate heard of the conduct of those in 
whose power it is to ameliorate the condi- 
tion of these sufferers,— -Mad. Gaz. July 6. 

By a private letter ||feived from Ban- 
galore, we are informed, that the poor na-* 
tires are flocking in fioni the adj scent vil- 
lages in a state of starvation ; that a 
monthly subscription has been set on foot 
for their relief, but funds to the extent re- 
quired it is feared will not he raised, so 
numerous and distressing are the cases 
that present themselves. The want of 
rain, it is also said, is much felt. — Mad. 
Cour. slug. (I. 

Copious falls of rain have since some- 
what cheered the hopes of the agricultu- 
rists. 

On the 10th August, the merchants 
combined to rinse the pi ice of grain ; but 
this determination was no sooner known 
than the people simultaneously resolved 
to frustrate their attempts. At Cliindn- 
drepettali, the first step was taken to bring 
these avaricious and heartless slaves of 
lucre to a sense of their conduct ; and a 
mob collecting round the bazars began the 
work ot plunder. The example was 
quickly followed at Tiiplieane, at Choolay, 
and the beiirli. The bazars at Tiiplieane 
were foiecd open, and were neai ly cleaied 
by the populace, when a paity of the 
body-gum d came up and dispersed the 
people. A guard was almost instantly 
placed on the beach, but the crowd be- 
coming denser and more threatening in 
appearance, a strong foiee of the 15th 
regt. N.I., at about two o’clock in the 
afternoon, was oidcrcd to the place, lor 
the protection of property. Immediately 
on the anival of this body, the poorasern- 
bled, gradually letuvd, and, as far as we 
can learn, no gicat loss w f as sustained. — ■ 
Mad. (faz. Aihj. 21. 

EXCLUSION OK EAST 1\I>I\N LADIES FROM 
I III. MU ll’AKY i UNI). 

The following mlc agreed to by a com- 
mittee nominated at a general meeting of 
ofluersofthe Madias .iron, 10th (h tuber 
1807, to piepare a plan fur the lonnation 
of a imht.ny fund, and winch was ap- 
proved anil adopted by the army, has 
been recently the subject of seveic and 
acrimonious obsciutions at Calcutta, as 
well as line • 

“ AHolliim now m tli« slt\ ire, and thowtvei 
ami legitimate itiildrcu ot all ollum now in the 
serv ice, and Mitorrilnng to the fund at the period 
of it* estaldishment us well a* the future ofl'pnng 
of *«ch previous in umges, win i her in quality o| 
orphans, or In future as widows', shall be entitled, 
without (list mi turn, to nil its hem tits: hut with 
regard to nuiriages umtractcsl after that period, 
otnerw ue than ns also e pros nied for, it shall lie an 
lndifpen'»Ablei|uahh,.'ttion tli.it both tlie parents of 
any and every claimant shall have been Vuropean 
or of uiimiKid Kurope.m blooil, ihough born m 
other quarter* of the world; four removes from an 
Asiatic or \frnan lieing loiisMmsI as Kmopcan 
blood. Uut ihimld marriage* with |>crsons of mixed 
biiKvd be hereafter contraited, otherwise than a* 
above provided for, *o aa to excludo the family of 


the subscriber from any of the benefit* of the f un d 
the diiqualifled widow and childien of weh marl 
rl&gc* thail, on the death of the subscriber so eon. 
netted, be entitled to receive from the fund the 
amount of nett subscription paid by him, wlthsim. 
pie interest at eight percent. ; deducting from that 
amount, with similar interest, such advances a* 
hemay have received from the fund, inconsequence 
of sickness or other cause.** 

The alleged injustice of the exclusion of 
East-Indian ladies led to a proposal for re- 
moving it, which hasjphowever, been nega- 
lived by the army, by 4:14 votes against 233. 
The Indian Gazette remarks; “ It i$ 
impossible to maintain with the slightest 
show of reason, because the resources of 
that fund cannot meet the claims which 
the abrogation of the clause would create, 
that theiefore an unwarrantable demora- 
lizing principle is to be openly adopted 
and acted on by a body of persons 
whose stalion in society ought to make 
them influential, and whose express duty 
it is both to preserve that influence and 
exercise it for the moral improvement of 
all it roaches by the magnanimity and pu- 
rity of their own motives and conduct.” 

NATIVE I, ITER ART SOCIETY. 

The Carnatic Chronicle states, — that cer- 
tain respectable natives have agreed to 
form an institution for the improvement of 
the intellectual condition of the commu- 
nity, lo he styled “ The Carnatic Literal y 
Society.” To this announcement is ap- 
pended a list of the persons who have 
taken an active part in bringing it about, 
which contains the names of some of the 
leading members of the native community, 
both as respects wealth, talents, and influ- 
ence, including that of Y. Veerasawmy 
Iyer. 

rarKii cutnrNnr. 

The greatest dillkulty is experienced in 
procuring bank notes discounted in con- 
sequence of the lecent forgeries. The na- 
tives absolutely refuse to accept payments 
otherwise than in specie, and it is almost 
impossible to get a note discounted or 
cashed except at the government bank. It 
does appear to us tlut these forgeries are 
the attempts of individuals who have exer- 
cised a systematic I raud upon the public, 
Mad. Gaz. Jun t 80 . 

LAW’ H'OM’FlTS. 

The prospects of the gentlemen of the 
gown aie not, if we may form any opinion 
from present appearances, much brighter 
than they were two or three terms back. 
There are six causes set down for trial, 
which compiise four equity suits, one de- 
fended “ pica-side” action, and one erparte 
case. Tins state of business, considering 
the long vacation which preceded the term, 
is but additional proof of the general po- 
verty which prevails at Madras. The na- 
tives have certainly had experience enough 
of the “ glorious uncertainty of the British 
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| a *,” and of the price at which English 
justice is to be purchased ; but such is the' 
exhausted condition of their resourcees 
that their ** poverty and not their will con- 
sents” to the employment of other means 
than those afforded by the law, for the set- 
tlement of differences.— Madras Gat. 

THE " MAI E ASlPLUM HERALD.” 

This paper has published, by order of 
the directors of the Male Asylum, a list of 
the names and designations of the debtors 
to the press, amounting to the number of 
five hundred and twenty four. A writer in 
one of the journals insinuates, that the 
names of some official defaulters are sup- 
pressed, through partiality. This novel 
mode of enforcing the adjustment of ac- 
counts is condemned at this presidency, as 
well as at Calcutta, The Madras Gazette 
characterizes it as “ the most shameful 
proceeding that could have been devised,” 
and one which “ reflects the greatest dis- 
grace upon those who suggested it.” We 
aie not quite satisfied that it is not a pre- 
ferable alternative to either commencing 
live hundred legil processes, or sactificing 
some thousands of rupees due to a elm- 
ntable institution. 

THE NORTHERN CIRCARS. 

The same writer, who furnished the 
particulars of the disturbances m the 
Northern Circars, given in our last vol. 
]>. 172, has announced the capture of the 
lebol chieftain, Vcr.ibiulrarausc, ami the 
dispersion of his force and that of l’avaka- 
iow, whereby the southern parts ot the 
colleetoratc were reduced to tranquillity. 

Ihevious to concluding Ins account of 
the opeiatioiis of the fiold-foiee, lie gives 
some details respecting the occurrences in 
tlic not tliei u p.uts of the Zillali. 

The late zemindar of Palondah, a man 
of infamous character, died in 1820 leaving 
two sons of tender age ; the widows, for 
their own views, set up an illegitimate 
child of the deceased, who was made 
/cnnmlar to the prejudice of the tine heir. 

1 lie lull-people, at this time, commenced 
their Kittoory-system, ami were, it is 
said, encouraged by the eldest widow, 
named manager of the estate- The 
leader of these Fittoorydars was liolnnah 
Kistnamah Dorah , to chastise whom, 
a detachment, towards the latter end of 
Felmiary, was marched to l’aleondah ; 
whilst other parties of troops, withdrawn 
from the southwuid when they vveie there 
no longer needed, occupied different posts 
m the vicinity of that place. 

The detachment at l'alcondah did not 
long remain in inactivity. The officer 
commanding it had intelligence that the 
rebel leader was then occupying a position 
in a mud tort within Ins native village of 
Achipavvalsah ; and that he might easily 


be captured there, as the walls of the 
place were not more than seven or eight 
feet high- This tarnation was afforded 
by the already-named Braroin, lVilma- 
nabacharloo, who volunteered, whenever 
the detachment might march against the 
insurgents, to join it with a body ot his 
own fighting men. In consequence, on 
the night of the 8th of Maieli 1833, a 
party set out from 1’alcomUi : the irre- 
gulars starting somewhat sooner than our 
men did. Early the next morning, tho 
company arrived within sight of Achi- 
pavvahah, to the left of which Pedmana- 
baeharloo’s people hud nl ready taken post 
among some thick jungle. On nearing 
the fort, some person standing on the 
wall of it waved a flag, nnd shouted out, 
that the troops should come on, as there 
were there no enemies of the Company. 
Thus encouraged, our men pushed lor- 
vv.ud; hut scarcely had they done so, ere 
a severe fire of matchlocks was opened 
upon them, which being unable to icturn 
with any effect, they reheated beyond 
their lange. Almost immediately after- 
wards, however, they were again led to 
the assault by their commander, but once 
more receiving the same lneiidly greeting, 
with no possibility of i chiming the favour 
effectually, and it being evident, bcsidei, 
on close inspection, that the walls of the 
toit, in height upwnids ot ten left, and 
thickly studded with loop-holes, could not 
be escaladed without laddeis, with which 
the detachment was unpiuvulcd, the 
reheat was mdered, and the men bivou- 
neked in a nciglihommg tope till rein- 
forcements (winch were sent fin) should 
aruve. In this skumisli, one native 
officer, with some ten oi twelve private 
soldiers wen* wounded • and of the latter 
three were killed, besides which, Lieut. 
Curr, of the 8th regiment, who com- 
manded the detachment, nariowly escaped 

with Ills hh*. 

About 1- p w. the attacking force was 
nominally stiengthcned hj the aniv.il of 
another paity ol incgul.iis: on then 
iippioarh, the enemy evacuated their post 
by the icar, nnd vvetc closely pm sued for 
some miles hy our troop, who killed not 
a few. Kistnamah Doiah Imnsell is 
stated to have been among those disabled. 
Dining this pursuit, the peons of I'ed- 
inanabaeharloo failed not to take all the 
plundering to themselves. In fact, no 
sooner wus the tort vacated by the rebels, 
and our men in full pursuit, than they 
rushed into the descitcd place, and 
speedily cleared it out ; leaving, however, 
in -a corner of the loom, stall d to he 
Kistnamah Doruh’s sleeping apartment, 
two boxes, containing a considerable 
number of native letteis. 

The rebels seemed to have dispersed 
immediately after the attack on Achipa- 
vvuUali. But another course was taken to 
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prevent the recurrence of Fittoory mord 
calculated, perhaps, for the attainment of 
that end, than the utter extermination by 
fire and sword of every existing freebooter. 
This was, to arrest and punish severely, 
under the proclamation of martial law, 
such superior persons as were deemed to 
be aiders and abettors of the rebels, A 
part of these were made Known by means 
of the letters stated to have been found in 
Kiftnamah Dorah’s sleeping-room ; many 
of which proved to he of a highly trea- 
sonable nature, and to haw attached to 
them signatures purporting to be those of 
the Palcondah zemindar, of his dewan, 
of that ofticer’s brother, and of certain 
influential female members of the zemin- 
dar’s family, besides those of other persons 
at enmity with Pedmanabacharloo. The 
general purport of these letters was, that 
on such and such occasions powder and 
ball, as \\ ell as money and provisions, had 
been sent by the hand of so and so, to the 
Fittoorydar leader. Hut of the authen- 
ticity of the documents there is not undis- 
puted proof; the dewan, having been 
arrested on the strength of the letters 
bearing his (supposed) signature, was 
found guilty of aiding and abetting the 
rebels by a native special com t- martial, 
whose ptocced mgs wore conducted by the 
judge advocate of division ; of which the 
members thus shew themselves to he of 
opinion that the papers are not forged : 
and his brother, with the zemindar him- 
self, and another individual, having sub- 
sequently been arraigned before an 
European court-martial, to which a 
captain of some standing was appointed 
ns deputy judge-advocate, were likewise 
found guilty of the crimes laid to their 
charge ; whereby it is made plain that to 
these gentlemen also the genuineness of 
hand-wiiting must have been mosteleaily 
proved. On the other hand, the gcneial 
feeling among the natives of the country — 
n feeling worthy in such a case of cou- 
nideiable deference — decidedly is, that 
the lettois ore forgeries ; and that they 
have been produced by Pedmannba- 
clmrloo and others, for then own ule 
ends. This last, in fact, was the line of 
defence adopted by the several pnsonors ; 
who not only vehemently denied (as of 
course they would) the authenticity of 
the letters, but even, I am told, offered 
to shew by evidence who were the fabri- 
cators of them. It would seem, indeed, 
that the highest authorities have not 
themselves been able to view the matter 
as quite free from difficulty; for by the 
published proceedings of the court- 
martial on these people, though approved 
and confirmed by the local authority, the 
extreme penalty of the law has been in 
most cases commuted ; and in one not 
yet carried into execution. 

The parties of freebooters have every 


where been extirpated, and fbom south to 
north the country ia now quiet; a portion 
of the troop s have been withdrawn from 
the field, but four companies still remain 
stationed at different places about Falcon, 
dab; mote, howeycr, as posts of obser. 
vation, he believes, than in the expectation 
of further active operalions. That this 
result has followed in (comparatively) so 
short a period as has elapsed since measures 
were first taken to coerce the Fittoorydarg, 
is, certainly (without disparagement to tlie 
good services of the militaiy) in a measure 
attributable to the wise course followed by 
the coimnissionei ; who avoided using open 
means of force where stratagem could !>o 
employed. At Palcondah, the zemindar, 
with his wife and confidential people, 
together with the numerous widows of iiis 
father, were, without their suspecting any 
thing, arrested in their fort ; where, hnd 
they been prepared, or inclined to resist, 
they might have given some trouble. The 
wiitcr concludes by stating, that he much 
overstated the number of individuals exe- 
cuted, as well as of those punished in a 
less degree. He formerly mentioned thirty 
as the number of criminals who bad sufleud 
death ; but no more than so many have 
becnconnc/cf/, and that of these seven only 
have been executed. 

CORRUPTION OP NATIVES. 

The Circulator Inis lately brought to 
public notice two instances of breach ol 
trust in individuals employed by Govern- 
ment. These persons are natives, and 
cash-keepers in two depaitments. One 
defalcation is stated to amount to 5.000, 
and the other to 10,000 rupees. “ It is 
a singular circumstance," observes the 
paper whence w o bouow this, “ that while 
the principal writers m the native journals, 
are urging the propiiety and justice of 
making public and responsible oflices ac- 
cessible to Hindoos generally, there aie 
more frequent and greater exposures of 
acts of bribery and corruption amongst 
them, than have been made at any former 
period." 

STFAM NAVIGATION FUND. 

The rajah of Tanjore has subscribed 
1,000 rupees to this fund ; its amount on 
the 20th August was 26.892 rupees, ex- 
clusive of the former fund of 7,000 rupees- 

itSom&.ii?. 

LAW. 

Supreme Court, July 5, 

The Quarter Sessions were opened this 
day before the Chief Justice and Sir John 
Awdry. The following are the names 
of the first Grand Jury, composed of Eu- 
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^peans and Natives Under Mr. Grant's 

bill. 

Jambr Farisb, Esq. foreman, 

James Little, 

Df’irv I'atnck Hauow f 
Mn 'Williams, 

<,t^r^e Simpson, 
jiiurt 

Mrvimlcr Stewart, 
jjines Sinilrj, 

(,ei>r^e Huka l’llt, 

Alexander Bell, 

(iwri'eAdam, 

Frederick Bourhier, 


DavidassHurjeawundaa* 
Dhakjee Dadajee, 
Jamsetjce Jeejeobfy, 
Mahomed Ally Kogay, 
Jftgonathjee Sunkmet, 
Cuisetjee Ru'.tomjee, 
Curse! jee Cowasiee, 
Edward HenryBarber, 
Francis Antonio da Car- 
valho, 


Frederick Bouchier, and 

Frainjee Cowayce Bana- Alexander Partin, 
ice. quires. 


Ea- 


Sir John Aicdry, in his charge ob- 
served : — Before adverting to the parti- 
cular matters which will be brought to 
your notice, I will congratulate you on the 
altered constitution of your body— the 
Native part of you, on their introduction 
to some of the highest of the ordinary civil 
duties of Englishmen, and on their in- 
ci cased opportunities of usefulness there 
by;— the Europeans on the accession of 
so much valuable local Knowledge. This, 

1 am sure, those who have the justest 
>.'i)se of their impoitant duties will most 
hilly appreciate, and will most cordially 
hold out the right hand of fellowship to 
their native tellow labourers. 

“ In the ordinary duties of empuring 
into the truth of bills ol indictment, the 
advantage ot having persons associated 
who have a perfect lamdiaiity with the 
various languages and manners of the very 
diversified population of this island, must 
be obvious. They will perceive much 
more readily than Europeans can do what 
is a credible, what appears a fabricated, 
stuiy and they will be enabled from tlieir 
mil apprehension of the idiom ot witnes- 
ses rlic effect of which cannot be so eom- 
plelcly conveyed by nn intei pretation, 
olten to suggest and follow up a course 
ol examination which may lead to infor- 
mation that might otheiwisc lie ovei look- 
ed. You will, of course, be eaielul that 
the examination itself passes through the 
interpreter, as it might otherwise become 
it regular, and pci haps, unintelligible to 
some ot your brethren ; but that will not 
) ire vent your suggesting the precise words 
in the native language in which you would 
wish him to put your questions, where 
you consider it material to do so.” 

After pointing out the opportunities which 
the extraordinary duties of the grand jury, 
— whereby they take cognizance of every 
thing affecting the public health, conve- 
nience, or sakty, — offered, ns opening a 
more important field of usefulness to its 
Native members ; and observing that the 
usefulness of the grand juiy, as of all 
other popular institutions, mu-»t depend 
upon the integrity and exertions of the 
people themselves ; he continues : 

“ I wish to impress upon you, and 
through you, on your countrymen, that 
your introduction to the Grand Jury is 
Anat.Jturn. N.S. Vol.I'J.No.49. * 


ono part ot\ly qf a greal system whereby 
the enforcement of the 1**, and the conse- 
qaenj safety of the people, is effected bf 
the Lthbbuglit co operation of die people at 
large; and I ain satisfied that such of you 
as have been versed in puncliayot, and other 
meetiags, having some analogy to tlie 
grand jury, to regulate the affairs of your 
respective communities uiuil have sonij* 
experience of the truth of my observations. 

“ The patience, good sense, and (abow 
all) impartiality with which you perform 
your duties as grand jurors, will be tha 
best proof of your qualifications for the 
more arduous duties of magistrates — more 
arduous, because you would in them have 
less assistance from the experience of others 
— and it must be plain that before you can 
act alone, you must (however great may 
be your respectability anil jour intelli- 
gence) have much to loam. Our best 
magistrates are not learned lawyers, Out 
they are familial from infancy with our 
legal usages, and with the first broad prin- 
ciples on which our laws depend. (You 
must well Know that the case is similar 
amongst your several castes with rogaid to 
tlieir respective usages ) Now few , if any, 
of you can yet have had the opportunity of 
acquiring this familiarity, which can hardly 
bt* attained but uy tonsidciable intercourse 
eilliei in private life, oi in public business 
with those who possess it. It is my anx- 
ious wish jto see my native folldw subjects 
in the honouiahle oxoicisc of the important 
duties of the magistracy Your assistance 
may be very valuable when ailing jointly 
with otheis ; youi to day’s duties lit (lie 
grand juiy room will, as I line said be 
lore, he mainly instrumental to complete 
and to prove \om qualification, and I trust 
that there will not be one of youi Euro- 
pean brethren so lost to every feeling of an 
Englishman and a gentleman, and to every 
sense of public duty, as not gladly to aflotd 
you whatever md and information Ins ex- 
pern nee can furnish. 

“ I am induced, in consequence of 
something which recently passed in this 
court, to add a few woids as to the pim- 
ciples on which the gland and petit 
juiy lists mo made up. It is undoubtedly 
true that it is not intended that any per- 
sons who aie not considered In he in the 
upper ranks ot society should be included 
m the Gland Jury ; but it is by no means 
intended that none who arc in the upper 
lanks should serve on the petit jury; 
and any test of a man’s social station, 
derived fiom his being in the latter list, 
would, in my opinion, bo arbitral y and 
unfair.” 

Sir John then proceeded to comment 
technically upon the calendar, which is the 
heaviest known here for some yeaiH. 

Two motions were made to the court 
in reference to the jury- list; one against 
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the sheriff, for summoning a European 
on the grand jury who was an inhabi- 
tant of the Tannah collectorate; the 
other on behalf of a European merchant, 
to have his name inserted on the list of 
grand jurors. It would appear, from 
what fell from the court, that the dis- 
tinction between grand and petit jurors 
is bcginniilj? to be regarded as a more 
distinct mark of status in tbc society, since 
the admission of natives to the grand 
jury. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

DI ARTIl ANO DISI’RKSS. 

We regret to state that, owing to the 
suspension of the rain here, and the tin* 
l.ivoiiiable accounts from the interior, a 
rise of forty per cent, on the price of all 
grain, oil, and other necessaries of life, 
took place in the market yesterday — 
Bom. (la:. Aikj A. 

At Surat, very little lain has yet fallen; 
the /hi n inns at Broach have shut up (heir 
shops, accounts from Harodaand Ahme- 
dabad are equally distressing; and to 
add to the other calamities of the poor 
ryots in these paits, screwed iinniei cifulty. 
Their young shooting-crops have been 
entiicly destroyed by myriads ot cater- 
pillars; the nati\es say they fell with 
the first slight showers of rains, and ex- 
tend from the Mhyo to Meaguin, Dahoy, 
and Powagm, — lb. Any. 7. 

poi rci-. 

After all the discussions and expecta- 
tions on the subject ol the new police 
regulations, they have bum quashed alto- 
gether by the iclusal ol the Comm nm m 
Council to sanction them. - B >m. (iaz, 
A tty. 

TIIF FI 1'llINsrONF ( Ol 1 H.K. 

Abstiact of t!ie plan for the institution 
of the Elphinstone 1’iofessoi .hips, di.iun 
lip b) the eommiilce appointed by Go- 
vernment foi that piirpo.c. 

That (lie college be est ihlislied on the 
same footing as the Native Education So- 
ciety, with i cg.it d to religious millers, 
under tbc proh. lotions contained m Regu- 
lation, No ‘J, ofth.it society. 

That the nun.igement of the college be 
coinlucUd b\ a eounetl of nine, to be 
elected anmnlly, to consist of tour Euro- 
peans and four Natives, with a president. 
The president and one European member 
to be nominated by Government; the te- 
liuimng seven members to bo elected by 
the dneefors of the Native Education So- 
ciety ; Government having a veto on the 
election of the European members only. 

That the funds conti ihuted towards 
founding the Elphinstone Professorships, 
be vested m the college council tor the 
time being, as trustees, it l>emg clearly 


understood that the principal, or .capital 
is to be inviolable, and the interest accru- 
ing thereon alone to be considered at their 
disposal. 

That the president of the council be et 
officio visitor of the college. 

That the council elect their own secre- 
tary. 

That *he first professors be appointed 
by the lion. Mountstuart Elphinstone, 
and that future professors be appointed by 
tbc college council for the time being, 
first, from among learned men invited 
from Gieat Britain; and when the happy 
period shall arrive when natives of tliK 
country shall be found perfectly competent 
to undertake the office, from them. 

That the professors shall be liable to re- 
moval by Government on the representa- 
tion of the council. 

That the council, in conjunction with 
the professors, shall deteimine the terms of 
admission, the hours of the lectures, and 
such other matters of detail as may be ne- 
cessary. 

That a student having attended the lec- 
tures of the college for a term of three 
years, aud producing a certificate from the 
ptofessors to that effect, shall teccivu from 
the college council a certificate or diploma, 
stating the subject of bis studies, the pro- 
ficiency made by him, Ac. 

That two professors be appointed to 
give lectures in general litciature, and in 
natural and experimental philosophy; tlte 
professor of general literature to undertake 
the deput tment of language, belles-lettres, 
moral instruction, history, geography, and 
chronology ; the professor of natural phi- 
losophy, the depaitments of astronomy, 
mathematics, chemistry, with other kin- 
dred arts and sciences. 

That six fellowships be established, four 
at rupees twenty-five per month, and two 
at rupees fifty, to be awarded on an exami- 
nation by the council, fo be best qualified 
candidates, from among the students who 
have icccived the diploma or certificate. 

COl ONI I VANS KFNNKDY AM) THE “ BOMBAT 
(I A 7, FT IF,. ” 

The editor of the Untnfi.u/ dinette (Mr. 
U X. Miuphv), having received a letter 
signed “ Ohseivator,” of a character which 
he deemed insulting, and having strong 
reason to believe that Col. Vans Kennedy 
was the author (which letter was after- 
wards inserted in the Courier), deputed a 
fiiend to wait on Col. Kennedy, to ascer- 
tain whether the letter was his ; in the 
event of Col.K.’s declining to disavow it, to 
state that the facts could then warrant no 
other inference than that he was the writer, 
and to demand an explanation of the in- 
sult or personal saufaction. 

Colonel Vans Kennedy is stated to have 
positively refused to give any answer what- 
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ever upon the subject, not conceiving that 
one individual had any right to require 
another to answer questions respecting 
an anonymous publication which he might 
|>e supposed to be author of. Mr. Mur- 
phy’s fiiend then stilted that, as there was 
vverv reason to believe the letter to be 
Colonel K.\ he must be considered an- 
swerable lor the objectionable matter con- 
tained in it, and requested him to furnish 
him with an explanation of the passage in 
which the editor of the Gazette was stated 
not to hold the situation of a gentleman 
m society, and informed him that he asso- 
ciated on the most intimate and friendly 
terms with many gentlemen in Bombay, 
e Upon which,” Mr. Murphy’s friend 
states, “ he informed me that he knew no- 
thing whatever of you, excepting that se- 
veral years ago you came.out to Bombay 
as a reemit in the Company’s service, and 
that he afterwards knew you as master of 
the Native Education Society’s school 
hero. Of your birth, education, or ac- 
quirements, he knew nothing, and added, 
that for some time past he Inmself had not 
been in the habit of mixing in the society 
d’ Bombay; and that although in Eng- 
land jem might be entitled to all the 
considerations of a gentleman, yeti bat in 
Bombay he would not know or acknow- 
ledge you as such ; and upon lequisting 
him to refer me to a fncnd in order that 
j on might receive stub satisfaction as you 
had a right to expect fiom a person who 
had insulted you in a manner so gross and 
public as he had done, in the publication 
above-mentioned, Colonel K. inloimed 
me, with warmth, that such being the ob- 
ject of my visit, the only reference lie 
would give would be to the magistrate of 
police.” 

Upon this the editor, in n declaration 
under his own signature, alter referring 
Colonel Kennedy’s conduit to a higher 
tiibunal, the tribunal of honour, a maxim 
of which is, “ never to insult an individual 
whom you are resolved not to meet,” 
declares he has but one mode of redress, 
and “ pioelaims Colonel Vans Kennedy 
to the aimy and the public as a slanderer 
mid a toward." 

These reiterated instances of an eppeal 
to arms will probably require some speedy 
interference from the law. 


MR. w AGIIOUV. 

This indefatigable gentleman only 
reached Bombay on the Mtli July, having 
had a very tedious journey Horn England ; 
for, though lie readied Juddali in fifty- 
seven days, lie was detained between that 
and Moelui lor seventy-one days, before 
finding an opportunity to get on to India. 
This was owing to i'.tXX) Albanian troops, 
who were stationed at Mecca in the pay of 
the Viceroy of Egypt, having some time 


•go fled from thence to Juddali, plundered 
that place, and taken forcible possession of 
his Highness’s ships lying there which trade 
between Juddah and ’Bengal. In these 
vessels they had betaken themselves to 
Ilodvida and Mocha, which they seized 
upon, though belonging to the Imiiuin of 
Semuh, and there lemaiu- die regular 
trade and opportunities hereWbre of pro- 
ceeding from those places to the continent 
of India being thus now completely put a 
stop to. 

Mr. Wagborn is still full of enthusi- 
asm for the promotion of his great object, 
which he states has met the sanction of the 
viceroy of Egypt. 


KF FORTH) RETIlFNC II ME NTS. 

We understand the statement in the 
Gazette regal ding the Indian navy is in- 
conect in almost every particular. Re- 
ductions, it is true, are to take place in 
the establishment, and the number of ves- 
sels in commission is to be reduced ; but 
it is well known that no oulers have been 
sent out foi reducing the superintendent’s 
salary, or doing away with the store- 
keeper’s department. The icport of a te- 
duction of thirty per cent, having been or- 
dered in tbe salaries of the civil service is 
also, we uuiliT stand, without any founda- 
tion whatever. — Conner, June IS. 


1 MR STEAM SUHSI llll'IION. 

The steam subset iption continues to in- 
crease at tins presidency, particularly of 
.GOO and 1,000 mpees. The Committee 
is pi ess the utmost readiness to modify 
their scheme, and Captain Wilson, of the 
Indian navy, lias published a valuable pa- 
per on the subject, doing away with many 
eiioneoiis impiessions icgarding steam-na- 
vigation. , 

The amount of the subscriptions here, 
according to the last accounts, was 57,180 
rupees. 

The Gazelle of August 10 contains a 
long examination of the different si hemes 
proposed, but suspends a decision upon their 
respective merits till an official lesult is 
obtained from tbe committees. 

In a correspondence which lias taken 
place between the Bombay and the Bengal 
committees, the former observe • — 

l*'or the passage across the Isthmus to 
Cairo and Alexandria, and the means of 
transporting passengers and packets to and 
from those places, the committee rely en- 
tirely upon the resources ol the country, 
which the personal experience of no less 
than six of their number enables them to 
buy, with the greatest confidence, are am- 
ply sufficient for the purpose, and at the 
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some lime ore available at a comparatively 
trifling expense. 



* tfcijlott. 

Steam Communication between England 
and India. — At n meeting held on the 8th 
July, nt tho'^ng’s house, the Right Hon. 
the Govcrnffm the chair, to consider the 
advantages to be derived from the establish- 
ment of a steam-communication between 
England and India, it was resolved: — 

That the proposed establishment of a 
steam-communication between Great Bri- 
tain and Bombay will prove of great advan- 
tage to thisjcolony, which advantage would, 
of course, be much increased should it 
hereafter be found practicable to extend 
the communication to Ceylon; and it being 
stated in the repoit of a committee ap- 
pointed at Bombay, “that subscribers of 
“ 100 rupees and upwards shall be const. 
“ dered ns pioprietors of the property in the 
“ propoition of each individual subsuip- 
“ lion that two lists be opened, the one 
for donations not involving any returns, the 
other for subscriptions of 100 in pees or 
upwards, entitling the subscriber to the 
advantages above-mentioned, and wlmh, 
it is considered, will not subject the sub- 
icribers to any possible loss beyond the 
amount of their individual subscriptions. 

New Runt . — The new load to Trinco- 
mollee vv is llnown open on the 20th ol this 
month ; I he great line of communication 
across the i.laiid i* in consequence now 
Completed.— tVombu JoinmJ, Jut:/ 27. 

l\yhi l iu' fluid — 'Hie fid lowing smgu-* 
lar occurrence took place on the new Tnn- 
comallee road — “ \\hen we weie return- 
ing home liom work, a few evenings ago, 
a tiee Mrldcnly burst with a noise as loud 
as the teport of a pistol, and sent out a fine 
stream of lujuid thud, foi tiling an arch 
over our l‘J loot road; this continued foi 
about n quitter of an hour, when it gra- 
dually subsided to a slight trickling bom 
the tree, llus oeeuiieiice took place, most 
oppnitunoly , just at the moment the men 
had lot ii med ftnm weak, and being in a 
pait ol the country almost destitute of wa- 
ter, eveiy c bitty , gourd, \c. which could 
belaid hold ol was field up to catch the 
welcome draught. The men who drank it 
did not experience any ill clUets fiom it ; 
on tilt* conti ary, they said it was an exhila- 
rating beverage. Its appearance on first 
being received into any vessel was like that 
of new beer, with a line head ; hut tins 
subsiding soon left it of a clear brandy co- 
lour; the taste was slightly bitter and 
somewhat mucilaginous. The tree is \eiy 
common in this part of the countiy, and 
always found on the hanks of, or rather in, 
rivers. The Mnlulwr name for it is nuuhre 
mat an, but perhaps I write this incorrectly. 
— Colom bo Join n . July 2 < >. 
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Drilling. 

LAW. 

Court of Judicature , Cdk April,— Cannier 
r. The End- India Company. This was an 
action for the recoveiy of S. Rs. 19 7oo 
due to the plaintiff for arrears of salary a* 
Company’s law -agent at this settlement 
from 1st July 1830 to the date of his peti- 
tion. It appears that Mr. Caunler had 
been engaged by Governor Fullerton under 
a guarantee that the plaintiff’s appointment 
should be subject to the confirmation or 
otherwise of the Court of Directors. Air. 
Caunler continued discharging the duties 
of law agent until about the end of June 
1830, when, just before the abolition of the 
fourth presidency, he was officially inform- 
cd that, in consequence of the alteration of 
the establishment by ordei of the Supreme 
Government, in accordance with instiuc- 
tions from the Couit of Directors, his sor. 
vices as law agent would be dispensed with 
after the last day of that month. Air. 
Can ntcr remonstrated, claiming the terms 
of his guatanlcu ; his application was re. 
f ci red to the Supreme Government, and lie 
was answered that in consequence of the 
abolition of tlie Government, and the ces- 
sation of the function-) of the Couit of Ju- 
dicature, his appointment ceased us a mat- 
tei of com sc. On the revival of the Court’* 
operatic enoss, in June 1832, Air. Gaunter 
again teudcied hi, services to Governor Ib- 
betaon, and vv as again answ ered that the deci- 
sion of the Supreme Government foimerly 
conveyed to him vva-, conclusive. Upon the 
urinal of the present recorder he com- 
menced tins suit against the Company. 

On the pait of the Company it was 
alleged, that the order of the Court of 
Diicctois abolishing the government of the 
Straits’ settlements put a period to Air. 

( aunter s appointment, as matter of course. 

Air. C.umter, however, contended, that 
he was 1 ivv agent not of ihe government 
but of the Company, and not liable to he 
discharged by a general older of the Couit 
of Duectois. As no act of the Court could 
invalidate the king’s patent, the court of 
judicature had since ceased to exist during 
the period for which he claimed his salary. 

The Recorder gave judgment on the 13lh 
April. He considered that a guarantee to 
some extent was contemplated by all par- 
ties; and that the dissent of the Court 
ought to hare been expressed. These two 
points determined, he next inquired the 
extent efthe guarantee, and what evidence 
of dissent was necessary. He thought U 
would he too much to treat the dispatch 
from the Court of Directors, in 1829, as 
furnishing evidence that they thought the 
change of the government would produce 
a suspension of the functions of the court, 
unless that was its legal operation, and the 
judgment in the present case would finally 
turn on the very important question, was 
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that suspension ft kgftl Ind necessary con- 
aequence of that alteratieh. “ If it Vere,” 
w id the Recorder, “ I think the plaintiff 
must fail ; if it were not, then the suspen* 
*ion which in fact look place was an erro- 
neous and unauthorized act of tlie local 
authorities, and cannot deprive the plaintiff 
of that right which, if they had not fallen 
into that error, he would have continued 
to possess.” 

The charters of judicature, he observed, 
were for the benefit of the community, and 
derived their whole force from the act of 
Parliament and (lie prerogative of the 
Crown, and could not ho abolished or 
abridged by the Company. According to 
lus construction of the charter, the Court 
was unnecessarily and improperly sus- 
pended on the alteration of the govern- 
ment of these settlements, and consequently 
such suspension could not deprive the 
plaintiff of the Lenefit of his contract. 

On the whole, he was of opinion that 
the plaintiff had a right to recover ; tint he 
held Ins appointment under a guarantee 
for its continuance, which had not been 
abrogated in England ; that the defendants 
had not, in fact, refused their sanction to 
his appointment, nor do 10 any tiling to 
shew a decided intern ion that it should not 
umtmuc ; that the suspension of the Couit 
was not a necessary or proper consequence 
ot the alteration of the Government, that 
it must, therefore, bo consult led a volun- 
tary ait of the local authority, and could 
not authorize them, contrary to their gua- 
rantee, to discontinue the plaintiff's ser- 
vices. 

We aie happy to oh, cm* tluL the Cam- 
par traders are beginning to return to this 
port, five or six of these boats having ar- 
rived during the week, with rice, coflee, 
Until of late, the trade of t'ampar 
with tins sittlement, was very valuable, 
as boats from that country were accus- 
tomed to result hithu at regular periods, 
bringing, on an average, from one to two 
thousand piculs of coffee monthly (in ad- 
dition to other produce), which were ex- 
changed chiefly for British and Indian 
piece-goods. Since the Dutch invasion of 
the interior of Sumatra, this valuable trade 
has nearly ceased to exist, and it is gene- 
rally affirmed by the native merchants here, 
on the authority of the Catnpar traders 
themselves, that this is owing to the inter- 
ference of the Dutch, whose agents compel 
the coffee cultivators, settled in the interior 
of Sumatra, to carry their pioduce over- 
land to Padang, instead of allowing them 
to convey it down the t'ampar and Siac 
rivers, as heretofore, to this settlement. 

If this statement be correct, a, we ha\e 
every reason to believe it is, it becomes the 
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duty of the British Government, td enquire 
how far the Dutch are warranted in thui 
impeding a free communication of the na- 
tives of the Indian Archipelago, or inter- 
cepting the trade of independent native 
•tates, with Butish settlements, — contrary 
to their treaty vudi England, t’ampar 
and Siac are indepcndeufcbtates situated 
on the east coast of Matra, and the 
Dutch can exercise no authority over them, 
except such as they may gain through a 
breach of the treaty. Wo imagine, how* 
ever, the natives of Sumatra ure too well 
aware of their own interests, to allow th« 
Dutch to oppress them, without making a 
resolute stand for their rights ami liberty. 
Hence the formidable opposition the latter 
meet with, in their endeavour to subju- 
gate Sumatra to their sway. — Sing, Chron. 
July ll. 


fttalarca. 

LAW. 

Court of Judicature, June. ‘2G, — Inchrc 
Kant in v. Quay iVing. — This was an ac- 
tion hi ought by a gtower of scree or betel- 
leaf, against the farmer of that article, to 
recover damages for his refusal to take 
scree grown by die plaintiff. The plaintiff* 
alleged himself to be a scree pi inter with- 
in the jurisdiction of the court, and that ho 
did, on the 1 7th of June, import into the 
town of Malacca ceit.iui quantities of scree, 
and tendered the same to the defendant op 
renter ofllio scree farm, who refused to 
take them ; and he claimed damages for 
this iLfus.il, as contrary to the provisions of 
the regulation. The defendant did not 
deny the facts stated, but alleged that be- 
foie the tender of the plaintiff's scree, lie 
was supplied for a day’s consumption, and 
therefore rejected it, ns ho was at liberty to 
do ; and that, at the time of his bidding for 
the farm in question, the vendors informed 
him tfiat, under the regulation, he was at 
liberty to reject .scree, under such circum- 
stances os those in the picsent case. The 
plaintiff denied the matters alleged in tiio 
plea ; but on the trial the defendant sub* 
stantnted them. 

'I lie Recorder gave judgment for the 
plaintiff, 'lhe on!) question was, whether 
the defendant was not bound by the regu- 
lation to take the serve; and the regulation 
seemed either to make it imperative on the 
farmer to take all seree offered to him, or 
left him at liberty to take or to refuse. 

The Regulation (II I. 1H:K)j was made 
for the purpose of conferring a monopoly, 
and monopolies being contiary to the spirit 
of British legislation, the instalments esta- 
blishing them must be slrictly construed. 
Its words are these “ For all scree, or 
betel-leaf, produced or imported within the 
limits defined, the renter or licensed per- 
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son shall pay the proprietor at such rate per 
bundle as the governer in council mayde- 
termine at the time ofgranting the license 
for the year, public notice of such rates 
being given#’ 

The Recorder was of opinion that the 
regulation made it imperative on the far- 
mer to purchau;: and that if he had been 
misled at the mneof purchase, his remedy 
was against the government. As to the 
loss of revenue that may arise from such a 
construction of the regulation, this was a 
consideration the court was not at liberty 
to entertain. II is decision was founded on 
the words of the regulation, that the renter 
“ shall buy all scree” at a certain rate. 

“ We learn,” says the Singapore Chro- 
nicle, “ that, in consequence of this deci- 
sion, the government were obliged to re- 
disposc of the sciee farm at public auction, 
when it was sold for 75 dollars less than 
what was paid for it bcfoie. The govern, 
ment have likewise reduced the price of 
scree I'ioiii 2 cents, to 1 j cent, or 5 doits 
per bundle.” 

The grand jury threw out the bill of in- 
dictment against certain Malays (see last 
vol. p. 180), for bunging slaves for sale to 
this settlement. The cause of this was the 
constable’s refusing to give satisfactory 
evidence, lest be should be implicated in 
the crime. Had he given full evidence, 
and the prisoners been convicted upon it, 
tbe court would, it is said, have directed 
a bill of indictment to be preferred against 
him ; as, in place of warning the prisoners 
of the illegality of the sale, as was lus duty, 
he entered into a contract wiili them to 
purchase the slaves, though with the laud- 
able intention of bunging the venders to 
justice on clear evidence ! 

tfljiitii. 

ExrRAonmNAUY act of incsnmahixm. 
The following documents, le'-pecting'an 
extract dmnrv act committed by a ihitish 
subject at Canton, we content ourselves 
with laying before the British public. It 
will, we piesume, be regarded by the ad- 
vocates of strenuous measures, as another 
proof of the policy of bullying the Chi- 
nese. 

Letter fiom the Merchants, received April 

2l)tli, 1885. 

A respectful notification. On the 5d 
day of the present moon, Mr. limes, be- 
longing to your honourable nation, pre- 
sented a petition staling that a workman 
belonging to the Creek Factory custom- 
house hail, without any reason, aimed a 
blow at him with a wood chopper, fvc. 
The hoppo’s reply we now iranscube ami 
send, and pray the committee to examine 
it, and net according to the tenor theieof. 
But the real facts in this case were these. 


At the close of last moon, the custom, 
house labourer, Ho-a-shoo, was splitting 
wood before the custom-house. That* 
place being near to where Mr. Innes lives 
in the Creek Factory, No. 1, he was an. 
noyed by the noise of splitting wood, and 
applied to us on the subject. We accord- 
ingly went to the custom-house to inform 
the bead person, and desired he would di. 
red the man not to split wood there for 
the time to come, and so end the business. 

On tho 2d of this moon, however, the 
said workman again split wood at the door 
of the custom-house. Mr. Innes again 
infoi med us, and we went to tell the liead 
person, and desired that he would repre- 
hend the man, and if he offended again, 
expel him. However, very unexpectedly, 
that same afternoon, the said man, in. 
dulgmg his temper again, split wood at 
the same place. Mr. Innes, hearing, 
would not submit to it ; nor did he come 
and tell us, but himself went into the 
custom-house to discuss the matter,. It so 
happened, that the head person had gone 
out on public business; and Mr. Innes 
immediately came out ; and according to 
him and the testimony of two gentlemen, 

I he said workman, Ho-a-shoo, aimed two 
blows at Mi. Innes w-iih the wood-chopper. 
Mr. Innes was enraged, and required us 
to apply to government, and Imve the mail 
seized and punished by seven o’clock that 
evening; if it was not done within the 
time limited, lie would set the custom- 
house on lire, and burn it down. We, 
seeing him thus, and apprehensive that lie 
would indulge lus disposition and make a 
disturbance, went at four o’clock and in- 
humed the lioppo, who sent to seize the 
man, but be bad ahead}' gone cut, and 
the head person had not returned. 

Fung, a head-man, said, wait till vve 
catch Ilo-a-shoo, and to-moirovv we will 
bind lnm and send him to the hoppo’s to 
be punished. But, behold' Mr. Innes, 
because his seven o’clock period could not 
be complied with, that evening, from the 
foreign upper stoiy, shot tire-arrows, and 
burnt the lanterns at the custom-house. 
He also threw combustible tubes into the 
custom-house, which the people all saw, 
and at the moment extinguished them. 

We, hearing this, immediately went 
tluthei, and used every persuasion to mako 
him desist And at length Mr. Innes left 
off for the time, that he might the next 
day acmd in a petition mentioning only 
the man’s attempt to strike him with the 
chopping knife. It was presented at the 
governor's and the hoppo’s, but in it he 
said nothing about his incendiarism. 

The hoppo’s reply has been received. 
He has recalled Fung, and put IIo-u.shoo 
into the pillory, as an example to the 
multitude. These are the circu in stances 
which induced Mr. Innes, on the 2d in- 
stant, to set lire to the custom-house. 
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jj ow we consider that the said custom- 
house adjoins* on the left, Tecnpaou, 
■Shuntee, Tungshun, Kwanglo and Eho 
hongs ; and on the right hand it is near to 
the Creek Factory, the Honourable Com- 
pany’s factory, and all the factories of all 
the foreign gentlemen, also all the Chinese 
shops in the adjoining streets : the conse- 
quences might have been very serious. 
And although the matter was not settled, 
we had informed government, and it was 
merely because the man had gone out that 
he could not be seized immediately. We 
had not procrastinated and refused to at- 
tend to the business; besides, we could 
only inform the government, and request 
that it would speedily manage the busi- 
ness. How could wo limit the govern- 
ment to seven o’clock? Yet Mr. In ncs, 
for such a trifle as this, became an incen- 
diary ! Happily, the fire was put out. 

But fire and water are tilings that have 
no feeling- it was ten thousmd chances 
to one that the fire bad not communicated 
and ended in a grand affair. 

Last year, towards the close of it, the 
governor issijpd a proclamation to native 
banditti, who were incendiaries, tin eaten- 
ing that the moment they were caught, lie 
would request the royal order, and put 
them to immediate death. This was said 
in reference to native banditii who were 
incendiaries. We do not know what the 
U'is of your honourable nation are, bow 
they punish such incendiaries ns these 
u hen they are caught. 

We consider that the committee linvo 
heretofore understood what is just ami 
right, and have come to Canton to be the 
general supei inteiulents of (lie commerce, 
and the heads of your honourable nation's 
gi ntlemen, therefore, we pi ay that you 
will take tins busmen, ami settle it accord- 
ing to justice 

But Mi Innes is not yet satisfied with 
what the hoppo has (lone, and still says 
that it hereafter they split wood at that 
place, he will immediately set the custom- 
house on fire. But the ground before the 
door of the custom-house does not belong 
to I he factory m which he lives, ami the 
least want of care might give oflctico. 
Although this man is pilloried and dis- 
missed, and hereafter wood will be split at 
the river side, still it may happen that 
some one may split wood at the forbidden 
place, ami a disturbance be occasioned ; 
at which time we shall be made roqionsi- 
l>L* by the great oflieois of government, 
and though perfectly innocent, be involved 
by others. 

Therefoie we have looked lip to the 
committee, as profoundly intelligent in 
matters of justice and reason, and manag- 
ing affairs equitably ; therefore we have 
stated the case minutely, and must pi ay 
the committee to deliberate and settle the 
case so justly, that hereafter there may be 


mutual repose. If thf committee ahould 
doubt whether we have stated all the cir- 
cumstances truly, there are other gentle- 
men of your honourable nation, and fo- 
reigners of other nations, at dlnton, who 
saw and heard these things. We request 
the committeo will inquire of the gentle- 
men at Canton, and they wjjl know time 
things clearly. And wotftll pray that a 
consultation may be held, ami equitable 
decision made. We shall he extremely 
grateful; and we hope that this may not . 
be considered a minute and vexatious de- 
tail. This is our prayer. 

With compliments, 

(Signed) IIowqua (junior), and 
eleven others. 

3d Moon, 6th day (21th April). 

To Messrs. Plowden, Davis, 
and Daniell. 

Chung, the hoppo, to the I long merchants, 
dated April 21th, received 29th 1833. 
Cluing, commissioner of Customs, Ac. &c., 
to the Hong merchants. 

The English foreign merchant, Ying 
yin le ( I tines), has presented a foreign 
petition ; being translated, it is found to 
state. “ I, a foicigner, on account of a 
concern with (lie workmen in front* of tho 
factoiy, wished to go in front, ami state 
the matter to all the Ta-jms (or manda- 
rins) It so happened, however, that all 
the Ta-jins had gone out on public busi- 
ness ; and 1. ns a foicigner, was forthwith 
returning to the Ibicign factory, when, 
suddenly, I was met by a woikinail, hold- 
ing in his hand a chopping knife, who 
twice made a blow al me, a foreigner. 
The foreigner’s anger was at tho extreme 
pitch, still he uttered not a word, but re- 
turned illicitly to the foicign factories; 
but tins time there weie foreign merchant* 
two, Keiinng and Palingliecu, who saw 
what was going on. Ask these two men, 
and you will know the truth. 1 must en- 
li eat your excellency to take this workman 
forth to the foreign factories, and severely 
chastise him, Ac.” 

Tins coining before me, 1, the hoppo, 
forthwith gave orders to take the said 
custom-house domestic, siiriiamed Fung, 
and recall him ; and to seize the workman 
Ho-a-shoo, and make Inin wear the wood- 
en collar one month, tor an example to 
the multitude. 

But the said foreigner having come Horn 
a distance to trade, should implicitly obiy 
laws and icgulations. He must not make 
pretext to create dislui banco. I his will 
lead to guilt, which will equally be inves- 
tigated. 

Uniting tlies^ things, an order is hereby 

sent to the senior merchants, that they may 
forthwith enjoin the order on the said ua- 

* In the original Hu" behind " tho factories; 
("behind the factories” means what we call the 
front}. 
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tten’i chief, that be may obey the tefior 
thereof, and not oppose, A special order. 

Taoukwang, ISth year, 3d moon, 6th 
day (April24th, 1833). 

These dWuments were transmitted by 
the Select Committee to Mr. I line-., with a 
request that he would favour them with an 
account of the pircu instances. 

We, have otfty the substance of Mr. 
lobe#* reply before us, in w hich, though 
ho accuses the Hong merchants of slight 
misrepresentation, he does not deny, but 
justifies, the act which i\ the gravamen of 
the charge. 

To James Innes, Esq., Canton. 

Sir: I am directed by the ptesident, 
See. select committee, to acknowledge the 
receipt of your letter of the dth inst., and 
to express their regret that, in tiansmitting 
a statement of the circumstances relative 
to the conflagration of the custom-house 
on the 21st ult., you have thought fit to 
enter upon obseivations ii relevant to the 
subject, and ill accoiding with the spirit 
and intent of the committee’s application 
to you. 

It is far from the purpose of the select 
committee to discuss the different points 
adduced by you for the purpose of deny- 
ing their authority in China. It must, 
however, be uhxeivvJ, that you have en- 
tirely misconstrued the advices of the Hon. 
the Court of Directors, as well as the na- 
ture of the authority vested in the select 
committee by them and by the British le- 
gislature. As you are the first person in 
China who has thus disavowed the autho- 
rity of the select committee, so have jou 
marie this disavowal the plea for commit- 
ting an outrage of an extreme nature, and 
in lieu of exculpating yourself fiotn the 
charge, von linve thought lit to inculpate 
the Hon. the Court of Director*-, by attri- 
buting to them instruction*, and acts fo- 
reign to their leal diameter, in suppoit of 
your defence: and I am directed dutmctly 
to disavow the assu limi that “two mem- 
bers of the' select committee lost their situa- 
tions for attempting io proem e commercial 
redress for a gieat Indian province.” l or 
the reason you have stated, no such event 
occ ui red. 

^ on have accused the hong merchants of 
want of veracity in their account of the 
ciicumst.mces preceding jour attack on 
the custom-house, although in the particu- 
lars of their statement and of jour’s such 
discrepancies are not observable. In the 
instance adduced by you, “ that they 
stated Mr 1 tines to have been struck by a 
wood-knife at seven o’clock instead of two 
o’clock,” on reference to their original 
document, the hour does not appear to 
have been so stated by them. 

It is sufficiently obvious that your de- 
mand for “ justice ” was quite at variance 
with the spirit of the requisition, that a 
man accused at two o’clock, f.m. should be 


incarcerated by save* o’clock the same 
evening, considering tire time necessarily* 
required for examination and the forms or 
office: and you ask to whom you fou Id 
apply but to Howqua. Although the se- 
lect committee by no moans object to your 
application to him, ^it is quite clear that 
when you doubted of obtaining redress, 
you should have applied to the select com- 1 
mittee, the only legitimate medium of 
communication with government officers, 
The select committee are always ready to 
make the proper appeal to the Canton 
government, more especially on acts of 
personal violence such as you had to com. 
plain of, and remonstrances of a similar 
nature have been speedily and satisfacto- 
rily adjusted by them, within a late period. 

Without further insisting on the line of 
conduct which ought to have been adopted 
by you, it must he evident that no justifi- 
cation can he made out for setting fire to a 
custom-house. Independent of such an 
act being in all countries amenable to the 
extremity of the law, win lo inflicting sum- 
mary vengeance on a Chinese, jou placed 
in imminent danger British ^and foreign 
property to a great amount, you hazarded 
the lives of Butish subjects, and risked the 
piohahle confljgmtion of great part of the 
city of Canton, and all this because you 
choac to erect yourself into a judge of the 
speediest way to obtain redress, and dis- 
avow the authority of the select committee. 

I am fuithet directed toieferyou to the 
Act of the 53d of Geo. HI. c. 1 55, to 
place you in possession of the powers 
wMed in the select committee by the Bri- 
tish Legislatme, by whom their authority 
in China is lecogmsed and confnmed. 

1 have, Ac. 

(Signed) II. II. Li.snsAY, Sec. 

Macao, May 10, 1833. 

To \V. II. C. Plowden, E-q., President, 
Ac., Select Committee. 

Gentlemen : 1 have the honour of jour’s, 
through your .ecret.ny, of date — May. 

I would not have thought it necessary 
to send any iepl\ to your letter, except for 
the forCid const inction you attach to my 
lutei of the dth May, and which requires 
explanation. 

I never for a moment denied the power 
of the repicsentatius of tho Hon. East- 
Iudia Company in China over British 
subjects. I am well acquainted with the 
statute 33 of Geo. III., to which you 
allude, ami that Act has been my rule of 
conduct since 1 settled in China, and will 
receive implicit obedience from me, so 
long as it remains the law of England. 

What 1 deny is, that jour committee 
have the slightest power over the Chinese. 

I disbelieve in your ability to get redress 
fiotn any individual here; and this, with- 
out any desire to give offence, I used as an 
argument to explain to you the reason of 
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a n act not customary in countries where 
protection from injury and wrong is heltj 
out to all ranks and nations. 

1 further beg to differ with you in your 
ass crtion that the committee are the sole 
lc<ral channel of communication between 
the Chinese government and British sub- 
lets. Long use, frequent and full inter- 
views, and the practice of four or five follow- 
ing viceroys, prove that the same mode of 
approach to the authorities here is open to 
the individual outside merchants, precisely 
as it is to your committee; and that in 
concuirencc with you, at your request, and 
without you, it has, times out of number, 
been adopted. 

The offence of incendiarism looks very 
formidable on paper, yet, it is fair to cou- 
ple it with a violent attack on life. Also, 
that the incendiary gave precise warning of 
time and place to the person representing 
the chief police magistrate, which is not 
the practice adopted where destruction of 
property is meant. And to prove how 
little those most deeply implicated in firc- 
risk felt alarmed, I am, by the person to 
whom every ‘house in this hong belongs 
{and who, in reach of the Arc, held more 
at stake than any other three individuals 
in Canton), authorised to say he was dress- 
ing for dinner when informed by his ser- 
vant the hoppo-house was on fii e, and Ids 
answer was. ‘ let it burn,’ and lie quietly 
went to dinner. 

You advert to an accusation of mine, 
of want of veracity on the pnit of the hong 

merchants. On referring to their letter, 1 


made a voyage to the north -oast and suc- 
ceeded in disposing of her cargo, being 
opium,. The narrative speaks of the cor- 
dialiiy of the natives. ^ 

We have some details resecting this 
voyage transmitted to us from China, which 
not having room this month shall appear in 
the next Journal. # 

Extract of a Letter from Canton, dated 
June 15: — “ We have been going on 
very quietly here of late, ami, sti.uige to 
say, the attempts to open a trade along 
the coast of China have bad a good died 
on the conduct of the local authorities in 
Canton, by calling the attention of the 
Pekin Board of Tiade to the giievances 
complained of. The emperor orders them 
to enquire why foreigners leave the port 
of Canton to proceed to the noithcrn ports, 
and infers misconduct on the pait of the 
lioppo and hong mere bants." 

maurftiu*. 

By papers from this quarter, which 
have been received to the 21st Sept., it 
appears that the firm and energetic man- 
ner in which »he autlioiities had put in 
force the different oidinnnces I’m the sup- 
pression of unions and a-souations, had 
had the effect of ic-loting pel fed tran- 
quillity throughout the island, and o 1 cans- 
ing great confidence to he placed in the 
government. 


find they name no precise hour ; hut the 
dishonest intention is quite as evident as if 
they did, because they state the billeting 
of wood to have occui red in the afternoon. 
Now the wood was bioken at 10 a.m., be- 
ing foienoon, not afternoon ; thus insi- 
nuating that my application took plate at a 
later houi than it really did ; and it is with 
pain I perceive you pass without censure 
their two other proved breaches of veratity. 

In all civilized countries I know the 
seizure to prevent escape ot ft criminal is 
instant — the punishment a matter of proof 
and time. The first was our demand. 

It is proper your committee should 
know that several of the hong merchants 
whose names me appended to your letter, 
not only never signed that letter,* but 
disappiovc of it ou the strong ground that 
it does not become them to stir in an allair 
of justice where the viceroy and lioppo ex- 
press themselves satisfied. 

I remain, &c 
(Signed) JamfsIsnis. 

Canton, May 15, 18VL 


The Canton ItcgisUr contains a long nai - 
rative of the voyage of this vessel, which 

* The hong mcrihanU on being apj.hul to. 
declared that they all signed their name*. • 

A sial. Jettr.N.S. Voi .1 U.No. V). 


3 u fit r a In s i a. 

NEW SOUTH W A EES. 

I.FOlSl Ml UK 

The legislative council nut on the 27ih 
May, when the governor delivered an ad- 
dicss, in which he piopnsed a vanity of 
enactments, including the billowing- a 
law for applying to civil case, the form 
of proceeding in criminal issues by petty 
iuiics, composed of inhabitants ot the co- 
lony ; a hill for granting certain powers to 

commissioners for determining the (laiins 

to dteds of grant of crown lands; a bill 
for vesting in the government the piopirtv 
in the tunnel for conducting water into 
Sydnev a lull to facilitate the extension o 
public roads, and fur the construction and 
repan of private and cross -load <vc. 
With respect to the fnsi-iumtd mea'ine, 
for extending the tiial by jmy, l'»s 
leiuy obsciveil, that it had bun d<layti 1,1 
the hope that them h. in tonne. 1 }'+ « -c 
establishment of u'euit tmirs nn,' ■ 
promulgated at tin sm.etin.e , but as th<- 
order had not airmd, lit did not think 
oinMei to delay the mirodmtioii, as l.u a% 
he was .mihmi/od to effect it, of im inMi- 
tution of the parent for which the 

colonists of New South \\..hs had ex- 
00 
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pressed so strong a desire. “ I am/' lie 
adds, “ at the same time, not without ap- 
prehension that this measure may be pro- 
ductive of sohie present inconvenience to 
the jurors 'Hn Sydney and its vicinity, by 
whom all the criminal issues in the su- 
preme court, proceeding liom all parts of 
the colony, must, until the establishment of 
circuit courts, necessarily be tried. The 
institution will, for the present, be incom- 
plete ; but I have no doubt that, in a short 
time, it will bo asumilated in every respect 
io that of England.” 

llis excellency congratulates the coun- 
cil on the improving state of the revenue, 
especially the customs, and on the other 
indications of the gi owing prosperity of 
the colony. 

u Buildings are rising rapidly in Sydney 
and other towns; cultivation is extending ; 
in many branches of agriculture the rate of 
prolit has advanced ; and capital, prudently 
invested, obtains here a return unknown to 
other countries. This fact will not long 
escape the attention of the wealthy capita- 
list# in Europe; whilst the great increase 
in the number of free emigrants, of the 
middle classes, who arrived litre from 
Great Britain in the last year, without any 
assistance from Government, shews that 
tlio advantages which this colony possesses 
over most of the known countries in the 
world, are boginning to be generally 
felt, and to attract to its shores an orderly 
and industrious population.” 

His excellency recommends a liberal 
provision for the religious instruction and 
education of the people, and represents to 
the Council (by command) the wants of 
the Roman Catholic colonists in both re- 
spects, and the readiness of the secretary 
of state to co-operate with the council in 
appointing additional Roman ('atliolic 
chaplains, and providing for the education 
of Roman Catholic children, lie con- 
cludes with urging the importance of en- 
couraging the const! action of roads; ob- 
serving, that “ the great roads, lately de- 
signed b) the surveyor general, are in the 
course of construction, upon principles 
such as to admit the future application of 
steam, whenever the contemplated im- 
provements in that impelling power, and 
the increased wealth and intercourse of the 
count) y , shall render such a mode of in- 
land carriage available.” 

i \w. 

Supreme Cowl, June 8. — Mmtlonald v. 
I.eocy. — In this case, which was an action 
on a promissory note, a question arose as 
to what was the legal rate of interest in 
this colony; whether, til fact, the usury 
)aw9 applied here. At the trial, before 
Mr. Justice Burton, on the 8th March, 
the point was subsequent!) aigued before 
the full court. Their honours took tune to 


it 

consider the case, and this day the attorney 
for the plaintiff asked for a verdict with 
interest at 8 per cent, from the time the 
note became due. The judge directed the 
assessors to give a verdict for the plaintiff, 
in the amount of the promissory note, with 
lawful interest thereon, directing the plain- 
tiff to move the court to ascertain what is 
lawful interest upon such an instrument in 
this colony. 

Mr. Justice Burton delivered an elabo- 
rate judgment, wherein hb expiessed the 
surprise lie felt, on arriving in the colony, 
at the looseness and uncertainty which 
prevailed on the subject of interest of mo- 
ney, which varied from 8 to 25, and even 
45 per cent.; he examined the arguments 
offered by counsel, to show that the law 
of England, relative to the interest of 
money, did not apply to this colony; and 
stated his reason for coming to an opposite 
conclusion. lie observes ; “ I take it to 
be clear law, without the aid of an act of 
parliament to mnke it such, that if an un- 
inhabited country (as this at the time of 
its settlement must be considered to base 
been, for the wandering tribes of its na- 
tives, living without certain habitation and 
without laws, were never in the situation 
of a conquered people, or this colony 
that of a ceded countiy) ; if such a coun- 
try be discovered and planted by English 
subjects, all the English laws then in being 
which aie applicable to their situation, and 
the condition of an infant colony, are im- 
mediately llu-it biithright, and, as their ap. 
plicalnlity arise* fiotn their improving 
condition, come daily into force. They 
are not in the situation of persons who go 
to settle in a conquered country, where 
laws have pie-existed, and which continue 
to exist until changed by lawful authonty. 
If they have not the law of England tor 
their guidance, they have none. In this 
mannei the statute of 12t!i Anne, s. 12, 
c. 1C, which was passed iq.the year 1713, 
for tixmg the rate of 5 per cent, in Eng- 
land, was a law of this colony at its first 
establishment, and was applicable the mo- 
ment one person became a lender and an- 
other a borrower. The precise reason 
why, in certain oilier colonial possessions 
of the crown, winch have been referred to 
for a contrary conclusion, a different rate 
of interest exists by law, is that which 
causes the statute of Queen Anne to apply 
to this colony ; it is that tho->e colonics 
were settled before that statute was passed, 
and when the rate of interest was regu- 
lated by a previous statute, allowing a 
greater rate of interest, and that those co- 
lonies possessed legislative bodies of their 
own before the statute of Queen Anne wm 
passed ; and, after that period, laws passed 
in England do not bind these colonies, 
unless they arc specially mined.” With 
reference to the saving bank act (colonial) 
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which authorized that hank to take not 


loss than 8 per cent, nt least, lie retnurfo 
that it applied only to that particular «we, 
„ivl if he Iiad been a judge of the colony 
at the time, he should have found it to he 
his duty to represent to the governor that 
the enactment was repugnant to the laws 
of England. 

He was therefore of opinion, “ Tint there 
is in this colony a legal limitation to the 
rate of interest, which may be taken for 
the foibcarance-of money; that the limi- 
tation is such as is imposed by the law of 
England, and is j 65 per cent.” 

The two other judges of the court dif- 
fered in opinion from Mr. Justice Burton, 
and consequently it was held, that the 
usury laws do not npply to this colony. 

June 24. The court made absolute a 
rule nisi obtained by Mr. II. Therry, com- 
missioner of the court of requests, for a 
cuminal information against Mr. John 
Kninc, for writing a libellous letter to tlio 
plaintiff, in his judicial capacity. 


MISCELLANEOUS' 

Some sensation has been produced at 
Sydney by the conduct of Mr. Wentworth, 
the barrister, who, it appears, presented 
lmnsclf at the anniversary meeting of the 
Benevolent Society, on the 4th June, and 
let olfa violent philippic against the local 
government, the style as well as inappro- 
pi iateness of which caused an expression 
ol censure fioni the meeting, which created 
some disorder, especially amongst the fe- 
male part of it. The object of Mr Went- 
woith was to urge that the institution 
should he supported by the government, 
instead of by private charity, which, he 
contended, might be easily done out of the 
revenue misappropriated to pensions, and 
other unnecessary expenditure. The heavy 
complaints of Mr. Wentworth of the op- 
pressive taxation imposed on this coloNy 
are apparently inconsistent with the speech 
of the governor to the council, in which 
his excellency mentions 4< the immunity of 
the colony from direct taxation,” as one of 
the advantages which it enjoys. 

Coals are coming into use in conse- 
quence of the high price of wood. 

In the course of an argument in the su- 
preme court, it was stated that the num- 
ber of cases adjudicated in the court 
of requests, in this colony, in one year, 
amounted to six thousand ! 

The Sydney Gazelle of June 6, contains 
an official list of no less than fifty -three 
convicts who had absconded, mostly in the 
latter part of the preceding month, and a 
list of sixty-one runaways, who had been 
apprehended during the preceding week. 

A monthly magazine, entitled the New 
South ll'ahs Magazine, is announced to 
appear on the 1st of August. In the pro- 
spectus, amongst other heads of topics, ^or 


divisions of materials, are Included colo- 
ninl literature, poetry, to which depart- 
ment “ the most esteemed poets in the co- 
lony have undertaken to contribute,” the 
fashions of the month, &c. A principal 
object of the work is to encourage emigra- 
tion, by exhibiting the colony m its real 
character, 

Mr. Justice Burton happening to be 
about ten minutes late nt court, lined him- 
self half-n-guinva, which he handed over 
to the sheriff. 

VAN DIEMEN’a LAND. 

1 AW. 

Supreme Court , May 1 1 .— Jfawth >rn v. 
Steel. This was an action of a \ory un- 
usual if not an unexampled character in 
tins colony, for breach of promise of mar- 
riage, brou ht by a young ladv, aged si*, 
veuteen, against Mr. Michael Steel, “• 
man of wealth, character, and respecta- 
bility.” Miss 8 irah H iwthorn, the plnin- 
1 1 If, arrived in the colony the preceding 
year, and went, with her mother, to reside 
at the defendant’s house, where her bro- 
ther lodged. Mr. Steel almost immedi- 
ately yielded to the sott impression, and 
declared himself, m some laugh ter- pro- 
voking letters, the young lady’s “ devoted 
and affectionate lover,” and offered to make 
her ‘‘his lawful wife.” Upon Mr. Haw- 
thorn, the brother, speaking to Mr. Steel, 
on the subject, the l itter took check, de- 
claring he had not any ” serious inten- 
tions,” that he was not “ a marrying man,” 
and that it was all *- a lark." 

Mr. Gelhhrund, for the plaintiff, tie- 
tailed the case, and observed, thnt bin cli- 
ent had been compelled to come into the 
court to seek damages, on account of die 
defendant having spi cad a report prejuth. 
eial to her reputation. 

Mr. John Hawthorn proved the case 
for tire plaintiff; and another witness 
proved thut the deponent was n man of sub- 
stance. 

Mr. Home, for the defendant, contend- 
ed, that a trap had been laid for his rich 
client, who found that he was to he me- 
naced into tins marriage. There was no 
evidence that the loss of Mr. Steel had 
produced even a headache in the plaintiff. 
Mr. Steel was thirty-five, though lie (Mr. 
Horne) should take him for fifty, and the 
plaintiff was seventeen. 

Miss Steel, sister of the defendant, waa 
called for the defence, and this lady de- 
posed to some particulars which flic jour- 
nal from whence we abridge this rejnirt, 
■‘ purposely abstains from inserting.” Sha 
declared that there was not a bit of love 
between her brother nml Miss Hawthorn. 

Mr. Mathew (Joggs, another wituea, 
1 icing askid whether he had ever seen 
Miss Hawthorn elsewhere than at Mr. 
Sled’s, enquired whether he was bound U> 
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answer that question, and upon being 
pressed, am} required to answer, curiosity 
being on tip-toe to bear the important dis- 
closure, be replied in the negative. This 
witness, however, gave some evidence not 
published, which, the report states, “ the 
verdict sufficiently proves to be thought 
lightly of by the assessors.” 

Mr. Samuel Wells stated, that he had 
entered into a verbal contract of marriage 
with the plaintiff', which lie expected to be 
fulfilled at the end of three years. 

Three witnesses spoke in the highest 
terms of the plaintiff’s conduct and de- 
pot tmout. 

Mr. Gtdibrnnd, in reply , impressed the 
utmost indignation at the line of defence 
set up Ills address, u i-. said, produced, 
in a now ded (omt, a buist of applause. 

The assessors letired for two hours, and 
then found a verdict for the plaintiff’ for 
jfc‘200. The damages were laid at j£l(XX>. 


$<uttiU)trf) jjsl.nUJd. 

According to account-, ftnrn the above 
islands to ISIay last, a charity school had 
been founded at Owhyhee, for the young 
foreign residents, by a voluntary subscrip- 
tion ot ‘20,'KX) dollars. In April the 
school contained forty boys and girls. It 
was in contemplation to set up n printing- 
press and publish a newspaper. The reins 
of government, which since the death of 
the queen regent, had been held to Fe- 
bruary last by Kinnaaou, one of the wives 
of king Tuamaamaah, had been assumed 
by Ins son Kouhiolu, who, calling an as- 
sembly of the duets and oracles, declared 
himself Tuamaamaah the Third. In Im 
address to the meeting, he expressed his 
determination to uaC Ins own lawful right 
of government, and no longer to he dic- 
tated to by the missionaries and others, 
lie had relieved the people ot many oppies- 
sions, and established his own laws. 
Much joy had been manifested by both 
natives and lesklcnts, and affairs weie go- 
ing on much smoother than for many 
) cars, 

Tho following letters appear iu the 
Dombay CoviU’i of July ‘JO: — 

“ Mocha , Apnl 1. On the 16’th March, 
Aga Mahomed Toorkec Bilimiz (chief of 
tho Turkish troops, who rebelled last year 
against Mahomed All Pasha and seized 
Mokha), embarked all Ins foiccs, as well 
as the warlike stores, provisions, &c. he 
could find at that place, on hoard his fleet, 
consistingof four ships and live bugh das ; 
ftiul, having placed a garrison of -KX) men 
here, and appointed one of his Tinks, 
named Mahomed, to be basha. be pio- 
cvededto Judda, on the ‘2-\l March. Pic- 


a written proclamation prohibiting all ves- 
sels from proceeding from Mokha to Jud- 
da at their peril, until he should, on his 
arrival at Judda, think proper to permit 
slops to come there. 

“ Since these orders have been issued 
no vessels have been allowed to prosecute 
their voyages to Hodieda or Judda. About 
1,500 pilgrims are collected in the town 
(Mokha), who are suffering greatly, and 
who have begged the haukim to allow 
them to proceed in small •oats, but this 
indulgence has not been granted. 

“ It is reported that Ally Bin Moostul, 
the thief of the Asecree tribe, is with a 
force between L.iheia and Confeda, where 
he is awaiting the arrival of the Turk Bil. 
muz, on which their intention is to make a 
joint attack on Mecca, and to get posses- 
sion of the whole of the country. 

“ The people lieic are in a state of great 
alarm on account of these disturbances, 
more particularly as the season for the ar- 
rival of the Bengal and tSurat tiaders is 
appi caching.” 

“ Judda, ( Jlh May Yemen is now in 
the bunds of the Turks, as it was before, 
and all die ships which come home Cal- 
cutta, Bombay, Surat, Malabar, and 
Unssoia are stopped at Mocha, and not 
allowed to come lo Judda; commerce is 
consequently greatly distressed, and peo- 
ple are in great fear for their pioperty," 


(Tape of ©oot> ipopr. 

Papers have been received from the 
Cape to the l!)th of October. Some mer- 
cantile failuies bad taken place in Cape 
Town; but not to any nl.uming amount. 
The emhariassment to coimnoice occa- 
sioned by them had, however, been much 
mci eased by the supposed contraction of 
the operations of the discount hank ; and 
it was feared that if the bank showed any 
apprehension, the inconvenience attending 
a tempoiary shock on credit would be 
greatly increased, and lead to serious con- 
sequences. A proposition had consequently 
been put forth to establish a joint-stock 
bank, to he termed “ The Cape Loan and 
General Banking Company," with a capi- 
tal of .£‘20, (XX), consisting of one thousand 
shares of £'20 each. A rumour was pre- 
valent throughout the colony that the Bri- 
tish government intended to make conri- 
derable improvements in Table Bay, par- 
ticularly by the erection of a breakwater, 
to give greater security to shipping in that 
dangerous sea. A severe storm had vi- 
sited Graham’s Town, and done some da- 
mage. One house was struck with light- 
ning, and burnt. The Marin had arrived 
in Algoa Bay, having on hoard twenty 
hoys, forwarded by the London Society 
for tlie Suppression of Juvenile Vagrancy, 
who immediately on their lauding had been 
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is not guilty, anil the Court does most 
fully and most honourably acquit him of it. 
•» That of the third instance of the 


CArr. J- R* tal«ot. 

Head- Quarters, Simla, June 24,1833.-- 
At a European General Court Martial held 
n«ore on the 15th May 1833, of 
at , ; |j"col lloilfcrt Arnold, of II. M. lflth 
Lancers, is president, Capt. .John Robert 
Talbot, of the 59th llegt . N.I., «»- 

raigned on the following charge. , 

7, With conduct scandalous 

and highly disgraceful to the character of 
nn officer and a gentleman, in the lollow- 

in ?Mst Un in S having, about the month of 
tulv 1832, at Allahabad, under a belief * 

S a woman named Arroo a wet-nurse 
in bis set vice, was with child, caused me- 
dicine, 0 . d.ugs/to be procuied and ad- 
nun, su red to her, with a view to ellut 

In having, at Allahabad, on the 
01 st of Jan. 1833 (after a long course of 
fi.ihita.il gross indecency of language, fa- 
nil i,.nK .uldies-ed, f.om time to time, to 
Lieut. T. S. Fast, ol the same regt.) 
shamefully encouraged Lieut. 1'ast to 1 l i- 
nt intercourse with the woman Amo or 
which Capt. Talbot lim»s,df fnm.sl e th 
, 1 . 1 , n ,y ; «,c woman A, zoo »*cmj “* 
t| )C ! tune a wet-nurse in thcserv.ee ot ( apt. 
Talbot, and the wife of 0,10 Cooluum 

Husain lluikundau/e. 

“ -,J. In having, nevertheless written a 
letter, dated Allahabad, I Mb >“>»■ - 18 ' l! ’ 
addressed to the adjutant «l , he .. th reg.; 
N.I., containing a statement e.rlcu . 

1. ’a false colouring to ht sown contl c, 
„„ the "1st of January, and to evade lire 
appearance of partici,..t.or. and connivams 
in the disgrace*! occurrences of that (lay. 

1 “ dlh in having, directly or. ml, reety, 

tampered with vv.tt. esses, "ho appci 
fore a Cou.t of Inquiry, held at Allah, 
bad on the 25th of Feb. lM-S •» * ' 
tjuent days, particularly beckon Dhobu, 
and Sly hoot Khan Mttssalcliee. 

Upon which charge the Court came to 

■'-"^^^nrt having maturely 
and deliberately considered the evuleu e 
in support of the prosecution. « » » ''>’f 
the prisoner has adduced to his defettu, 
came to the following optn.on : 

“ That uf the first instance ol the char o 
against hint, the prisoner t op'- •>" 1 " ‘‘ ' t 
bc.t Talbot of the 511th Heg. S ; ; 
guilty, and the Court tloes ntmt u.lir y 
and most honourably acquit him of 

“"•‘That of the second instance of the 

charge against him, he, the satd prtsoner. 


charge against him, he, the said prisoner, 
is not guilty, anil the Court does most 
fully and most honourably acquit him of it. 

“ And that of the fourth instance of the 
charge against him, he, the said prisoner, 
is not guilt), and the Court does most 
complitel) and most entiiely exonerate 
him of the same accordingly.” 

Approved and Couliimcd. 

(Signed) E. IUum s, Com.-in-Chief. 

Capt Talbot is to he tel eased fiotn ar- 
rest, and to return to his duty. 


CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, *1e. 

Judmal and Hen-nut Department. 

Mr. H. Golding, migistr.Uo and lollcitor of 

T Mr r T 1 *P. Woodimk, joint magistrate and de- 
inity collet tor ot norllwm division of Uundlctuiid. 
Mr. W. Onslow, head -assistant to magistrate 

""m, r Th yclvltv, iisnlslmit undrrnmtt.il- 
,‘,f mu-tmthmj "ir, of 14th or Monr.lt.- 
dah.nl division. ■ 

Mr I-:. A. Samuells, ditto under ditto ditto. 

Mr! 11. Williams, to olliclalc as magistrate and 
collector of U m kirgunge. 

Mr i i it ii mv. ditto ditto as magistrate anil 

Ml !; 1K J; r G. K Taylor, a slstant under com- 
missiom’i of (»'h or Mlah dud division. 

Mr. W. T. Taylor, ditto under commissioner of 
l'ith or Cuttack division. 

n Mr II. M. ‘'kiimcr to ollh ndo as a joint ma- 
gistrate and ^ collet tor In l hluagong. 

Fin ami'll Dejuatment. 
v.'t.t Voiimr to ollhlite a** su ' > 

„ au(miit.uit uintvctmc and judiu.l 

department'. 

C ‘hSo°"lllois I Hh reft. N.l.tStmo'httodd'^ 
Mr. J. A. I’rmgle on Ath July* 

General Department. 

July It. Mr. W. p 

Sfisss; 

M m- Un ‘“ft'd ;J™ulc l ”n P ^ n JmS 


ecclesiastical. 
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commissary, to act during the ibscnce from Cal* 
cuttn of the Venerable Archdeacon Corrie, pro • 
reeding on his arihidjaconal visitation \ date 15th 
July 1H3J. 

Obtained leave of absence —The Rev. II. Pratt, 
for six months, to proceed to China for benefit of 
his health. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

Fort miluirn, July 4. 1«33. — 25/A N.l. Ens. T. 

O. 0‘Beirne to be Lieut, from 22d June 11)33, v, 

J. A. Wood, dor. 

42d ,V./. Lieut. Joseph I.ccson to lie rapt, of a 
romp., and Kns. W. I*. Mean's to be I.icut., from 
Kith June 1IIJ3, in sue. to II. Dwyer dec. 

Assist. Surg. James Steel, m.i>., to officiate as 
Assist. Surgeon at uvll station of Gorutkpore, 
during absence of Dr. Colvin, or until further 
orders 

Maj. Gen. the Hon. John Ramsiy appointed to 
Staff of Presidency of Bengal, from 1st Aug. 1833, 
on expiration of period of service of Mai. Gen. 
Sir. fe. Whiltmgham. 

Mr. D.W. Nasli admitted on establishment as 
an assist, surgeon. 

Capt. J. A. Crommelin, of engineers, placed 
under orders of resident at Gwalior, to superintend 
building of a Ghaut which Her Highness the Baee 
is desirous of constructing at Muttra. 

» 

Head-Quarters, Juno 20, 1 Rid. -Cadet F. Adams 
' Vl, , h ' B th N.I., at Jwmalpore; and 
«• *[; ^ le * wlUl N.l., Ht Agra.— Acting 
2d Lieut. K 1 urner to do duty with 2d brigade 
horse artillery at Cawnpore. 

June 24.— Kns. J. Guise, 12th, at Ills own re- 
quest, removed to ‘24th N.L , s junior of his rank. 

June 27.-Asslst. burg. J. llardle ion furl.) re- 
moved from noth to 7th N.L, v. Barber ami. to 
civil duties of Azimgurh ; and Assist. Sure W. 
Jacob, from 3H'h to M»th N.I., v. H irdie. 

Cadet H. Brougham to remain and do duty 
with 3d L.C. at Siillun|wire, Benares. 

July G.— Superintending surg. Muston appoint- 
ed to Dina pore. 


Jtegu/es.— Calcutta. 


u*. 


J,,h ' >L -Infantry. L'eiic. Col. 
W. II. Wood to be colonel, v. J. M. Johnson dec., 
with rank from Nth June, 1833, v. K. P. Wilson 
dec.— Major T. A. Cobbc tp lie lieut.-col., from 
14th June, 180, v. W. 11. Wood prom. 

10Wi N.l. Capt. Roliert Ross to be major, Lieut. 
Curwen Gale to In’ capt. of a comp., .md Kns. W 
llore to bclieut., from 14th June I ho, in suc . t 0 

I . A. CoblK* prom. 

27 th N I. Kits. 11. S. Simpson to lx? lleut., \. J 

J. Kinlmh resigned, with uuk from 7th Fob. 18T)*, 

V , l ,roin ' Lbisiaiuels the prom, of Kns. 

J. J. hmlocb, publishe I in G. <). ol 12th Feb. last. 

The following acting ensigns to he ensigns, to 
fill vacant les m nf.intry on this Fstablishincnt : 
llumfrey llowitrt^Aih Juno, 180, in sue. to Bus. 
(.. 11. Harvi \ dec. ; P. Saint George, (Uh June, 
1831, in mu. to Lieut C. II, s. Freeman dec. 

Mr. George Parker admitted to service as a 
cadet of infantry. 

Kuro,,. Regt (nyht inn *) Lieut. F. Beaty to 
bocapt. «,f a comp., and Kns. Win. Bro.ulfont to 
dec* ** r ° m Ju y lftU * 1,1 5UU to J * s - Fitts 

July lit.— Cumin/. Major C. P. Kme to lx* bent 
col. from 7th July 1833, v. II. HawtJey dec 

4 . th . ['<; {■ Roberdean to lx* major, 

U"‘ l ^ lo U> vnpt. ot a troop, from 

/th July 1103, In sue. to C. P, King prom.— 
bb'ut. G. W. Master brought on 
eftectlve strength of regt. 

Acting Kni. IJ. Lamg, of infantry, to hare rank 
of ensign, to fill a \atancy, in .sue. to Capt, W, 
Glasgow invalided. 1 

Presidency 'nirg. A. Garden to officiate as sur- 
fS'g. lWr Hl ” ,,,taldUrIng a b ,etK ' e ' on duly, 


John Wilkie, m.d„ admitted on ettauu l 

as an assist . surgeon, wta oJi*h mcD( 

July W.- Mr. Cadet Alex. Cunningham 
of engineers, to be an assistant to Col m .f 0 ' 1 * 

dS i ”‘ e " de "‘ " f N,iamut MoJS 

Head-Quarters, July 8.-31st N.l. Lieut W d 
M ilner to be interp. and qu. mast., v. 
app. to commissariat department. 0011 

July 9.— The following removals and 
of Lieut. .Colonels m.ide:-W. C. Baddele^cT 
from 38th to IfHh N.L ; W. Nott. from 1 ’ 
.«ith do. ; p. LeFevre, (on furl.) from 3d to 2d do ? 

T. Oliver .new prom.) to .3d do. ; R. B. Jenkim’ 
(on furl.) from 3!)th to With do* T. Palmw & 
prom.) to 3!>th do. j E. Barton? from 

do. ; s. Hawthorne (new prom.) to 17th do.* u- 

SMElT ****>»■<■:*££ 

The Governor CeneTJ iu Council has been 
pleased to confer upon Major Pasmore, who w"s 
P 0,1 lhc , :Ust 1)w - ««-*. t» the command 
r C i rbial ! roo , ,,s * ,hp 1( >ca) ««ul temporary 
rank of colonel, to be enjoyed so long as he shall 
continue to lx> on.], Joyed 5n that duty. 

I he undermentioned officers have been an- 
pointed to serve with the disciplined troops in 
j ersu under the command of Major Pasmore •- 
Capt. J shed, 35th regt. N.L, to bo m 

E.TTV. '-ir- E ', . T <«“. ‘or* artillery 1 ; 

S. M ('i'riVini?. ' 1 ’ <>f en « ln< -' CTS • Ami. 1. Surgeon 

Returned to duty f*om,Ktmpe.-JuU 4. Lieut 

NrffilW'T'r 11 ; c *& J- o. y n„™TSki 

N1 - ( apt. W. W. Fosirtl, 21sl N.l.-CapL ('. 

U. lodges, 5th L.l'. — 18. burg. F. S. Mat. hews. 

FU it lord us. 

To KmojH ’.- July D Capt. James Alim, 7H, 
L.C ., 011 Jim ate allairs —p) Lieut Charles !» 0 „l- 
5 o h \ ' *7 * / or . l ) n,lt *i — Fns. II M. Bis her, 

- I V 1 ‘r ' ,K ‘ lI, b'-”^- Fiout T (, Dumlas, 
/..a is. I,, for one year, on prhatc atl tiis. 

lo t un Du man's Utnd .— July 4. Mai. J. W 
Jones, 1/th N.L, for two years, tor health. 


SHIPPING. 

A) rivals in the Hirer. 

July 4. H. C. Ch. Is. 1 m, H un, Campbell, from 
London and Madras ; and Ruhamian, IVirce from 
Liverpool and Mauritius.— 5. ft,, i ur d*ni. 

from Lnerpool; Otmifci, CaiSv, from London 
and Kmiore; and Ami, Siiarkcs, fmm J.ondon 
and Madr.is.— 7. Fifeshhe, Wilson, from Madras 
and J nnore.— in. n.yley, Lloyd, from Lner w,l 

m! °« llvie - London 

and Madras.— N. Om/T, Chambers, from London, 
tape, and Port Louis - 15. W, Fawcett, from 
London, (ape, and Madras; and 1 1 It id /err 
louder, from liourlxin and Mauritius.-^, fc 
lev, , 1 up ley, from Liurpool. — in. (J,-mntJ* 
Hughes, from Cai-e of Good Hope.— PI. Judith, 
Ag.-r from Maur.tms, Madras, and Fnnore; and 

‘ y from ( hina and Singapore 20. 

;:" r, I ayt - fr<)m Bristol, cape, Islcof France 
and ( ovelong ; and Virginia, Mullock, from 
Bombay.— 2(». Thalia, Biden, from Madras and 

LinKTr }*•** George. Cretsi, from 
Goncion, j, nn t, ul ) Ht m, Dunscomlje, from ditto' 
and Thomas Douyull, Brown, from Mauritius.— 
h Hires* I irtorin, from Livenxxil • 

London.’ fl ° m diU ° S a " d Hudwn » from 

Departures from Calcutta. 

Jviv R. Grander, Jones, for Mauritius; and 
Jlenwn. Bernard for Marseille*.-] 1 c mllardZ 
A len, for Mai.ritius.-13. Eh-aheth, Hill, fat 
Liserjxxil ; and IFe/cmr, Castles, for the Clyde. 
-17. Pom, ice. Mallet, for Bordeaux.-2). Patriot 
/viwe', Clarke, for Liverpool ; Turcr. Ellis for 
ditto; Allerton, Gill, for unto: Margaret, Jffims * 
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[i; god Calcutta, Bowman, for Stock- 


fir London 
holu'- SaJfH from Sauffor. 

.. r.yiinntt. Tartmtt, for LonAon.-l9. 
July 14. Jut* 0udman> for China.— 22. luidnra, 

Mai^ie’, % Mauritius.-^"* 10. Hyte* Lloyd, 

fo! < Liv’cri« 0, ‘ 

FiliK nt to London (Aug. 8-)-£4 103. to £6 per 
ton. 

BI RTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

w BlllTlIS. 

jo»e 20. At Dinapore, the lady of Major P 
B j'Xi M h &Mh“wy Cpt. L. M. Cooper, 

"iM f"'.' fttaT5»Wy of Cipt. J. P. 

14 r!! 1 At Mwrgunge, the lady of A. C. Dunlop, 

¥ -f V[ Calcutta, Mrs. F. Boczalt. of a daughter. 
7 . At Kyouk Phyoo, the lady of Lieut. Richard 

L K’t e'erir U-eWy of C»pt. W. B. Girdle- 

Tj„t 0,l : W.Ui.m, the lady of «u. Mart- Brew, 

“V,': '!■ fSmS-iM,' no?"., 


Aiairae. 


11. \t Calcutta, Lady uusseu w - - »» nt deputysh.p, but on, anti gom, 

'* ncxt > T h w,u C T 10 

J:’'/. 1 . mated Denut v Surveyor Gene 


GOVERNMENT GENERAL 
ORDER. 

OFFICES OF DEPUTY SURVEYOR GENERAL AT 
MADRAS AND ROM BAY. 

Fot t Si. George , June 28, 1888. — Under 
instructions from the £lon. die Couit of 
Directors communicated through the Su- 
preme Government — -The offices of De- 
puty Surveyor General at Madras and 
Bombay are to be discontinued from the 
1st Sept. 1888. 

The two officers at present holding these 
appointments are to l>e placed, bom the 
same date, under theentue controul of the 
Surveyor General of India, with a view 
to their employment in the field, in such 
manner as may be deemed most advisable 
by that functionary, in carrying on the 
opeiations of the great trigonometrical 
survey. 

Whilst so employed in trigonometrical 
operations, each of these two officers shall 
be permitted to draw the stall salat y ol his 
piesent deputyship, but on, and jjom, the 
\ .. . . ....... .. .ii ir. be 


21 . V Fort William, the lady of Frederick 
Coibvn, Fsn. Garrison Surgeon, of a son. 

_ At Calcutta, Mrs. 11. Henderson, of a 

'' Calcutta, the w.f. of Cut. T. W. 
Tingatc, of the ship C^hmoe Merchant, of a 

da ]? h At r V.ilcutta, Mrs. Wm. Saunders, of a 

\t lYtanigurh.m Kmnaon, the lady of 
Capt. W. Payne, 3<ith N.L, of a son. 

MARRIAGES. 

At Calcutta, Mr. James llowatson, to 

'Tv.'kSS^W k'*"* 1 ™ 1 - T, r 

iS I lovd, Fsq , of Dovrakole, < ommertoUy, 
ti)(’,ithenne \nn, third doughter of George lloyd, 
F.sti„of Kahtteley, Kiahna|diur. 

!,{, m Cawnporc, Capt. Nnhohon, Hth > * lc K- 
I ,C., to Eleanor Hester Maria, eldest daughter ot 
t olonel Johnston, commanding that corps. 

lligf. N8 C fo U Ki'k second "daughter of Capt. 

st to Susan, eldest daughter of George Wilson, 
Esq. 

deaths. 

June 2. r >. At Bcnare*. of spasmodic cholera, Mr. 

( harles Silvester, aged 34. . y 

July 2. U Cherrapoonjce, Capt. J. S. 1 ills. 
Bengal European Uegt., aged 3J. ii flW trev. 

7. At ('.hazeepore, Lieut. Col. Henry llawtrey, 
of the 3il Ilcgt. Litht Cavalry. f 

y. At Ghazeopore, of fever. Charlotte, wife or 
Lieut Martin, H. M. :«Uh regt., ag«l 
10. At BenaTes, William Augustus Brooke, ,Lsq 
Senior Member of the Bengal Civil Service, Agi 
to the Governor General, Ac. &c. 

ft ^ 

ju, lg ca t 

in iMrlJ. i At Caw n pore, Capt. C. B. M'Keiily, 

LieuL Gen. B. Marley, commandant of \lla- 
habad. 


designated Deputy Surveyor General, 
consequent on the abolition ol his office. 

All maps and other documents .apper- 
taining to these two offices, which the 
Surveyor General may deem it advisable to 
preserve in his office, are to be transmitted 
for such puipose, to the Bengal Presi- 
dency, under the directions of Major Ever- 
est. The remaining records are to be de- 
posited in the office ol the chief Engineer 
at the respective Presidencies of Madras 
and Bombay. 

Such portions of the establishments at- 
tached to the two offices us may bo able, 
and willing to engage in the trigonometri- 
cal opeiations are to be distributed, when 
the abolition takes effiect, among the par- 
ties of the survey engaged in the held, con- 
formably to Huh instructions as may be 
issued by the Surveyor General. 

COURTS MARTIAL. 

, ,EUT. H. WAKKMAN.-I IFUT. JOHN TAIN™. 

Head Quartos, Choulln/ Titan, Ju't, 22, 

IHPj. At an European Gencial ( mirt 

Mai tial, holden at Secunderabad, on the 
Bill July 1888, Lieut. Henry Wake-man, 
of the Hid Regt. N. I., and Lieut. John 
Tainsli, of the 11th Regt. N L wc-reor. or- 
cd into arrest by the Co i.iiunder-m-C huf 
upon the complaint of Lieut. H'oma* 
ltyves, of the Madras European Keg». “ 

charged as follows: — 

First Cfnngc. That the said Lie . 
Wakeman, at Secui.dcral.ad, on the • 
May 1S.H, sent a challenge to the said 
I.ieut. Ry ' es, to fig lit *d in I 

.SVouW Clanger ^ 

Tainsli, at the same time and place idanc- 
tn, >. 11.0111 <1. was the earner ol the clwl- 
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Iengo aforesaid. The above being in 
breach of the articles of war. 

Upon which charges the Court came to 
the following decision 

finding on the first charge— That the 
prisoner Lieut. Henry Wnkeman is guilty. 

Finding on the second charge — That 
the prisoner LieuuJohn Tainsh is guilty. 

Sentence .— The Uourt having found the 
prisoners guilty, as above stated, doth sen- 
tence them, the said Lieut. II. Wakeman, 
42 d N. l.,and Lieut, John Tainsh, 11th 
N. I., to be cashiered. 

Recommendation . — The Court having 
performed a painful duty in being compel- 
led, from the nature of the articles of war, 
under which the prisoner Lieut. Wakeman 
has been tried, to award a sentence, in the 
present instance severe, as it appears to 
the'Court that there are some mitigating 
circumstances, and the transaction unac- 
companied by any thing of an aggravated 
nature, doth therefore, with due submis- 
sion, beg to recommend the prisoner 
Lient. Wakeman to the favourable consi- 
deration of his Excellency the Cora- 
Hiander-Di-Chief. 

The Court having likewise considered 
the particular circumstances under which 
Lieut. Tainsh was placed, called on by 
the ties of old acquaintanceship, and of 
hospitality to peilbrm the oltico of a fiiend 
to a brother olHcer in distress ; the mo- 
derate depot tmont which he evinced din- 
ing the whole of the a Hair, the high ch i- 
racter as an ollicei and n member of so- 
ciety given to him by the respectable 


iu oaroner, E*q., to be suixollccfor and joint 
magiatiatc of southern division of Arcot. 

S. I. Popham, Esq., to be head-assistant to 
principal collector aud magistrate of Salem. 

T. B. Rouped, Esq., to act as head assistant in 

ditto ditto of Coimbatore. ’ k 

G. A. Harris, Esq., to act as register to Zillah 
Court of Cuddapah. 

I!>. W. A. D. Inglis, Esq., to be head-assistant 
to principal collector and magistrate of Bellary. 

E. C. Lovell, Esq., to be head-assistant to ditto 
ditto of Cuddapah. 

C. Dumergue, Esq., to be head-assistant to 
collector and magistrate of Raiahmundry. 

\. S, Mathison, Esq., to m head-assistant to 
ditto ditto of Guntoor. 


G. T. Beauchamp, Esq., to be assistant to prin- 
cipal collector and magistrate of northern division 
or Ariot. 


D. R. Llmnnd, Esq., to be assistant to collec- 
tor and magistrate of Tlnnevclly. 

-S. N. Ward, E9q., to be assistant to ditto ditto 
of Trithinopoly. 

26. T. B. A. Conway, E.q., to do duty in office 
of secretary to government in Revenue and Judl- 
cial Departments. 

M. R. Taynton, Esq , to be master-attendant 
at Sadras. 


dl). W. Elliot, Esq., to act as register to Zillah 
Court of N el lore during absence of Mr. Phillips. 

Arthur Cole, Esq., to do duty ns an assistant 
to prim ipdl collector of southern division of 
Arcot. 


Mackenzie Murray, Esq., to do dutvas an as- 
sistant under order-, of principal collector of 
Salem. 


W. M. Mollc, Eni|., to do duty as an assistant to 
prim jpal collet tor of southern division of \rcot 
Aw#. 2. George Bud, Esq , to act as mint mas- 
ter. 


Henry MomU, 1 mi , to att as assistant judge 
and joint triinuul judge of l uiura. 

Id. T, V Sionr house, Esq., tube a member of 
Doardfor College and tor l’uhlu Institution. 

. Elliot, Esq., toad as lirsl-assistant to pnu- 
iip.il toilet lor and inagistrateof Nellore. 


witnesses whose evidence is on the record 
of the Court, and Ins youth uiid inexpeii- 
once, unanimously recommend him to the 
mercy of his Excellency the Commander- 
in- Chief. 

(Signed) W. B. Srnv, Lieut, Col. 

17ih N. I ami lVsidont. 

Approved, but, in consideration of the 
circumstances of the case, and at the re- 
commendation ol the Comt, punishment 
remitted. 


16. C. E. Oak's, Esq., and T. B. A. Conway, 
Esq., to be commissioners foi drawing of govern- 
ment lotteries of present year. 

W. \. Moreluad, Esq , to ait as assistant-judge 
and joint criminal judge ol Chingleput. 

S\ . U. \rbuthiiot, Esii., toad as deputy-secre- 
tary to gov eminent in Milltaiy Dopaitnunt. 

W A. D. Inglis, Esq., to ait ns sub-collector 
and joint inagistiate ot l udd.qiali. 

H. \- Brelt, Esq , tododuty as an assistant un- 
der piiiuip.il collector and magistrate of Madura. 

'■ E- Brine, Esq., to act as judge and cri- 
minal judge of .Nellore 


(Signed) It. W. O’Cau At.li tv, 
Lieut. Ccn. and t’om.-m -Chief. 
The prisoueis are to be icdea ed fiom 
arrest, and will return to thur duty. 


The following giiilleinen have been pmnitted 
to pi o senile their studies— Mat k Moore. Esq., 
under priikip.il collector ot v a km; H. Eorbis, 
Esq., under ditto of Coimbatore; C. R. H. 
Keate, Esq , under ditto ot Tanjore; and G. P 
Dumcigue, Esq., under collector of Uujahmun- 
dry. 


CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, Ac. 

Julv 2. c. K. Oak. s. Esq. to nd is assistant 
judge and joint ♦ i immal judge ol Guntoor. 

.1. Daniel Eliott, Esq , to oilldite as se< retsry 
to govemmetif in revenue and ju.lid.il depirt- 
ments. 

tk T. Prendergnst, Esq., to act as Assistant 
judge and joint dim mil judge of Guntoor. 

12. T. V SlonhoiiM*, Esq., toad »» a number 
of Board of Rev time, and to lie a member of 
Mint Committee. 

lti. W. Ashton, Esq , to be collector of sea cus- 
toms at Madras 

\V. E. Underwood, Esq , to lie depute -collector 
Of sea customs at Madras 

C. H. Cotton, Fsq., to tie .'M-judgi of Provincial 
Court of Appeal and on mi southern division. 


O ItmnMlu.u'.j wit, -.-July .' 111 . John Wal- 
ker. Esq, until .list Jan. lid-1, to Neilghcrrv 
Hill-, for health.— W. E. Underwood, Esq., fo. 
eighteen months, to (ipe of Cixxl Hope, for 
health. — Aug. 1 U’ P Skelton, Esq,, t iNeilgher- 
ry Hills, for lu Utli. — W. lluillc-ton, Esq., for 
eighteen months, to Cane of (mod Hojie, for 
health.— II. V. ( onollv, Vsq., for twelve months, 
to New South Wales, on private attain. 

MI U T \ It Y A PPOI NTM EN TS, 
PROMOTIONS, Ac. 

F>»t St. C,o ujp, June 7, 1RT( ~m S.l. Lieut 
Henry Pritchard to bead;., v. I)e Ulaquiere prom 

June cVi.- H i v A, til/, i ./. Lieut. A. F. Oakes to 
be adj., v . Burgoy ne resigned. 
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Register? 


Lith .V.f. Lieut* J. BUutfond to be qu.mast. tad 
Interp., v. Bond prom. 

]une 23 . -Acting Superintend, Surg. George 
Adams to be superintending surgeon from 31st 
Dec. 18W. v > Moore retired. 

The appointment (dated 21st Aug. 1832) of Lieut. 
»nrt SubAssist. Com.Gcn. C. F. Le Hardy, to be 
a^btant to officer commanding Neilgherry Hills, 

cancelled. 


Head-Quarters, June 5, 1833 — ' The following 
order* confirmed Capt C. Clemons, 20th N.I., 
< to u t as major of brigade in Malabar and Kanara, 
during absence of Capt. Macdonald, on sick cert., 
date 16th May.— LWit. E. Simpson to act as adj. 
to left wing Madras European Regt. until further 
orders ; date 2Ut May. 

June 7.— LioutCol. R. H. Russell (late prom.), 
posted to 4th L.C. 

June 22 Cornet J. Fowler, 8th L.C., to act as 

*dj. to that corps till further orders. 

The following removals and postings ordered 
Surg. I). Held, m r>., from 2d L.C. to 21st N.l.— 
Surg. J. O. Coleman, m.d. (late proin.l, to 2d 
£, C.— Assist.Surg. C. Paterson, m.d., from 4th 

N.L to 2d L.C .Assist. Surg. W. Evans, to 4th 

N.l. 

Assist.Surg. W. Griffith to afford medical aid to 
4th N.I. till further orders. 

Junei 1 5 .— The following removals and postings 
of \eterinary Surgeons ordered N. K. Clarkson 
posted to 2d L.C.—C. Jar ksnn removed from E 
troop to do duty with head quarters of horse artil- 
lery at the Mount.— W. II. Wortnsley posted to 
E troop horse artillery at Bangalore. 

July 2 .— Capt. W. E. Litchfield, 6 th L.C.. to act 
as qu.mast. and interp. to that corps until further 
order rsr. 

1 he following orders confirmed Lieut. Favell, 
to act as adj. to 1st L.C., during absenreof Lieut. 
Munsey on sick cert.; date 2 tith June — Capt. C. 
M' Evers Palmer to art a* qu mast. and interp. to 
14th N.L, until further orders; date 10th June. 

July 4 and 10 .— Cornets G. YV. Russell and W. 1). 
En-kme removed trom 6 th to do duty with 4th 
L.C. 

Juh/C ,,— 1 The following removals and posting* of 
Lieut. Colonels ordered J. Carfrae fioin 20th to 
4 'ki regt.— G. L. Wahab from 8 th to .‘kl do.— G. 
Muriel (late prom.), to 8 th do.— J. Monrnell (lato 

prom. , to 20 th do F. Bowes from 3d to 42d do. 

— 11. Boss, fiom 42d to 14th do. 

Major A. M'Farbuie, 10th, to do duty with 42d 
N.L, till further orders. 

Jst-Lleut. T. A. C. Godfrey brought on effective 
strength of Horse Brigade of Artillery during ab- 
sence of Lieut. Ceils on other dutv — lst-Lieut. 
T E. Ceils, Horse Artillery, to be borne on su- 
pernumerary estab. of that corps till further 
orders, y 

‘ July 0. — Tho following order confirmed 
Lieut. F. Burgoyne to nil as qu.mast. and interp. 
to Morse Brigade Artilleiv, during absence of 
Lieut, iduiwers on furl. ; date 1 st July. 


Fi >rt St. George, July 5.— Mr. AV. D. D. La 
Touche, m n., admitted on estab. as an assist, 
surg., and directed to do duty under medical offi- 
cer in charge of general hospital at presidency. 

July 8 — Assist, Surg. S. T. Lyell permitted to 
enter on general dutlesof army. 

Mr. Henry Tyler (pending a reference to Hon. 
the Court of Directors) admitted on cstab. as an 
artillery cadet, and prom, to rank of 2 d-lieut. 

July 12.— Assist, burg. George Hopkins, m.d., 
anp, to charge of medical establishment at Telli- 
cherry, v. Ward dec. 

July 16.— Lieut. (Brev.Capt.) W. J. M'C'arthy, 
H.M. 37th regt , ami. to charge of convalescent 
■It pot for invalids of H.M. and H.C. scrvlca on 
N eilgherrles, v, Prendergaat. 

Cadet of Infantry W. W. Whelpdale admitted on 
estab., and prom, to ensign. 

The following correction of rank made Surg. 
R. Gibbon to be superintending surg. from 31st 
Gee- 1832, v. Moore retired.— Surg. G. Adams to 
be ditto from 14th Jan. 1833, v. Annestey prom. 

July 23.— A»i*LSurg. J. E- Porteou* permitted 
to enter on general duties of army. » 

vfnaLjowr.N.S.VoL.lS.No 49. 
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r.flnWr'V J i v 13 -— Ai*i»t.Surg. W. Bur- 
rell, 11 th N.L, having passed a very crtdlublo 
examination in Hmdoostanee language, deemed by 
Lorn. In Chief entitled to reward authorised by 
Hon. the Court of Director*. 

Lieut. R. H. James, 33th, to rejoin his corps. 

July 13.—' The following removal* and postings 
ordered in Artillery Capt. G. W. Onslow, from 
4th to 1st bat— lst-Lieut*. J. G. R. Boll, from 1st 
to 2d da t T. K. Whistler, from 3d to 2 d do. 1 and 
E. H. F. Denman, from 2 d^o 4th do.-2d-LI«U. 
J. H. Bordleu, from 1st to 2d do.; and R. Kin* 
kead (late prom.) to 3d do.— Supemum. 2d-LleuU 
J. Caulfield, from 2d to 1st do. 

July 16.— The following order confirmed Em. 
D. Johnston to act as qu.mast and interp. to 3] it 
N.L, during absence of Lieut. G. llamond on 
furl.; date 4th June 1833. 

Ens. W. W. W’helpdale to do duty with 5th 
N.L till further orders. 


July IP.— Lieut. C. J. Torriano removed from 
2d Nat Vet Bat. to Carnatic European Vet. Bat., 
atVizagapatam. 

July 20,— Assist Surg J. E. Porteous to do duty 
with H.M. 54th regt till further orders. 

The following orders by officer umiin, millng 4 th 
L.C., dated 3d July 1113b confirmed l.ieut.J.T, 
Brett to takechirgeof qu mast, and Intel preter'a 
department — Lieut. F Y.Coontr to ait a* adj. 
during period Lieut, and \dj. Forbes holds tem- 
porary 1 barge of regt. 

July 2 k— The following order* confirmed 
Lieut. Freeiniiu to nit as qu.mast. and mteip., 
and Efis. Burton to mt as adj. to 42d NJ., during 
abseme of Lieut-. Mai Is id and summon duty; 
date 27lb June 111.13.— Lieut. Kirby to ait as qu. 
mast, and intern to ) 4 th N.L, and Lieut. Todd to 
ait until arrival of Lieut Kirby trout detachment 
duty ; date 2P li June. 


Fort St tl, ‘lucre, July 26.—' The serines of Ms). 
James Morison, 2<l L.C., nlaied at disposal of 
Com. in Chief for regimental duty. 

Deputy Assist. Com. Gen Capl. W. Prescott to 
lie assist, com. gen., v. Morison. 

Sub. Assist. Com. Gen. Lieut. A. Dyce, to be 
deputy assist com. gen., v, Prt-stoM. 

Capt. G. H. Thomas, 7 th L to besub. awist, 
com.geiieral, with lank ho foi merly held in that 
department 

July 30.— Assist. Surg ‘’’amuel Cox, doing duty 
with ILM.54lh regt., permlited to enter on general 
duties of army. 

Lieut It S. M Knryc, 'Kh N.L, removed from 
office of deputy juuge adj. gen., and hi* serenes 
plat oil at disposal of ( 0111 . ui Chief for regiment j 1 
duly. 

Aug. 2.— Infantry. Maj. J Wilson to be lieut, 
col., from .'list May 1833, v. Gwynne dec. 

1 Uh S.l. Capt. J.('. Borison to lie major, Lieut. 
J. Slnel to be capt., and Ens. J. AV. G. Kenny to Ik* 
bent.. In sue. to Wilson prom.; date of coins. 
31st May 18.13. 

Aug. U.—lth L.C. f.ient. A. W. Laurence lo lx? 
capt., and Cornel It T. Onslow to lx’ lieut, v, 
Watkins elec.; date of com*. 14 Aug. 1833. 


Head-Quartet * , Aug. !.— ( apt. Nepian, deputy 
judge ad v. gen., to take charge of duties of litli 
district, in addition to those of his owndisliut, 
until further orders* 

Lieut. Chalon, acting deputy judge ads gen., to 
take c harge of duties of 4tli district, ditto ditto. 

A iic'. 2.— The following removals of / uut.CoN, 
ordered J. Stewart, from ).,th to 27lh N.I., 
L. Coopir, from 2/lh to 22 d do. ; J. Wilson lain 
prom.), to Utli do. 

Maj. S. \V. Steel, 514, lo do duly with 27th 
N.l. till further order*. 

Aug. 7 .— En*. F. AV. Humphreys, of 44th, posted 
to 14th N.L, as nenior ensign. 

Aug. 0.— The following order confirmed :-En«. 
Horsley to act a* qu. mast, and interp. to52d N.l. 
during absence of LieuL Bayles on other duty t 
date 26th July. 

The following Assist. Surgeons to do duty— 
B. J. Everilt, with Uth J.t. Drag*.; J, Con well, 
with H.M. 48th regt. ; C. Kevin, under order* of 
garriaon surgeon at Masulipaum, 
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Fort St. George, Aug. lA-Uft N.L Ens. E. G. Hirkness, 32d N.L-Lleut Gto. Davis, 4 . 3 d w . 
Cotton to be lieut, v. Carr dec. 1 dale of com. 2d —20. Ens. I). C. Campbell, 16th N.I— Assisi*^ 
Feb. 1833. , Surg. C. C. Linton. 


Cadet of Cavalry F. B. Seton admitted on estab., 
and prom, to rank of comet. 

Aug. 18.— The following alterations of rank and 
romotiong made to fill vacancies occasioned 
y absence of supermtending surgeons on sick 
certificate to Europe : 

Sup. Surg. R. Gibbon to take rank from M 
Feb. 1832, v. Cuddy proceeded to Europe, and 
app. to centre division.— Sup. Surg. Geo. Adams 
to take rank from 3d Feb. 1832, v. Suit proceeded 
to Europe.— Acting Sup. Surg. Ramsay Sladen to 
be superintending surg., from 3d Feb. 1832, vice 
Haines proceeded to Europe.— Acting Sup. Surg. 
John M'Leod to be superintending surg. from 28th 
March 1832, v. Towell retired — Acting Sup.Surg. 
W. F. Newlyn to lie superintending surg. from 
15th Jan. 1833, v. Annesley, prom.— Acting Sup, 
Surg. Joiui Norrlg to be superintending surg. from 
18th March 18.13, v. Stephenson proceeded to Eu- 
rope, and app. to southern division.— Suig. Claud 
Currie to officiate as superintend, surg. in southern 
division during employment of Mr. Norris on duty 
at presidency. 

Sup. Surg. John Norris removed from southern 
to northern division of army. 

Surg. Cl mil Currie to be nuperintending surg. 
from 14th \ug. 1833, v. Newlyn dec., and app. to 
southern division. 


FURLOUGHS. 

To Europe.— 3u\y 5th. Lieut. J. H. Bourdieu 
of artillery, for one year, on private affairs (to era' 
bark from Western Coast,’.— Ens. J. E. Lacon 14th 
N.L, for health— 12. Capt. J. Howison, «tli*N I 
for health.— Lieut, D. Strcttell, 20th N.L (toem' 
hark from Western Coast).— If). Mai. Gen. Sir 
Hugh Fraser, k.c b— Aug. 2. Capt. W. H. Tro|. 
lope, 42(1 N. L— Lieut. S. W. Croft, horse artillery' 
for health — 6. Capt. Edw. Dyer, 48th N.L, payni 
on Ncilgherry Hills, for healtn.—Lieut. D. Birley 
27th N.I., for health.—!). Ens. G. J. Sirettefl 
doing duty with 35th N.L, for health.— 9. Captain 
A. M. Campbell, 7th L.C., for health.— 20. Sure 
J. Wylie. * 

To S<w.— June 21. Lieut. G. Briggs, horse anil, 
lery, for twelve months, for health (to embark 
from Western Coast).— 24. Lieut. J. G. Deck, 15th 
N.I., until 1st Aug. 1834, for health (or to Cape of 
Good Hope’.— 30. Assist. Com. Gen. Capt. W. 
Prescott, until 1st \ug. 1834, for health. 

To New South Wale *. — July 5. Capt Jas Knox, 
Cth L.C., for twelve months, for health. 


SHIPPING. 


Surg. W. E, K. (.’onwell, m.d., to officiate as su- 
perintending surgeon at presidency during employ- 
ment of Superintending Surg. Macaulay in Me- 
dical Board. 

30th N.I. Ens. W. F. Cooke to lie licut., v. l)yce 
dec.; date of com. 31st July 1833. 

Cadet of Infantry F. Vardon admitted on estab., 
and prom, to ensign. 

Headquarter*, Aug. 12 and 14— The following 
orders confirmed Lieut. Kirby to act as qu.mast. 
and lnterp. to 14th N.I.; date 22 d July.— Licut. 
Hall to act as adj. to 41st N.I , during absence of 
Lieut. Evelyn ; elate 2i»lh luly. -Lieut. Hughes to 
act ai qu. mast, and lnterp. to 39th N I., during 
absence of Ltcut. Ottlcy oil lurl.; date 2d and 
25th May. 

Cornet F. B. Seton to Join riding siho il at Ban- 
galore. 

Aug. 18.— The following order confirmed :— Ens. 
White to act .is adj. to 47th N.L, during absence of 
Lieut. Hughes; date 29th June 18 i ). 

Cornet Ashley Tottenham removed from ruling 
school to do duty with 4th L.C. 

Aug. 17.— Ens. F. Vardon to do duty hth N.I. 

Assist.Surg. G. W. Watson to do duty with H.M. 
45th regt. 

Aug, 20.— Assist. Surgs. C.C. Linton and Thos. 
Willy to do duty with H.M. 57th regt. 


Fort St. George, Aug. 20.— ' Sub. Assist Com.Gen, 
Lieut. W. C. Macleod to l)e deputy assist, com. 
gen., v. I)yce dec. 

Lieut. James Robertson, 9th N.I., to be sub. 
nssist. com. general. 

Messrs. J. K. Mayer and T. T. Smith admitted 
on cfetah. as assist, surgs., and directed to do duty, 
former under medical olttcer In charge of general 
hospital at presidency, and latter under surgeon of 
Horse Artillery at st. Thomas' Mount. 

Assist, burg John Brown to lie surg. \pe New- 
lyn dec. ; date of rank 14th \ug. 1833. 

Acting Medical Storekeeper surg. H. Atkinson 
to be mcdicnl storekeeper at President y, from Jet 
Feb. 18.(2, v. sladen prom. 

Surg. Sir Thomas Scvestre, k t.s. to be surgeon 
to l.unatic Asylum, from dd Feb. 1832, v. Atkin- 
son. 


Returned to dutv.f torn Europe. — June ‘23. Vete- 
rinary Surg. N. F. Clarkson — Julv 2. \ssKt. Surg. 
Geo. Hopkins, 23. Surg. (i. \. Hcrklots, 

M. n— Aug 9. MaJ. V. Mathias, 14th N.L— Capt. 
J. W. Harding, lltli N.I —(’apt. C. f». Scott, 1st 

N. L— Ens. H. \. Tromlet, 17th N.I.— Assist. 
Surg. Thos. >V ill v.— 13. Maj B. Ulake, 45th N.L 
—Capt. James Uuclvauan, 1st L.C.— Lieut. James 


Arrivals. 

Junk 23. Runnymede, Wildridgc, from Bom- 
bay — 25. It 1 pie 1 /, Lloyd, from I.iv erpool— 27.1'mr, 
Fawcett, from Port lands.— 28. Judith, Ager, from 
Cape of Good Hope and Mauritius.— 29. Resear, h, 
Ogtlvie, from London; and Carnatu, Proud- 
f<H)t, from Mauritius.— July 3. H. M. S. Alligator, 
Lambert, from Singapore.— 9. Hemoolen, Powell, 
from Liverpool and Colombo.— 13. hints George, 
Creed, from London.— 15. lend William llentinr.k, 
Hutchinson, from Calcutta.— 18. H. C. sloop of 
war Cwte, Rose, from a cruize. -19. /,« Emile, 

Ducom, from Bordeaux and Pondhhcrry 20. 

Metope, Pollock, from Mauritius —22. Isiurentia, 
Ttibk, from Pondicherry.— 23. Thefts, Boothby, 
from t livelong.— 28. Sir 4/ . hihnld CamjMl, Ro- 
Iwrtson, from Port Louis.- \i «. 3. Rayonnait, 

Yanloin, from Hourlion and harikal 1. Elphin. 

stone, short, from London.— 8. 11. M. s. f'/c- 
dam, tel, Haney, trom l'miiomalUv, and Lady 
honnutt’iit/, Mom ru ff, from London. -12. Ahho- 
ton, Muitllewoith, from London, Madeira, Mau- 
ritius, and Ceylon.— 14. F.tnmee, Gerard, and Jean 
Inure, Langlois, both from Mauritius.— 18. Ju- 
liana, Taibutt, from Calcutta; and H. M. S. A/n- 
guunne, Plumridge, from Kedgeree. 

Departui rs. 

Junk '23. H. C, S. Rw kinghamshire, Shea, for 
Calcutta.-27. II. C. Ch. S iMrkins, Campbell, for 
Calcutta.— 28. Arab, Snarkes, for Calcutta.— Jut . y 
3. Ripley, Lloyd, for Calcutta— 4. Research, Ogil- 
vle, for Calcutta.— 6. Yarn, Fawcett, for Calcutta. 
—11. Judith, Ager, for Calcutta.— 14. Hrncoolen, 
Powell, for Singapore.— 18. Thalia, Bldeti, for 
Calcutta— 20. H (’. sloop of war (dote, Rose, on 
a cruize— 21. Miio/m-, Pollock, for Ennore.— 25. 
Thetis, Boothby, for Calcutta — 28. Prinee George, 
Creed, for Calcutta.— A uo. 4. Bnyonnais, Vanlom, 
for Coringa.— 7. H M. S. Alligator, Lambert, on a 
cruize.— 8. I^idyKsnnuu'ay, Moncricff, for Calcutta. 
—Ilk 1/idy \funeo, Aiken, for New South Wales. 
—11. Runnymede, Wtldridge, for Singapore and 
China; and lend William iientinrk, Hutchinson, 
for London.— 20. H. M.S. Maguwnne, Plumridge, 
on a cruize— 22. Abbe, ton, Shuttleworth, hr Ma- 
sulipatam— 25. Juliana, Tar butt, for London. 


MARRIAGES AND DEATHS. 

marriages. 

June 28. At Salem, Lieut. John Symons, lftth 
regt. M.\.l.?to Harriet, second daughter of the 
late Dr. Wmgrovc, of Keynsham, near Bristol. 

— At Madras, Mr. Wm. Ry lands, of the Com- 
missariat Department, to Mary, eldest daughter of 
the late \dj. John fireen, Madras N. V. Bat. 

July 17. \t Raiahmundry, G. J. Waters, Eaq., 
of the Civil Service, to Harriet Eliza, only daugh- 
ter of the late J. Cooke, Esq., of the Meaical Es- 
tabruhment. 



US!.] Re ^ lcr - 

* A t Pondicherry, Mr. Chriet. ChAteller, of 
T JjjJe, to Anne, only daughter of Mr. A. Pagel, 

“^AtOotacamund, Thos. M'Goun, E<q., 
of Cmithstone, Ayrshire, to Mary Elizabeth, only 
daughter of the late Capt. Jas. Maclean, Argyle 

rt o} n ' aTm adrfts . ('apt. C. G. Scott, 1st regt., to 
rmilv. daughter of Capt. Coffin, 11. N. 

iJetV' At Cuddapah, Lieut. John Win. Nixon, 
i:th regt. Madras anny, to Cecilia, third daughter 
of the late T. Lambert, Esq., of Melford, County 
oalway, Ireland. 


DEATHS. 


Way 24. At Vtzagapatam, Lieut. Edmund Peel, 
Carnatic Europ. Vet. batt., of apoplexy, aged 31. 

June 2. At Bangalore, Augusta, wife of Capt 
j. (i. Collins, H.M. 13th Light Drags., tnher 25th 


' i'j. At Bcllary, of cholera, Bell, wife of Major 
( Migie, H.M. 55th regt. 

— At llydrabad, Mrs. D. M'CaJlum. 

]i,. At Kainptoe, near Nagpore, James Edward, 
infant son, and on the 23d, of cholera, Priscilla 
\nn, wife of Lieut. E. Clutterbuck, 5Uth regt. 
Madras N.I. 

lit. \t Vellore, Catherine Hutchison, and At Ra- 
jah's Choultry, on the 2<)th, Cornelia Bernard 
infant daughters of Brev. Capt. Heard, H. M. 62d 


regt. 

At. At ^ectabuldee, Mrs. C. Hinton. 

21. At Vellore, Charles Harrison, only son of 
( apt. J. II. Campbell. 

— At Black Town, Mrs. T. Oliver, aged 32. 

21 At Masulipatam, Fred. Guntamour, Esq. 

— At Tellicherry, Catherine Maitland, wife of 
John Vaughan, Esq, - 

— At Tellicherry, Assist. Surg. Thomas Ward, 


M.n. 

2*). At Pixmamallee, of severe remittent fever, 
contracted on the march from Bangalore, Brev. 
( apt. Heard, H.M. b2d regt. 

n). Mr Win. fl. Crquhart, eldest son of the late 
Win. Urquhart, Esq , of Madras, aged 21, 

— At rotulirherry, Gregory M. Ifaboom, Esq. 
.lulu 1. At Madras, Ensign James Hacking, of 
ilit IMh regt. N.I. 

2. \t Pursewaukanm, Mr David Blair. 

1 At Madras, Mrs. J. Hall. 

I At Bangalore, Juliana Maria, daughter of 
( ipf. Straton, 11th regt. L.C. 

— of i holer, i, Mr. (ohn Lloyd, sen., aged 511, 
F\ uiinier Revenue Board Mine. 

\t the Conoorc Ghaut, Netlgherry Hills, Su- 
mo Caroline, wife of Lieut. K. V. P. Holloway, 
12 1 regt. N T . 1., and adj. of corps of pioneers. 

— At the Lunatic Asylum, Monsieur A. Chap- 
pey, treasurer of Pondicherry. 

12. Mrs, Mary D' Roque, aged 40. 

II At Cochin, of childbirth, Maria, wlfcof Capt. 
l harles Evans, 61st. regt. N.I. 

14. At Sadras, Mr. Q. Briethaupt, master atten- 
dant at that station. 

1*). At Madras, in consequence of a full from his 
horse, two days previously, by which his skull was 
fractured, Geo. Smith Gibbs, Esq., of the civil 
service, aged 22 years, second son of hir George 
Gibbs, m.ij., of Bath. 

17. At Kamo tec, Supernumerary 2d Lieut.G. M. 
Lethbridge, of the artillery. 

— At Bangalore, Troop Qu. Most. Thomas 
Avery, of the artillery, 

13. At Trepassore, of cholera, Surg. George 
Henry Rutledge, H.M, 56th regt. 

22. At Madras, Charles Philip Gordon, Esq. soh- 
' itur, Supreme Court, aged 4/. 

— At Madras, Mrs. Thos. VVilmot. 

2 r > At Cuddulore, Mr. Andrew Me (’ally. 

2'i. Mis* Elizabeth Me Intire, aged 20. 

23. At Secunderabad, Louisa, youngest daughter 
of the late lloliert Lee, Esq., of Walthamstow, 

! I /ex, and sister to Capt. Henry Leo, 11th regt. 
V L, aged lit years. 

•tl. In ramp, at laulnah, Lieut. Andrew Dyce, 
of the 3!kh regt. N.I. 

„ 1. At Bangalore, Capt. Arthur Watkins, 

7th regt. L.C., superintendent of the riding esta- 
blishment. 

L At Bangalore. F.uphemia Catherine, wife of 
( apt. Eyre Evans Bruce, ?5th regt. N.I. 

4. At Madras, Mr. Charles II. Butler, of the 
town Major’s office, aged 22. 
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m' a ♦ ^l a< ras * Mls * Mary Trlvett, and 7ft. 

i i A* Madras, Mr, Win. Twlgg, aged 40, 
pi m 1 *? a ^ ra *» Superintending Surg, william 
Fleet Newlyn, of the northern division. 


tiomlup, 

GOVERNMENT GENERAL 
ORDERS. 

FULL TFNTAGF. TO OFFICERS. 

Bombay Castle t July 4, 1833.— In con- 
forinity with a communication received 
from the Supreme Government, the Right 
lion, the Governor in Council is pleased to 
modify the G, 0. under date ‘Jd Dec.18‘29, 
and to sanction, from the ‘23d of May last, 
the grant of full tentage to the officers of 
every European corps and detachment on 
this establishment, except those stationed at 
the presidency. 

SAL ARIES AND ALLOWANCES TO ASSISTANT 
COM MISS A lilts GENERAL, * 

Bombay Castle, July 4, 1833.— With rc- 
feience to the Gov. G. 0. of the 13th Oc- 
tober last, the following further regulations 
are promulgated ; — 

1st. A third assistant commissary gene- 
ral, in charge of both commissariat and 
bazar duties, is permitted to draw retros- 
pectively from the 18th October last, tho 
departmental pay of the next superior 
grade. A second assistant commissary 
general so situated is not to have any in- 
crease of salaiy. 

‘2d. The total amount of the additional 
allowance ispiyalde to the tlmd assistant 
who may be in actual peiformanec of the 
duty ; no ofliccr absent fiom his station 
being entitled to any portion thereof, 

3d. At temporary cantomncntcommands, 
the salary of the officer in cliaigeof the 
bazar, and the allowance for establishment, 
are to be reduced, each to rupees fifty per 
mensem, whenever the troops at the station 
shall not amount to two corps of the line. 

-1th. The monthly camp bazar nerritks 
shall be furnished, at the stations below 
specified, by the commanding ofliccr, vti. 
Sholnpore, Ahmtdnuggur, Iihooj, Mulli- 
gaum, Baroda, and Hursole. 


CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, Ac. 

Territorial Dcjhii tmtnt— Revenue. 

July 8. Mr. G. JL Pitt, to be sti|tcrmimmiy 
assistant to principal collector of I’oonah. 

29. Mr. Gilbert Malcolm to lx* assistant to col- 
lector of Ahmctlmiggur, anil to lx? pirn ml under 
orders of first assistant at Nas.sk k. 

Aug. 6. Mr. \V. W. Bill, to acting first assis- 
tant to collector of Ahinedabad. 

Jud truil Department. 

July 2 «. Mr. 11. E. Golibmid to act as assistant 
register to Court of Suddcr Adaw lut. 
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Furlovfh .—. July 24 Mr. Thoma* Ogilvie, to 
England, for three yean. 


MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

Bombay Cattle, April 26, 18.YI.-The following 
temporary arrangements confirmed :— Lieut W. 
Chambers, 13th N.I., to act as line adj. at Dapoo- 
He, during absence of Lieut. De l’Hoste, on leave. 
— En*. F.C. Wells, 15th N.I., to perform duties 
of Mahratta interp. to that regt., from Oth April. 

April 27.— C'apt. W. H. Jackson, 12th N.I , to 
have temporary command of Nat Vet. Bat., v. 
Spratt proceeding to Europe. 

Hap 2t> and June 24.-The Hon. Court’s orders 
of 13th Jan. 1830 recalled, and the undermentioned 
Cadets to be comets, 2ddicuts., and ensigns, res- 
pectively ; leaving the dates of their respective 
commissions for nnal adjustment on their appoint- 
ment to regiments i—Cuvnliy. W. F. Curtis.-- ir- 
tWery. E. S. Ulake, Edw. Welland, W. Massif, 
G,tl\ Kennett, T. C. Pownall, G. A. Puiei', C. 
R, Dent, J. V. Turner, I). Erskine, K. J. Baynes, 
C. Yorke, Cl. I*. Haynes, John Pottinger, (,. 1*. 
Sealy, W. (’. S.iy, (1. K. Bill.— Kmpueert. John 
.Skirrow.— Injunti //. C. I). Mvlne, Win. Reynolds, 
W.C. Erskine, M. F. Co, don, (i. 11. Robertson, 
11. Cr.uroft, A. Welstead, F. M. Milne. Edw. 
Wood, W. R. Simpson, T. Perilval, 1‘. E. War- 
burton, A. J Hodgson, J. L. Iluidley, II. P. II. 
Ilockln, A. Price, H. B. Rose, G. R. Remington, 
W. ('. Bowen, A. Crawford, J. G. Forbes, A. 
McDonald, II. J. Barr, C. Mellersh, II. J. Wil- 
loughby. 

June til).— Kitroprnn TleyL Ens. R. P. Hogg to 
be Interp. in Mahratta language ; date 15th May 
1833. 

Juh/ 5.— I lent. A. Bumes, 21st N.I., assistant 
to resident in Cutch, to proceed from Calcutta to 
England on duty, under oiders of Supreme Go- 
vernment. 

Capt. Jopp to be placed, from 1st Sept. 11133, 
under entire control of surveyor general of India. 

July !).— mh N.I. Ens. A. Goldie to be lieu t., v. 
Munt invalided; date 5th July 1IM3. 

Ens. C. I). Mylne to rank from 5th July 1033, 
and to lie posted to 26th N.L, v. Goldie prom. 

July 11. — The following teirqiorary arrange- 
ments confirmed:— Acting Ens. W.C. Erskine to 
act as interp. to left wing 7th N.I. at Ratcote, 
from 14th Junc.-Surg. R. Pinhey to take charge 
of medical store department at presidency, during 
absence of Surg. Walker, on sick cert. 

Corps of Engineers. 2d- Lieut. Geoige Wingato 
to be lst-lleut., v. Kennedy dec.; date of rank 1st 
July 1833.— 2d-laeut. Jvhn skirrow to take rank 
from 1st July 1833, \. Wingate prom. 

July 13.— Supernum. Lieut. L. Brown, 5th N.I., 
admitted on ell’ectne strength troin loth Aug. 
18)2, v. Colquhoun dec. 

W/i N.I. Lieut. W. Maunsell to lie capt , and Fns. 

G. H. Bainhrulge to lx* lieut., in sue. to Mckec- 
ver, dec. ; date of rank 15th Oct. 18.12. 

Ens. Wm. Reynolds to rank from 15th July 1033, 
and to Ik* post eel to 6th N.L, v. Bainhrulge prom. 

July 1‘t. — Infant/ 1/. M.i|or I). Wilson to lie 
lieut. -col , v. DuuMen ille dec. ; dale of rank 8th 
July, 1831.— Maior J. Livingston to be lieut.-col., 
v. Pearson dec , loth ditto ditto. 

Hth V.f Capt. J. Keith to he major, and Lieut. 
P. M. Melv die’ to he capt. 111 sue. to \V ilson proin., 
8th ditto ditto —Supermini. Lieut. J It. Ilihherl 
admitted on eflectivc strength fiom Uih July 1833, 
v. Melville prom. 

18f/» N.I. Capt. G. Moore to be maior, Lieut. 

H. James to be cant., and Ens. D. Davidson to be 
lieut., In sue. to Livingston prom. 1 date of rank 
llith July 1833. 

Ens, W. ('. Frsklne to rank from 10th July 1833, 
and to be posted to 18th N.I., v. Davidson prom. 

July 22 — Lieut. C. W. TremenhecTe, of engi- 
neers, to proceed to Dharwar, and place himself 
under orders of principal collector. 

July 93.— The following temporary arrangement 
confirmed Lieut. II. Stcxkley, 7th N I., to Act 
as Mahratta interp. to 4th N.L, while doing duty 
with tt. 


Bombay. [J A!<t 

July 29.— Messrs. Wm. Sullivan and John Cn 
mond admitted on eftab. as assist, surgeons, 

Auff. l.-Brev. Capt. W. Williams, H.M. 40th 
re^tjj to be interp. on personal staff of Combin' 

A up. 5.— Comet W. F. Curtis to rank from S6th 
July 1833. and posted to 1st L.C., v. Tudor cadi, 
iered. 


Returned to duty, from Europe.— July 29. Tleut, 
Col. E. H. Bellasis, engineers. — Capt U. m, 
Cooke, 19th N.L— Lieut. G. A. Hughes, 15th N.I. 
—Ens. F. Twynam, 21st N.I. 


FURLOUGHS. 

To Europe. — April 25. Capt. W. Spr&tt, 4th 
N.I., for health.— Capt. H. Pelham, Kith N L, 
for health.— July 19. Lieut. G. Wilson, 28th N.L, 
for health — 30. Assist. Surg. P. Gray, for health. 
—Aug. 1. Col. S. Strover, commandant of artil- 
lery (to proceed in December). 

To Calcutta. — July 22. Surg. V. C. Kembail, 
3d member of Medical Board, for three months, 
on private affairs. 

To China,- July 9. Capt. F. Crosslcy, 02d Ben- 
gal N.I. , for two years, for health (eventually to 
Europe . 

To ,SVv». — July 26. Mr. G. W. Blachley, of pen- 
sion list, for bix months, for 1 ealth. 


SHIPPING. 

Ahitnlh. 

Jt i.y 12. Sultana, McGregor, from Mocha. — 
14. La I'm tolr, Boussent, 'from Bordeaux and 
Mauritius. — 17. Want Ihbhv, Whtdbome, from 
Rio do Janeiro.— 18. H.C.S Lwthci Castle, Har- 
ris, from London and St. Helena. — 19. Lady be- 
veishutn, Ellerby, from London; and Lady of the 
1/ike, Pearson, from Singapore. — 23. Spence, 
Hurdle, from Port Glasgow; and Bufftm, Pass- 
ment, from Bordeaux, Cape, Ac.— 24. Oulnare, 
Bulley, from Singapore.— 25. Surrey, Kemp, from 
Sydney, Batavia, and Java Head. — Auo. 2. Lon- 
don, Pickering, from Liverpool — 6. H.C. hng 
Pahnurus, Elwon, from Juddah and Mocha.— 8. 
Rupee, Lewis, from Mocha. 

Departuies. 

Ji ly 15. Cumin tan, Blyth, for China. — lfi. 
Mirtr/ea, Metcalfe, for Liverpool.— 21. Ktizabeth, 
Blenkinsop, for Calcutta; and H.C.S. Thames, 
Pidding, for ('him— 22. Hall, Hughes, for ( al- 
cutta.— 10. H. C. Ships Lnc/jy W/lville, Shepherd, 
Fai auhai son , Cruickshank, and Herr/in dshi/e, 
Ford, all for China; and Diamond, Huxwell, for 

London 31. H.C. brig of war T/y/is, Nott, for 

Red Sea : and R/rui/tlan, Lilburn, for Calcutta.— 
Aim. I. Sa/ah, Whiteside, for Penang, Malacca, 
Singapore, and China.— 2. La I'm tale, Bousseut, 
for China; and lb /a, Thompson, for London.— 
9. L mb/ of the Lake, Pearson, for Singa)>ore.— 
II (titlnme, Bulley, for Calcutta. — Af ary Bitty, 
Wludhorne, for Liverpool. 

BIRTIIS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

June 13. \t Surat, the lady of Capt. D. George 
Dull, loth r. gt., of a son. 

Ju/v'h \t Belgaum, the luly of J. G. Moyle, 
Esq., sup. surg. **. D. D., of a Son. 

16. At Uyculln, Mrs. J* A. Cummins, of a daugh- 
ter. 

1". U Rutnagherry the lady of J. A, Forbes, 
Esq., civil service, of a son. 

21. At Ahmcdnugger, the lady of R. Mill*, 
Esq., civil service, of a daughter. 

27. At Colaba, Mrs. G. F. Andree, of a daugh- 
ter. 

28. At Bolarum, the lady of D. S. Young, Esq., 
of a son. 

— At Girgaum, the lady of Capt. B. M. M. 
Cooke, 19th N.I., of a daughter. 

2>. At Colaba, the lady of the Rev. Joseph 
Laurie, minister of the Scotch church, of a 
daughter. 
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tilt surgeon in the H.C. service, to Lucy Caroline, 
youngest daughter of the late W. H. Hayes, Esq., 

Uf tVin U f ,-lctl .nrrir* RtfiiWilMt. 


youngest aaugn ter oi uiciaw n. n. 
„ a* Cochto, Lieut. 0. Leacock, 5Ut 0 f the H.C. civil service, Bencoolen. 
toAnna, only daughter of Major _ 

^AuSabad, Haughton James, 

e ^of the 1 Bomtey/my , to Elisabeth Martha, $tngapOltf • 

l’f d MAhm^ated, James Holland. Eso.. extra 
Ltcamn to His Exc. the Commander-ln ; ( 


on); 


**•/**■"■_ ,.v his Exc. the Commanaer-in-chicf, 

qu-mait. geo., northern 90 . The Rev. K. Danah, to officiate Me 

3w.SSrS.J» S Ohm. tfilrd daughter of Jatuee ,„„fty aachaplarn. 

Burn«*> Esq.» of Moutrose. - 


APPOINTMENT. 


DEATHS. 

tune 81. At Baroda, Mr. J. H. Bennett, aged 27. 

it M Uharwar, of acute dyjenterya.Ieut.J. 


™ At Dharwar, of acute oyirnwy. 

«; Kennedy, engineer corns, second son of the 

1 r»r Alex. Kennedy, Madras establishment. 

7 At Malllgaum, suddenly, of apoplexy, 
Lieut^ ( ol. John &U Dunsterville, commanding 

'Tm eolith, Unit. Col. Edward Pearwn, of 
41 W AhSlfirilUaJ^e. daughter of 

C t.'At“tonah, in hi. 20th year. Thorny ret- 
v.n of the Commny’s service, youngest 
;!;,i al ;,id q ;ur°/ivmg sonlf the late Dr. Edward 

^'MBonK'Mary, daughter of D. Green* 

h, U; f ?7." \riySSMrs.A. F. Stone, wifeirf the 
Re\ . C. stone, of the American mission, aged 34. 


DEATH. 

July 4. At Singapore, John Gordon, Esq., late 
commander of the ship Hurmajee Human,**, or 
Bombay. 


Cridon. 

pjVIT. APPOINTMENTS. 

24. Walker, Esq,, to be assistant to collector 
of Colombo. „ _ 

E. s. Waring, Esq., to be assistant to collector 

of Galle. 

maraiacfs. 

Mm 20. At Colombo. '■ l "-- Rcv. E. 
S^a«C»'4 M ifh»chouac. S .«r 

Plymouth. thc Ucv . Thn.na, Kllncr, 

mer House, near Shelilela. Me Kenney, 

July II. At ( olomlK), the Be\ . . ^ 

° f «• 

Botanical Garden in this ulamt. 

DEATHS. 

-S:isaS^|i 

Dutch government, aged 7A 


isle of France. 

marriaoe 

May*). CapL T. Francis to Miss Sarah Mary 
Marston. 

Caps of ffiopf* 

marriaoe. 

r„,,,04. At Mcoa Bay, ( apt. John Burton, of 
the bug Mwna tUtC of the Ulxrburne) , to Mu» 
Mary Robinson. 


g-t. Sieleita. 


fHalacca. 


marriage. 

June 11. At Malacca, Thomas Oxley, Esq., as- 


Mil ITA B y APPOINTMENTS. 

Srpt. 30, 11133.— Major C. ^ninpon. St. llclrna 
regt , at his own request, M- 

on full pay mid allowance* of his rank ihorw « 
lowance' excepted), , 1 , 1 ^ 0110^.^1 of Hon. 
the Court of Directors; date lst Oo. ll 933. 

V.eMer * t'o 'be ' lieu u prom, i all from 1 st 

R. Spiller to be garrison quart or-mas- 
t cr, Tom 1st <>'t. 1KH. V. Seale prom 

rapt. McMahon to be superintendent of Chi- 
ruse from IstOit. 1H33. v. Spiller. 

llrev Capt. W. O. Kennedy, St. Hc- 

k£ Srito?. StatSmmb-ry of military store*, 
v. Ashton dec. 

MARRIAOE. 

Oct 23. At the Church in James’iTown.t'mn* 

DEATHS. 

j um 20. Ens. Edward Charles Burt, Oth regt- 
"XtelcIfU John Cock., of the M regf. "om- 

ta ?4 Mr. John Sull.nrljnd. agM I", wood ™ of 

M 0 ,“J ciTcUi' “joS A.IUon. of .loM. 
IUlcna arullcr,, military com..m»ry, age-d*). 



DEBATE AT THE EAST-INDIA HOUSE. 

\ _ 


East India Home, December IBM, 1833. 

A Quarterly General Court of the Pro- 
prietors of E;u»t* India Stock was tfii| day 
held at the Company’s House in Leaden- 
hall- street, tor the purpose of declaring a 
dividend from Midsummer last to Christ- 
mas 1833. 

The court not having been made spe- 
cial for any pat tioular business, the at- 
tendance was very thin. 

The minutes ol the proceedings of the 
last court having been read, 

The Chairman (John Loch, Esq.) in- 
formed the eouit, that the statement of 
the general affairs of the Company, com- 
ing up, as far as they related to India, to 
the 1st of May 1832, had not been re- 
ceived, and therefore could not be laid 
before the court as they ought to be, pur- 
suant to a by-law on that subject. 

The Chairman then laid before the 
court a list of the superannuations granted 
by the Company since the last general 
court; also a return of the expenses ot the 
lloyal East- India Volunteois, which 
would shew that the expenditure in re- 
spect of tliut excellent body was less by 
£1200 than the estimate. 

HALF-YEARLY DIVIDEND. 

The Chairman next informed the court, 
that the Court ot Directors had come to 
an unanimous resolution, to recommend 
to the court of propiictuis u dividend of 
five and a quarter per cent, on the capital 
stock of the Company, lor the hull-) ear 
commencing on the 6th of July last, ami 
ending on the 6th of January next. ; and 
he therefore now begged to move, that 
the dividend on the capital stock of the 
Company he at the rate of five and a 
quarter per cent, for the halt-year ending 
the 6th of January next. 

The Deputy Claw man ( Henry St.Georgc 
Tucker, Esq.) seconded the motion, 
which was put and carried unanimously. 

SHIP RARObSA 

The Chairman said, that he had next 
to inform the coutt, that the Court of 
Directors had on the 4th inst. come to a 
icsolution by the hallo), to take up the 
ship Barossa by contract, for the convey- 
ance of three iron steam-boats, their en- 
gines, kc. to India; that the lianma 
had to be peculiatly fitted up for the con- 
xcyancc of the several parts of the boats 
and engines, boilers, &c. so as to convey 
them with the least possible danger uf 
injury; that the expense ol this fitting 
up, anil the whole expense of the voyage 
out, was to be covered by the payment 
of £3 per ton. 


EQUALISATION OF DUTIES ON EAST AND 
WE9T-INDIA SUGARS. 

Mr. Weeding rose for the purpose of 
bringing forward the motion of which he 
had given notice on this subject 

Mr. Fielder would beg to ask the hon. 
proprietor, whether by his motion he in- 
tended to include East* India rum as well 
as East- India sugars. 

Mr. Weeding said, that the motion 
which he would soon read to the court 
did not expressly mention rum : but it 
was intended to include the productions 
of India generally in the petition to be 
founded on the resolution. 

Mr. Fielder was anxious to know the 
exact course which the hon. proprietor in- 
tended with respect to rum, for (cries of 
“ Order!'* after which,) 

The Chairman called on Mr. Weeding 
to proceed. 

Mr Weeding began by expressing his 
regret at the very thin attendance in the 
court on this occasion. This was the 
result, he was persuaded, not of nidiffe- 
icnce on the part of the members ot the 
general coin t to questions affecting the 
interests of British India, but to the 
w-ant of publicity as to their proceedings, 
which he hoped to sec corrected by some 
means. When a notice was given at one 
court of proprietors of a motion to be 
made at a tutnre court, no means were 
generally taken to announce the tact, and 
then gentlemen, before the coming 
round ol the next court, were apt to for- 
get the notice given. It would not be 
very dilhcult to remove this want of pub- 
licity to the important questions so often 
standing over for discussion from one 
court to another. The object of the mo- 
tion he was about to submit to the court 
was to insure an equalization of duties on 
the sugars imported into this country 
Irom the British possessions in the East 
and West-Indies. At the present mo- 
ment the duty on West-India sugar was 
only twenty-four shillings, while that on 
sugar from the East-Indies was thiity- 
two shillings per cut. In the article of 
rum also, the production of sugar and 
the sugar-cane, which might be manufac- 
tured in large quantities in the East- 
indies, there was a similar inequality of 
duty in favour of the produce of the 
West- India colonics. The duty on rum 
from the latter was nine shillings per 
gallon, while that on East- India rum 
was fifteen per gallon. This inequality 
it was the object of bis motion to 
remove : and it would probably he more 
satisfactory to the court if he were 
to make them acquainted with the terms 
of his motioif in the first instance; he 
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should therefore read it. He then rood : 

« That a petition be presented to the House of 
Commons, praying that hon. house to pass a law 
bv whicti sugar, the production of the British pos- 
sesions in the East-Indies, shall be admitted into 
the United Kingdom at an equal rate of duty 
mth sugar imported from the British settlements 
m the Mauritius, Amenca, and the West-Indies." 
Should this motion be carried, it was Itis 
intention to propose the adoption of a pe- 
tition to the House of Commons, which 
)h> would now also read, in order to put 
the court in possession of all that he pro- 
posed to recommend to their notice and 
approbation. The hon. proprietor then 
read the following 

"To the Hon. the Commons of Llie United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland in Parliament 

assembled; 

0 The humble petition of the Eost-India Com- 

pany, sheweth, 

ti Th.it during the last session of parliament 
your lion, house, in concurrence with the right 
fmn. the Lords spiritual and timpor.il, and with 
the sanction of his Majesty, passed an ait for 
continuing in your petitioners the government of 
the British territories in the East- Indies tor a fur- 
ther term, your petitioners undenting, lor the 
penfxl of their Holding the government of those 
ti intones to discontinue the carrying on of any 
hade fur their own prolit. 

" That jour petitioners being impressed with a 
deep sense of the importance ot the trust com- 
mitted to them, are anxious to administer the 
government of ludia with advantage to the people 
of that country. 

"That your pel itioners contemplate a serious 
impediment in the due exercise of this trust, in the 
loniinerual restru turns which are imposed in the 
form of custom duties upon many of the produc- 
tions of British India, in their introduction into 
the United Kingdom. 

" That among these productions sugar, an article 
indigenous to the soil of India, and capable of 
being cultiv ated to a vast extent, is sulpov ted to a 
heavy and unequal duty compared with sugar 
imported from the Mauritius and the British 
colonies in America and the West- Indies. 

“ Th.it while it has pleased parliament to add to 
tile is;, ildi diinents of British India, by which the 
expenses of its government will be Im reused, your 
pi lit loners submit that it is due to the people of 
that country to mcouiage the eeeltivatnmof their 
land, by wniih their prosperity would be aug- 
mented, the public revenue ire maintained, and 
the means of meeting the additional expense's of 
the government be mote easily secured. 

" Your petitioners also se limit , that in the 
altered relations of commerce between (treat Bri- 
tain, the East-Indies and China, to which the act 
of the 3d and 4th of William IV. chapter 115, has 
given rise, the people of India will lx* deprived of 
Inc profits of the Company’s trade, in wniih they 
before largely panic mated, while they will still 
have to provide, under less favourable circum- 
stances, Inc means of remittance to this country , 

In a sum of not less than i“ J, non, two sterling an- 
tidily, to meet the territorial charges of India 
winch are payable in England. 

"That while these alterations arc more imme- 
diately ami largely conducive to the interests of 
the United Kingdom, your petitioner* trust that 
India will not seek in vain at the hands of the 

1 nited Parliament the protection of equal laws, 
tlie encouragement of the productions of her 
industry, and the opportunity of multiplying the 
resources of her country, whu h a just and liberal 
polity would aflord her. 

" These resources have ever been the means of 
prosperity to the parent state, and Great Britain 
will largely benefit herself in the very act of ren- 
dering justice to India. 

" Your petitioners therefore earnestly entreat 
that your hon house will Ire pleased to admit the 
productions of British India, and more especially 
the article sugar, to be imported into the United 
Kingdom at the same rate of duly as is charges! 
upon similar articles Imported from the Mauritius 
and the British colonies in \meTica and the West- 
indie*. # 

“ And your petitioners will cser pray." 
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The object of the motion and the 
prayer ot the ‘’petition appeared to him, 
and he felt persuaded that they wonld alto 
appear to the court, so just, so reason- 
able, so thoroughly based on the broad 
principle of equal justice and of fair anti 
honest dealing, that he considered it 
almostPsuperfluous to ttse any arguments 
in their suppoit. It seemed so natural 
to conclude, that the subjects of the same 
government, whether they lived in the 
east or in tho west, should be treated 
with equal justice by the state which 
got ernod them, that it must be a matter 
of surprise to many, and of regret to all, 
there should be occasion tor the motion 
with which he troubled them. To point 
out the injustice ot the jn notice which 
prevailed, was not very ditheult. Indeed, 
considering what one now' heard on every 
side — of the liberality and (an ness ol public 
measures— of the abolition of monopolies 
and of protecting duties — and of the 
application ol the principles of tree trade 
and lair competition, — it was most sur- 
prising that such a sinking violation of 
those principles should be allowed to 
continue longer amongst our liscal and 
commercial regulations, (Hear, hear f ) 
— Slutme it was, that il should ot thi* 
time and hour he necessary to call upon 
the repiescntntnes of the people to put 
an end to a system so unjust in its appli- 
cation- ( Hear ' } The blame, however, 
did not rest with the members of that 
court at either side ot the bur. Attempt# 
had often been made by the Company to 
icinove this injustice done to India, and 
to have the inhabitants ot our Kast- Indian 
terutories placed, with respect to the im- 
ports ol their produce, on the same footing 
as our other colonies. Many years ago, 
as far hack as 1792, the attention of the 
General Court was called to the question 
by an lion, anil learned gentleman (Mr. 
Handle Jackson), who, for the happiness 
of his friends and of those who respected his 
honourable zeal and talents, was still living 
a memlier of that court. Tins gentleman 
took the lend on that occasion, and reso- 
lutions weie passed enjoining the Direc- 
tors to endeavour to ohtuin an equalization 
of the duty on sugar. Thnt motion did 
not attain its desired result. In more 
recent times — in the year 1822, the atten- 
tion of the General Court w as again called 
to the subject, and the Directors were 
requested to inquire into the operation of 
the duties as they then existed on haflt* 
India sugars, as compared with those 
imposed on sugars from the West- India 
colonies. On this occasion the order of 
the court was of an extended nature. 
The Directors were required to investi- 
gate the circumstances attending the 
culture and manufacture of sugar in 
British India, and the ground and effect# 
of the regulations which obstructed its 
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consumption withirtfthe United Kingdom. 
They did so, and, with ^diligence and 
ability much to their credit, they presented 
in the same year a voluminous report 
fraught with most valuable information 
on the subject. This report, gpd the 
documents accompanying it, were ordered 
to be printed, B^nd were no doubt^ the 
hands of most of the members of that 1 
court. Againj in the spring of the year 
1823, the subject was brought under the 
consideration of the court by an hon. 
bart. (Sir C. Forbes), whose ardour in 
the pursuit of every measure which tends 
to improve tire condition of the natives of 
India, and to strengthen the connexion 
between India and Britain, is well known. 
This gentleman took the lead on that 
occasion. lie was ably supported by 
another hon. gentleman, now a member 
of the Court of Directors (Mr. Tucker), 
who, for the honour and credit of the 
East- India Company, and lor the welfare 
of India, had been recently placed in the 
distinguished situation of deputy chairman. 
The resolutions brought forward by these 
gentlemen, after a memorable debate of 
two days, succeeded by a ballot, were 
carried by a very large majoiity. The 
Directors were desired to apply to bis 
Majesty’s ministers m the first instance, 
and if they failed in prevailing upon them 
to do justice to India, they were enjoined 
to present petitions to both houses of 
parliament tor the same object. The 
Court of Directors, well knowing, that 
inquiry would in all probability obtain the 
end desired, applied to the government to 
authorize the appointment of a committee 
of inquiry in parliament on the subject of 
the sugar duties, but they wen* refused. 
They had no alternative, but to present 
petitions to both houses of pailiamcnt, 
agreeably to the resolution of the general 
court, which was done m the same jear. 
These petitions were not successful. In 
1830 the question waS again brought 
before the general court on the occasion 
of a reduction in the duties on Wcst- 
India sugars, while the duties on East- 
Iiulia sugars were allowed to remain at a 
dispropoitionately high rate. The same 
arguments were again urged by the advo- 
cates of the equal claims and lights of the 
natives of our East- Indian possessions, 
and though, as heretofore, they were left 
without any reasonable answer, or any 
% possible refutation, they were, he regretted 
to say, not more successful than on any 
of the preceding ^occasions. He mcn- 

. tioned those circumstances to shew, that 
if the government persevered in a grievous 
wrong towards our East- Indian colonies, 
the East-India Company had no partici- 
pation in it; but that, on the contrary, 
the majqjrity of the members of that court, 
both within and without the bar, had done 
all in their power to remove the evil, of 


which complaint was so justly made. The 
present time wa9, he had reason to hope, 
more propitious, for a renewal of their 
efforts, and the success of their endea- 
vours. Exclusive privileges were now 
exploded— monopolies were condemned, 
and there seemed to be a general assent 
to the proposition, that all classes of hig 
Majesty’s subjects were entitled to equal 
justice, whatever were their station and 
occupation, and in whatsoever quarter of 
the world they resided, whether they were 
natives of the torrid or of the temperate 
zone, whether they were nearer to or 
farther from the |pat of government. 
( Hear , hear ! ) Whatever may have been 
the practice heretofore, it seemed now 
the general opinion of the country, that 
every colony or distant settlement had a 
claim in justice and sound policy to equal 
rights and equal protection from the 
mother country. ( Jffiir. hear l ) It was 
this feeling which pervaded the land of 
England, and animated the^breasts of its 
people, which would, he trusted, secure 
for them the accomplishment of their 
object. They asked on the part of India 
for no preference, protection, or favour; 
they desired only that the productions of 
her soil should be admitted into the 
United Kingdom on equal footing with 
the productions of other British posses- 
sions. Was this asking too much ? 
f Hear ! ) Was it seeking any thing more 
than that to which, on common principles 
of fair dealing, she was fully entitled? 
But had India no higher pretensions than 
this, for asking to bo placed on the same 
terms as to her produce with other British 
colonies? He would contend that she 
had pretensions to which no other British 
colony could lay claim ; because it could 
be proved that India conlcrred benefits 
upon England to an extent to which no 
other colony could pretend : she had 
therefoie claims on our gratitude, as well 
as on our sense ot justice. He might 
cite a variety ot instances in which this 
claim couJd be made out, but they w r ere 
well known, ami he would not take up 
more ot the time of the com t than was 
unavoidable. By the latest return which 
had been made to parliament it appeared, 
that for the year ending the 5th of Janu- 
ary 1833, there had been exported to the 
East- Indies and China, in the produce 
and manufactures of the United Kingdom 
to the extent of .4*6,521.532. Is. Id.. 
while during the same period of time 
there was exported from the United 
£ingdom to all dur West- India colonies 
an amount only of £3,729,521. J 4s. 2d ., 
so that the East-Indie9 and China took 
nearly double the quantity of the produce 
and manufactures of the United Kingdom 
to that which was taken by the West- 
Indies. Would it be supposed after this, 
fce was almost inclined to ask, would it be 
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on*lt«rotl^ that the parliament of Gfoat ask, possible t<f contemplate* such ah 
lliitninatul Ireland shall give a preference outlet for the profile of our domestic 
10 the West over the East ? If they did, industry, witl#ut perceiving the incaleu- 
it would be said that they were ungrateful table benefits wflfch it must confer on this 
i- well as unjust. He would not dwell country? gut look also at the effects 
mi the huge fortunes which were made m which *vmt1<Vfollovv to India herself from 
that country (through the instrumentality sucji. ^.intercourse. The cultivation of 
oi good govern itu nt, he would admit), niul he* ifiternnl resources, giving, it would 
which were brought home to be spent do* employment to her papulation, would 
here, though much might he said on that •'TOaVOiu'in more contented and happy 
point — ami what, he repeated, did Imln wider British away* It would tend to • 
,:dv in return tor those advantages? She make them daily more and more enhght- 
MMiglit for no exclusive right -no peculiar etied, and India, beihg cvei, as she now 
pnvilvge; »H she requested was, that we was, the blighted gem m the Hutudi 
should extend the same protection to her crown, would then become its most 
produce, which we <fcd to the hjmilar pro- powerful mid profitable support as a 
duetions ot our otl\er colonial possessions, colony. ( Hear, hrar !) She would then 
Leaving the question of gratitude out ot indeed be able to make us a suitable 
consideration, let in look. Hut it was return tor all the good winch we might be 
not merely an abstract sense ot justice, the means ot confenmg upon her, and 
and of gratitude tor benefits received, on forinukmg her understand her tme interest, 
which their hope^f success vveie founded. Hut it might be said that India was not 
Let the statesmen and the people ol Eng- able to supply us with the whole quantity 
laud look to the wide field of nroni sc of sugar necess.uy lor our consumption, it 
opened to their view by giving encourage- the \Vi >t India colonies should (ail us. 
meiit to India in the cultivation ot hci lie begged to deny tlmt statement, as 
land. lie wai* much stiuck with one, not resting on any suie foundation. We 
among many other excellent points on had never put the productive powers ot 
this .subject, in a pamphlet recently pub- India, as to the growth of sugar, to a fair 
li-hed by Mr M.utm; and time were *tml She had never got It om us tlmt 
many ot Ins statements in which lie hilly cncouiagemcin lot the cultivation of her 
(onnured. and which weie nitre than land, wlnt h should induce her to extend 
‘ iilhcmit to bc.ii out his (Mr. Weeding’" ) it to any huge scale; but as far as alio 
•ligament. It was, lie thought, peilcctly lmd gone, she had pioved that her powers 
dear, that India \Vhs willing to take our ot piodiiclmn might lie c.iiued to almost 
niiimifiictmes, it we took so much ot her guy extent winch out wants could demand, 
pioduiv as would enable her to cultivate He had a letter tiom a gentleman in lion- 
her land. She would take our cotton gal, who stated that lie had on his sugar 
clothing in evil mge toi hei sugars and plantations raised 2,000 hogsheads ot 
other produce. It we looked at it merely sugar and 1 ,000 puncheons ot mm, in the 
with respect to this one aim le oi cotton yeai , but that nut having a market open t» 
alone, see the extensive maikc! winch it inm on any fair terms here, ho wits obliged 
would open to our man ufaetiues. It was to dispose ot it in uglier countries ; hut 
admitted that there was in India a popu- he was certain that u a fair niuikct weie 
kit ion ot at least one hundred millions of offered, India could produce sugar to any 
inhabitants, directly or indirectly subject reqmml extent. Not finding any otHfr 
to our control — and it was calculated, on mode of disposing oi pint of his stock to 
what he consult?! ed very sulhcient data, advantage, hefhis obliged tu refine a part, 
that the humblest peasant or eooley and dispose of it us he could amongst lus 
would be a consumer ot at least twenty neighbours. See then wlmt they would 
yards of cotton clothing in the year, at a do, by tin owing this means ot product ion , 
value of sixpence a-yard, or ten shillings out of employment; they would dcpiivc 
m all. Nmv taking this, winch was the India to the same extent ot being the 
lowest calculation, as the measure ot the consumers of our manuhictures. India 
whole consumption, there’ would beat was at one time nianulactiuing to a great 
once an opening for our cotfbn cloths to extent. We had since then, by our supc- 
tlie extent ol titty millions sterling a-year. rior machinery and skill, driven them out 
How would not such a market for our . of that employment ; but they would now 
cotton add to our lesourees as a mami- be well content to become cultivators, 
faeturing count! y ! ( Jlcar, hear!) lie and leave manufactures to us, if, as hC 

said this on the a%umption that India before said, we tod; their produce in 
would be content to $eve to us the manu- exchange for our commodities. Eut ua 
faeturing trade, for which ive w f ere so also look at wiiat would be the etlect Of ^ 
much better fitted,. being well content this upon the British consumers of East- 
with the cultivation of land, provided \vc India produce. This was a point of view - 
agreed to encourage that cultivation, and in which he had not inteiuhd to look at 
to take her produce in exchange for our it; tor lie thought it would be suihnci^* 
mamifucturcd urticies Was it, lie would for him to w h< w, that we were bound to. 
<h>iat. Journ. N. b. VoL.ld.No. ID. • (<*) ^ % 

# 
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the cause he had pointed«out, as an act of 
common justice tq^ndia ; but it was 
impossible, in looking at till whole ques- 
tion, to leave out of cqusideration tlmf 
part of it which concerns England ; for 
the encouragement of the cultivation of 
India sugar became a question' which 
concemeiL us ah, if the supply fr&jn'the 
West-Inafes should foil. Thut#as a 
point of view in which the quetfion was 

, of the highest inteicst to every person in 
the country. lie him hi; foie .said that he 

did not think the question was one which 

required many arguments to bhew lib 
justice and bound policy. They were 

apparent in the veiy terms of the propo- 
sition which ho had laid down , but he 
could not avoid reading un extract from 
a petition to the British Pailiumeut from 
the European and native inhabitants ot 
Calcutta, assembled on the 15th of Decem- 
ber 1829. The statement there put forth 
was so reasonable, and the arguments in 
support of the elaiin of the petitioners so 
unanswerable, that lie was surprised how 
any British ministry could have refused 
assent to them. It was, however, to be 
regretted, that the truth and justice of a 
statement were not always successful 
advocates in the cause in which it was 
made. lie would now read to the court 
a short extract from the petition . 

,r That your petitioners, Ilritiuh ."nd native 
Inhabitant!! of Calcutta, are animated with senti- 
ments of loyalty to the ( rown, and anxious to mul- 
tiply and draw closer the til's of Interest and affec- 
tion which conned the two rountins, by the 
removal of thouc legal obstructions to the appli- 
cation of British skill, capital, and inilu.try, to 
the commercial and agrii nltur.il resources of 
India, which are no less incompatible with national 
prosperity, than repugnant to the laws, bj uhuh 
all other British colonies amt dependencies are 
governed. 

" Your petitioners prefer no claims to exemp- 
tions, favours, or privileges, at the expeme of 
any class or description ff his Majesty's siihjmts. 
and seek no other stimulus to the advancement ot 
this country in wealth, knowledge, and .iviimla- 
tkm in all the elements ot penlu strength, and 
prmte happiness, than would lesult from a fair 
participation of the care and conhclencr of par- 
liament, from the reception of ^products on the 
payment of equal duties, ami front those judicial 

safeguards of person and property, wlmli nine 

long been esteemed the birth-right of Knglislimeii." 

# The extract which he had just read, 
would fully *\|»lum cite object of Jus 

motion, nod would afford un answer to 

the question put by the /toil, proprietor 
(Mr. Tickler J, as to whether it was ius 
intention to include in Ins motion un 
equalization of the duties on rum as well 
as sugar. 1 1 is object was to obtain an 
equalization of the duties on all articles of 
die produce of India. He thought it but 
justice that the du^s on all articles of 
tyist-Indin produce should be the same 
> as those on the similar produce of our 
other colonics. Jmlia pi educed cotton, 
* coffee, sugar, silk, indigo, spices, and 
many other important ai tides ot com- 
*iucree. She Iwd the means of raising 
• nearly all flic articles produced in tropical 
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climftes,and he believed It might be said, 
to as great an extent as the wants of this 
country required. We, therefore, as 
large consumers of most or all of those 
articles, were in a situation which enabled 
us to do justice to this our most important 
colony, by placing the articles of her pro- 
duee on the same footing in respect of 
duties ns the similar productions of other 

colonies. Undfflthese circumstances, be 
ti uxted that the Court, as the peculiar 

filial dians of the rights and interests of our 
Indian population, would give its unani- 
mous assent w the motion which fo 

idiom d now eribinit- The hon. prvpriltUl 
concluded hy detivc^pg in the motion 

which he had before read. f Hear , hear , 

heart) 

Sir Charles Forbes seconded the motion, 
and expressed a hope that it would meet 
with the unanimous support of the Court. 
He concurred with his hon. friend who 
brought it forward, in regretting the very 
thin attendance on a question of so much 
importance, lie was sorry' tlfht when the 
hon. proprietor had determined to submit 
the motion, he luid not endeavoured to 
obtain a special meeting of the court for 
the purpose of its consideration, which 
he might easily have done, or that he had 
not had the pi csciit court made special 
for its discussion. Either course was 
within his reatfli, and either would have 
given greater publicity to the notice, and 
have probably secured b much more full 
attendance. However, a more full couit 
could do no more than conic to the same 
conclusion which he trusted the present 
court would an i ve at, that of giving a 
unanimous vote in suppoitof the motion, 
and ot the petition to be founded upon it 
to the House ol Commons. He should 
wish that they would also agree to send a 
similar petition to the Loidi. 

Mr. IVmhntf here suggested, that ns 
the matter related to the imposition ot 
taxes, the petition was m this case con- 
fined to the House of Commons. 

Sii C. Fallen observed that might be 
very true, but still, for many reasons, he 
should like to have a petition to the same 
effect presented to the House of Lords, 

to which tlieic could be no objections. 
lie did not feel it necessary to trespass on 

the time of the court ut any length in 

supporting the motion, for it appeared to 
him that there was only one view which 
in justice and fairness could he taken of it. 
lie was disposed rather to confine himself 
to an expression ot his earnest hope that 
the subject would be warmly taken up and 
supported in the House of Commons. 
He was the more anxious on this subject, 
as the friends of India, and the advocates 
of her rights and interests, had much to 
complain of the want of attention to 
Indian interests in that bouse. It was 
not because those subjects were not un- 
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deretood, but because there seemed a sort 
of apathy to matters relating to India. 
Why, he need only take the case of the 
bib which were introduced last session re- 
lating to India and China ; he more particu- 
larly alluded to that leading bill which put 
an end to the Company as a trading body 
With China, and added so greatly to the 
hui<icns of the peopje of India— -that 
lull, the passing of which he should 
lament RS long as he fixed. What was 

the course taken with respect to that mea- 
sure ? Was there any thing which COlllfl 

he called an opposition to timt m i 

NO ~fa principle of the bill was 
tamely acquiesced 40 , and it ffUwwecl 
to go to a second reading with as little op- 
position as if it were a mere turnpike bill, 
ami indeed with much less opposition 
than many such hills had toencounter. And 
how was it met in the committee ? With 
scarcely more 0 ^ opposition to its details. 
Thne was one of their directors not now 
present, who he regretted had offered 
very little* opposition to the measure, 
or indeed paid it any great attention, 
lie wished that that lion, nnd learned 
member had paid the subject as much 
attention as he had paid to the unfortu- 
nate Poles, in which he entirely coin- 
cided with him ; he hoped, however, 
that that lion, and learned member 
would make amends bf his attention 
to the petition winch was before the 
court, and would give it the benefit of 
lus great talent and vigilance, and that no 
opportunity would be omitted of urging 
its prayer on the serious consideration ot 
the house. 1 1 is I 1011 . frictul (Mr. W'eed- 
nig)g)md lead to the court an extract 
truin a petition to the House of Com- 
mons, agreed to at n meeting of 
European and native inhabitants ol Cal- 
cutta in 18^9. In every thing stated in 
that petition lie fully eoncuued, for all 
the statements were tine enough, and 
could lie tally demonstrated; but he was 
sony that Ills lion, (licnil had not read 
another extinct from Mr, Martin’s 
pamphlet on the same subject, taken from 
a petition ot the Hindoos, presented by 
Mr. Cutlar i'ergusson, in June Ift.'te, 
"Inch went more fully into the detail oltlie 
grievances complained Ot, and blit'll Cfl 
bow heavily they pressed upon the people 
of India. Mr. Martin had truly said . 
“ Every encouragement is held out to the 
exportation from England to India ol the 
growth and produce ol foreign as well as 
English industry, while many thousands 
ol the natives, who a short time ago de- 
rived a livelihood from the growth ot cot- 
ton and the iimmifaetuie ol cotton goods, 
arc without bread, ui consequence of the 
facilities affouled to the produce of Ame- 
nca and to the manufacturing industry of 
England ; but sugar, to the production ot 
which the lands of the petitioners might 


be turned, is ‘loaded with such heavy 
duties in England, effectually to shut 
,the market Against the industry of the 
East- Indians, \wlicn turned to this 
particularlfrommodity.” This was the 
opinion not only of the native manufac- 
turer^ but was a feeling which extended 
over die whole of our Indian flpssessions. 
He MA in his hand a letter written by a 
native of India, under the llombny Go- 
vernment < luted % 10th of June 
at o time when they wore in pipwtutinit 

of some siirli changes as had since bum 

effected \>y tho tvguslatuie, with report ti. 
India. At'vvr a variety of’ arguments’ , all of 
\n(i\c(i \\MVd to tho mid nint h in: 

was disposed to give entire to the public, ns 
a proof of what the natives were capable of, 
and to shew that the events in this coun- 
try relating to India were closely watched 
and attentively considered by them, the 
writer proceeded to suy, in the only ex- 
tract which ho should read. 

Mr. S. J)non asked whether the lion, 
bart. had any objection to read the whole. 

Sir C. l'orbcs said, that his only ob- 
jection was, that he was anxious to save 
the time of the court as the letter was of 
considerable length. lie would, there- 
fore, confine himself to that part, of if, 
which more jwrticularly dwelt on the 
subject of which ho was speaking— 

Mr. S. Dixon thought the court wtmld 
be better able to form its opinion of the 
ajguments, if the whole letter were 
lead— 

Sir C. Forbes repeated that for the rea- 
son ho had assigned, he would confine 
himst ll to one extract. 

Mr. Wccdimj submitted that the hop. 
bait, ought not to be called upon to read 
more ot the letter than lie pleased. Ho 
had a perfect right ip read only such part 
ot the document as lie thought proper. 
(Hear, hear!) 

Sir Forbes then proceeded to ftnd 
the extract. The writer said, “Were 1 
to enter farther into the subject 1 should 
only tire your patience. I could furnish 
much usclul matter, and point out how 
your land and other revenue might be ill- . 
creased, while it gave broad and employ- 
ment to thousandl who now labour under 
great indigence mid distiesn, and are 
becoming desperate, and can he cnui/O tllC 
willing instruments of dtheoiile/ifed, am- 
bitious, and designing men. They want 
only a tew- bold and enterprising iron to 
head and lead them. You have ruined 
India, partly by remitting the fortunes 
you Acquire lieie tq^Kngland, and partly 
by your monopolies. Your extcnsive iqj- 
poifs into Indiaot your cotton inumifac-. 
ures by macluneiy, are n great evil to the 
laboiinug class, inasimnli as they tend to v 
enrich a few at the expense and rum ot 
thousands. You formerly toqjc the cotton 
manufactures from India and derived ar 
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ment, and materially injund pnr Indian 
revenue ; and given a convincing proof that 
you look more to thevvelfaicot youfc&ves 
and country tlmn to that of thej^br 
Indians. You have drained India% all 
you could, and have left nothing for others 
to drain, but a large^mpire to preserve, 
which, would cost infinitely moie than it 
will be able to pioduce, even under 
good management, and in profound peace 
and tranquility, for, at least a rjuaiter of 
a century to come. The system you are 
now pursuing ot decreasing your military 
establishments and curtailing sal aries, &e. 
has given great cause for discontent, and 
is pregnant with danger of which you are 
not aware, or it you are, you think lightly 
of. It will prove to be ‘ penny wise and 
pound foolish 1 The depressed state of 
the agricultural peasanty of India, and the 
had administration of justice in the native 
courts requuo the mine Hate attention of 
the Company, in whose hands I flunk the 
government would work better than in 
the king s, whkh would throw opencveiy 
tiling to European settlers, and thcieby 
as I said More, drive the natives to des- 
peration and ichelhon. 1)<> away your 
monopoly of the cotton mamildchne, 
and take as you did before that ot India 
You will increase your revenue, and make 
reduetionsand retrenchments mini ccssary, 
Eet the fortunes you acquire he spent 
here, and then the natives will like you 
better, and every thing will have life and 
truth in this statement, and whilst this 
leelmg was veiy strong m Calcutta, it 
was equally so on flic west, an m ( [,. 0 | 
India, and indeed tliUMiglmur (lie whole 
ot that Empire II,* hope}, thcic- 
fore, that under these circumstances the 
petition founded upon the molmn hetoie 
the Court, would he agreed to una- 
nimously, mid that it would 1 l»e A.ilmisly 
supported in the House of Commons by 
those in that house, who, fium then con- 
nexion with India, ought to have its in- 
terests at heart. I!o was suit* it would 
have the cm dial support ol the lion 
member loi Middlesex, of whom he 
must say that on all occasions he 
had shewn himself the smceie timid 
to India, and had been the stiennoiis 
advocate ol hci best nit, rests; and who 
he was smp would, ns he had done before, 
cleaily shew that no mteiest would be 

unjustly dealt with by the concession to 
the natives of India, ot that, which ns 
a Hritish possession, was their undoubted 
right. As to the ease of the West- India 
colonies Ik* was noiiv t() flunk that they 
vv eie gieatly deputed, but this was no 
ground tor w ltliholdmg justice from In-ba. 
The situation m which they wne placed 


affoid for giving them a protection at the 
expense of other colonics, a protection 
which they neither sought nor desiicd 
All they desired was to he placed upon ail 
equal footing wifb. other Hritish poss^. 
sinus. They nsk|ff no more. {Hear, heart) 
He did not know to whom it was intended 
to entrust the presentation of the petition 
the House of Commons. He wished 
his hon. friend (Mr. Weeding) had a scat 
m Pailia ment; though he owned that 
would place him ji had company : 
still lor the sake of India he should like 
to see him there, that the people of that 
country might have the benefit ofhis zeal, 
activity, and ability. Such a man was 
much wanted to wake up the at- 
tention of the House tQ Indian affairs 
He would admit that the right lion, the 
President of the Hoard of Control was a 
man eminently qualified for that duty, 
and that he had the (food of the people of 
India at heart, hut it happened unfortu- 
nately that he had sometimes an ex- 
traordinary way of shewing it. Il e 
hoped, however, for the sake of coiims- 
teney, (it such a word was to be found 
in the vucabulaiy ol the reformed par- 
liament, ) that that light lion, gentleman, 
if he did not undertake to present 
their petition, would k least he tound 
amongst irsmo*«t zealous Mippoiteis, con- 
sidering the pair lie had heretofore taken 
in the House upon the same subject. 
(Hear, hr<n ') 

Mr. S. Ihrnn said, that it was his 
intention to enter into any lengthened 
..lgi'menls in opposition to tlu> motion 
Inline the rum I ; but lie could not help 
lemaikmg on the manner fh which the 
lion mover had Inbound to make out a 
case, which, at the commencement ot Jiis 
speech, lie had said was so self-evident, 
that it did not icquuo any niguments to 
he advanced m it, suppmt. He rogicfted 
that, as the lion, piopnetor had thought 
it light to bring loiwaid the motion, 
means had not been taken to give it 
gi enter publicity ; lor in tliatease, he (Mr. 
Dixon) thought that lie should have moic 
suppoit in the view which he took of tlx? 
ease, than he was likely to have at pre- 
sent. He would admit that the hon. 
piojiiietor had the light to bring the 
subject loiwaid at a court as the 
present, even without a notice; hut unless 
much publicity w ere given to his intention, 
it could not he expected that at n eouit. 
at this pciiod of the year, theic would he 
any very nimicious attendance, wlieie the 
groat maionly, like him-*elf, could not 
anticipate any othci business than the 
usual declaration of a dividend. How- 
ever, even if the attendance vveie more 
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numerous, what could he, who was con- 
nected with the West* India interest, ex- 
( >eet m a court of East- India proprietors^ 
Connected us he was, and had been for 
vo ninny years, it was natural that he 
should take a very different view of the 
question before the court, from that of 
die great majority of those who sur- 
i minded him; and it was just as natural 
I that he should expect fotye outvoted, if 
ho were to put hh opinion in h shape in 
which the sense of thg court could be 
taken upon it. But though it was not 
Ins intention to »ffer any amendment to 
the motion, yet he would beg to offer a 
lew remarks on tin* observations which 
had fallen from the lion, mover. In the 
first place, let him tell his hon. friend, 
that the golden age which lie lmd de- 
scribed as certain to follow the importa- 
tion of East- India sugar, under equalized 
duties, would nevpr arrive. If the sugar of 
the East- Indies were cultivated to-mor- 
iow to the full extent which the hon. 
piopuetor seemed to desire, he (Mr. 
Dixon) would nssuiehim. that the results 
would not be so very flouiMimg as he 
seemed to think. He had hi en lor sixty, 
or about sixty -three ycais, connected with 
the sugar-tmde, and ho had seen many 
ii.ttteimg prospects held out, which he 
knew had never been icalucd. He had 
that veiy day offered some\ery good St - 
K itt’s at titty-two shillings, of which 
twenty-four wuo* ;l fo be ]>aid as duty: 
and when the lieight and all the other 
marges upon it weie paid, it did not 
leave quite ten shillings to deli ay the 
mst of cultivation. What, then, would be 
tin 1 situation ot the West-lndia glower, 
it the sugar were allowed to come m horn 
the K.a^t- Indies on the pay incut of equal 
duties? For his own pait, lie would 
say, that lie ffever Knew the situation ot 
the West- India colonies woise than it H* 
at present- When, thcielme, he henid 
the hon. mm ec talk ol the golden jm»s- 
poets, and the \ny pro-primis results 
winch this rouutiy might expect liom 
the importation ot East- India -ugai, he 
would beg leave to tell linn, that such 
prospects rested upon no solid Inundation. 
What would he the situation ot this 
omintty, were the whole of the iclincis 
were thrown cut ol employment? He 
would contend, that it East- India sngais 
were thrown upon the market, at the 
same duties as the West- India sugars, 
the result, while it might hung a very 
slight advantage to the eonsnmeis, would 
he fraught with ruin to those who em- 
haiked their property m the pioduction 
of either article, and with a consequent 
seveic loss to those whose manufactures 
were sent out in exchange lor those .su- 
gars, Under these circumstances, he 
eonsideied the jnesent motion not called 
lor, as it must, it success! ul. be fraught 


with the ruin of colonics already labouring 
undar the most severe pressure. 

, Mr- fueULr supported the motion. 'Hie 
hon. pioprietor who last addressed thu 
coiut had eOt, in Ins opinion, fairly stated 
the question. 1 lit* plain question was, 
not tft h jjdlKT we should involve our We>t- 
I ndiaffcohmies in mm, but wither wc 
should adopt the fair and just principle, that 
eveiy nun should lie allowed to import an 
article of necessaiv* consumption from 
those of oiii own colonies, liom which he 
could obtain it cheapest and most suited to 
bis purpose; not forgetting, at the same 
time, to do equal justice to the uutuinl 
wants and feelings of the colonists gene- 
rally, to whom England is so much in- 
debted. Looking at the various reports 
before the Bntisli parliament, and at the 
progressive, indeed most rapid increase of 
the consumption of sugar in Kussia and 
in other northern nations, he would con- 
tend that the growth of the cane in the 
West- 1 ml in colonies was not tqu.il to one- 
fouriliof the demand, even at the present 
period; noting tnoie particularly the se- 
rious i eduction whit hhad taken place from 
time to time in the cxpoits from thnfcc 
islands. At one period, before the revo- 
lution in St Domingo, the importation 
into Europe fimn that colony alone was 
not much less than the cnoituous quantity 
of two million cwts. of sugar annuuUj, 
though at piesent not exceeding forty or 
titty I tints, m the coui-e of the year. In 
looking to the, wc must hear in mind fho 
declining state of Baihadoes in the growth 
of the sugai-cane, though the supply Irom 
that island was once coienleted to be inex- 
haustible. And also the lacl that Jamaica 
alone now supplied half as much as all ll>6 
listed our West- India colonies put toge- 
ther. And it would be admitted tlml 
Engl uid had no culamly of even the pre- 
suit siant) supply loiitinuing fiom those 
sum ecs, (heai ') indeed he must express Ins 
great mu pi iso that England emild he con- 
tent to depend toi the supply of what must 
lie now (.unsullied a common nitvsary ot 
lile, upon so slight a foundation a. upon 
tlie mueriam tenure ol the West- India 
island-', cultivated as tiny Wiie by the 
fun id and unnatiiial Inborn cd human 
beings in such an unhealthy climate ; more 
pailKtil.nl) al tei ivpuitncmg the result 
<d‘ Si. Domingo asserting and maintaining 
its own mdi pentlence, ami ol the extrnoi- 
dmary diminution ol its sugar exports 
vvliiib bad followed mum dt. ill ly upon that 
event. Has it not the relore, he would 
enquire, been fully cxemplifii el, that the 
A Incan would not cultivate the sugar-cane 
beyond a Mitliuency for Iris own immediate 
consumption, anti in no wise lor that of 
other nations '* lie would seriously ask, 
what situation England would be in for 
Mijrar Mippl’os. it the other Cairibheail 
islands were te> follow tin. example of St. 
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Domingo? which, though ho hoped (ho 
day would he far distant, he feared, they 
most certainly would do. What, be te* 
prob'd, would then become of die boasted* 
. supplies, if we were to depend wholly or 
mainly upon the produce of the West- 
Indies ? (Hear, hear /) Were we,, in that 
event, t<£ seek supplies from the Brazil s; 
from other parts of South America ; from 
Batavia, or from the Isle of Bourbon ? 
(and by the toy, it was pretty clear that 
much of that island’s produce already had 
found its way to this country as Mauritius 
sugar.) (Hear!) Ought we not rather, 
whilst we had the means, to turn ourselves 
with prudent foresight to India, our most 
valuable but greatly neglected colony? In- 
dia/ indeed the district of Bengal alone, 
with proper encouragement to the cultiva- 
tion of its sod, would )ield a sufficient 
supply not only for our own consumption, 
but would enable England to supply all 
Europe with sugar. This was the posi- 
tion which he laid down; that the West- 
Indies, not affording a supply equal to 
one-fourth of the demand, and even that 
supply a most uncertain one, we were 
bound to look beyond them, and clearly 
to ascertain from whence an uninterrupted 
supply tftighl be obtained with most cer- 
tainty, and with advantage, not only toom- 
selves, but toour other colonies, more parti- 
cularly to India. (Heat 0 lie would not 
largely dwell on thep.iinlttl subjects of our 
exclusive encouragement to the forced and 
unnatural West- India mode of cultivation, 
mulcting us ns it were the gaolers of the 
Afi icons, confined against their will, in 
islands four thousand miles distant fioin 
their own home and continent. There 
were other topics also connected with this 
subject which he should passover, in order 
to come at wb.it lie considered the gi and 
feature of the case, namely, the obligation 
on this country to take some steps to alle- 
viate the distresses notoriously existing 
amongst our East- Indian popul.it ion. 
And the obligation was die greater, since 
u great pail of these distresses, if not the 
whole of them, was brought about by (bo 
changes occasioned in Indian industry by 
the suciessful competition of British ma- 
chinery. What was the situation of India, 
according to the latest accounts from all 
the presidencies? lie found by the ac- 
counts which came down to June last, that 
in a small district of the Bombay presi- 
dency, there were no less than 'Mi, 000 
individual^of our own fellow subjects, 
the Hindoos, suffering the most severe 
privations from want of employment. 
This was a statement made on what he 
might' tall Official authority. He found 
also stntemehts in the public newspapers, 
but for die Siilheiiticity of which he could 
• not vouch, which gave similar descriptions 
of the extreme distresses prevailing in 
other paitsof India, Accounts teceived 


from Vellore, described the inhabitant! 0 f 
that and the surrounding country to be | 
a state of extreme distress, indeed of ^ 
folute poverty and misery, He (bund it 
also stated that the Madras papers describe 
the condition of the people of that pre»i. 
dency to be one of almost entire desti- 
tution from the^want of provisions, occa. 
sioned chieHy by ttif want of employment. 
In the Calcuf|#j9ifj)i?rs we were also in. 
formed thSt not less than 70,000 persons 
(our own fellow ^ubjects, the Hindoos), 
had been obliged to leave their homes iti 
the mountains, in search of food and em- 
ployment in the low land districts. (Hear, 
hear!) These were circumstances which, 
considering the closely connected and 
truly valuable relation in which England 
stood towards India, imperatively called 
upon all England, and more particularly 
on the East* India Company, to unite its 
utmost strength, and urge the BritishLegis* 
lature to take immediate steps for the per- 
manent relief and good of that immense 
empire, and its 100,000,000 of inha- 
bitants, to whom we had been so much 
indebted for more than two centuries. 
(Hear, hear !) He did not, indeed he could 
not, in the least agree with certain hott. 
proprietors, that England could give this 
relief by inundating India with British 
manufactures, for God knew that India 
bad had already too much of our mamilac. 
tores, as in inct English manufactures 
were mainly the cause! of India’s present 
sufleritigs. But lie (Mr. Fielder) must 
contend that this countiy could, not only 
without injury, but on the contrary with 
great benefit to itself, relieve the whole 
empire of Biitish India (of more than 
halt a million of square miles in extent^ 
by doing only mere justice to her; by 
opening a British maiket for the produce 
of her soil and the labouf*of her inha- 
bitants, more jiai ocularly as respected the 
piodiae of the sugar-cane, and taking 
such produce in aid of the enormous lc- 
nuttaneos of several millions sterling re- 
quired to be transmitted iannually to 
England. (Hear!) How, he would se- 
riously ask, were those remittances to find 
(licit way into this country, unless wc 
consented to take on fair and equitable 
tcims the produce of the Indian soil ? It 
was impossible, in the present deplorable 
state of India, that she could furnish ru- 
pees, gold, or indeed nny of the precious 
metals. How then was she to forward, 
year after j ear, the required remittance of 
several millions to be paid in this country 
on account of this company, or of private 
imlividvals, or as the returns of commer- 
cial consignments ? We ought, in short 
we must, as well on the score of sound 
policy as of strict justice and common hu- 
manity, be content to leceive East- India 
produce, particularly that of sugar, or re- 
mittances to England must be com- 
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pletely out of the question. (Hear, heart) 

1 As to the capability of India to supply 
»be demand of this country, not only foj 
lls 0W n immediate consumption, buf for 
the supply of all Europe, and indeed of 
all North America, there could be but 
one opinion. It was clearly stated, in the 
various report, to whiefi reference had 
been made, that there W*s a sufficient 
ijuan'ity of land in Ttidid for such a 
growth of the sugar canc<; and they also 
satisfactorily proved the.spontaneotiH, free, 
and exceeding cheap labour of the Hindoo 
in its culture ; a»d in particular he would 
mention that it appeared that a single 
Hindoo with his two bullocks and a 
plough would petform as much in an East- 
lndian sugar plantation as twenty or twen- 
ty, five African negroes could, or at least 
would, in a West- India climate. [Hear ’) 
The Hindoos were strongly attached to 
their native country and to its natural pro- 
duce, and more especially to the culture 
of the sugar-cane. The cane was from 
tune immemorial held sacred, as well by 
the ancient as by the modern Hindoo, and 
there was not a landholder (in those parts 
growing the sugarcane) who did not of 
Ins own free will and accord cultivate his 
patch of sugar cane, as well as of rice and 
other articles. It was invariably the Hin- 
doo mode of employing the soil to which 
they were much devoted. The culture of 
the cane, not being as in the West- Indies, 
a forced and unnatural mode of cultiva- 
ting the soil by human instead of animal 
labour, but was (be repeated) consideml 
by the Hindoo as a pleasurable, as well as 
a beneficial and sacred employment. He 
( Mr. F ) conceived, that if a market could 
be obtmned by admitting East- India su- 
gars into this country on the same tenns 
as those from the West- Indies, there could 
be no doubt “that the cultivation of tlic 
sugar cane throughout the whole cam- » 
paign of India would , become so exten- 
sile as to make England the grand sugar 
market for all Europe and Noitliern Ame- 
rica.— (Ifedt .) — It should (lie must again 
repeat,) also be borne in mind that the In- 
dian cultivation was altogether voluntary 
on the part of the*natives. It was not a 
cultivation carried on by human beings 
dragged from their happy native homes, 
ami confined against their inclinations as 
prisoners in far distant islands, on a dif- 
ferent continent, and stimulated chiefly 
by the force of the scourge, or other un- 
feeling and unnatural means, On the 
contrary, the cane plantation work in In- 
dia was performed chiefly by animals, and 
the Hindoo looked upon the cultivation 
with pleasure, and as a beneficial employ- 
ment. The whole employment was of the 
Hindoos' an involuntary free-will, with no 
task-masters — no compulsion in the least 
degree — no punishment whatever to the 
Hindoo augur grower, save in his being 


denied a market for the produce of his 
Ovrn*nattve soil ami of his own industry •— 
ii* car > Jwr.)- He (Mr. Fielder) sub- 
mitted that we were bound then, even in 
this view of the case, to encourage that ' 
natural and praise-worthy occupation 
which ^came home to the good and proper 
feelings of the Hindoos, and not in effect 
to tell them that, though we taxed them to 
the utmost, they should not cultivate 
their own soil in tits way most pleasin'* 
and most beneficial 1o themselves and 
that should they do so, we should shut 
them out from a market to other British 
colonies.— [Hear.)— He must once more 
contend, that ns the supply of sugar from 
the West- India colonies was so greatly 
insufficient for the demand, we were 
bound for our own sakes to encourage 
cultivation in that country, which with 
proper encouragement, was fully willing 
and able to supply us with sugars to Any 
any extent. And above all we were 
bound in every point of sound policy, 
good feeling, mu! indeed common huma- 
nity, to give encouragement to agricul- 
ture in India, as thousands and tlfousnmis 
of its inhabitants were in a state of desti- 
tution for want of employment, (/fear *) 

We having first deprived them of their ma- 
nufactures by the successful competition 
of British machinery, and next having 
discouraged them from cultivating their 
soil by excessive taxation with other im- 
pediments. He would moreover add, 
that as India seemed almost stripped of 
her rupees, England as a matter of neces- 
sity, if she expected remittances of se- 
veral millions sterling annually, must 
receive Indian produce, for she would 
have no other alternative than the taking 
the productions of India or nothing, 
(//car) He should conclude, by giving 
his cordial support to the petition to l’ar- 
liament for an equalization of duties on all 
articles of Indian production, more parti- 
cularly on sugar ; the culture of the cane 
being considered by the Hindoo as one of 
his most pleasing, beneficial, and sacred 
employments. (Checrt.) 

Capt. Gowan regretted that some more 
extensive notice had not been given of 
the present motion. If thcie had, pro- 
prietors would have come prepared for its 
discussion. It was, however, fortunate 
for him in the few observations that lie 
had to offer, that this wus one of those 
motions which required little prepa- 
ration for its discussion, to it re- 
quired but very little argument to 
convince any unprejudiced person of its 
justice and propriety. He could qot but 
join in the regrets expressed by those 
who had preceded him, at tlus jokingly 
thin attendance on this occasiofi,’ and „ 
more particularly within the bar, where 
he believed that not one-half of their di- 
rectors were in attendance. How different 
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was this conduct from the professions 
put forth by those ‘gentlemen, wbeB*caik* 
vassing the propm-tors for their vote4r*j 
what a contrast did this apathy afford \r 
• the fulsome* assurance-* given on those 
occasions, that they would be most dili- 
gent to attend to all tlio.se inattets which 
etfect the interests ot the Company, or ot 
those millions who weie in an especial 
manner pluectUahdcr their care. If one 
were to'-ftidg&fioni the piescnt state of 
the court 1 — one might not unreasonably 
infer that the intciests ol India w ore not 
those which the pioprictois looked after, 
but their own — and as seemed to be the 
opinfcm of the hou. propnetor on the 
floor. (Mr. Si l>ixou) — they came to the 
coufl to vote the largest amount ot divi- 
dend to themselves — having done njncli 
they appeared to he imhlleient to the 
condition of those from whom those divi- 
dends were in great mcasuie to come, 
lie should have expected on an occasion 
like tli£ present, nil attendance us lull ,n 
any of the crowded da)s dm mg winch 
they discussed that nnpoilaul measure 
icluling'to the Company— the pa -sing ut 
{jrliich lie icjoiccd at as much — as it seem- 
ed to he lamented by the lion. bait (Sn 
C. Foibe"0 oppoule He repeated, that 
in that eouit they lor the gi enter patt ap- 
peared to calf nothing about India— all 
that they seennd to he at all mteiesied 
about, was the payment dfT the dividends. 
With respect to the motion hefoie the 
court lie would contend that India, lioin 
Uie natmeof its soil, was as capable ot 
the successful cultivation ol sugar as the 
West- India colonics; and that with due 
encouragement to its cultivation, it could 
go far beyond those colonies in the extent 
«<5f its supply. India was now distressed 
, —why then should W'e not do to her equal 
justice^ by allowing her produce at the 
same ratq as that ol others of our colonies; 
und more particularly, why should this 
net of .justice he withheld, and the injus- 
tice dtftwnued at such an pnoimous cost 
to this country— loi it was well-known 
’that Jmlia could supply lierwgais at one- 
half the coKt ol those from the Wc.>t- 
Indiafl colonies?— why, lie would ask, 
were the West- Indies to have such u 
. monopoly as this ? We had given to 
, them twenty miliums to protect them 
from any - loss tot the Dual abolition of 
slavery— and in that vote be most cur- 
diaH*£pncurml— as it was a pi ice for the 
> reIcM&<$$li so many thousands of our 
,frflail^|^n $gpm the fetters of slavciy— 

, vafr fcjg^nd this he was not disposed to 
therefore, he should give his 
m^TOthjUiouf opjMJufhion to the conti- 
• lUUtyClj^f |ny thing iff* the shape of mo- 
noptfljnnftnat body or to any other com- 
‘merckftsiidy.^^iCast ot all was be dis- 
, posed* t^ countenance u monopoly tor 
wBieli we liud alreudy jwkI so dearly, 


and for which so many thousands, of our 
fellow-men had suffered so severely. 
With those opinions, he must of course 
givens cordial consent to the motion-. 
and he hoped that its discussion on this 
•occasion might be the means of calling 
the attention of the public more luiiy 
to the subject.,jJfcyas really tlie interest 
of Great Bri|j|$®rell as of India, that 
we should |l|dl f ^pugars of the latter 
on the Rfidne* tfltotmg as to duties, with 
those of tlie West-Indies. For how did 
the case stood with us and India ? Wo 
had by our machinery* fatally (with tin* 
exception of a few common and very 
coarse tabrics) deprived her of the cotton 
mamilucture, and thus throw’ll thousands 
ot her inhabitants out ol employment who 
had lived by weaving— and when the at- 
tention ol Indian capitalists W'as turned 
lioin manufactures to the cultivation ot 
sugar, w'e loaded it with duties so as to 
pievent its coming into competition with 
that ot our West-1 ndia colonies. But 
let us lake caie how we press them too 
haul— lest their very ‘ necessities might 
dnve them back to manufactures again 
Wlwt was there to present intelligent 
men from leasing this country and taking 
with them machinery, and thus putting an 
end to the supply of the Indian rnniket 
liom this rmfhtiy. Mich an attempt, 
however, could not be successful it we 
opened oiu markets for their sugar in 
^change tor our eot{pns. They would 
nmcli piefer the manufacture of sugar to 
vvlncli they ate partial, to that ot cotton 
cloths; and would, therefore, become out 
bcstcustomeis it \vc only dealt with tliciri 
in letum. For wc could send out manu- 
factured goods much cheaper than they 
could at piesent make them in India; it 
was, thciclorgf their interest to take our 
manufactures, as it was our ftitcicsf to take 
* their produce. It )wls one of the w ise 
dispensations of ttoJHvine Maker of the 
universe, that oneTlitfon should he pccu- 
luuly fitted lor the production of one arti- 
cle and another of another, wit so a mu- 
tual ifftei com se arising out ot their 
mutual wants might be kept up. Thus 
India was not well adapted for machinery 
—and England was not fitted for the 
growth ol sugar : and these two countries 
bung placed in the relations of mother 
country and colony, it was the interest 
of each to tuke the produce qf the other 
when it could he obtained cheaper than 
either could deaf, with any other country. 
Let us then act with justice to India, and 
wc should at the same ttoie be doing that 
which was most for our own interest If 
India should once again be induced to 
turn her attention to manufactures, she 
might, as he Ippi already said, deprive u9 
of our Indiai^plarket for cotton imuiufao 
tines, and not only tliut but that employ- 
ment for our shipping one of the greatest 
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advantages derived from our inter^urea. odtfj colonies. It was now admitted on 
with that country. What would be said^JlHiands, that the most alarming distress 
of losing a market, in which \ve«mighigfcras pressing on the population in several 
^urwjtureff'l^parts of India. This was not the result 


find a vent for our cotton raanul 
ulone, to the extent of fifty millions— 
or of the whole of our shipping for such 
long voyages. He had some time ago, 
when it was bis * u C]|fefc$ ve st00( l a ‘ 
didate for the rWlMfetion of Hull, 
heard much of t,l ®§Wv vllich accnied 
to this country (ronTimf vfyages. He 
had heard that urged as a justification of 
that system- which forces u#to take the 
inferior and biutbraeding timber of Ca- 
nada, instead Of the stronger and supe- 
rior timber of the Baltjfc.' Well, if that 
were an argument of any weight in the 
case in which it was used, how much 
stronger must it be in case of the import 
of East-India sugar— which woidd give 
such extensive employment to our ship- 
ping. Really, there were so many rea- 
sons— arising from considerations of jus- 
tice and fair dealing towards the natives 
of India, us well as of our own interest, 
in favour of an' equalization of duties; 
Unit he was surprised how any man could 
he found so dead to a sense of justice or 
feeling ot shame, as oppose himself openly 
io tlmt measuie. lie would further ask, 
w nli what piopriety could we tux this 
people for’the inuintonumre of our domi- 
nion over them— while we at the same 
time i el used to take from them the raw 
niiitenul in whicl^thcir country ul*uumll|ll. 
It vv as, in fact, the most shameful 'system 
of partiality ever known m this or in any 
other country. lie did not imagino^lhat 
a man, with the liberal and intelligent 
mind of Mr C. Grant, could possibly hi mg 
Inmselt to sanction the continuance of this 
\V< st- Indian monopoly. Rut should he 
do so, in violation of tiite piimiples he 
had long pfrofessed, lie'jTapt. Gowan) 
must say, that not * mt * a,, y* 

thing hut a contcn|M>s opinion of Ins 
intelligence or of ji fSBrconsLstcncy. It is 
well understood by the intelligent amongst 
the native 'fjlndoos, that we govern their 
country chiefly for our own advantage. 
No doubt many of thehi are well able to 
m c that this government is tor their own 
advantage — but still by the great mass, 
indeed by all, ours is looked upon us a 
foreign yoke and we arc considered as 
foreigners. Let us not add to that the 
diameter of the rapacity of despotic con- 
querors. Let the people of that country 
see, that we are at least.Uisposed to con- 
sult their interests in softie respects, and 
that v^e aro not jfrepared to sacrifice them 
altogether for the sake of a few favoured 
colonics. Why should we not do to India 
as we had to the Mauritius, which was 
a new colony— and yet vufcgave it a pri- 
vilege which we denied tfi^he empire of 
Indu»—thatof sending its produce to our 
markets on the same terms as those of 
Anat, JWjjw.N. S. Vol.1 3.No.4!>. » 


of any sudden or unforeseen calamity. 

It was the result of a gradual absorption 
of tjie means of the poor from k want of 
employment. To such an extent did this 
distress proceed, that v they had it on the 
authority of an individ^U, a distinguished 
native of India, who lately Shed in this 
country, and whose opportunity of judg- 
ing, “coupled with his high moral worth, 
entitled his testimony on *ny point to 
the highest credit : that in some places 
it was the practicc r for one piece cloth 
to be used in common by f>erhaps*Rie fe- 
male inhabitants of a whole r village — 
each obtaining the cloth to wrap around 
her when she had occasion to go to the 
well, her covering on other Occasions 
being literally nothing more than what 
decency absolutely required. Was not 
this a state of things winch sl*>uld call 
forth the most lively sympathy for the dis- 
tress of tfio’-e poor people, and the mo^t 
active nicusuies to relieve it. Wlrnt 
could any description, however glowiflp, 
of duress convey more tluitf this? A 
fact which was not denied, tlmt the inha- 
bitants of whole districts were without 
clothing and without food ! Those who 
had governed India for so long a period, 
should feel asmamed of the condition to 
which its population was reduced ; and 
they were bound to muke them nil the 
amends in their power, by tnking the 
most prompt measures for their relief. 
It was a truism, which he nppiehendcd 
did not admit of dispute, that the na- 
tives of ouf$fndian possessions, us oyr 
fellow-subjects, were fully entitled to the 
Rijpte" incisure of justic^nnd fair play as- 
our lellovv-subjeets in fifty other \mvt of 
the world. It was upon tlmt sdf-evidenl. 
piineiple that the present motion was 
lounded, an(J he trusted thawjp that, 
ground it \vc#ild receivable gWcrak it 
not unanimous, support of me court. Ihe, 
hon. hart, opposite £iul reqd an extract 
of a letter from a native Hindoo, tp.&hcvv 
the feelings which prevailed umqngst ma- 
ny of that class as to the conduct of the 
Company. In the justice of many of 
the remark outlie writer he^ fully non-; 
curred, and he admitted thnt many* of 
his eompluints were welbfoundcd^but 
he owned that he was surprint’ 
as one of those complaints' 
of the salaries of the Comjiwiy’tl 
He had thought that cfiie of th* 
which India had to conapmto^ 
great salaries palljby ^ 
general to all its r servants?*ifl 
knew, one of the abuses 
to complain here at home ; 
native Hindoo complain of the injustyre 
at the Company in many respects, and 
(H; 
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to hear him in the same breath expressing ,be fibbed, therefore, the manufacturers of 
hLs r egret at the reduction of salaries) fafc,V. England (indeed the- people at large), f or 
he owned, more thaifhe could well corn^ ^he sake of their own interests, would 
prehend. lie had always thought it an v^ippo^the petition, the object of which 
albino to have,rf>ublic servants paid very# was equally politic and humane. 


highly, for Ju; generally found that the man 
who received most pay was not the hard- 
est working man— but that, on the fcorf- 
trary, he who was worst paid generally 
did most work. had to i egret the 
absence offttyhorif'lriend of his, a member 
of tho Court:' of Directors— not ulonc on 
account of the irnpoitance of the- question 
now before 4* court, but also because of 
the allusions made to him in the speech 
of thoaiion. baft., (Sir C. Forbes). The 
lion, bait secured to impute it as a ground 
of objlction tt> his lion, fiiend (Mr. C. 
Ferguson, we understood), that being a 
member of the Couit ot Directors, me 
had not taken a veiy active part in oppo- 
sition to the East- India Bill. lie (Capt. 
Gowiui) did not see v\ hat more the lion, 
director could have been expected to do 
than he dad done. lie was avowedly fa- 
vourable to the genual pi maple of the 
lull, and all lie had to do was to watch the 
<*mlS to endeavour to prevent the intro- 
duction oi any objectionable claus^- and 
he had uoT heard it imputed to thefhon. 
director, that he had been guilty of any 
dereliction of duty in tlmt lcspect. In 
conclusion, the bon. piopiietor express- 
ed bis conviction that in justice and fair- 
play, the natives of India were entitled 
to the same protection ns the inhabitants 
of any other British colony. 

Colonel Si/kat expressed Ins cordial ap- 
probation ot the petition Alter Mr. 
Weed mg’ s eloquent amt able, speech, be 
yvould limit lumself to dt^or two re- 
Marks. It had come umle?bis personal 
.observation, that in consequence ot .the 
introduction of idieap cottonwoods into 
that part 4 >f the Dcecau under the Presi- 
dency of Bombay (containing a popula- 
tion ofttfctween three and four millions), 
the ritkwfactitr^s had beefl reduecd to 
the productidrf 'bf cotton A cloths of the 
'lowest description, , and tjnueli distress 
prevailed artfongst the inannlaeturers in, 
consequence. A good deal of discredit 
had befen cast upon political economy, 
-from some of its conflicting theoretical 
.viqjvs; but there ‘was oi^* m$xun which 
* gaining ground, and would no doubt 
ultimately receive universal assent : 

. commerce, to be permanently 

- prpsffetOU# must he carried on under 
^iproOtf Rations between different 
iCOUiittfc^s.” Oiioi country could only 
$1 ol gUductions of another in ex- 
clude Til, money goods; money 
most' convenient commo- 
dity jfiflr jlwrter ; if it were ndt obtain- 
allle' 'ifai&r' other mamiiactuied produce 
. must* be* given ; and it these were not 
taken, toniincne must erase. It was to 


^Ir. S. Dixon hoped the hon' pro- 
prietor would allow him to put a ques- 
tion to him on tittmubjeet to which he 
had referred i^nisimeech. The lion, 
and gallant. pfepPjttqShttd said, that lie 
had fully (ftmnqyoSVm the grant of the 
sum of twenty millions to the Wedt- 
India inter#!. Would the hon. pro- 
prietor say, whether that sum had yet 
been paid to tfiat body ?\Hear ! and a 
luiif/h . ) m 

Captain Goman. — No, not paid yet; 
but 1 consider the national faith pledged 
to it, if the conditions annexed to the 
grant are complied with; and sugars 
have lately risen in contemplation of such 
increase of duty. 

Mr S. Dixon said that be was a sugar- 
broker, and it was singular he did not 
find that rise in sugars to which the hon. 
proprietor alluded. (A laugh ) 

The Chairman .— Concurring as I heartily 
do in the proposition before tho court, 
it is not my intention to say more than 
a very few words before J put the question ; 
and I feci it necessary for me to 

take up the time of the court, in stating 
the grounds of my opinion, after the very 
abb? and judicious manner in which the 
siftjcctyjtts beet) in trudged to our notice. 
It is now a notorious fact, that largo bo- 
dies of the natives of India have been 
thr^ln out of employment by the intro- 
duction of our manufactures, and the suc- 
cessful competition with theirs. To re- 
medy, as far as possible, the distress which 
this has occasioned, all that is now sought 
is to do just^l* to India. All that its 
friends ask is, sinjply justice; that it 
"should be placed same footing, in 

respect of the (lutaMyd on its produce, 
qs any of the Britilncolonies. The loss 
to India in throwing so many of the na- 
tives o|^ cf employment, t>y the large 
introduction of our manufactured goods, 
was no doubt very great. But that loss may 
ultimately be rendered beneficial to them, 
by throwing them upon resources which may 
he rendered more available; and which will 
be so, if in return for our manufactured 
goods, we are permitted to take their pro- 
duce. This, I repeat, will bn only doing 
an act of common justice to India; a 
principle on wl$h even the hon. proprietor 
on the fioor (Mr! S. Di|on) has not at- 
tempted to differ from us. * 

Air. Weeding would say a few words 
only, before the motion was put to tho 
vote, principally with reference to the ob- 
servations oKJ^e hon. gentleman (Mr. S. 
Dixon). Thtf gentleman might be excused 
for a little nartialitv to West- Indian in- 
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teeing that his whole life had jfaen ..pie^he house eight or nine hours, were 
tcresWv^ them; but it waa not quite / compressed in the newspapers within tho* 
mixed up w, “* , . » r«db M w« «i,. H • ™ 


d up w,in H,c ‘ * . . — - — ^ " 

„ uariloottlile his complaint of wag of 
80 • the nreaent motion. A notice 
rTbl fiivcn tt the last court, three 
Inon thssioce — t i me enough, surely, for at* 

t o prepare himself with an answer to 
(he question. But thg^h was, no rea- 
dable answer coufk $gn m oppose 
i01l to the motion^fofce M min As 
to the suggestion thAftdSojflrotitfti, »f car- 
ried into effect, would Pot be productive 
U f utility to India, be would 4)eg to in- 
stance the case J)f the Mauritius. Ihc 
i.noorts of sugar from that c^Ony were now 
valued at from £700,000’ to .£800,000; 
whereas only a fow years ago they did not 
exceed one-tenth of that amount. I his 
shewed the advantage of the privilege 
winch that island had obtained, and lor 
which India now sought, though, strictly 
spcukmg, it ought not to be called a privi- 
lege, it was a right to which she was in 

Justice entitled. , . 

Mr. S. Dixon said, that the Mauritius 
bad obtained no wjvilege in the permission 
to send us sugars to this country on the 
same terms as other colonies. That was 


compressed 
fiAice of less than half a column. To 
fridge therefore of the performance of the 
duty of any member on snclfoccHsioiis by* 
the meagre accounts of them wliydi some- 
times pame forth through the newspapers, 
would not be doing justice to those who 
took part in those discussions. With re- 
spect to the question oWu» equalization 
of the sugar duties, lie did nor feel it ne- 
cessary, after what had already been 
slated,' to do more than to express his en- 
tire concurrence in the motkRa liefui c the 
court, and the petition s to the House of 
Commons founded upon it. f Hear. It&ir f ) 
Ho had taken the opportunity on ilitjyre- 
sentntion of Mr. K wart’s petition* or de- 
claring Ids opinion on the subject of those 
dulu s; and lie had added, that if no oilier 
member should bring that question for- 
ward, lie himself would take an early op- 
poi (unity of moving for their equaliza- 
tion. ( Ih ur, hear ! ) ' * 

Sir C. For fits said, that in the remarks 
which he had made as to the course pur- 
sued by the lion, director alluded to, it 
was not his intention to attack au ahv 


snmo terms as other colonies, inai was was mu u» 

one of the conditions on which we agreed individual, or to say any thing tlyU could 
to keen possession of that colony. injure or offend him \\ iiliouTnuy mu 

The Chair, mm expressed a hope that «..»m.nn .,nn,. . I,. ■ r«.mlutt «l any member, 
the petition of the com# would have a 
much better effect now than at any lor- 


1UUCI1 uaivi twvvv ..w 

nu-r [H-'i iod, as the Company was now w 
longer engaged .0 trade. l!*e tta 
question was put to the vote, wr>onld 
take tho opportunity of saying a lew 
words as to some allusions made bj^iu 
|,oi). bart. (Sir C. I'orbes) to an bon. mem- 
ber in the directory (Mr. C. Feiguson), 
not now in Ins place, hirst, with • expect 
to the absence of bis lion, fiiend, lie must 
say, that it was occasioned*^ Ins being at 
present abroad If be weWin Isngbuul 
there could be little 
l,e present on tliis^—j- 
ju slice to his hoiiSMRd t0 bj y» 
was not possible that any man could dis- 
play more WBtnt, zeal, and assjiuity in 
every matter in which interOTof tlio 
Company, and of the natives of our In- 
than possessions, were concerned, than that 
hon. member. (Hear, hear !) 

Mr. Lynll could bear his testimony, in 
concurrence with that of the hon. Chair- 
man, to the groat attention paid by the 
lion, director alluded to to the discharge of 
his duties ift the direction, and in every 
question in the House at Commons in 
which India was concerned. He was 
afrauklhat ffic hon. bart. judged of the 
part taken by his bon. friend in the dis- 
cussions on the India bills, by the reports 
of the proceedings which appeared in the 
newspapers. If so, he wr^kl form a most 
erroneous conclusion as (jjyhbat actually 
took place, for he could state from bis own 
knowledge, that discussions which occu- 


putntiou upon the conduct of any member, 
he could not but in press his regicl that a 
subject which affected the condition of so 
many millions of our Indian Kllow sub- 
jects, bad not lived the attention uf the 
House as much as a motion relating to the 
political condition of tin* 1 *o1**h. Surely 
the dtsti esses of (be inlubil.mls of our 
Indian possessions bad a much stronger 
claim on our W mpallifes tlun the suffer- 
ings, wliatevtrihey uiid.t he, ol the in-* 
lialiitnnts of Poland. lie lepealed, that 
it ifraSYtot Ids intention' to make any charge 

were in isnguuui on the lion director, but hi* did not wgiet 

,bt that be would- what bad been said on the Mibjcclf for one 
* k jon. It was but good died at least bad followed fiom it, 
that it laid ixjled forth the hon.jltanbor 
(Mr. I.y.dl wjo bad dcojayd ImfflClf the 
warm advocate pf the eqiiantidinn of sugar 4 
duties, and wifcwouKlfllVe.ktt 1>cst%U|»- 
poit to that question fn the House, He 
hoped that wl.en the petit ion should come 
before the House it would receive the ^ 
cordial uippoit of all those connected^ 
with India, ^mUindeeiV of all who ware'- 
the advocates of equal justice* and ftic 
play to all oui colonic 1 . He hoped tho 
next session would not pass aw ly .vntpout 
the passing of an act allow ii-gstigarsto be 
brought from the East- Indian the rmo 
terms as to duties as tb&e fioin the Matr- 

""The motion wafjhtn pdt ani agreed to 

van. con. * . “"f - 

Mr. treating then moved, ffud tH*. pe- 
tition which hch.nl already M and 
handed in. I* "u- |Ktilrnn of that court 
so the Ilouscof Commons. Jlu would 
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leave to the discretion of the Cour^ of , 
Directors to take what course they shpuljl 
Meem proper as to tfft; manner of submit- - 
ting it to the House ; but without wishing'/ 
to limit their discretion, he owned that h* 
should Hke to have it presented by the 
Kigfit ridh. C. Grant, That gentleman 
had been on many occasions a strong ad- 
vocate for the interests of British India, 
and had sgokemft favour of the equaliza- 
tionof tte^imvton East and West-India , 
augurs ; ami as he hoped that he had not 
changed his*opinion, he avowed that he 
should like/o have the petition of the 
court /oriftaed (o his care; but having 
expressed thatfHvish, he should leave it to 
the dircctorif<Jft deal with it as they 
pleated. * * 

Mr. Fielder repeated his former ques- 
tion, jvhether the petition prayed aUo 
that thc^uties should be equalised on rum 
from the East- Indies ns well as sugar. 

Mr. Weeding replied, that the lion, pro- 
priety if he stcol&'ctcd the wording of 
petition, would remember, that it contained 
a prayer for justice on behalf of all the 
productions of Biitish India. 

The Chairman directed the petition 
should be read by the cleik. It was so 
read, antftiaving been put to the vote, was* 
agreed to unanimously. 

THE LATE OnnF.RS IN COUNCIL RE- 
LATING TO INDIA AND CHINA. 

Sir C. Forbes said, that before the court 
adjourned, he wished to call its attention to 
a subject which to him appeared of very 
considerable importance. He observed by 
the Gazette, that certain orders in council 
were recently agreed to at a court in 
Brighton. Iu one of th&e Orders a new 
^hnd extraordinary fact was stated, which 
^was of the utmost importance to the Com- 
pany »qd to the ’country generally.* The 
order Itaflf referred to certain courts of 
justice established at Canton, and as a 
ground. Tor the e^ftablishment of those 
court! jt reared to a Alleged com- 
munication *fn>m the gbvernment of 
Ching. Tty wmxl^ere cl&And where^ 
at tfih’officeW^f ^flrirv’liinCte government, 
resident in or near Canton, in the empire 
of ^hirtttf ! havc signified to the supercar- 

f i of the East- India Company at 
ton the desire of ^hat government 
effectual provision should bo made by 
for the good order of all bis Majesty’s 
' subjects resorting to Canton, and for the 
maintenance of peace and due subordina- 
tion ,nmong^ them; and it js expedient 
» that dli*ct shou# be given to such 
, reasonable demands of the said Chinese 
government,” &c. ^And then the procla- 
mation wdceeds to appoint and constitute 
a cobfWor'kitih alleged purpose. Now 
the question lie wished to put to the cliair- 
man was,, whether tho court was in pos- 
session of tills extraordinaiv request from 
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the* |ffic«rs of the Chinese government .. 
/nd if so, whether they had anf objecl 
tion to lay a copy of it before the court, 
and tj place it for inspection in the pro.’ 
prietors’ room. As to the original com. 
^mication, he should advise, by all 
mean', that it should be sent borne, as the 
most extraordiqpjfo document and the 
greatest curi^ty tfttr exhibited in this 
country, ^obld im|£thing be more ex. 
traordinary, the government 

of the celestial Empire, which afieefed 
to look upon all foreigners as barbarians, 
should send a communication through 
its officers thgse of a foreign govern, 
ment, for , fbe purpose of establishing 
courts, cxefcnihg the power of that govern, 
ment, in one of its own cities? The thing 
on the face of it was, he would not say ah. 
surd, but, to say the least of it, was most 
extraordinary ; and, therefore, if any such 
document had ever existed, lie should, to 
repeat his questions, be glad Jo know wme- 
ther the Court of Directors had any know- 
ledge of, or were in pbste^sion of it, and 
whether they would alloVitto ho submit- 
ted for the inspection of the proprietors? 

The Chairman said, tliat the Court of 
Directors were not in possession of any do. 
cument exactly answering the description 
of that to which the hon. hart, had alluded. 
It was, however? matter offset that some 
documents had been laid before the Select 
Committee of the House of Commons ap- 
pom tgddp enquire into Indian ulfuirs. One 
<Jf theip&vas an edict issued by the viceroy 
of Canton, which he would direct to be 
rojylto the Court, and the Court would 
pe™ive that it was very probably that was 
the document which had been viewed in 
the light of an official communication by 
his Majesty's government. 

The clerk^Jjjpn read an edict from the 
viceroy of cJSwn, tUtcd in >631, in which 
that officer states itqjf/ had been the prac- 
tice of the Englisj^nation to send out cer- 
tain parties (superA^g&s), to manage and 
superintend the concerns of the Company at 
Canton^ie then refers to a report which was 
spread q^he probable approaching dissolu- 
tion of the Company, and intimates the ne- 
^ce-Tty of the merchants sending home ad- 
vice to their Government, in order that the 
Government should send out a chief, who 
understood the business, to superintend the 
affairs of its mercliants trading to Canton. 

Sir C, Forbes hoped that the court would 
excuse him for again urging himself on its 
notice when thare was no question regu- 
larly before tbew, but he could not avoid 
expressing his utter astonishment, Ahat a 
document such as they had just beard rpad, 
should have been foisted on his Majesty in 
council, as a colourable pretext for the es- 
tablishment of qpurts of justice under Bri- 
tish jurisdiction the dominions of an in- 
dependent sovereign. Here was an edict 
issued by the Viceroy of Canton so far 
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back » ®od »* w5khout any <4jj$r 
communication that wedwd since heard otf 
made the ground, at the close of 183i. of 
an order in council for erecting a f<©gn 
jurisdiction within the empire of China. 
Would such a thing he tolerated in any in^ 
dependent state? He was certain it woul* 
not; and he was eq*aU*£ertain that the 
attempt would be attahuea^h the. most 
disastrous consequent to oUt* jflterests in 
China. Supposing tW^rwfiiclion to be 
called into action, and that ’a British sub- 
let should he accused before it of occasion, 
inq the death of a Chinese subject, and that 
the court should acquit hijr^n the ground 
tliat the death was altogether accidental • 
that acquittal might in itself", be’ very just; 
hut knowing, ns wc did, the strictness of 
the Chinese law, and how pertinaciously 
they require life for life— more particu- 
I irly where the death of a native was caused 
by that of a foreigner — would ’the judg- 
ment of our court he satisfactory to the 
Chinese authorities? It was absurd to 
suppose that it Wp\dd. What, then, would 
lii-comc of our jurisdiction ? lie had 
heard of a charge having been brought 
against a Biitish subject for having set lire, 
to a house belonging to one of the hoppo’s 
assistants. Would a case of that kind be 
Ih ought before the British local jurisdic- 
tion, or was it probable that the Chinese 
authorities would be content to submit to 
its adjudication in such a case? The thing, 
lie repeated, was absurd on the foe®, of "it. 
An el fence committed within tn|$foini- 
nums of any independent sovereign, must 
he tried by the laws of the stale in which 
it was committed, and any attempt UwTc- 
lcase a foreigner from that jurisdiction 
would not he submitted to by a govern- 
ment which possessed the means of as- 
serting its own lights. *MMear t hear!) 
Would, he rfsked, such irBurse of pro- 
ceedings sati-fy th^^hincse? He was 
confident that it wbttftl not. The new 
arrangement whidr been made ap- 
peared to him to be calculated to effect the 
entire destruction of our commmxe with 
China;— that commerce which been 
heretofore carried on by the Company with 
so much honour and so much advantage to‘" 
all parties. It was the power which the 
Company had exercised that had been 
alluded to by the Chinese government, in 
the edict which bad been referred to. That 
power had been taken away by the abolition 
of the Corripany’s commercial character. 
It was to the power, connected with that 
commercial character, tlflft the Chinese 
govcrfljneij^ alluded. They did not- con- 
template a British act of parliament, or 
a British order in council, directing the 
establishment of courts of justice in the 
imperial dominions. By tbp new system, 
he supposed tiiat security be insured 
to smuggling. There was another point 
on which he wished to touch; a point 
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which must appear of great importance to 
^everjTbne who had the interests of India 
, He alluded to that most unfair • 
*nd unjust impost which was to be levied 
one ships trading to Canton, He hoped 
that the Court of DirectorrVould exert 
themselves to obtain an exemptioft, at all 
events,' for the people of India, from such 
a shameful impost. 'Hie natives of India 
were chiefly interested jfc this matter. 
.Such attacks would deep^a^t them; 
and therefore he trusted tliat ip^ould not 
be pe*isted in. He thought that the pro- 
posed impost was the most, disgraceful 
thing that he recollected to have been pro- 
posed for a great number 4 years**. lie 
was also of opinion^ thst*^ attempt to 
establish courts of justice in Chiryi was a 
most unwarrantable proceeding; and he 
hoped that those who projected the scheme ' 
would not lie able to carry it into ^jfock 

Captain Cowan said, he did not know 
the nature or purport of the obnoxious 
order in council to wl.fch tfce hon. baftnet 
had referred. lie had been travelling 
lately, and he had not seen it. lie wished, 
therefore, to obtain some information on 
the subject. 

The .Chairman said, that the order allu- 
ded to'had oppemed in the GtrJUc. The 
Court of Directors hud nothing to do wilh 
it. They were not at all responsible for 
the measure which it contemplated. The 
whole question was one that belonged to 
his Majesty and his council. The esta- 
blishment of <-uch a court as was referred 
to in the order in council, originated with 
the Government, and not with the Court 
of Diiccton. With respect to the impost 
on the ships (chiefly in the India trade) 
proceeding tt> Canton, the Court of Di- 
rectors had ‘'made strong representation^* 
against it both in public and in private. A 
( Hear, heat*! ) I f they had not suqweded, 
the fault was not attributable .to* them. 

( Ilrar, hear ' ) , 

Mr. WcaliM said the natives of India f 
were very intpi interested jn thiTj^bjccf. 

It appeared that superintendents weioto 
be appointecybthe pmose • of proKSptinff 
our trade. Trow he^colfid Ttot seedily ’ 
ships proceeding to Canton should.* pay 
such an impost for the support ofsfcpcrin- 
tendents or consuls, seeing that a similar 
regulation ^d njt exist oisewbere. Tro 
consuls at Trieste and other place* w|ro, % 
paid out of the consolidated fund, andil® 
coyld not conceive why the same course 
should not he taken in this instance*’ The 
supremacy of the Company having' bee* 
done away with altogMhcr at Canton,, jt * - 
might he useful to have a representative of ^ 
the British GovcrpmtpU resident there for 
the protection of British interest*^ but at 
those interests were national, not rodjined 
to any particular persons, the expenses of 
the Resident’s establishment and his salary 
‘liould he paid out of the public treasury, 
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and not by a tax on ships and cargoes,- 
t These were already burthened in tha‘ port ! 
of Canton with most heavy dut^hy the* 
Chinese. It was a subject which they 
were bound tp look to in that Coutt ; a1%b 
they ahoyld endeavour to prevent this tax 
from being levied on the people of India. 

Mr. JVigram said, if gentlemen would 
examine they would find that the Court 
of Directs tfcd made a strong remon- 
strance Ofl’lhlNbbjcct of the tonnage du-« 
ties, and oh goods imported at Canton. 
The letters* signed by the late cham,'*nd 
the answer of IVJr Charles Grant, relating 
to this subject were pn record. He had 
not the Gazette by him in which the order 
appeared; JjHi't the words, he believed, 
were that the imposts should he levied on 
ships “ that shall enter and trade in the 
port of Canton.” Now the trade of that 
port might be in goods shipped in particu- 
lar craft fitted to enter the port, though 
the vessels from which the goods were 
taken did not tfifem&lvcs enter it. 

Captain Cowan objected to the sugges- 
tion which been thrown out by the lion, 
proprietor (Mr. Weeding). lie would 
not agree to any proposition for imposing 
on this country, any charge or flipeme 
that migfit be deemed necessary for enriy-# 
ingon the trade between India and Chira. 
When the renewal of the charter was pro- 
posed, it was positively stated that this 
country should no longer be put to any 
expense for cairying on that tiade, and he 
saw no reason why those who cmbaiked in 
that branch of commerce— who did so 
voluntarily— who were not foiced into it 
—should not dofiay any expanse which it 
incurred. He saw no reasyn why the 
Company, or the counliy genwally, should 
be saddled with any expense connected 
with that trade. The proceedings df the 


'gpc&nt Government (against whoth t|, c 
■ Hon. Bart, railed *on all occasions) ap. 
pean*d to him to be very just. With respect 
to the order in council that related to 
courts of justice, it was nothing more than 
( f measure having for its object the pro. 
'tection of British subjects in China. It 
was meant to s wdffr <hem ftom the unjust 
operations o(#hat tftfbarous code of laws 
to which badjitfrretofore been sub- 
jected. It was protect them from the 
iniquitous system in consequence of which 
when a native of this country committed 
homicide,, no^piattcr what the circum- 
stances of palliation might be, he was liable 
to loss of life. It was, he thought, very 
important to make the celestial empire 
admit the necessity of some intermediate 
punishment ; and for that purpose it was 
deemed right to erect another species of 
tribunal, ijiore accordant with’ our habits 
and our feelings. The objections of the 
lion. Bart, were witlfout foundation. 
No Government would be so foolish, so 
absurd, so unjust, so ijfehnoddling, so 
unwise, as td introduce courts of law into 
a foreign country for the purpose of su- 
perceding the general laws of that country. 
Government would, he was sure, as soon 
think of establishing general courts of 
judicature in Fiance, in opposition to the 
existing French courts, as in China. If 
they were so exquisitely foolish, so pie- 
yinineiitly ab-mnl, as to attempt such a 
thing, ti*», lie thought, the older in coun- 
cil wowftl descivo all the displeasure and 
indignation with which it had been visited 
by4he lion Bait.; but it was quite evi- 
dent that no such intention lmd ever en- 
tered the minds of Mmisteis. 

Here the conversation ended; and the 
Court ou the uucstiun adjourned. 


v ‘Woetwijiit to 9«lattf fttlrUiflntrr. 

We htyc no later intelligence than is contained in the foregoing pages. 

^'hc plan of llis Majesty’s Ministers for the adjustment of the East- India question, as 
Contained in tlif l’apcr j)f IJints and thc letters of Mr, Grant, had reached the three 
Presidencies at the date of the last advices; but no specific opinion seems to have been, 
at that lime, formed with respect to the plan. 
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miscellaneous. 

the DECCAN rRt^JIONEE. 


Grant to the 


e Comtyfljffl ^Jmy, whi< 
it the cdmfrthwr oFtlie la 


* APPOINTMENTS UNDER TUX LATK-sACTS. 

The Government have at Inst finally de* 
which that the Right Hon, William Lord 


served under the cdmgj&Rt* oFthe late 
Most Noble Francis Manjuess of Hast- 
in^rs, K.G., Commander-in-chief of all 


upter is to go out as cl 


idd^superinten- 
o^rOTof servants 


of the Company ate to constitute the other 
i„gs K.U., uommanaer-rn-eme. « l - m pnW surgton , 

the Forces in Indta, engaged in the wa^ * intorprctcr , ftn d some of the 

against the Fmdarces and tertaht of the ^ , emen >re t0 com fc uc . FJhJLord- 

Muhralta States, in the years 181 < and ^ thu AndnmHthc ^ 0 f 

war early in January. ,r ' 

Notice is hereby given, pursuant to the a (j oult 0 f Directors, livid nt the 

act of the 54th of Geo. III. c. 8G, and to Kast-India House, on the 4th of Dccein- 
the directions and regulations contained in jj Cr< Thomas Babingfon Macauley,riEsq. 
the warrant ®f grant, and to the directions ^ 1’., was appointed to the ollice of fourth 
of the Lord’s Commissioneis of his Ma- or( ji miry member of the Council of^lmlia, 
jesty’s Treasury, contained in a- letter 8u i,j cc t’ to his Majesty’s approbation. ^ 
dated the 17th instant, that a distribution A Court 0 f l)„ 0 ctoh Fas also held 
on account of thfe booty acquired by the on t |, e nth Dec., when William Uyam 
combined operations of the forces here- j\[ ar(mi K S q. was appointed third Member 
after specified, Mvill commence and take 0 p j|, L , Supreme Council of India, and 
place at No. 80^ Pall-mall, London, on % iJ c „t-Col. William Moriison, C.li, of 
Friday, the 27th day of December instant, t | ie Mityas Artdlei), was appointed Pro- 
aml end on Wednesday, the 2btli day ol visional Member of the same Council, to 
March, 18.5 1. succeed thereto upon the first vacancy. 


Satie of Dislnbutwi. 


Commander- in-Chief 

I ieutomnt-General 

Major-Generals ami Brigadier- 


£3<t,'i:i7 f. 4 *• 

1,370 4 3* 


NKW JClKiE AT OAK IJTTA. 

Sir John Peter Giant, Knt. lias been 
appointed i puisne judge ol the Supreme 
Court of Judicatuie at Calcutta. 


Liuin nuit-Colonds 

M.i|nis and Superintending Sur- 

I'COIll 

I apt un8, Surgeons, and PaynmR- 

tt i 

subalterns, A^t.-^urgcons, 
Itcgiincnlal Ouarler-inaaieis r.- s 
Tr(X)ii(juarter-ntA8ter*,('odfc|an\'s 
Hniing-inaMers, Provcnl^M-ir- 
shals, and Conductors ■■ ■ 
Stall and l’atk Sergeants, Nub- 
Ux'Rt.mt Surgeons, Dressers, 

and Sub-Comlpctor. 

Sergeants 

Corporals, English Farriers, Trum- 
peters, and Privates, 


Subndnr-Major and Native Aide- 

de-camps 

Mihadars, S>rangs, AVhoordie Ma- 
jors, and Kesauldars 

Jemldars, 1st Tindals, Rcsauldars, 

and Naib U«Muldars 

I lav ildars, adTtndals, Head-Mals- 
trie8, Head-Guides, and Mbfce 

Duffadare • 

Naiguofc NaUve Drummers, Far- 
ricrs.sepoyl, Lascars, Puccallies, 
Petty Maiatrles, Bearers, Black 
Doctors, Privates, Sirdars, Duf- 
fndars, Sawars, Nesbanburdars, 
Pioneers, 2d Guides, Trumpet- 
ers, and Nuggarcbies y 


Londoh ftoi. Dec. 20. 


I> 12 '-h ORDERS IN ( OUNCII. UNDER 'UH f.ATl' ACT. 

4 ,j 6 i The Lontlm Gnvttf' o( Deicmber PI 

contains tine* Older** in Council, dated 
2 4 3 December ‘Jth, issued in puisuance of the 
, , , . late (let. . 

1 2 11 The first sets forth, that whereas the 
officers of the Chinese government, in or 
0 fi f»J near Canton, have sillied to the supra- 
cargoes of tlq*> Couqlany at C.nitpn the 

0 * u desite of that government that effective 

1 7 5 provision should be mad* tor the good 

order of his Misty’s «#‘Ctifttso. tape to 
0 13 OJ Canton; and it is cxflcthcriMhat eJlect 
should he given to such reasonable de- 
mands ; and therefore orders, that all 

5 9 7J power** and authorities wlufh, on the 2 1 at 

(lav of April 1834, shall Wy law U vested 
4 2 2i in* the supracargoes of the Company m 

, 7 r, respect of the trade ami commerce of his 

7 ‘ Majesty’s subjects at the port of Cwilon, 

shall be vested in the superintendent. 
0 13 8i appointed by virtue of. the late act; and 
* that all regulations id force on the 2ht 
< day of April 183-1, touching the said trade, 
unless repealed by Ifap-wnl act, or by any 
orders issued by Ills Majesty, or mcon- 
0 9 ll sklent therewith, shall continue m force; 
to m and that all such penalties, forJ>reacl*>f 
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such existing regulations, shall thence- •cuing the outward cargoes cstinufted by 
forth be incurred find enforced, eitjicijijr; Ihc current market prices at Canton, atUm 
means by which the same might, on I5e period of shipment, exclusive of the export 

21 st April 1834, have bcen^awfully dutfcs. If any difference of opinion should 

enforced, or by the sentence and adjwab- arise as to the prices, the same is to he <K<- 

cation of the court of justice established™ termined by two indifferent British sub- 

Canton? 'l'he regulations herein contained* jects residing at the pUce, one to be chosen 
are to be considered as provisional, and to by the superintpu4ents, and the other by 

continue in force only until his Majesty the master qf^Messel, or consignee or 

shall make $a$her orders in the premises, shipper jjWlutMfWwpersons are to appoint 
The supetintfadents are to cgjppile and^ a third, wing fejj^itish subject, residing at 
publish the several regulations Iftereby the place, to brthe umpire in the event of 

established* and confirmed as oftfesaid. their disagreeing; and in case the two 

And the superintendents, on the arrival of persons shall not, agree within seven days, 

any British ^ssel at the port of Can- such thiftl person shall determine the price 

ton>are to .cause to be delivered to the within three days after the expiration of 


commander * copy of such regula- 
tions. 

The second directs, in puisnance of the 
actjOud in execution of the powers thereby 
vested in his Majesty in Council, that there 
shall ft* a court of justice, with criminal 
and admiralty jurisdiction, lor the purposes 
aforesaid, hold^n at Canton, in Chinn, or 
on board any British vessel in the port of 
Canton, ^iby the chief supeiintendent for 
the time being; and it finthcr orders that 
the practice and proceedings of the said , 
court upon the trial of all issue^of fact 
or law to be joined upon any indict menu 
oj information* to be therein brought or 
piosccutcd, shall correspond with the 
practice and proceedings of the courts of 
oyer and tci miner and gaol delivery m 
ICngl.uul, so far as practicable, regard being 
had to the difference of local circumstances; 
and especially it is ordered, that iveiy such 
trial of any such issue of fact, or of mixed 
fact and law, shall he, by the chief super- 
intendent for the time being, and a jury of 
twelve men, and that upoit’eVciy such tii d 
the examination of witnfeRsea shall take 
place, t'/cd race, in open court ; at*l that 
the sentence or judgment of the coin filial 1 
he pronounced in v open coint. And it is 
further ordered, tint the chief -.upciintcn- 
detft hhall promote all such rules of 
practice as it may he Decenary to follow, 
subject to his Majesty’s appiobation. And 
it further pider^.llut a Record shall bo 
man antt.^pieserybd of ifft the proceed - 
ings^judgtneiit*, and sentences of the said 
court. 

% The last empowers, under the authority 
of the act, thrfcupcrintendcnts to receive 
from all commanders or other officers of 
uMips or vessels belonging to .my of his 
Majesty’s subjects virliich may enter the port 
of Canton, or may be trading at that port, 
of two shillings for every ton of such 
•> vessels, and setup shillings per cent, 
of the value of goods imported and ex- 
ported, except bull iq#. The value of the 
goods composing tfte^rf* a rd cargoes is to 
he fixed by Alio current marljpt prices of 
such goods 4K ) t'anton, exclusive of the im- 
p&t duty* and the value of tfco goods com- 


the seven days, unless otherwise mutually 
agreed upon between the superintendents 
and the consignee or shipper, And it U 
further ordered, that all comnjanders of 
British vessels trading to or from the port 
of Canton, and unloading dr dfetivering 
the ship or vessel, or any of the cargo there, 
shall within forty-eight hours after arrival, 
deliver to the supeiintendents, or to a per- 
son authorized for that pffpose, a true ma- 
nifest in writing, upon o$Hb, specifyingtho 
particulars of the whole cargo of such ship 
or vessel, or such part, and to whom con- 
signed ; and likewise, twenty four hours 
before tlie said commanders require out- 
ward clearances or passports, they shall de. 
liver to the superintendents, or to a person 
authorized by them, a true manifest in 
• writing, upon oath, specifying the particu- 
Tusof the whole cargo laden there, or of 
such pat t as shall have been received 
on board in Canton, And all bills of 
lading of such vessels shall specify to pay 
the said monies accordingly under the de- 
nomination of “ Contribution as by China 
Tiade Act, and the Order in Council there- 
upon issued*-^ ami the poisons paying the 
same shall bwWimhuised by the persons to 
whom thegoodssh^jll he consigned, or who 
shall receive the sathe, or by their respec- 
tive freighters ; and fn cast* the commander 
shall neglect to specify the payment in the 
hill of luting, he shall be answerable for 
the sarife. And the superintendent , are 
authorized and required, to detain the 
clearances outward and all other papers, 
and not to give any dispatch or passport 
for such vessel until payment he made as 
required. And no such British ship shall 
be admitted (o entry at any port in any of 
his majesty’s dominions, unless the master 
sjiall produce to the proper OTiccr the said 
clearances so to J>c given on departure from 
Canton, or frota any other port at which 
sucWuties ought to have been ^paid. And 
itisfuither ordered, that all monies so 
raised shall be appropriated towards de- 
fraying the expenses of the said superin- 
tendents and^of their establishment, and 
of the officejoAibordinatc to them at Can- 
ton. 
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„1S MAJESTY'S FOIICES IN THE' SM*J&&Ej?{2S £»ffi \ 
EAST. Ww Junel^l (on LorS Clive** Fund)! * ’ 

promotions and changes. ftorJ*Uih iwuna. 0 ' W ’ Criwford * eh * pUin ' 


L- Drog*‘ (at Madras). Mai. Wm. Pereie, 
, .ah L. Drags., to be Heut. col. by purch., v. 
j*iU^rson who retires (6 Dec. 33.) 

KM L Dragf. (in Bengal) . f Cap t. C. R. Cure- 
ton. to be major by purchy v. -Parsse prom, in 
■ • — ■ Lieut. to be capt. by 

uRjedftrd, from 
Ipod who exrh. ; 
rlieut. by purch., 

i Here (ail 6 Dec. 33). 

4/Ja Foot (In N. S. Wales'. Ens. F. M. Camp- 
bell to be heut. by purch., v. Brooke prom. ; ami 
F L. Arthur to tie ens. by purch., v. Campbell 
(ixith i> Dec. AH ; Ens. H. Zouch to be Heut., v. 
1 .irrty dec. (1 July); John Snodgrass to be eus., 
r Zouch (1.1 Dec.). 


1,1th L. Drags. ; Lie 

h., v. Luretoni 

Lul Refit., to be lieut., v*H 
till? Comet W. S. A. Ellis toV 


i Hh Foot (at Mauritius). Lieut. W. H. Hill to 
be rapt., v. Evans dec. (It) Oct. 33); Ens. F. 
LusInngUm to lie llcut., v, (1111 (10 do.); Edm. 
K F. 1 lartman to be ens. v. Lushington (22 Nov.) ; 
j'Jeuf. 0. Collier, from 75tli F., to be heuL, v. 
Minto app. to tilth regt. (29 do.). 

Hit/, F»ot (m Bengal). Lieut. Adam Kennedy, 
from h. p. 70th Regt., to be lieut., v. Mundy app. 
to J U Regt. (29 Nov. 33) ; Assist. Surg. S. Ingram, 
from 1st \V. I. Regt., to be assist, surg., v. Gordon, 
jpp on stair <ti Dec.h 

;tU Foot in Bcngw). Ens. F. Batine, from h,p. 
l,t f., to be ens., v. E. S Cassan who exch. (13 

l)eu At). 

y,th Foot (at Madras). Capt. F. 0. Montgo- 
mery, from h. p. unattached, to be capt., v. F. C- 
Kbhart, wlio exch., rcc. dif. (22 Nov. 33). 


ni«t Foot (In Ceylon'. I.icut. J. R. Lamcrt, 
from 'nth F., to be lieut., v. Irving, who exch. 
[J2 Vm. '13). 


MADRAS ESTABLISHMENT. 


nvnrea in angtnm.-Lmit.vou Charles Bowen, 
of infantry, from (Hh June 18AL— Llcut. Col. John 
Scott, of ditto, from 4th May 1833.— Major Robert 
Hunter, 52d N.I., from 1st Juto lm-Malor 
James K. CU^ley, invalids, frogaflst July IRU- 
Tapt. John Jones, IstL.C., from 5th Nov. 18.12.— 
Capt. Henry O’Brien, 4th L.C., from 20th Feb. 
RJ33.-C#t. John yV. Roworlh. UtltfN.l., from 
Kth Feb. IUJJ.— C ajit. Charles Swamton, ^4th N.I., 
from 1st Jan. 183A— Lieut. fi. E H Thonmson, 49lh 

N.I., from 251th Oct. ltl.« Rev. James Bov*, 

si.A., chaplain, from 23$ May DM3. * 


Resigned.— Lieut. Henry WeUh. 4th L.C., from 
20th May DM1.-Lieul. W. A. Umn, 37th N.I., 
from 10th Nov. 1831. 


Pensioned (on Lord Clive’s Fund .— Ens. James 
Christie, 31st N,l.. from 2d April lHtl.-Lleut. 
George Gibson, 32d N.I., from loth March MhA- 
Ist-Lieut. Henry Watkins, artillery, from 6th 
April 1831. 


BOMBAY ESTABLISHMENT. 

Retired in England.— Surg. John 0. Stuart, 
from 5th Oct. 1831.— Rev. James ClowVehaiduin, 
from 10th Oct. 11133. 

Rtstgned — \ssixt.Surg. C. 1*. Livingstone, from 
2/th June 1833.— Assist. Surg. Robert Davidson, 
from 2d Jyinl tlttl.— Rev. Frederkk Webber, it. a., 
chaplain, from 28th tug. 183.1.— Rev. C.W. North, 
*A., ditto, from loth Oct. 1883. 


hU Foot (in N. S. Wales). Llcut. Jas. Bovton, 
from h. p. 1st Gar. Bat. to be lieut., v. D. Alt 
who re, ires on h. p. Royal Staff Corps, rcc. d»f. 
(0 Dec. A3). 

728 Fool (at Cape G. Hope). T. F. Simmon; to 
U ot, by punh., v. Ross who retires (/j Dei. ‘M . 

;;,r/i Foot (at Cape G. Hope). Lieut. Wm. Jack- 
sou, hum h p Royal Stan Corps, to Ik* lieut.,' v. 
i oilier app. to 'Hh F. (20 Nov. A3, ; Cadet C. E. 1'. 
trotdon to tie ena. (13 Dec.). 

•W/i Foot (at Cape G. Hope). Lieut. Wm. Edic 
to be rapt, by purch., v. Kent who retires; Kns. 
II I’. Wallis' to be lieut. by pur«h., v. Edie ; and 
1 i . \ lex. Dunbar to be ens. by pMtch., \. Wallis 
(all 2') Nov. 33). ' 

i . ohm Regt. Lieut. W. H. Lawder, from h. p. 
:.M I’., tola? lieut., v. Keflyon app. to 2d W. I. 
Regt. (13 Dec. 33). 


REMOVALS ORDERED. 

The 2Kt Foot from Chatham to N. M» Wales; 
V',h do., from ditto to ditto : 61st do., Tronr Cey- 
lon to India; Kid do., from N. S. Wales to India; 
and (full do., from Mauritius to Ceylon. 


COMPANY’S SERVICE. 

BENGAL ESTABLISHMENT, 

Reined in England.— Lieut.CoL Parlett Starling, 
of infantry, frnr\ 4th June 1831.— Lieut. CoLWm. 
sw niton, of ditto, from 18th June 1831.— Lieut. 
Col. P. c. Gilinan, of ditto, from 28tli Aug. 
1831. — Major Peter Teuton, 1st N.I., from 2mn 
June III Li — Major Arthur Wight, 23d N.L, from 
2«th July 18,11.— Capt. J. P. Macdougall, 21*t N.I., 
from 12ih June 18A3.— Capt. John T. Lewis, 28th 
N L, from 2fith June 18.3A— Capt. James Cralgle, 
•)7th N.L, from 30th June 1833.— Capt. Rich. B. 
Burton, 39th N.L, from 12th June 1832.-Capt. 
Thomas Frobisher, 61st N.L, from 6th May I8A3. 
-Cant. John R. Stock, 74t b N.L, from 27th 
April 1833 — Capt. George R. ScdK, artillery, from 
1/th May 1833 — Capt George Bryant, invalids, 
from 19th Aug. 1 ail. —Surg. John Savage, from 
Amt. Jour. N. S. VoL. 1 3. No.49. 


INDIA SHIPPING. 

An mil*. 

Noykmi’.kr 2.1. Cygnet, Rolls, from Mauritius 
22d June, at Gravesend.— I )m kyiiikk 3. Mats, 
Rand, iunu Batav i 1 (Kith July ; at t ow< ft. ( W- 
uid, Dunn, from Cape of Good Hopc21id Aug.; 
at Liverpool.— 7. PmteiUn, llr.igg, from V. D. 
land Kith Aug.}' otf Margate — 7* Pat not hmo, 
Clark, from Bengal 29th July, and Cape Uth Ot t. ; 
at Milford (14, af Liverpool).— 8. A /venture, Wil- 
liamson, fioni N.S. Wali> 1st July; at Deal.— 
8. Nunn/, Self, from New Zealand llltli Aug. ; at 
Plymouth.— 8. Eduard, Green, from (’ape 20th 
Sept. ; at Cove of Cork.—'), t ourter, Palmer, 
from Cape 26th Sept. ; at Gravesend.— II. Clifford, 
Wayne, from Batavia 17th Aug. ; at Cowes.— 9. 
Margaret, Taylor, from Mauritius J I Lit Aug , and 
Cape i:5th Sept.; at Liverpool —10. Mmrrva, 
Metcalfe, from Bombay Wth July; ht Liverpool. 
—11. Leguan, Cleland, from Mantta 2GthT July ; 
Diana, White, from Cape 26 fh S(pt. ; and timma, 
Hand, from Batavia 1.3th Aug.; all at Deal.— II 
Ellen, Dixon, from Batavia; off Dover.— I ). 
Janet Izat, Poe, Aoin Batavia 8th Julv ; nn<l 
Woigiann, Feathers, from Bengal 8th July ; both 
at LiverpooL— 12. Jefferson, Mens trlli r, from Ba- 
tavia ?2d July; at Cowes.— IA Jane P>iklut, 
Crowell, from Batavia |<»th Aug ; 08 Dovtr — 

14. Allot ton, Gill, from Bengal 29Mi July; and 
Mok/ HJJig, Wlndboume, from Bombay. Iwlhat 
Livcrpnol.— 15. Wdham U'keJe/, Dose, from 
Singapore 2(itli July; at Deal.— 15. Mann, Bur- 
ton, from Algoa Bay 2tk)< Sept : it Gravesend.— 

15. Hem, Thompson, fttwi Boinlwv 41 Ii Aug. ; off 
Dover.— 1H. JVtlham, Boag, fiom N- s - Wales .list 
May; at Gravesend.— lo. Lord UVUluun ItenUnek, 
Hutchinson, fup 1 Bengal Iblh June, Mwlras 
Aug., Mauritius 2?d Sept., and Cape 19th Oct.; 

(Iy 
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at Deal.— 18. Juan, Goldie, from Singapore Gth 
July; at Gravesend.— 19. Africa, Skelton, from 
l 'ey Ion 4 th Aug., and Mauritius 27th Sept; off 
Margate.— -Elizabeth, Hill, from Bengal 17th July ; 
off Bideford.— 19. Juliana, Tarbutt, from Bengal 
14tb July, and Madras 25th \ug. : at Portsmouth. 
—21. Tyrer, Kills, from Bengal 29th July { an 1 
Welcome, Castles, from ditto ditto ; both at Liver- 
pool.— 22. Eliza, Marshall, from Singapore 1st 
June; at Gras esend.— 22. Mary and Jane, Winter, 
from Mauritius awl Cape, a^lverpoyl.— 22. Ma- 
fia, Palmer, from Mauritius 14th Sc{$. ; off Mar- * 
gate.— 22. Diamond, I lux well, from Bombay noth 
July and Cape 21th Oct.; off Dover — &1. John 
Craig, Lawson, from Mauritius 13th Sept. ; at 
Deal. 

D> pai til) es. 

Nov. 23, ludwt, Haggart, for Bengal; from the 
Clyde.— 90 Imiisa, Towle, for Madras; from Deal. 
—Due. P. Ciaigiemr, JaffVayF for N. S Wales ; 

. from I tamsg.it tv— 12 I/k'i/ Nvmatf}/, Tcasdale, 
for Mauritius; and Mean well, Morgan, for 
V. D. Land and N. S. Wales ; both from Deal.— 
12. Marin, Miller, for Batavia and Singapore; 
from Greenoc k.-ffd. \eptum, L.unson, for Su- 
Dint m ; from Deal —It. John Mr Mian, McDo- 
nald, torBeng.il ; from (rnenock.— l.'l Ifeieuleuu, 
king, for Bengal ; and l.i/i-i a, lligbat, for Bom- 
bay and China; both fiom I nerpool —14. Vyton 
Cattle, I)ug.» m, for Bombay; from Portsmouth. 
—21. H. M. Iirig Pantaloon, Lieut, Dacres fm 

Lisbon and China; frmn Falmouth ?2. hVt/ham 

Turner, Leitch, for Bunbiy; from Greenock. 
—29. Mount itnnit bVithimtoue, Small, for Bom- 
bay; from Gtccnoc k— -21, ll-llas, Scallan, for 
Bombay; Dncntal, Fuller, for ditto; stan- 
dard, Pmle, for Ihtisia and Singapore; and 
Jessie, Troop, for N. s. y ales and V. 1). Land , 
all from Lis ei pool. —‘>3. Moffo tt, Cttmiiitie, for 
V. 1). Land (ivith coin let-) , friiiii Pur' .mouth.— 
25. Pune Ceoige, Shaw, for Bombay; M,uy 
Ann, M illen. for \lgo.i Biv ; lead M dlm.i, ft ti- 
tanic, Thompson, lor Manilla ; j, >'„//</, Robcit- 
soii (ol LeitlC, lor V. D. Lmd, N. s Wales, |Ji- 
tavia, and ( linn; - Iron , Cole, for New Zealand 
and Smith s»ms ; Jon, l lies er Is , for st, llehna, 
Ac.; ('Inn, 'is blttmi, Mooie, for V. I). I .and, N. 
S. Wall's, and China ; Pi muff, Hymn, lor Won- 
Hlonaml Mauntlus; and Dm!,, mold, Ituldell, for 
V. D. Land and N. s. Wale,, all from Meal — 
25. Pulnmhum, Willis, for Bombas; from l\n- 
znnre,— 25 Duma, I law kins, for Bombay; Uai 
tifislei, Cli, diners, for V. I). Lind and V. S. 
Wales; and Liruig.ton, Cowley, for Mauritius; 
all from I.ivci p'usl. — 2c>. ,s,o<, /elpn, Baker, for 
N. S. Wales; tiop. Portsmouth. — 28. Ciown, 
Cowman, for Benjftj't from Liscrpool. 


rASsFNCKKX KKOM INDIA. 

Per Patriot King, from Bengal : William 
Shand, Esq.: Lliut. ( uxirgc Timms; Lieut. H. 
M. Becher; Messrs. Patmon, Balfour, and Max- 
well, late of the It V, ‘-Up Duke of York. 

Per Mm gat et, from Murltius: Mr. and Mrs. 
Johnson ; Mr. Wild. 

P,r Eh- a, from Singapore: Capt. and Mrs. 
Macdonnell and childrcfl. 

Per Lord William Ihmtmek, from Bengal and 
Madras: Mrs. Bell; Mr*.Abdy; Mrs. Dyer; Mrs. 
Clough; Mrs. Manley,* and Infant bom on the 
passage ; Mrs. Mevnck, and ditto; Mrs. Munn; 
Mrs. Heard; Mrs, Doherty; Mks SUpley ; Colo- 
nel J. Smith ; Major Abdy, artillery; Captains 
Howison, Clough, and Dyer, Madras infantry; 
Lieut. Parr, II. M. 54th regt ; Lreuti. Blrlevnud 


Lacon, M&dra* infantry ; Lieut. Croft, Artillery 
Mr. Manley, assist, surgeon ; Mr. Jacques, f te 
mariner; three Misses Dyer; three Miswi 
Clough; Masters Heard and Doherty; sev m 
servants.— (The following were landed at ths 
Cape:— Mrs. Underwood and child; W, C. l n 
derwood, E>>q., Madras civil service ; N. b. c» 
rneron, ditto.) 

Per Jean, from Singapore: CapL Duncan. 

Per Africa, from Ceylon: The Hon. Mr. Ers, 
kino i Mrs. Eraklliet Mr. and Mrs. Uosevan; 
Mr. and Mrs. Sahnohi Miss Curgenven; Lieut, 
Tollemache, R. NT. 

Per Tyi er, from Bengal ; LlcuL Drummond; 
Lieut. Edwards. 

Per Juliana, from Bengal: Lady Fraser ; Ma- 
dame Kohlenberg ; Mrs. Palmer; Mrs. Sharpe-, 
Miss Fraser; Maj. Gen. Sir Hugh Fraser, 
K.C. B. : the Hon. Mr. Moore; Dr. J. Wy Hie : 
C. B. Palmer, Esq. ; Lieuts. Faber and Grant. 
If. M. 4‘Hh regt.; Lieut. E. Darvall, Bengal 
army; two Misses Hogg; two Misses Kohlen- 
berg; two Misses Sharpe; Miss Flora Fraser; 
Master Fraser; two servants; 93 H. C. invalids; 
3 women and 3 children of ditto. 

Per Margaret, from Bengal: Mrs. Bolton and 
two children; Mrs. Dundas; Miss Broughton; 
Lieut. Bolton ; Mr. Dundas. 


lMSSPffiEllS TO INDIA. 

Per Wo at u>, for Madras; Mrs. Col. Riddell and 
daughter; Mrs. Hay and daughter; Dr. Williams; 
Mr. Fden: Mr. Ogilvic; two Messrs. Robertson; 
Mr. M.uionhanks; Mr. Beaumont; Mr. Gooldcn; 
Mr. Motile; Mr. Haslcwood ; Mr. Nixon; Mr. 
Lewln. 

Knutum.— Passenger jm Sesotns inserted last 
month: Mr. Andtews, should be P. A. Andrew, 
M.D. 


ro-s or smi'fiM:. 

The Ciuawnm, Doutliw ute, from Cot Ion to 
CaUiitt i, strmk on , i sand-bmk at the month of 
the God iseiy mer on the lit It June, uni went to 
pieces. '1 he inw with dithiuln 1 ned. 

The /!'//,,■ nj \<al>, l.ockt , fi mi London; the 
Ln,d huh, ; 'G llu ks, Ixnmd to London ; and the 
Ea»i„nt, N 'sb. which weiedruen on shore near 
( '.ili'ut i.i, in M iv htsf, tine been condemned 
Tli r Huh, at, Rl\th, hound to Liverpool, and the 
(uncial this, to/w, Fisher, Ixnmd to tile Mauritius, 
whuh weredmoH cm shore.it thesamc time, hau 
been got oil and repaired. 


BIRTIIS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

mains. 

Oif. 29. At Ashwirk Grove, Somerset, the lady 
of Richard Mraehey, Esq., of a daughter. 

A i as ,1 At Cheltenham, the lady of John Gol* 
dhiglum, Esq., Madras cn il service, of a son. 

Dee, 10. At Domngton Park, the Marchioness of 
Hastings, of a daughter. 

— At Sussex House, Hammersmith, the lady 
of Lieut. Col. Arch. Robertson, Bombay army, of 
a son. 

— In Bedford Street, Bedford Square, the lady 
of Capt. David Frazer, of the ship City of Edin- 
burgh, of a daughter. 

11. In Alblon-street, Hyde Park, Mrs. Philip 
MelviH, of a daughter. 

12. At Burgage Cottage, county Wicklow, the 
lady of Lieut Col. Henry Smith, Hon. E. I. Com- 
pany's service, of s daughter. 

— At Early Bank, Perth, the lady of Col. Wm, 
Farquhar, of a daughter. 
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Fact. hill. Wandaworth, the lady of aged 00, Paul Shewcraft, E»q., fonnotly of Bora- 
Xl W»‘_ Pm iatA nf Calcutta, of a bay. 

Dec. 2. At Ryde, Isle of Wight, aged 81, France*, 
relict of the late Rev. Thomas Leman, of the 
Crescent, Bath, and aunt to Col. Henry tUwtrey, 
of the Hon. E. 1. Company’s service, Bengal. 

3. At Lees-Houne, near Coldstream, Charles 
Marjofibanks, Esq., third son of the hits Mr John 
MarjortliAnks, Bart , and M. P. for the county of 
Berwick. He was formerly president of the Se- 
lect Committee in£una. 

— Viscount F.xnWith. His Lordship, who was 
in his 47th year, was the oldest son of the late 
Right Hon. Viscount Exmouth, who died In Ja- 
nuary last. Ills Lordship was a captain in the 
Royal Navy, and one of his Majesty’s nasal aides- 
de-camp. I le is succeeded in his titles and estates 
by his eldest son, the Hon. EdwardlWlew, now in 
his 23d year, In the civil service of the lion. Kast- 
India Company*^ the Bengal estahlishment. 

tk \t Ayr, Lieut. Col. John Reid, late of the lion. , 
East-lndta (Wipany’s seivlce. 

— At Leith, of bilious lever, aged 41, William 
Hutchison, Esq., governor of Aninmnhoc, and late 
member of the council at C#pe t oast ( asile, 
Africa. He was distinguished by Ins biavery in 
various actions with the Ashaniee*. , f , 

7. At No Lodge rord, Regent’s park, \rnold 
King, Esq., of the Hun. E. 1. Company's militaty 
service, Bengal establishment, m the 74th year of 
his age. 

!>. \t Jhlinlniigh, J mu-', (.nut, Inlant son of 
l.ieut.t ol. Win. Mackenzie, ol the lion. E. L t oiu- 
panj's seiviu. 

1<I. Cap'. Chailes C Massey, of the ,lh tegt. 
Bomhay N I. 

— In l resent place, lluito.i 1 reseent, «.f con- 

Mimptlon. Jam Isalnlli. elded d uttered llciuy 
James Chalke, Ivq , ffrnulh "I Diaiiamd, ll.it- 
bour. 

»*i. \t the \ tpour Bulls, No. 1!. s < 
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. it Eul-hill. W«nd*worth, me Bay oi 

joSui sS*". W. »« ^ o' * 

daughter. ^ 

marriages. 

v 26. At St. George’s, Hanover-square, Gil- 
h * t’ whicker, Esq., nephew of John Borthwick 
1 dchrbt, LL.D., to Cecilia Somerville, only 
daughter of the late CapL Burton, Hon. E. I. 
Company’s service, niece <* Judge Burton, Ire- 
land, and grand daughter of the late Dr. Burton, - 
Canon of Chnst Church, Oxford. 

Tai New Church, Rossendale, Mr. William 
Haworth, of Calcutta, to Miss Crabtree, of 
Fearns, in Rossendale. 

At Dublin, Capt. T. S. Rooke, of the 
, , lh regt. Madras N.L, to Eleanor, only daughter 
of the late Doctor Tabuteau, of Tullamore, in the 
King’s County. 

fl. At Broadwater, Sussex, Lieut- Col. Bonner, 
K 1 Company’s Service, to Frames Maria, eldest 
daughter of the late Major George Bean, royal 
horse artillery. 

\>. At St. Luke's, Chelsea, Francis Holling. 
worth. Esq. late of Canton, to Mary, widow of 
,l„. ute (>. W. Buirow, Esq. of Holly house, 

Hot toil. ’ _ „ 

17. \t Great Anwell, Herts, the Rev. Henry 
( oddmglou, Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
t.ndge, and Vicar of Ware-cum-Thundildge, to 
P„s, dla, second daughter of the Rev. Hr. Batten, 
principal of the K I. College, Hailey bury. 


DFATIIS. 

j.', 1 , \r sea, 011 his passage fiom Batavia, Mr. 
William Mcphe-iison, u.t>., yc uugot soil of Mr. 

\ mire w su phiii'.oii, lormcilyol (.lasgow. 

s , [it U. At t Inc buster, m the 48lh year oi his 
age, ( q»t t ornthwaile Ominaiincy , on hall-pay 
ol 24 th Light Diagoniis. lie was liciitc nant m the 
M |t<,% cl Dragoons at the bat'leot Waleiloo, m 
which he was sevuely wounded, and lormnly 
aid cU c .mp to his l\< Mr George B.ulow, when 
t.o\cinor-(icne r al m ' ahu.ta 

j ; Lieut William W ynclhain, ot the 7th J t j;t. 
M idr.cs I i),hl I'avaliy. 

O. r. .'It At sea, on Isiaul the L- ml l\ til him A'* n- 
tni.h , on the passage fiom Lidia, Ens. Strettc 11, 
Madras N.L 

S,„.. 1-t. Harriet, wile ol Francis Waiden, Fscp, 
of llryanston-square. 

oj. U Manchester, in her 7«th yc-r, Mr-vAnne 
Fallon, widow of the late Malachi lallon, Esq, 
ot l’eevagh, county of Rosc-iommon, Ireland, 
and mother of Daniel Fallon, Esq, surgeon in 
the Hon. E. 1. Company’s service. 

28. At his house, FiUroy-street, liuroy square, 


1 1 


[r mder 


chid 


lie Vltl.l 
1 of M 


John Haifa Id Keinudv 
a.couniailt at the East India ll-ui e. 

//////. V lc vv wed s oi.lv Fi 1 1" 
l hnlsWcdron, l s<i , urge on. Inline 
to the curve v under t apt. ll»>- • l‘".n 
the (i siatcd Vi. nan. 

U He evitiee . M.uy. \oi‘IV' 1 1 1 

Me veils, 1 iq • .n' 1 d I 1 ‘in tod ad, ill yja.< 

_ the Sind II- ul . on 1'o.lld the J»h,i,t, 
Ixiuud 10 l-nglmd, Lieut J.(,.Miar|u,oi the 24th 
regt Bengal N.L 

1 Lie ut. Col. Charles B. Daihy, of the Mtdras 

1 — At Whitehall, neir Brist-d, Dr Mm Run h* 
wait l av lor, fonrth son of Hi* 4 1 *’ M.tj.Gen \1<I- 
wt .|| I’ ay lor, ol the Hun. h. I^oinpany - M.uIi.h 

establishment. 

_ At Tarsus, \V. Wallace, Ls | , civil eni’mn > 
to the Pasha of Egypt- 



fift PRICES OF EUROPEAN GOODS IN THE EAST r 

' lhi 

N.B, The letters P.C. denote prime cost, or manujhcturers’ prices; A. advance (per cent.) 0H 
D. discount (per cent.) on the tame ; N.D. tio demand.*-TAe batar mound it equal to m ft V”* 
drt., and 11)0 bazar mounds equal to 110 factory maundt. Goods sold by Sa. Rupees & mdt mJ' 
6 toll per cent, more than when sold by Ct. Rupees F. mds.—The Madras Candy is equal to Moft 
Surat Candy is equal to 74 6i lb. The PecuJ ts equal to 133j ft. The Corge is 20 pieces. ’ 1 * 


CALCUTTA, July 18 , 188 $. 


its. a. n». a. ns. a. 

Anchors Stulls. cwt. It; o (a) 22 0 , Iron, Swedish, sq.. ,$a.Rs. F.md. 3 13 ( 

Bottles ,*jJoo in o — 10 8 flat do. 3 12 - 

Coal* B.ffld. I) I - 0 10 English, sq do. 2 1 - 

if flat do. 2 0 - 

Dolt do. 2 10 - 

Sheet do. 4 14 


Copper Sheathing, lb-40 ..F.nuJ. 34 
Drapers’, do. 33 8 

— Thick sheets ...do. — 

— — Old Gross do. 31 2 

Bolt * do. 3 2 4 

Tile do. 30 0 

— Nalls, assort 27 I) 

Peru Slab Ct.Rs. do. 32 8 

— - Russia Sa.Hs. do. 

» opperas do^l 4 

Cottons, (hint/ 


-31 4 


. ^ Nails 8 0 

fi Hoop* F.md. 2 10 

— 30 4 Kentledge cwt. 0 14 

— 28 0 l.cad, Big F.md. 4 8 

sheet do. 4 13 

Millinery Ill D. 

— 1 5 shot, patent bag 

Spelter Ct.Rs. F. m«. 4 8 


- Muslim, assort So, i 4 — 12 0 Stationery 25D. 

Varn lb to 17 <) mor. 0 41 — 0 8 Steel, English Ct.Rs. F. tnd 7 8 

-* — do., do. — — Swedish do. b 13 

Cutlery, fine loA. Tin Plates Sa.Rs. box 19 0 

Gl.ws 10A. Woollens, Broad cloth, fine ..yd. 3 0 

Hardware. .T , 251). 30D. coarse and middling.... 1 4 

Hosiery, cotton P.C. — Flannel fine 1 4 


R«.A, 
! 3 14 
• 3 13 
2 2 
2 1 
2 12 
5 2 
13 0 
2 12 


8 0 
11 15 
19 4 
8 4 
2 4 
1 (I 


MADRAS, August 21, 1833. 


Dottles 

Copper, Sheathing 

— ( 'akes 

Old 

— Nails, assort 

Cottons, Child/.. 

— — Muslins and Ginghams 

Lniigctoth, flue...... 

Cutlery, fine 

Glass and Earthenware 

Hardware..... 

Hosiery 

Iron, Swedish, 

English sq 

Flat and bolt 


Anchors 

Dottles 

Coals 

Copper, Sluathing, In 42.. 

Thu k hhcets 

Plate 

Tde 

Cottons, Child/ 

longclothh 

Muslim 

Other goods ,.„V 

Varn, Nos 2fftobO.. 

Cutlciy, table 

Ghc* and Earthenware .... 

Hardware 

Hosiery 


Hs. 

. . 100 7 Cc 

andy 2(10 - 

•do. 225 - 

.do. 215 - 

.do. 230 

10 A. - 

5 \. - 

ioa. - 

p.c. - 

p.t . - 

Hil).- 

15 \.~ 

candy 42 
.do. 19 - 
..do 19 - 


Its. 

.cwt. 11 («?> 

.(hi/. 1 

.ton. 15 
.uW. 5b 
.do. on 
.do. 52 
.do. 52 

V.li)'. 0.13 
.... P.C. 
to D. 

*. . . . 15 D. 


Rs. 

1 



Rs. 


Rs. 

>1 

Iron Hoops 


candy 

22 

@ 

25 

29d 

Nail* 


..do. 

__ 

— 

230 

Lead, 1'ig 


..do. 

45 

— 

52 

230 

Sheet 


..do. 

35 

— 

40 

300 

Millinery 



30 A. 

— 

35 \. 

15 A. 

Shot, patent 



25 A. 

— 

3(1 \. 

in A. 

spelter 


candy 

28 

— 

30 

15 A. 

Stationery 



15 A. 

— 

20 A. 

In D. 

Steel, English 


.candy 

(It) 

— 

ro 

15 A. 

Swedish 


. .do. 

H*5 

— 

no 

15 I). 

TmPlates 


...box 

22 

-i 

23 

20 A. 

\\ oollens, Broad cloth, 

fine 


P. V. 

— 

111 Noni 

50 

— _ < (hirst* t , . . . 



P.C. 

— 

111 Nom 

20 

Flannel, fine 



20 A. 


— 

20 







A V, . 

August 3, 1833. 






Its 

f 



Its. 


Its. 

; )» 

1 lion, Swedish, lmr.... 

..St. 

candy 

52 

(«' 

— 

U 

English, do...... 


. .do. 

23 


— 

17 

! Hoops %... 


..(Wt. 

6 


— 

— 

1 • — Nails 


...do. 

14 

— 

1/ 



Sheet 


. . .do. 

10 


— — 


Rod for bolts .... 

..si. 

candy 

21 

— 

22 



— — do. for nails ... 


..do. 

34 


■ — 

— 

Lead, Pig 


. . cw t. 

8.8 


— 


.yieet ..do. 10 

, Millinery P.C. 

Shot, patent cwt. 10 — 

' Spelter do. b'12 

- stationery P.C. 

- Steel, Swedish tub It) 

- Tin Plates box 17 

- Woollens, Broad cloth, fine ..)d. 3 — 

coarse 1 — 

1 Flannel, fine 0| •— 


CANTON, May 17, 1833. 


Drs. Drs. I Hr*. Dr*. 

( oltons, Chintz, 28 jds piece 2J (>V, 4J 1 Smalts pccul 20 @ DO 

- _ [ ongi lotln, 40 vis do. 5 — fijj Steel, Swedish, in kit* cwt. 5 — 

Muslim, 20 jds" do. 2 — 2J', Woollens, Broadcloth yd. L5O—L70 

Cambrics, 12 >ds do. li — lj| Camlets pee. 20—22 

- lland.mnoes do. lj — 2j Do. Dutch do. 28 — 3» 

A am, No*. lbto.Hi.... —44' Long Ells Dutch do. 71 — 71 

Iron. Bar do. 1*75— 2 j Tin, Straits pccul 151 — 10 

Hod do. 2 73 — 3 Tin Plates box 8 

lead do. 4 — I 
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Prices of European Goodt4n the Rett. 
SINGAPORE, July 25, ia 33< 


iSST . ":"..". pc s5 , 3i- , 4 ifc - r«V"i 

1V!„!I„ and Shoathinff . . . nor,! 1 _ in ' ov.., dot j — 3 


( „|>i«or NniW and sheathing ,• pecul 35 — 40 — ^j 3 t, ifl to tfo 


Cottons Madapollama, 25yd. by ruin. pc*. I| 
Imit. Irish ■ 25 30 do. 2,j 


« isrsar-..-.-: ,,o S;i> D " 

do. 0 — 8 jShot, patent i M _ ” 

do. 10 — 12 Spelter Z I™ i \ ~ 

t ? t *-, s T! l,h •••"”' r 1 ””!:::® 1 lz 

no. 3 — .»J — English „ .u L , 

Cambric, 12yds. by 42 to 45 m... do. l\ - 2* .Woollens, Long tils m* m ‘ i, 

.1 .nonet, 20 .-44. 48 ....do. 1J - 4 — Camblets . .."....W; "f ~ 

I,ap|*eU, 10 • •• 40 • 44. --do. 1J - 2 , LadkV doth t s ( «rle() l.T.yd. lj 


dot 121 - 
pcvul 38 


- Longcloihs 38 to4» . .... 38-37 do. 3J — 6 English 

do. do 38-40 do. 4 — <ij ' Nails 

do. do. "* J ' 


Prints, 7 8. single ivlouri 

8 - 8 . 


N l). 


REMARKS. 


L’uhutta, July 18, 1833.— We have had a very 
look demand for Book Muslins, and the sales 
wliuh luve been made, shew slightly improved 
rales: other White (mods have not been ninth 
ashed lor. Ginghams very dull ; and Printed 
( i oi wL generally continue heavy of demand. 
( niton Twist saleable m considerable parcels, 
but without advance on prices. Coloured Yarns 
ol all kinds dull. Woollens, no sales of con- 
H'nueni e. Metals, a further depression on almost 
imv disruption has taken place, and theredoes 
not appear to be any well-grounded hope of 
spicily improvement. 

Wm ^< 0 , dug. 2 1, 1833.— Europe Goods continue 


in low request. The market la abundantly sup- 
plied with every description of BiUish and Freni h 
produce, and we have not hflbd of any invoice* 
having been sold in the whole to advantage. 
Metals, saleable m small quantities at cur quo- 
tations. Beer Is quite out of inquiry, and not 
saleable even at public auction. 

Itombay, Au#. 3, 18.13.— The following sales 
have been reported:— Twist, ](i,(H‘l) lbs. Nos. 20, 
30, and 40, at 15 annns per lb. Madapollums, 
1 pieces, at Its. 5 1 per piece. 

Clinton, Mop 17, 11 133 —Very little doing at 
piescnt m Cottofl Piece Goods of any description. 


INDIA SECURITIES AND EXCHANGES. 


(\dotHtt, Au'j.l, 1K3‘{. 
novernmeut 'securities. 


. U o lleinittable . .. 
, ,/ 1st, or Old 5. 
“ 4 1. p. ( out. L - 

S 4 . 


ID. As. [Sell. 
. 32 0 Prem. 
} 1 ( lass 2 12 


Prctn. 5 


Disc. 


0 8 Prem. 


. Ditto ....*8 do. 1 2 

, Ditto .... 3 do. 0 12 

’ar .... Ditto .... 4 do. u 0 

one.... Ditto... 5 do. none 

p f New f» per Cent, from \ „ 

P ‘ ir l No. 1 to 250 / ,ar 

.. | 2d, or Middle5\ 

( p. Cent Loan / 

4 8 3d, or New ditto .... 4 0 
0 (i t per cent. Loan din. .. 0 12 disc. 
0*0 Udnknt Bengal Shares— 4,500. 

Bank of Bengal Rates— July 18. 

Discount on private Dill » 0 o per rent. 

Du to on government nnd salary bills 4 0 do. 

Interest on loans on deposit 4 o do. 

Hate of Exchange — July 18. 

On London, 12 months’ date,— to buy Is. lod. to 
Is. lo;d. ; to sell Is. lid. to Is. Hid. Sa. II. 


Madras, jtug.jg], 1833. 

Government Securities. 

Six per cent. Bengal Kemittable Loan. 

At the natc of Subscription, els. 350 
Madras Hs. per 335 Sa. R* 34 Prem. 

At the Rateprevailing among Merchants 
and Brokers in buy ing and selling Pub- 
lii Securities, viz. 100} Madras R*. per 
loo Sa. R« 32 Prem. 

Five per cent. Bengal Unrcmlttable Loan. 

At (he Rate of Subscription, i-L.350 
Madras Rs. per 335 3a. Rs Par. 


At the Bate prevailing among Merchants 
and Brokers iti buying and si IlingPub- 
111 wwuntiis, fi:. Madras Its. per 

liHiSa. Rs 2 Disc. 

Huigal Five percent. Loan of Kith Aug. 1825. 

At the Rate of Sulim rlptlnn, v«. 10(IJ 
Madras Rs. per loo ha. Rs. 

Ronds, No. 1 Uy Par. 

Ditto, above Nb. 1,000 from 4 to 1 Prem, 

Bengal t ive per rent. Loan of 15th Jan. 11130. 

At the Hate of Subscription, w:. JOOj 
Madras R*. per 100 Sa. Rs 21 Prem. 


Bombay, Aug, 10, 1833. 
Exchanges. 

On London, at 0 mo. sight, Is. lid. per Us. 

Un Calcutta, at 30 days’ sight, 1 Mi Bom. Rs. per 
loo Sicm Rupees. 

On Madras, at 30 days' sight, lol Bom. Rr. per 
100 Madras Rs. 

k Government Securities. 

Rcmiltablc Loan, 144 Bom. Rs. per 100 Sa. R*. 

5 per rent. Loan of 1II2M3 according to the period 
of discharge, 107 to 111 per ditto. 

Ditto of 1825-28, 108 to 111 per ditto. 

Ditto of 1829-30, 108 to 111 per ditto. 


Canton, May 17, 1833, 
Exchanges, Ac. 

On I ondonWJ mo. sight, - 4 *. 4d. ; per Sp. Dol. 
On Bengal, Cos., 30 days’, Sa. Rs. 2n7 per 100 Sp. 

Drs.— Private Bills, 21ft to 2J0per ditto. 

On Bombay, ditto Bern. Rs. Jlfl per ditty. 

Sycw Silver at Linlin, 1 per cent. prem. 
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GOODS DECLARED for SALE at the EAST-INDIA HOOSfi. 

For Sale 21 January 1834— Ptvmpt 11 April. 

Licenerd.— Indigo, 1,895" chests. 

For Sate 11 February— Prompt 9 May. 

Company’*— Saltpetre, COO tons. 

'•* For Stile 24* V? bruury— Prompt 13 June. 

Company ' *— Raw Silk, 2,600 bales. 




LONDON PRICE CURRENT, December 24, 1833. 


EAS f*lKDlA AND CHINA PRODUCE. 

£. ». d . £. I 

cwt. — — (3), -»• 

,lir J 11,1 ... ' i 1H 0 — 3 3 0 

talk*. Ja\<* 14 0 

tSua amlSamaratig 2 fl 0 - 2 18 


| Nankeens 
11 at tans 


o'- Pearl \ 

Sheila, China) fWt ' 


. | Kite, Benga«While- 

o m — " ' 


0 0 til — 
(t 0 5) — 
none 


riMS* ”> 0 " 15 

__ Madras 

Bengal 

_ Hourlnm 

' EpauT"*' • • -cwt. 9 10 0 

SinsmU, Star 3 8 0 

Borax, Iteflncjl none 

Unrefined , ! 

nmphire, int«b »> 

l aulainoms, Malalur -th o .1 4 

■ eslon « 1 » 

lluds CWt * ^ 14 J 

• th 0 0 9 
cwt. 


t U'SlA 

( Mor^d 
< hma Knot- • 

( uImI)'- • 1 

Dragon’* Blood. • • 
(,itin \mmomac, drop ■ 

Arffliio 

Wsaftetidu 

Benjamin, .Id ^ort 

\inmi 


3 5 0 

2 0 0 

(5 0 0 

1 IS 0 

2 0 0 

4 10 0 

5 0 0 — 10 

7 lo o — io 

•' ' • 12 


Patna 

, . — Java 

. ^alhoMeit 

007 ! Sa R° 

0 0 75 1 Pearl 

0 0 hi i Saltpetre 

Silk, BenguLSkeln • s 

: — Nov-r 

14 0 0 1 Ditto White 

| China 

|i Bengal Privilege- 

, ___ orgmalne - w 

Spices, ClunAtjnon" • 

Clovflf 

Mac® • • 

Nutmegs 

Ginger • ,»• 

Pej'per, Blaflt • 

White -- • • 

Sugar, Bengal 

Sam -md China • 


£.t. i. 
3 12 0 
picca — . 

lOO 

cwt. 0 12 
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& f. d. 

@430 


0 15 0 — 0 lli 0 
0 It 0 — II 10 0 

o — n o ^o 


0 3 (5 1 

4 4 0 ' 
3 18 0 
0 1 (i 


•• 0 10 
••• i n o 
1 1.1 0 
• lb o io tt 

0 lo II 
(l it; o 

• (I lit o 
• 110 

1 4 0 

, .03 0 

■•010 


— 20 0 0 

_ 7 o o ; 

— 3 o o 1 

7 io o i 

12 o o ■ 


0 4 « — 
... 0 4 0. 

tut. 1 III 0 

. Ih II II 31 - 

. ... (I 0 51 - 

-cwt. 12 0 — 

10 0 - 


1 10 
1 3 


0 PI 0 

1 2 0 
l 7 o 
o io o 
o i « 

7 o 

0 0 (i 


— Mauritius (duly paid) 

— Mainilaand Java •• 110 — 

[Yu, Holica lh 0 PHI — 0 

— . ( ongou • • • 0 1 11 — i) 

— 'm>ui hong 0 2 51 — 0 

— t’impol refused 


1 10 
l 


2 7 0 - 2 10 0 
17 0 
1 II 


. — Mvrrh ’ • 


2 

0 

0 

— 

(Mihanum • 


1 

15 

0 


K i no •• 1 

1,1. ! ,llM 

lb 

12 

0 

0 

0 

0 

li 

_ 

D\e 


0 

2 

0 


Shill 

cwt. 

4 

lb 

0 

— 

— ''ink 


2 

> 

0 

— 

Musk, ( hm i 

tl/.. 

0 

10 

u 

*— 

Nits- N o' 11 ' 1 -v 

cwt 

1 

2 

0 


Dll, < issld 

oz. 

(1 

0 

hi 

— 

( mnamon • 


0 

3 


— 

1 i K 1 1 1- 1 mt 


1 

lit 

0 


t u ip'll.' 


0 

0 

5 

— 

- - M 1. 1 


0 

0 

2) 


— - Nutnu }’s 


0 

0 

Pi 

— 

( ipiui.i 



non 

1“ 


Bhulnrh 

S || \. milOlll.lt 

tut. 


mni 

0 

— 

s< 11)1,1 

- lb 

1) 

0 

L 4 

— 

1 mi mu i n , lav .I 

tut. 

0 Pi 

0 

— 

1! ngul 


0 

r> 

0 

— 

I hm i 


1 

2 

0 

— 


I'waukay 

Pelt in (orangel . 

‘ — llyonskin 

1 1 yon 

\ oiiO ( Hyson 

! (iimpovuler 

1 I'm, H on a 
\ ’l'l'i H u > sill II • • 
\< million 

i \\ i \ 

1 W i od, Sniders Bed 
Phony %; 

S,ip,lll 


u) — o 
0 2 41 — 0 

0 '2 0} — II 

0 3 li — 0 


* 4) 

■2 7 


none 

3 o 0 — 3 3 0 

I lo (1 — 2 15 0 

lh 0 2 0 

4 1'. 0 — 0 0 0 

ton 110 0 — Hi 0 0 

0 — 10 0 0 

I — 20 0 0 


(Wt. 


t wt, 


aim it M \si v s r lion i ( r. 


Ci (I ir W o.itl 
■ < > I, I- eh 
' W li..l< ini- 
Wool. \ S Wail 

, in - • 

j lull i ioi 


Ih 0 

* ° 


lh 


(i.lIK, in 'sorts 

Blue 

IP th , Uutl.do 

Ox lull ( 

I luligo. Bit..' 

Blue uni \ )<>!( t 

Purple and \ inlet,- • • • 

1 nu \ inlet I • • 

• MhI. to good \ lolef 

\ tolt t .mill ’upper 

— < upper 

( oiisuining.mid.toiine 

— Do onl. and low 

Dust 

Miulris, mnl. to good 

Do. kurpah • • 


SOI i it \i it It AN l’ltOllOf 


0 tl 0 
(i Jh-h 

I. r <i 


, 111 III 

Y- 


1 V> 


- I 1 Mois 

7 lo 1 ( Mi i. h I i itlu r 
7 ,l 1 (.11111 \ 1 .1 Hit 
7 I 1 links D.\ 

I, III j — ‘'.lltld 
i, M Oil, Palm 

I, 'I 1 It.lMlls • 2 

W ax 5 

W me. < tpe.M id., best pipe Pi 
- Dn.-M \3d ipiallty • 14 U 
Wood, Te.'k • ■ load 0 10 

Wool • -V l» 1 


lh _ 

I At. 1 5 (I - 1 10 0 

lh 0 0 4‘ - 0 0 8 

0 0 41 — 0 0 h 

t wt. 1110 


h 2 


lo 0 — 


- III 0 
— II o 


0 4 lo 
0 4 10 


PRICES OP SHARES, l)et ember *27, IMS, 

Capital. I hh "« , l 


DOCKS. 

East India 
I.ondnn .... 

- s t Katherine's - . . . 
Ditto Debentures 

Ditto ditto 

West-Indla 


(Stock)- 
(Mot kip- 


(Stock) 


921 


I I 

. Div idenils. 

■ 4 p tent. 

\ 3 i». cent 
3 p. rent 
4) p. tent. 
! 4 p. rent. 


c. ' 

48 - 1 , 7-*o 

2 Ml, ON) 

1,352, 7 '*2 
500,000 
‘201, INK) 


Paid. 

,c.-vzr 

KM) 


p. rent. you, ism 
p. cent. 1,3111), OUU 


Books ''hut 
for Div lilt ml*. 

Marth. Sept. 
June Dei. 
April. Otd. 

5 April. 5 0(L 

j June. Dec. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Australian - (Agricultural)- ■ 
Carnatic Stock, 1st C las* • 

Ditto, 2d Class 

'an Diemen’s Lan d Company- - 


21 10,000 1«0 , 25) I — - 

Si 1 5 p.S = l - j - |.p: nee. 

7 I __ | 10,000 J_ju0 [} 15 * — 


r* brothers. 23. Chxmsit Alley - 
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THE LONDON MARKETS, December 26. . 


Sugar .— The demand for Sugars in general is 
rather brisk, but aa there is a corresponding 
readiness to sell, prices are but little affected. 
The stock of West-India Sugar is now 3(3,237 hhds. 
awLtrs. bein^r,fi88 more than last year* The 
•* stock o^ Mauritius 73,070 bags, being 20,858 more. 
The delivfryof West-India is about 2,586 hhds. 
and trs. being 386 more than last year. The deli- 
very of Mauritius is 2,770 bags, bein^ 2,291 less 
than the corresponding week of 1832. There are 
no sales of Mauritius Sugar worth reporting. 
East-Indla Sugars are more inquired after, boih 
for home consumption and export but the actual 
purchases are inconsiderable. 

Cojfre. -This market continues in a very languid 
state. 

Cotta*.— The Cotton market Hbro Is at length 
qjfccted by the .favourable accounts from Li- 
verpool; the salt's are more considerable, and 
the^lces higher, and still a great disposition to 
buy large parcels. 

Tot.— 1 The Company’s quarterly sale commenced 
on the 2d December and finished on the 13th. 
The following are the prices obtaiined 

Dohe.i, i-chests, la. Kljd. a Is. 10]d. , J-chests, 
Is. 10*1. a K lOJd. ; large do. Is. lOd. a Is. lo;d. 5 
Congou p ckages, Is. 10>d. a Is. lljd.— Congou, 
common, Is. llpl. a Is. lljd. ; good* 2s.t);d. a 
2s. 2d. ; fine, 2s. 6d. a 2s. lOd.— Souchong, 2s. 5Jd. 


% 

a 3k lid.-. Hyson Skin, 2 b. OJd. a 2s. fl<L— Twan- 
kays^s. ftid. a 2s. 2Jd.; fine, 2s. 4d. a 2*. 6*1— 
.Hyson, common, 3s. 2Jd. a 3s. 3d.; middling 
^s. 5*L a 3s. 9d. ; fine, 4s. 3d. a 5s. 3d. 

Since the sale, Boheas, particularly those of the 
cost of Is. 101d., command an advance of id. a ljd. 
and common Congous Id. per lb. 

Indigo.—' The accounts of the crop received by 
the Patriot King are very favourable, which has 
caused several parties to realise at a discount of 4d. 
per lb. on the prices of the late October sales. 

Wool—' The late public sales of New South Wales 
and Van Diemen’s Land Wool fully maintained 
the prices of November sales, Australian selling 
from Is. 3d. a 3s. 8d. per lb., and V. D. Land from 
9d. a 2s. Old. V. D. Land Company Wool from 
Is. fijd. a 3s. Id. A large quantity of V. D. Land 
being In the grease accounts for the low price of 
9*1. The sales were— 

17th. Australian Is. 3jd. a 2s. j)'d, 

V.D, Land >,..ls. 4d. afa 9i«l. 

18th. Australian Is. 3d. ii^s. it'd, 

V.Q, Bind Is. (Jd. a 2s. ;jd 

N. S. W. Comp! 2s. 3 Jil. a 3s. (Id. 

20th. Australian,. Is. 3d. a 2s. lijd 

V. IX Land Is. OJd. a 2s. ujd. 

2lst. V.I). Land Os. 9*1. a 2s. fid, 

V. D. Land Company ..Is. Oid. a 3s. id. 


DAILY PRICES OF STOCKS, from Novem'er 22 to December 23, 1833. 



Bank 

3 Pr. Ct. 

- - 

3 Pr.Ct. 

3J Pi.Ct. 

New 3} 

I Long 

India 

4 Pr.Ct 


E 



Mock. 

Red. 

Consols. 

Red. 

Pr.Cent 

Annuities. 

Slur k. 

182(5. 

j Ronds. 

Bills 

23 

210 210] 

86J87 

87}87X 

9» }95] 

96} 96 

W 16}} 

240 

102} 2} 

21 22 p 

40 

4 Ip 1 

25 

210 

H7 871 

«7JHH 

95*9.5] 

9 6296 

16? 16],;! 

— 

102*2 

21 23 p 

10 

4 Ip, 

26 

209 i 2 10 

87 871 

87J881 

9 55 <15 5 

96 $96 

16} 16!,*' 



102*24 

21 23p 

10 

4 Ip 

27 

209 210] 


88 88 1 

951,95; 

96 J 96, 

IH',16^* 

MO] 1 

IO252; 

21 23 p 

39 

10p 

28 

209}210] 

87587 J 

881885 

96 9(>i 

9(»j97 

16} 16};}' 




21 2' Ip 


10p 

29 

210 210] 

87|87|88|8HJ 

!«}'*'! 

96} 97 

'«} 

Ml 2 


16 22p 

37 

40pj 

30 

Dec. 


— 

88|88§ 

96 961 

«J6j97 

i “ 1 

— 


17p 

37 

3Sp 

2 

210 211 

87}87j 

88 1 88} 96196} 

97 97 

16} 16}/ 

242 

103 

'17 1 9p 

37 

.98 p; 

3 

210 

«73«7i 

88|88i 

96 96} 

971 

1 16$ i 

24 1 

103-3} 

17 I9p 

37 

40|i| 

4 

210] 

87387} 

88188} 

96] 96$ 

97 97 

16i! 165 

Shut 

10:? 3} 

21 23p 

39 

4‘Jp! 


209] 210 

87187} 

Shut 

__ 

Shut 

162 16};: 



103} 

21 23 p 

40 

43p 

6 

2091210] 

875871 


963961 

_ 

*•167 K,/ 

— 

103}4 

,21 24p 

42 

46p 

t 7 

2101211 

87]87| 


96} 963 

— 

16] R>ii 

— 

>3,14 

1 23p 

41 

«r 

9 1 

— 

87187} 


96^96 jj 

— 

! i<>5 1 



10353} 


14 

4 5 |i| 

10 

2*t) 211 

871871 


96} 96$ 

— 

163 16|] 

— 

' 1035 

22 24 p 

43 

4 Ip 

11 

12 

210 211 

87*87} 


96} 96\ 

_ 

jl6j 10\\ 

— 

103] 3 * 

22 24 p 

43 

44p 

i - 

87487} 

— 


— 

1 ~~ | 


103334 

22 24 p 

13 

4 4 p 

13 

2101 

«7j87} 

— 

196496] 

— 


— 

! 10341} 

22 23p 

43 

45|*‘ 

14 

1 77 

87J87} 

— - 

1 96^96} 

— 

165 16};: 

— 

1035 

1 

43 

4 Ip! 


L 211 

«7A87] 

— 

96!%*J 

— 

lf»3 16},} 


10313.; 

21 22p 

11 

42p, 

.17 

210121 1 } 

87T874 

— 

96} 96] 



! 16| 1 

— j 

103; 

21 22p 

11 

42p 

. 18 

2I0J21 1 } 

87J87J 


96296} 

— 

165 16*5 

*■? 

103} 3} 

20 22p 

11 

42p 

j.19/211 21 1] 

*1 "'} 

— 

9(»|96? 

— 

165 


10343] 

20 21 p 

11 

12 p 

\ 

211 212 
211 1212 

H7?88} 

88 ’88] 

- 

96} 97 ] 
97197} 

- 

17 | 

! I 

1 1 

- 

103]35 

21 22p 
20 22p 

40 

41 

42|), 

43|> 

J 


Fredrick Barry , Stock and Share Broker , 7 , Birchin Lane . CornhiU. 



ASIATIC 


Otolrutta. 
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V 

INTEL LICENCE. 

9 

I 

? “ 

j)f inability may he assigned to the judge, 
*aml is a ground of special exemption. 


# LAW. 

Sr pr em K Court, July 27 , 

■w 'j’ 1 , 1 ^ being the first flay of the tliiid 
sessions of Oyer and Terminer for the year 
I8 U, the following gentlemen were sworn 
in as giund jurors : 

John Abbott, Esq., Foreman. 


l,oiiis Carmichael, Esq. 
Uishnrosh Day. 

\\ m. Ilruce, Esq. 

( rttik I'avorke, Esq. 
matkanauth Tagore. 
UllsSOlMO) Dult. 

lti'lKrt (’ainplieH, Esq. 
(.tiirgc Oi mgal, Esq. 

< has. McKenzie, Esq. 

1) 1111(1 Alphe, Esq 


T. n. \n<leison, Esq. 
Henry J. Leighton, Esq. 
James Church, Esq 
P. A. Cnvo> ke, Es, j. 
Rndaklstnoo Milter. 
Cassipcrsaud (throe. 
Kenneth Mi Kenzie, Esq. 
M. M. Manuk, JEsq. 
Itada Madub llonnerjte 
Edward Doens, Esq. 


IVir Nusstog Miillick. * Francis Mendlofc, Esq. 

Si i /:. Ryan delivered a chargtjo the 
jut j of considerable length, in which— 
this hung the first occasion on which 
native gentlemen weie admitted on the 
1 1 1 1 v — lie gave an exposition of their du» 
lies, anil commented with more minute- 
in -* than usual on the cases that were to 
lume before them. lie observed that he 
was one of those who rejoiced exceedingly 
in seeing the native gentlemen of this 
country called upon to join tJieir Luropeun 
h llow- subjects in the judicial functions of 
tlit i null, for their intelligence and capa- 
cii\ had alieady been sufliciently proved in 
other places, especially in civil cases. He 
luil, on a former occasion, expressed his 
ngiet that they were not eligible to sit on 
grand juries, and on petit juiies when 
Christians were the subjects of trial; but 
lie now rejoiced that a different View had 
been taken of the subject, because ho 
thought that the amalgamation of natives 
.iiul Europeans would tend t$*the improve- 
ment of the coiintryfcy bettering its means 
«»f government, and because the know- 
ledge and experience they could mutually 
impart to each other would tend to elicit 
truth, the great and chief object in all in- 
vestigations before a couit of justice, 

The Reformer (Hindu paper) states that 
a few natives have raised objections to 
availing themselves of this privilege on the 
following grounds: 1st, they object to 
swearing; 2d, they object to sitting in 


“ These are some of the objections,” oj^t 
serves the writer, “ which wtrluve beard « 
a few of our countrymen ttrgc against the 
exercise of the rights which have been ex- 
tended to’ them, and we trust the observa- 
tions we have mnde will tend to remove 
them. It would he folly indeed for any 
man to reject a# noble a boon, particularly 
at this crisis^ for those who will flow ho 
called to the exercise of tins light will he 
rememheied by posterity ns being the first 
who, after mifbli exeition, obtained^this 
privilege liom their rulers.” 4 

July <29. " f * 

K (i turner Oddecn was charged with hav- 
ine, on the night of the Dili of .lunc last, 
ass uiltvd his wife, Lm.uniuvo Kliannum, 
and burnt her with a heated iron on various 
part* of her body, for the purpose ol com- 
pelling her to prostitute herself for his 
profit. 

Lilian. rye Kliannum sworn. I am the 
wife of the piisoner, who is a fiddler. He 
married me noout three months ago. About 
a month after our marriage, his other wife 
and daughter, who are dancing gills, asked 
me to go with ihofti, and follow their pro- 
fession, which I refused ; on which the 
prisoner applied a pair of hot iron longs, 
which he had in his hand, to my body m 
dill'eicnt parts. He did a great deal more, 
which, from my subsequent illness, 1 have 
foi gotten. He burnt mo in that manner 
because I would not* go with his wife. 
Tliei e was something said about a baboo, 
hut I cap not recollect what happened. He 
did heat me wilh a ratlin, lie heat me 
first and Inn nt me afterwards. 1 wps exa* 
mined by Dr. ^s some days afterwards. 

I om twelve i/eai 1 of flge. * 

l)r. Vos sworn. I examined the last 
witness on or about the 2‘Jd of June last. 
She had several marks of hums on lur^ 
arms and legs, some dry and soma sore. 
They were slight bums, hut quite gnough 
to produce., pain. I&d not sec nnf hiarks^ 
of blows. 

Faikee sworn. Lmnmirce Kliannum is 
my daughter. Mv late husband was a kif- 
mutgar. My daughter was married to the j 
•prisoner three months ago. I kno# no- 


jiiil.uirnt over Hindus' of a l.iflier caste Hoop of this mailer, nv I 

- I saw my daughter at tlio police, al'er Mio 

had complained. She had marks on * 
bodv, which appeared to have been pro- 
. 1 .. ‘.1 I... ivi.r.nnrr Tlio misoner belongs 


than themselves and over* , *fcmalos ; 3d, 
they allege a conscious inability to perform 
the functions of a juror. The Reformer 
obviates these objections by remarking that 
the slmters sanction judicial oaths, in a 
proper form; that in punchaets and in the 
Mofuxsil courts, orthodox natives sit in 
judgment over every one brought to the 
tribunal; and that objections on the score 

Jn'it.Jnur.S S VorJ3.No CO. 


ducid bv burning. ’Hie piisoner 

to a band of dancing girls. I understand 
he has another wife, but I knew nothing 
about it when he married my daughter r 
jjc imt a stranger to me he married 

her, l*i t fu^pn^aJdlnen-lurtn hm. 

(K) 



H Aiintu Inietiigenct^Catculia. [pj. 


Bissooka sworn. I am a midwife, and < 
reside ®ear the house of the prisoner, I 
met the last witness, who asked me Jo go 
and see her daughter, who was ilffrom 
some injury she had received. When I 
got to the house, I found the prftoner and <| 
his wife quarrelling, and would not stay, 
fbas sometdays afterwards subpeenaed to 
the pMicf, and ^esired by the magistrate 
to examine the girl, which I did, and 
fouftd some marks that had the appearance 
ofburns. I did not hear any crying out 
from the prisoner’s house. 

The* prisoner denied the charge, and 
called tqveral witnesses, two of whom said 
that l»c and his wife were constantly quar- 
relling. 

After a short consultation, the jury ac- 
fjuil/Pd the prisoner. 

* * 

^NSotviKT Debtors' Court, July 27. 

In the Matter of Alexander and Co . — 
Mr. Wight made an application, on behalf 
of the assignees, on the subject of the 
indigo-factories. He stated that seed 
would he required for the October sow- 
ings, and that applications luul been re- 
ceived from several of the persons in 
qjiarge of factories for advances for the 
purchase of the requisite quantity. The 
sum required for this purpose was 12,000 
rupees; and unless the seed was supplied, 
the factories were not likely to sell, for no 
one would purchase them with the grounds 
unsown. In case of the sale of any of 
them, the advances made for the seed 
would he refunded by the purchaser, which 
was the common practice ; the assignees 
therefore prayed to be at liberty to pay that 
sum. 

'Die Commissioner asked whether the 
sum piayed for exceeded the former order, 
and whether it was for another year’s ex- 
penditure? to. which Mr. Wight replied in 
tho affirmative; stating, in reply to another 
questidh, that it would not involve the 
^question of carrying on the factories for 
another year. 

Tho order was then granted. 

Mr. Wight made another application. 
A Dr*4Vlurray had U|kon home letters of 
. credit from the house of Alqfandor and 
Co.totheircoriospondents Fletcher, Alex- 
ander and Co., who had thereupon ac- 
cepted his bills on the Calcutta house. 
* These bills had been presented and ac- 
ct-pt&l in October last, but had not fallen 
Ml# till after the house had failed and been 
tbrojvn into the Insolvent Court. 

* Sir E. Ryan. — “ How can I decide 
hcA the rights of Messrs. Fletcher, Alex- 
ander and Co.? 1 can make no older on 
the subject.” 

In the Matter of Mackintosh and Co . — 

' Mr. fiird stated that he attended with the 
resolution passed at the last meeting, and 
an affidavit verifying the signatures, 


Sir E. Ryan asked b!m if he had any 
petition to present ; to which he replied in 
the negative. 

Commissioner said he could not at- 
tend to any affidavit without a petition 
accompanying it. 

In a short space of time, Mr. Bird had 
a petition prepared and put in. It 
forth that the assignees did not consider * 
commission of five per cent, on the dtvi. 
dends a sufficient remuneration for the 
trouble and responsibility that would de- 
volve on them, but that they would be 
satisfied with a commission of five per 
cent, on the sums realised, for which they 
accordingly prayed, 

Mr. Tnrton said he had been requested 
by Mr. Jenkins and Mr. Ilolroyd to say 
that they had not signed the petition, and 
that though they agreed with Mr. Cocke- 
rell that five per cent, on the dividends 
was not a sufficient remuneration, they 
were content to take whatever the creditors 
and the court should decide On. They 
did not think a commission of five per 
cent, on the sums realized too much for 
the remuneration of the assignees, and the 
defraying of all expenses, law-charges ex- 
cepted; and if it yielded more than they 
anticipated, they would willingly give the 
estate the benefit of any sui plus that might 
remain after paying them Rs. 800 a month 
each, which would perfectly satisfy them, 
and for which they would give up the 
whole of their time. 

Sir E, Ryan said that, in this case, as in 
another, the assignees had objected to take 
what the creditors had offered. Of course 
it was optional with them to accept the 
proffered terms or to reject them. If they 
did not choose to take the five per cent, re- 
commended by the creditors they had their 
remedy in resigning the assigneeship. He 
certainly should not make any order for 
commission qu the gross proceeds, and 
w ished to kifow whether they were deter- 
mined to resign in thift event. 

Mr. Turlon said that Messrs, Jenkins 
and Ilolroyd would abide by the determi- 
nation of the court, whatever it might be, 
as they felt satisfied that if the five per 
cent, proffered should not prove sufficient, 
the creditors would not suffer them to be 
the losers. 

Sir E. Ryan said that he had from the 
first thought that too many assignees had 
been appointed, and that one competent 
person would have been as capable of 
winding up the affairs as three. If the 
creditors agreed with him, it might per- 
haps be best to choose one out of the three 
for that purpose, in which case there would 
be no difficulty on the point of remunera- 
tion. At present there were three, and the 
only question was, whether they would 
consent to take what had been offered them. 
Ho would remunerate them either by 
commission or by salary ; but if they chose 
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. f onn er he could only make an order '*• thing would l>e realised except tl* value 
r r what the creditora had recommended, of their share in the factoriet? Harwould 
f he waa not competent to tell what the wish to have Mr. Lin.mond examined, fiy 

t turn of the estate would be ; and^Clhe he understood that l^r. Dove dissented 

Mier he would not exceed Rs. 1,0(10 a . from the principle on which the valuation 
onth, whether there were one or whether *bad beenlhade. and also from the amount 
,n0 * . „ c.»orikl aasiirnees. He thought atwlhch the value had been comnuted. 



it out of either of w hich the assignees pointed by consent of both partita, both * 

C1 [(r|i't make what arrangement they pleased, sides must be bound by liis appraimre, 

Mr Turlon said, the estate was very ex- and die assignees were perfectly satUITed 

. nb5 vc-more so than Colvin’s, and nearly* with it. 

inuc l, so as Alexander’s ;* and remark- Sir E. lli/an observed that the property 
‘ . that in the latter case there were two liaving beeiivllued by n gentlemmwhom 
assignees each of whom got lls. 1,000. both parlies' thought competent t?T judge, 

Sir f liyan said t,,at ifhe hfld t0 raskc tht * I* 0 ' 01 for hl,n t0 de u lliu wa8 > wl,e,her * 

the order again in that case he might not after such reference, he\ould use his au- 
rliaps make it so large. thority in obliging the assignees to srfl the 

The question was then deferred till next factories. • * 

i'ourt-ilaVi one of the assignees not being Mr. Clarke said, the assignees UdUght 
J the computation to be not more than the 

in C ° j1u<rvst2^ full value, and that it was even less, and 

, »r r ,i to show their sincerity, they said to the 

Mr 7V>( m for «nc of .1.0 co-p7lnN, olhcr ttaldnldm, “ you ore ir.dob.od lo 
”•( a case in which it us; wo will purchaM these factories j gi»e 

' ' ji r '.ctVl llrat Mr. Urnmond should “P yourintere.. in then,, and wa will ere- 

ncs, winch he had accon tngly done, but ^ ^ gej , ^ fj|Ctorjc9 at 0 | 0I>J , 

:rSug.« «*«.*«» «•« *« » o ‘"’ or,ui,i,y of 

nod to be the state of the market. 1 he J t ,|“ tiiat lie had obtained 

valuation he had set upon ^ faemnes was , his ftiv „d (Mr. Clarke) 

IN 2, '50,000 ; anil a the Inst hcti ring , tl e ^ ^ ^ , it / Their clients 

assignees had Raid they were willing to ^ owncM jf f/ ct0 ries, which Mr. 
make the puicliase, but against this he ob- ^ c , julUs |U , ra |i y mortgaged, and 

jcctfil , because, in the first place, it was ^ . u j? M u/redeom the tnorl- 

necessary that they should pay down tla I P * 0 uM have a r.glu 

money to the loan committee, they being g h ^ ^ ^ r f y whenever they chose ; 

the first mortgagees; and in die next fln(i jf jt w [. re | cfl wilhoul culiivution its 

place, it was a question whether the as- ^ wouW deteriorate, and they might, 
signees could purchase at all without the refere||CC to tl)C cour t, sell it when 

express sanction of the court | *»en, agan , ^ ] ^ ^ worl|) one . tent h its present 

supposing they dtd not real ire the amount, Mr. Limmond had valued it on 

who waa to make good thj^ that would ^ b position that the assignees had 

arise upon the UjnsactidR ; and w o PP. fun( , fc t0 makc the dhrcluse, 

ssould make good^he amount owing by 1 5 y uffifient to carry on the work after- 
Messrs. Wise and Glass, from whom no- ^ alh0 on ', u . bupp0fc Ltfon that 

• " A Creditor,” in one of the papers, denies ... ! Da , lv m j g ht be bound at a certain 
)0,n time to P maL life sale. Uetwelrf tire »•- 

" A. undCo.’i estate: certified assets sisrnees and his clients theie was not a very 

I dear of mortgages • 1.33,00,000 upstanding; they were fibth eni, 

JimIooIow barked in the same boat, and the question 

was whether the former should be allow- 

Surphu on books of firm I,fi0.0n,___ ^ ^ sink the l att cr for their own gratifica- 

Assets of Mackintosh and Co., as tion. The loan committee had the first 

stated by their assignees, clear of mortgage, after whit h the property *wre- 

DS^.:::::.""::-«wSSi mo..^ ■» u» bus « f n~ 

Crcdiu 1,03,00,000 were^fallocy and deception m Uic Otter 

ij.yici.rw, oo book. of firm 77.00.000 ra.de by the ■■mmm . ^ ' ‘ b, J 

"Frouithl.ltappcarsthrtM.cltmtfcbiwiOto-. w oulrl gl.o Ins cTietl . ih.v liarl ftl 

state shews a deficUnn, of seventy-seven lacs, |he Ba]( , Q f t he factories, for the) had ftl- 

Alnuroder’s a surplus of a crore 1 “f^the n-adv stunned themselves by the mortgage 

their books i that the amount of claims of the ready Ktoppeu ua, y . [ . theoflei 

former it lets than two crores, that of ' 1,16 from every thing of the kind, 

nearly faecroru, being a difference '* waS on | y made to throw dust m the eye* ot 

cl“ ib« court, fur.lr.-y W "* *» ««•« 

L*.a? n ‘ p»y tiK •“ J 0,c[e ° 
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* credit dheir co-partners with the amount, ' 
and tb% only pnrty who could do so were 
the loan committee, because they were the 
first mortgagees. The assignees male an 
ofier in the same way as a toy ui school 
said he would beta guinea, and laving lost < 
it, shoved hishand into his pocket and drew 
dUt, not a guinea, but just about as much 
as the assignees would when they came to 

* pay for’llrelt purchase and found they pos- 

* sessod nothing. Uis clients he considered 
imffe like free agents in the matter than 
the assignees, because the latter had parted 
with ttoir right to make any bargain of the 
kind, iJow an oiler had 4 been made of 
its. J,*,000 for the factorres, and he 
would explain more particularly that) had 
yet been done thfc situation of the par. 
ties. Alexander and Co. had a claim of 
Its. LSQjOOO on Wise and Glass and Mr. 
J. yf, Alexander, and held four-sixteenths 
of the factories, Wise and Glass and Mr, 
J. W. Alexander having the whole of the 
remaining portion. Alexander and Co. 
said that Wise and Glass and Mr. J. W. 
Alexander were indebted to them more 
than the value of the factories, and mort- 
gaged the whole in the first instance to 
Government, and again monPiged the 
properly as security to the llank of Hen- 
gal. The Hank of Hengal would now give 
credit for their four and a-half-sixteenths’ 
share at the rate of 1,80,000 for the whole, 
nnd would pay them the whole amount 
due from their cn partners, which would 
make about three facs. This was the only 
mode in which they could ever recover the 
whole amount due from Messrs. Wise and 
Glass. 

It was finally arranged that tho offer be 
accepted, provided everything remained as 
had been stated; but there being some dis- 
pute about the amount due from Wise and 
Glass, the precise sum will be dcteimincd 
by arbitration, „^md of that amount the 
Hank of Bengal, as creditors, will give 
credit to the assignees. 

. Ordy discharged, and an arrangement 
for sale to ho made by consent of parlies; 
the costo of valuation to bo paid jointly ; 
and cacti party to pay their own costs in 
# this court. 

< In the matter of Mmkintoshhwl Co . — 
Mr. J3ird put in a petition fiotn Mr. Coc- 
kerell, pinying to be allowed to resign 
his trust, as the iciininei.uion of five per 
per cent, on the dividends would not be 
sufficient for tluee assignees, though it 
might be enough for two. ^ 

’’Ur: Tin ton slated that there was no 
division among the assignees, and Mr. 
Cockerell, whose time was very valuable, 
had resigned soh 1/ on the grounds stated 
in the petition. 

Application granted; and the remune- 
lation of the assignees (ixud at live per 
cent, on the dividends, out of which they 


shall defray all expenses for establish, 
meat, but not law-charges. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

' MILITARY RETIRING FUND. 

Extracts from the Report of the Special 

Committee appointed to consider and 

report upon the proposed Military Re- 
tiring Fund. 

1 . Having carefully examined and com. 
pated the several documents transmitted 
to us, on the subject of the proposed Mili- 
tary Retiring Fund, we are decidedly of 
opinion, that such an institution would 
be extremely advantageous to the army at 
large, whilst to the state the financial ex- 
pense of the measure would fall far short 
of the beneficial effect which would accrue 
to it, from the improved condition of the 
service, with regard to the piospect of 
promotion, as tfell as from the younger 
class of officer^ who would thereby be 
brought into the command of regiments 
and divisions of the army. 

2. We are apprehensive, however, that 
much difficulty will be exprrienccd in 
pmtiading a large poition of officers to 
tax themselves to the amount which would 
appear to be necessary, in order lotmry 
the measure into complete effect, agree- 
ably to the limit marked out by the Uon. 
Court of Directors, Even of those who 
most strenuously advocate the establish- 
ment of a retiring fund, it fs the opinion 
of a large class, that no bonus, which it 
is likely to offer, will be sufficient to in- 
duce the required number of officers in 
the grade of lieutenant-colonel to retire; 
whilst a class, perhaps still larger than the 
former, look upon the sum to be offered 
not so much in its true light, of the price 
given for those advantages of the service 
which the retiring officer resigns, as in 
that of a comgypsation for the slowness of 
promotion wWch any particular officer 
may have experienced! It is on this ac- 
count, that the lasl-mentioned class advo- 
cate the piinciple of the bonus being of- 
feted entirely with reference to length of 
service, instead of superiority of rank, 

J. The Military Auditor General, in his 
letter of the 31st December 1832, has 
ably pointed out the disadvantages which 
would allend the course adverted to, under 
the existing organization of this aimy, 

4. Wc arc hardly sanguine enough to 
reckon upon so large a portion as onc-half 
of that grade (lieutenant-colonels) be- 
coming subscribers; wo ore of opiuion, 
however, |hat subscriptions to a conside- 
rable extent, though not regularly, may 
occasionally be expected from them, upon 
the following principle : it is, we believe, 
generally held that the money-value of a 
lieutenant-colonel's expectation of beiug 
able to retire with the emolument* of « 
regiment is about R$. 25,000, when he i* 
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at the bottom of the Hit. It is thence 
deducible that, as the rate of his advance 
is regulated exclusively by the ordinary 
rate of mortality among the colono^ and 
lieutenant-colonels above him, everj re,, 
si ir nation is worth a certain fixed sum to > 
linn, according to the part of the list in 
winch it takes place. This sum may be 
roughly estimated at something less than 
about Rs. 1,000 for every resignations, 
from the lst-lieutenant-colonel to the 19th 
on the list; for every 4 fiom the 19th to 
the 58th ; and for every 1^ amongst the 
18 immediately above the junior. Lieu- 
tenant-colonels therefore might, with pro- 
priety, he called upon to contribute agiee- 
ably to the above proportion ; that is, at 
the rate of one year's subscription, or Rs. 
%0 for every l £ resignations effected by 
the fund amongst those of the third class 
just mentioned, who were’ above them on 
the listi and the same for every 4 resigna- 
tions in the second classy and every in 
the first class. This arrangement, wo 
are of opinion, would secure a conside- 
rable amount of contribution from the 
grade of lieutenant-colonel, paiticularly 
as several resignations would, in all pro- 
bability, occur among the officers on fur- 
lough, and who, although perhaps, high 
upon the list, would be tempted by the 
oiler of £2,500 or £‘3,000, to avoid the 
risk and trouble attending a retuin to 
their duty in this distant part of the 
world. 

5. With the modifications which the 
preceding observations suggest, we beg to 
state that the plan of a retiring fund, sub- 
mitted by the military auditor-general, 
has our entire concurrence. On a subject 
on which much diversity of opinion pre- 
vails, we are aware, that the unanimous 
approval by the army of any specific 
st heme, is not to be expected ; and we 
deem it a part of our du^gto state our de- 
cided opinion, thqt^no prWticablo means 
exist of compellit^ tho minority to be go- 
verned by the wish of the majority of the 
officers of the army, however small that 
minority might happen to be. 13ut at the 
same time we do not conceive, that there 
is any necessity for delaying the establish- 
ment of the fund on that account, unless 
it be found that the extent to which it can 
be carried into effect, is not sufficient to 
indemnify its supporters for the outluy of 
their contributions. It is abundantly ma- 
nifest, from the documents now before us, 
that the rates of subscription expected 
from tho several grades, are, in some in. 
stances, less than half the present value of 
the benefit which each individual will de- 
rive from the proposed fund, provided 
about half the lieutenant-colonels, and all 
under that rank, become subsciibers. 
Even in the higher grades, itf which the 
rates of subscription appear more nearly 
to approach that value, the general advan- 


tage of promotion, independent *f p*u« ' 
niary considerations ; the exemption from 
the more harassing duties of the junior 
ranR; together with the hope of sooner 
attaining ^command and influence, teud 
to reduce the value of subscriptions, as 
compared with the benefits obtained by 
tbeir means. Uuder this view, we do not 
believe, that we are much in error in esti- 
mating the contributiom unhrrtxnlly 
only equal to half the real value of thoB^ 
benefits. % 

6. Wo have no doubt whatever, that the 
high nnd honourable feeling of military 
men would not fad speedily to induce the 
distentien parties to join the imt^jution, 
ratljfr than continue to participate in ad- 
vantages purchased at Hie expense of their 
brother officers. 

7. We beg, therefore, to suggest to go- 
vernment the expediency of«.tlkiff^ the 
suffrages of the officers of the army upon 
the following propositions, which consti- 
tute the basis of the plan submitted by the 
military auditor-genegd, upon the modi- 
fied view which we have taken of it : 

1st. To purchase the retirement of 
lieutenant-colonels, by tendering to them 
a bonusW Rs. 25, OCX), or as much more 
as the contributions will admit of, remit- 
ted to England, if requited at 2s. perfu- 
pee. 

2d. To contiibutc to ibis effect in the 
following proportions : 

Lieut. Colonels, 110 rupees per mensem. 

Majors <>0 ditto. 

Captains 20 ditto. 

Lieutenants.... 10 ditto. 

Ensigns.., tl ditto. 

Whilst on full-batta ; und when on lialf- 
batta as follows . 

Lieut. Colonels, 04 rupees per mensem. 

Majors 40 ditto. 

Captains Id ditto. 

Lieutenants.... 7 12 ditto. f 

Ensigns. 4 dil|p. 

Lieutenant-colonels tV have ■tbeir con- 
tributions returned to them, iP desired, 
provided no resignations take place above 
them. * * 

3d. Officers on furlough to pay 5 per 
cent, on their actual receipts whilst absent, 

-1tl». In all cases where the number 
claiming the bonus exceeds the numbed 
which the fund can provide for, a pre- 
ference to bo given to jirioiity of date of 
entering the service in India. 

8. In the foregoing statements, the me- 
dical department lias not been included, 
as we have received no communication 
fiorft any individual of that body, or frpm 
the Medical Board. We beg, howler, 
to state, that we do got apprehend any 
difficulty in incorporating the medical 
branch of the service wnh the army retir- 
ing fund, upon the principle of consider- 
ing sucli members of the board as are en- 
titjed to the smallest pension of that grade, 
and all superintend) ng-surgeons entitled to 
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•retire qpon £300 per Annum, aa forming 
the clay from which the contemplated re* 
signatlons would he effected. Under this 
arrangement, and looking upon th§ ag- 
gregate medical service as equivalent in 
number to the officers composing lPj re- 
giment* of the line, wc conceive that 9 of 
the superintending-surgeons might be 
called upon for subscriptions upon the 
•same terms as*be lieutenant-colonels; 
•that the 18 senior surgeons should sub. 
sci%o as majors, and the remainder of that 
grade as captains; and that the first 144 
a' sistant-surgeons should subscribe as lieu- 
tenants, and the rest ns ensiums. Under 
this edification, the numbeMff their re- 
tirements, if all subscribed, \\ouJ4 be 
something more tlwan 22 per annum, that 
is two eveiy year, and a-tliird every fifth 
year. * 

9.*In*conclusion, we beg to state, that 
tire principle of confining the retirements 
to the highest grade practicable, induces 
us to point out to the particular attention 
of government, tlQ suggestion contained 
in the 29lh paragraph of Colonel Harr’s 
letter from Bombay, under date tbe 1,5th 
December 1 832, “ that the retirements of 
colonels be effected by purchasiy| life an- 
nuities for them to the full amount of their 
ply, leaving them to receive their off- rec- 
konings as at present." This plan, in its 
full extent, would certainly be impracti- 
cable, since, setting aside other objections, 
it would, in tbe course of a few years, 
apply to individuals whose age would len- 
der the purchase of an annuity too expen- 
sive for the retiring fund to bear. To a 
limited extent, however, we think it both 
practicable and advantageous to the great 
measure in agitation. Ifi the Court of 
Directors would authorize the creation of 
a new retired or senior list, at the expense 
of the Military Retiring Fund, and tc ,v 'e 
extent of one-tj|ird of the number ft' re- 
tirements whiewthey have sanctioned, the 
^.Apenstfqo the fund would not be greater 
than that of an equal number of retire- 
ments <9h the scale which is now proposed 
* for lieutenant-colonels; for assuming the 
ajprage age of the 4 senior colonels of the 
army to be 75, an annuity of £465. 5s. 
^fcould be purchased in Englaiul for less 
than Its. 24,0()0, which is ®low the 
amount intended to be offered to lieute- 
nant-colonels. By an arrangement of 
this nature, the chances of promotion to 
tbe lieutenant-colonels would be so much 
improved, and they would, notwithstand- 
ing any previous furlough, be able % re- 
. tufft to Europe upon tbe full pay of co- 
' lou?l, there to wgit till their turn for re- 
ceiving off-reckonings arrived, so much 
sooner than would otherwise be the case, 
that we have little doubt it would induce 
tbo whole of them to become subscribers 
to the fund, thereby adding nearly hajf a 
lac of rupees per annum to its resources, 


and perhaps enabling it to raise tbe banu, 
of £3,000 sterling, Tbe financial 9 8kt 
of this modification of the original scheme 
would be very greatly to reduce the ex. 
ptoses of the retiring fund to the H on< 
Company, whilst the actual amount of 
pay issued to colonels would continue the 
same exactly as at present ; the expenses 
of the Bengal pension-list would be dj. 
minished by the retired pay of four lieu, 
tenant-colonels, amounting (agreeably t 0 
the estimate given by the Military Auditor 
General) to £14,992. 14s. 9d„ against 
which sum the only offset would be the 
amount of Indiafi allowances (exclusive 
of pay) to such of the newly promoted 
colonels as might remain in India; which, 
if all were to do so, would constitute an 
annual charge, at 2s. the rupee, of £4,618, 
thus shewing a balance in favour of tlic 
Company of £1^274 per annum. In 
opposition to tids view' of the advantage! 
which would result from the measure now 
adverted to, we are notaware of any practical 
objection to it, excepting thqt which might 
arise out of the question of the eligibility 
*of officert.fcO placed upon the senior lilt 
for mHitary employ. From the slow pro- 
gress which such a small number of retire- 
ment would make in descending the lift 
of colonels, we apprehend that ft could 
never become the turn of an officer to be 
placed upon an annuity until his tour of 
staff-command had long passed, and lie 
himself had lost all desire to resume mi. 
litary duty in India ; as, Itowrnr, a case 
of this kind might possibly Occur, and it 
is suggested to our minds by the present 
situation of Lieutenant-General Marley, 
we content ourselves with pointing out the 
objection, trusting that it may be easily 
obviated, should government derm fit to 
recommend the Qe-cstablishment of the 
senior list upon t l g orinciple here adverted 
to cj Under ajudtit umstances, however, 
\°i do not tti) t.aieiilgfTass tbe question 
of the feasibility of f retiring fund, by 
introducing this new principle at die pre- 
sent moment. The object we have in view, 
in touching upon the subject, is to sug- 
gest to government the expediency of 
bringing it to the favourable notice of tlie 
Hon. Court of Directors, as an effectual 
means of assisting the formation of an 
institution which they have declared them- 
selves so cordially disposed t6 encourage. 

Abstract Plan of a Military Retiring Fund, 
based on tbe different Suggestions re- 
ceived at tbe Office of the Military Au- 
ditor General, and on tbe data of the 
foregoing Report. 

1. The fund to grant annually dona- 
tions of ^2,500 each to twelve lieutenant- 
colonels on their retirement from the ser- 
vice. 



jgj4.] Asmtk ImdHgetor-CakuHM. ft 

S. 'n» mootWy to him 

follows: out Fund, m par tablet. par table*. N 

jo Lieut. Colonel* per mensem, Rs. » •• 4.W0 Ensign, jj^* 14,1*66 9*0 Ensign^ • • 9,73.1 % 

Oi) Majors. 

400 Captain* 

(i ;5 Lieutenants 

3fi0 \ 


4,000 

60 . ^ 4,800 Lieut, j2 
90 .. 8,00% Capt, 15 
6,7W " 

2,160 


10 


, 36,954 0 0 Lieut, 10 ■ 
. 74,76? 8 0 Capt., 14 • 


30,795 0 0 

. . 50,814 0 0 

Major, 7 63,771 12 0 Major. 4j.. 40,996 9 0 

’tCoL, 8| . 1,02,429 8 0 


Total per mensem 
Total per annum . . 


• 85,710 


Total, 39.. 1,87, 659 13 0 Total, 39..S.43,fl<>7 14 0 


Officers at half*batta stations to have a 
corresponding deduction from the amount 
of their subscriptions. The reduced rates 
of monthly subscription to be : 

Lieutenant Colonels Sa.R». 64 o 



Lieutenants J “ 


Difference in favour of fund m 

Add 2 years' accelerated command 
3,08,520 allowance of a company, at Ra. 30 

■ ... — per month 

Add 01 years’ command allowance of 
a regiment aa lieutenant colonel, at 
Rs. 4<i0 per month 

Total .... St. Rs. 9 
'subscription for 39 yrs. I 


55,906 10 


720.0 0 


40,800 0 0 


*L 


Ensigns y' 

fl. Tlie donation, *if necessary, 


, may be 

raised to £3,000 for lieutenant colonels if 
all officers ou promotloApay the difference 
of advanced pay and -allowances for one 
month, the yearly amount being estimated 
at Us, 24,560 ; also officers on furlough, 
five per cent, on furlough rates of pay, 
-the same being estimated per annum at 
Rs. ‘20,000. 

4. Any surplus fupds, after paying the 
required donations, to be allowed to accu- 
mulate to the amount of two donations, 
when a deduction of one-sixth in the rate 
of subscription for the ensuing year will 
be announced to the army. 

5. The proportion for the artillery of 
tho twelve authorised army reli remenu 
will be yearly 1^, of the number, or 


For 33 yews. 1 per annum 

Every fifth year of 30 years, \ 

On the thirty-third year, additional ■ 


• 33 
. 6 

. 1 


Total #j|^rtillery ■■■ 


Deduct amodfci 

- Net gain by the fund 


The following exhibits the intermediate 
and piogressive gain by indivulut}9. 

(lain by Fund. 

At the end of the 5th 
year, difference between 
lieutenant and ensign for 
one year bt. Rs. 646 3 0 

Deduct subscription 0 
as ensign for four years, 
and lieutenant for one 

year 426 6 6 

219 13 0 

N.B. A^ut the fith 

C , by the ajd of tho 
, the prmanont 
charge of a company 
will be attained, or two 
years earlier than with- 
out it, winch at Rs 30 
per mensem will amount 

to . 

At the end of the 17th 
year, difference between 
captain and lieutenant 

for three years 

Deduct subscription 
at lieutenant for nine 
years and captain for 
three years 

At the end of 301 
years, difference be- 
tween major and cap- 
tain for 44 years • ■ 

Deduct subscription 
as’eaptnin for nlncyears, 
and major for 4\ years ■ 


720 o 0 


18,065 14 0 


5,643 3 10 


11,922 10 2 


The cavalry will have the same propor- 
tion. 

The infantry will be entitled to 9^ per 
annum, or 804 retirements in 39 years, 
being nine each year ; and on the 5th, 
10th, 15th, 20th, 25th, 30tb, and 33d 
years, an additional retirement. 

The engineers will be entitled to \\ of 
a retirement, or 4 steps in 1 1 years ; vix. 
3d year 1 retirement, 6th year 1 ditto, 9th 
year 1 ditto, and 11th year 1 ditto. 

6. The proposed advantages to the army 
by the operation of the above fund are as 
follow* : 

Adequate means of retirement for twelve 
field officers yearly. General promotion 
to be quickened one-fifth. This and the 
pecuniary advantages by a funcr are exhir 
bited in the following : 


Total gain In 30J * * 

ears, attaining also the 
tu tenant-colonelcy 8* 

cars earlier 1 7' 6W | 10 

N.B. The above amount of gain will 
ary with individuals who have availeo 
hetnaclK of furlough, also with those at 
lalf-batta stations ; but ns the subscription 
a in both cases reduced, the amount uUi- 
untely gained, and the subscription p*id, 
v ,ll still bear about the same ratio of dif- 
'erence. It is impossible to fik the»e cw- 
’ulMions, at the rank under whichjfho 
rontingencies may occur is uncertain. A. 
corps may expect to be sent to a ^lf-Batta 
nation once in every eight relief., and the 

following calculation will enable any indi- 
vidual to apply it to his own Ration and 
rank ; it will be found to dunfauih the 
sain very little in the junior ranks : 
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UrttCotooel, Difference of pay and al- 
. lowsnces between a full 

. and half-batta station for 

* two tears Rs. 4,905 0 

Deduct difference of sub- 
scription , 384 0 

Rs. 4,521 0 

Major Difference as above for two 

years R*. 3,558 12 

Deduct difference of sub- 
section 288 0 

Rs. 3,270 12 

Captain D I ffercnce as above for two 

years Rs. 991 8 

Deduct difference of sub- 
scription 96 0 

„ ^ Rs. 8!tt H 

Lieutenant Difference as above for two ' l 

years Us. 741 0 

Deduct difference of sub- 
0 scription 54 0 

Rs. 687 0 

Ensign ...... . Difference as abovefor two 

years Kg. 495 12 

Dedu< t difference of sub* 
gallon 48 0 

Rs. 447 12 

7. Subscribers to be entitled to tlic dona- 
tion by priority of date of cnteiiil^ the ser- 
vice in India. List of the rank (or ranks) 
prescribed to be prepared accordingly. 

8. The twelve entitled arc to signify 
their intentions by the 1st of August of each 
year, to enable others to decide in case of 
their declining, Officers declining to be 
placed at the bottom of the lists. 

9. On the permission to retire appear- 
ing in General Orders, bills for the amount 
of donation to be granted on the Honour- 
able Court at twelve months, to be calcu- 
lated from the certified date of the sailing 
of the ship on which the retiree may em- 
bark. Officers retiring and remaining in 
India to receive the amount in Calcutta, if 
required. 

10. No officer? signifying his consent to 
join the institution to be allowed to with- 
draw, except in the case of infantry lieute- 
nant- coltmels, on their attaining the fiftieth 

. place on the lieutcnant-coloncls* list, or 
n^Mhirds of the ascent, it being supposed 
that few would accept the benefit of the 
Yund when near a regiment. m A rule 
based on this can equally applylo the ar- 
tillery, engineers, and cavalry. 

11. Any subscriber who may be dis- 
missed the service, and such dismissal car- 
ried into execution by due authority, shall 
forfeit all tight to benefit by the institu- 
timjj and be entitled to no refund of §ub- 

. senption. 

• 12. The subscription of an officer sus- 

pended from the soi vice to ceaso during 
suspension, but on lestoration to the ad- 
vantages of rank and pay, arrears of sub- 
scription for the whole period to be paid 


N.B. The affaire of tb* Retiring 
to be conducted as may hereafter be ap. 
proved of by the Government, and as the 
system of donation involves no home ac. 
founts, the books necessary to be kept up 
in India will be few and simple. 

The Calcutta Courier is of opinion that 
this plan will be rejected by the army. It 
remarks : “ the whole plan hinges upon 
this postulate, that of the infantry 9^ 
lieutenant-colonels, of the cavalry and ar- 
tillery 1^, and of the engineers |jj, will, as 
regularly as the earth completes its revolu- 
tion round the sun, consent to take the 
bonus, and walk off each with his 
Rs. 25,000. To an individual who had 
predetermined to retire, the bonus would 
certainly offer no impediment. He would 
take the money and keep his gravity as 
well as he courfd, - laughing only in his 
sleeve or in a corner. /But wfiat is to be 
done with the accumulated fund, in the 
event of the full number of retirements 
not taking place anpuniiy ? .Is the bonus 
to be increased, or are the Ascriptions to 
be reduced or suspended?” 

EVfBEmiTMRNT OF HI BMC MOFERTr. 

Our readers will perceive under the 
Government notifications the stigma which 
lias been fixed on Casseenauth Uanoorjes, 
the treasurer of the Jessoie collectorsliip, 
by the Governor-general, for embezzlement 
of public property. The idea of making 
known through the pefiss the delinquency 
and the punishment of the public native 
servants of Government is altogether new, 
but it cannot fail to bo beneficial in the 
highest degree, and we hail the innova- 
tion with gratitude, as another omen of 
good to India. Formerly, these matters 
were completely shrouded from public 
view, and the no ij;ty inflicted on these 
delinquents w Js* scarcely known beyond 
the limits of the zillimy hut under the 
system which the Governor-general ap- 
pears now to have adopted, the miscon- 
duct of the native public officers, and their 
ignominious expulsion from the public 
service, will, within a single fortnight, bo 
spread over all the provinces of this presi- 
dency. We are convinced that this mea- 
sure is the dictate of wisdom, and that the 
fear of infamy will operate powerfully as 
a check to villainy and oppression.— £w- 
machar Durjwn. 

BORING FOR WATER. 

A committee of the Asiatic Society met 
ou the 13th, in Fort William, to make a 
report to Government on the boring ex- 
periment. No success lias yet intended it, 
but it can scarcely be said to have failed 
.except fr<Hn the want of proper tubes and 
other tack liner, which, it mav be honed, 
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Government will obtain from England 
befoia abandoning in •ttempt, t be success 
of which would be followed with «o much 
«d v.i ntage to the country* The fort is, we 
believe, the only locality in which the ex v 
periment has been made in Bengal, hut 
we learn from the Bombay Durpum, that 
Iieut. Fulljames, superintendent of the 
eiperimenu making in bonng for water on 
the other side of India, lately succeeded in 
Upping a main-spring of fine fresh water 
on a part of the Ahraedabad district, where 
there is very little of that first necessary of 
life, and that little bad. The Ahmedabad 
district is a level country, having several 
confluent streams which fall into the Gulf 
of Cambay. The water is stated to have 
spouted out of the pipes like a fountain, 
to the great astonishment and delight of 
the natives. It is said to be excellent in 
quality, and so abundant that it may easily 
be rendered applicate to the purposes of 
irrigation. 

We do not, perhaps, sufficiently esti- 
mate the importance of the advantages to 
l,o derived from establishing a system of 
irrigation, which would make tire husband- 
man less dependent on the rain from 
heaven and the inundations of the river, or 
which would enable him to obtain a con- 
stant supply of water w iihout the trouble 
and expense of raising if, by moans of bul- 
locks, from wells and tanks. The general 
establishment of such a system of irriga- 
tion, by means of artesian wells, would 
be attended with so great benefit to the 
country as to entitle It, in the opinion of 
many, to be made a national object, and 
such, wc hope, it will be made by the 
Government. — India Gaz. f July 15. 


THE CITY OF CASHMEHE. 

44 lull October 18:52. — We left Hobo Gab, 
and arrived after a day’s jourflej of eighteen 
English miles at J^hmere. How sadly 
disappointed is one on approaching tins 
celebrated city, to which city Solomon did 
fly, as the saying prevails, carried in the 
air by one of the genii ! Instead of find- 
ing the road covered with beautiful pa- 
laces, one only meets with poor miserable 
and ruined cottages; instead of finding 
the beauties of Cadiraere, so celebrated in 
the East, one meets with the most ugly, 
disfigured, half-starved, blind, not weep- 
ing, but lamentably howling females, dirty 
and blood running down their faces ; the 
roads covered with beggars, who assure 
the stranger that the fame of his liberality 
and munificence bad reached Cashmere 
many months ago. 'flic Jelum runs in 
the midst of the city and divides it into 
two chief parts, connected together by 
seven bridges, called gaddal in tire Cash- 
mere tongue. One goes from ohe street 
to the other in little boats, which are very 
numerous, for victuals, aod every necea- 
•d*at.Jour.N,S.VoL.13,No.50. 
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wry thing are brought by boata^but the* 
cannot be compared with the baautifal 
gondolas of Venice. In vain the curious 
inquirer will seek traces of the Garden of 
Eden, as tlic great Gotfried Von Herder 
supposes ; and, what will be more sur- 
prising, in vain one will look for large 
shawl-shops, or houses where they are ma- 
nufactured; in vain one looks for splen- 
did mosques. One is *>ot disappointed* 
with the first appearance of Bokhara,"* 
though not as large as Cashmere, butane 
is with Cashmere. 

“ As only few Europeans have acen 
this town, I have taken more pains than I 
usually do m taking notice of the situa- 
tion ; and therefore it may perhaps be 
agreeable to some to know the names of 
streets and the seven bridges. 

“ 1. Sheer kne ; here is the place where 
Sheer Singh, the prince governor, resides, 
not distinguished by beauty or cleanliness 
from the rest, for it is not the custom of 
Oiicntal princes to improve tiie streets in 
which they live. $ 

“ 2. Ada Akbar ; here the kings of the 
dynasty of Jakat, of Tamerlane’s descent, 
hud their palace, which is now- totally iu 
ruins. 

“ 3. Ada ati Barhard ; I counted fifty- 
two large streets, which would be too tire- 
some to put down— I will therefore con- 
fine myself to the mentioning of seven 
laige biidges, which unite the eastern and 
western parts of the city together Imra 
Gaddal, Ilaba Gaddal, Eutteli Gaddal, 
Sena Gaddal, All Gaddal, Now Gaddal, 
Seef Gaddal. 

44 The whole city may contain 250,000 
inhabitants ; but if the emigration con- 
tinues only for one year, ns it does now, 
there will not remain 2, (XX) inhabitants at 
Cablnrero in one year hence. It is enor- 
mous 50, (XX) have emigrated in le*» 
than three mouths. 

“ 17th October.— I was introduced to 
his royal highness Sheer Sing. Entering the 
palace, the soldiers presented arms, and a 
salute was fired as if I wai the gofernor- 
general of India. Ilis royal highness 
received me in the most familiar manner 
asked me to sit at his right hand, and put 
my hand* upon his knees. Hi* room 
was so much occupied with glass and sil- 
ver plates and chandelier*, that it appeared 
to be a large shop in the Strand or Oxford 
Street at London. He introduced me to 
three pundits (learned men) ; they were 
brahmin*; their names were Sadram, 
Itoasdan Sahib, Beydeadar, and GanadfUf 
pundit. They told me Brahma was born 
of a water lily. 

44 His royal highness desired me to 
send to him four things from India ; a 
Persian New Testament ; an English and 
French teacher, for he has already made a 
commencement of French with MM. Al- 
lard and Ventura and hi* royal highnesi 

(L) 
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knows to write bis name in French, and 
signs bis orders in French ; an English 
cook ; a person who keeps the plates and 
spoons in order, according to the English 
manner. He shewed me a fine manu- 
script containing the history of Cashmere, 
written by Khajah Muhimmed Ahsem. 
Ho told me that he was very anxious to 
see Calcutta and the Lord Sahib and Lady 
Sahib, t. e. Lord and Lady William Ben* 

* tinck.” — Mr. Wolff's Journal. 

Tire Delhi Gazette of August 24th, has 
given an account (whether authentic or not 
may be doubted) of a remonstrance from 
General Ventura to Runjeet Sing, upon 
the subject of Cashmere, which province, 
so celebrated as the paradise of India, was 
now, be said, reduced to the last extreme 
of wretchedness. lie attributed this evil 
to the rnisgovernment, first, of the De- 
wan Kirpa Ram, and then to the worse 
management of Korwur Shere Sing. The 
oppression of the present ruler, Kooshial 
Sing, however, was still more giinding; 
this unprincipled man only studied to en- 
rich himself; and multitudes were emi- 
grating to Candahar and even to Calcutta. 
Tlie maharajah asked if the general would 
undertake the management of Cashmere ; 
but be declined, as he was not qualified for 
civil employment. The maharajah left 
the durhar, betraying evident symptoms 
of displeasure at the tone of the observa- 
tions, and on reaching his private apart- 
ments, lie remarked to some of the sirdars 
present, on “ the extraordinary audacity 
displayed by M. Ventura, in thus setting 
down the whole court as a pack of fools, 
as if lie was the only person in the coun- 
try who possessed any sense or discrimina- 
tion.’* In the course of the afternoon, 
when sealed apart, with a few of his con- 
fidential advisers, the maharajah again re- 
verted to the subject of M. Ventura's re- 
presentation : “ Truly,” he remarked, 
“ this worthy gentleman is lavish of his 
imputations against otheis— he wishes, I 
suppose, to make us believe that he is him- 
self a paragon of excellence and purity; 
but he seems to forget that, during his re- 
sidence at Dera Ghazee Khan, he did not 
neglect to irtaka the most of his time. 
On his quitting that place, he brought 
with him hoondecs to the amount of two 
lacs of rupees, and now he would fain 
make out, that these hoondees were ob- 
tained in exchange for corn and remain 
unrealized, in consequence of the bankers 
upon whom they were drawn, not having 
accepted them.” 

THE CASE OF BRUONAUTH GHOSH. 

The additional facts which we have 
heard, by laying open the history of this 
youth, will also lay open the conduct of 


bis instructors. Every thing is ai elm 
as the day. The boy was educated at the 
Hindoo college. He was dismissed be. 
cause his father had not pnid up his 
arrears of school charges. lie was sub. 
sequently admitted as a pupil in the 
JVIirzapore school. This was on the 2d 
January last. IIo was always a quick, 
inquiring, intelligent youth. He reads 
and speaks English with great correctness, 
and must have made the very best useof 
the opportunities afforded him, and lis. 
tened well to the instructions he received 
respecting the evidences and truth of 
Christianity. 

Unknown entirely to Krishna Mohun 
Banerjea, the superintendent of the Mir- 
zapore school, the hoy was in the Imbit of 
conversing constantly with his school- 
fellows on the subject of Christianity- 
talking to them about its evidences, its 
truth, and the necessity of inquiry, and of 
leaving the follies of Hindooism, of 
which he seemed perfectly convinced. 
These conversations having reached the 
ears of his parents, through the medium 
of some of the boys to whom they were 
addressed, excited their appiehensions lest 
he should eventually become a Christum, 
and led to his being prohibited from at- 
tending the school. Till this moment, 
Krishna was entirely ignorant th.it any 
tiling particular was working in the boy ’a 
mind. His absence from school, in fact, 
was the first thing that particulaily drew 
attention to him. For, after a short time, 
returning, and being asked the reason ol 
his absence, the above was assigned as the 
cause. This of course would excite much 
interest in the master's mind, and origin 
to have led, and did lead, to more par- 
ticular instruction, and greater attention 
being given to him. 

Shortly after this, and whilst the boy 
was thus daily receiving instruction or 
these and other points, the opposition u 
his parents became stronger, and ended it 
the boy’s being altogether prevented Iron 
attending the school. He was confinei 
in the house nnd carefully watched fo 
several days, lie escaped, and instant]; 
went to Mirzapore. His appearance then 
excited considerable doubt, and many con 
sultutions amongst the friends of the in 
stitulion, as to the proper course to lx 
pursued. They did not want to “ allure’ 
the boy — there was no “ contrivance ” ti 
make a proselyte of him. The result wa 
that he was allowed, after due considera 
tion, to sleep one night and remain on 
day in the school-room, and a brahmii 
was provided to cook bis food, Ac., ies 
he should lose caste. During this on 
day, the Rev. Mr, Sandys was engaged ii 
looking out for a house near the premise* 
where the boy might reside and preserv 
his caste; and whilst the boy himself wi 
out in search of one of his friends wh 
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joi rht there raid© with him, he was met 
by a relative, from whom he could not 
make himself free, and who led him to his 
father's house once more, thus rendering 
the plan formed for his comfort and pro- 
tection unnecessary. 

He was again confined, and watched 
and treated more harshly than ever, and 
contrived to let Krishna know of the 
treatment he was suffering, and mentioned 
that his life was in danger, by means of 
deleterious drugs, which, he said, they 
were shout to put into his food, and which 
he learnt by seeing his mother in tears one 
day, and, inquiring the cause, received 
from her information of the fact. In 
compliance with his own request, Krishna 
met him on the Barrackpore road, and he 
returned with him, first to the Rev. Mr. 

Deal try’s house, and then to the Kev. 

Mr. Sandy*.’, at the mission premises, 

Mimpore. His father, his nncles, his 
brothers, a brahmin, and other persons, 
h.ul free access to him there, and saw him 
several times, and urged his return to his 
home, but in vaiti ; he was firm in his 
refusal; he would not go. His refusal 
rendered other measures necessary, and 
seveial attempts were made, previously to 
the one m the Supreme Court to w huh 
wo are referring. A warrant was issued, 
summoning Krishna before Mr, Robison, 
tin* magistrate. Theie the case was dis- 
missed. It was afterwards, we believe, 
laid before Mr. Barlow', as magistrate of 
the Twenty-four IVrgunnahs, who sent the 
use to Mr. McFarlatt. Mr. McFarlan, 
examined the parties, set the boy 


diately followed the proceedings in the 

Supreme Court, which have soasto d^ ' 
and grteved -Christ. “ 


it liberty. 'Hie youth’s eldest brotlie , 
who was present, seized hold of him as he 
A t. going down the stairs of the police- 
'flice, to take him home by force. So 
uilmt was the struggle, that his arm was 
orn, and bled considerably. 'Hu* policc- 
dhu’is intei ft red, by leading the parties 
•gain before the magistrate, who put an 
ml to the struggle by ordering the whole 
•f them to be detained in bis presence, 
'bile he sent the boy under pioteetion of 
an officer to Mirzapore, where, the mo- 
ment lie was really at liberty, he wished 
to go 

The boy now earnestly wished for bap- 
tism, and there were many who thought 
it would be desirable, as effecting a com- 
plete separation, and therefore a complete 
escape, from the tyianny and threats of 
his parents. As to the fitness of the hoy 
for baptism, all seemed to be agreed ; but 
” t0 jl'« propriety of it they differed. 
Tile Bishop of Calcutta, however, who 
"as informed of the progress of the case, 
thought it better, on the whole, and to 
prevent an^ shade of suspicion attaching 
to the missionaries, and any idea of a too 
asty baptism, to write to the archdeacon, 
directing tlut the baptism should be post- 
poned. It was postponed. Then imtnc- 


We have been informed that, at the last 
meeting of the Dhormo Shobha, t | le fo. 
ther of the youth represented that he was 
under age, ami that his transgression of 
the ruJes of caste was perfectly against 
his (the father s) knowledge and consent • 
and he therefore solicited that himself mid 
family might not be considered as having 
lost caste by his son’s transgression. ||is 
plea was admitted ; and it was resolved, 
that the pundits belonging to all the <u\ 
(or parties) attached to the society, should 
be instructed to visit him, whenever in- 
vited, as though nothing had happened, 
without his offering any atonement ai 
prescribed by the Shusters. When Krish- 
na Mohun renounced caste on becoming a 
Christian, and his mother and brother re- 
presented their case to the Dhormo Shob- 
ha, they allowed the family to be restored 
to caste only on condition of their per- 
forming an atonement fully equal to their 
circumstances; and, inconsequence, she 
had to give to each of the pundits who be- 
longed to the society from one to three 
rupees each, liesides other articles, esti- 
mated in all at about Us. 100. Gopeo’s 
family expended a handsome stun in an 
atonement, though its members are not 
jet fully received into caste; und indeed, 
in every other case of conversion to Chris, 
ti.mity, we believe an atonement very 
heavy in proportion to the ability of the 
party has been demanded ami given, *lV> 
present recent decision of the Dhormo 
Shobha, although very just and proper in 
itself, is so evidently contrary to the re- 
quirements of the Shusters, that it com- 
pletely nullifies their authority ; and is 
such a relaxation fiom the former i 


of the IlmdiH) zealots, that it indicates 
the apprehension they entertain that it is 
now necessary to make the return to caste 
ns easy as possible, lest those who, by 
accident or design, have lost it, not think- 
ing it worth while to pay the amount 
which has hitherto been deemed nccessniv 
to regain it, should determine to content 
tlietnselve .1 without its 'acquisition. Let 
not the careless or the designing any more 
talk of (lie unchangenbleness of Hindoo- 
istn. It has now been changed by a so- 
lemn act of the conclave of Hindoo 
“pope and cardinals” assembled in the 
Hindoo “Vatican” or Dhormo Shobha. 
Let the fact he proclaimed in the hearing 
of all the Hindoos; and henceforward, 
withdrawing their reverence for the sacred 
Sh asters, let them bow down ut the feet 
of the Dhormo Shobha. They may rest 
assured of a hearty welcome, if they come 
loaded with superstition and with gold. — 
Chivt. O f >scr. 
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_ jftaimnohun Ghoee, the father of the 
boy referred to, has preferred an indict- 
ment againit Mr. Peters, of the General 
Department, for a libel, contained in a 
letter published in the John Bull, signed 
44 Not a Missionary and the grand jury, 
on the 1st August, found it “ a true bill.” 

Tint MISSIONARIES AND NATIVE CONVERTS. 

Certain expressions which fell from Mr. 

L. Clarke, in arguing the case of the boy 
Brijonauth Ghose, in the Supreme Court 
(see p. 3), have given rise to the following 
correspondence : 

*' Sir : In a report of the case of Bri- 
jonauth Ghose, you are represented, after 
making other remarks, to have added 
* that this was a case of great importance, 
as the rights of Hindoo parents were too 
often invaded by the missionaries in Cal- 
cutta.' 

44 Had this assertion occurred among 
the statements of an anonymous writer in 
a newspaper ; or had it involved merely 
matters of opinion, in reference to which 
erery one has an undoubted right to jud<*o 
for himself ; or had it been called forth in 
the course of private conversation ; it might 
well have been passed over in silence : but 
uttered, as it is reported to have been, by 
a gentleman of high legal reputation, and 
in the presence of the Supreme Court of 
this laud, I think its tendency must be to 
create unfavourable impressions in the 
minds of the ignorant, or of those who 
are placed beyond the range of personal 
inquiry. 

** Now, being entirely unconscious 
myself of ever having invaded either 
the legal or the natural rights of Hin- 
doo parents in this city, and being 
wholly unaware of any invasion of these 
rights on the part of other missionaries, I 
am sure you will excuse me for respect- 
fully soliciting an answer to the following 
queries 1st. Were the above-mentioned 
or similar terms employed by you in pre- 
sence of the court? 2d. If not, will theie 
be any objection to a public correction of 
the mistake? 3d. If so, are these terms 
intended to include indiscriminately the 
whole body of ^missionaries ? 4th. In 
what respect, or to what particular cases 
of illegality, was it designed that they 
should be understood as applicable?” 

44 1 have the lwnour to remain, Ac., 

“ Alexander Durr. 
“ 4 , Wcllington-square, 17th July, 1833.” 

“ Calcutta, 18th July, 1833. 

11 Sir:-— I was engaged in court when 
your letter was delivered to me, and have 
only this moment left it ; but for this de- 
tention, you should have had an imme- 
diate reply. 

44 In answer to your first and second 
questions, I have only to say that, to the 


best of my recollection, I difl utter fog 
at all event* I intended to utter) 
words which you quote, and therefore 
there is no mistake to correct. 

“In reply to your third question, pe r . 
roit me in explanation to state, that I em- 
ployed the words 4 m Calcutta,’ to prevent 
any application of my censure to the mis. 
sionaries at Serampore, of whose conduct 
and utility I entertain the highest opinion, 

44 Sincerely do I wish that it were in my 
power to bear similar testimony to the la- 
bours of the missionaries in Calcutta, 
but their errors of judgment, and impru- 
dent zeal, lead them to acts alike detri- 
mental to the true interests of Christianity, 
and the extension of education. 

“ This opinion has been formed after 
having resided in this city upwards of ten 
years, during which period I have often 
been consulted, sometimes as a counsel, 
sometimes as a friend, by numerous Hin- 
doos, the peace of whoso families they 
have represented to me as having beendis- 
turbed by the practices of the mission- 
aries. 

“ As a professional man, I am pre- 
cluded from mentioning the names of the 
parties by whom I have been consulted, 
or disclosing the circumstances of their 
cases ; but I can assure you tluit 1 have 
had frequent complaints made to me of 
conduct full as flagitious and dangerous 
as that which it became my duty on lues- 
day last to submit to the Supreme Court. 

“ I have the honour to remain, &c,, 

“ Lonuukvii.le Clahkk.” 

44 Sir:— While I cordially acknowledge 
the readiness and the frankness with which 
you replied to my former note, I must 
candidly confess that the reply has left in- 
volved, in as great obscurity as ever, the 
main points in which I feel most inter- 
ested. 

44 It is altogether needless to enter into 
any abstract discussion respecting ‘ errors 
of judgment’ and 4 imprudent zeal for, 
in all probability, wliat would be so cha- 
racterized by you and those who coincide 
with you in opinion, might be accounted 
exercises of sound judgment, and 4 zeal 
according to knowledge,’ by me and the 
thousands who think as I do. But when 
you refer to the outward acts of particular 
agents— these must certainly be beld as 
more obviously cognizable by other men. 
The Great Author of Christianity himself 
has given bis sanction to the rule : 4 by 
their fruits ye shall know them.’ Now’, 1 
have no desire to act the part of an inqui- 
sitor, to search officiously for the namei 
of parties, or to pry into the details ol 
specific cases. But, surely,* when you 
charge missionaries with 4 acts alike detri- 
mental to the true interests of Christianity! 
and the extension of education,’ and with 
conduct at once 4 flagitious and danger' 
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mu you cannot regard me as eiceeding 
2* bounds of moderation, when I ear- 
nestlv wish to know something of the gene- 
, ’ n(liure of such reprehensible conduct 
j acts . You cannot, I should suppose, 
hare any hesitation in stating, in a general 
m what ^ of 0Cts those ,,aTe be€n 
«liicli you bo pointedly condemn, and 
*hat sort of conduct that has been which 
calls for the use of epithets of censure so 
unmeasured on your part. The charges 
arc conveyed in terms sufficiently condem- 
natory, and yet in terms so vague and 
indefinite, that it is impossible to conjec- 
ture what they are designed to represent 
and hold up to public reprobation. All 
that I urge, then, is the reasonable re- 
quest that you be kindly pleased to lift up 
the veil, even partially, and so far remove 
the mystery as to let us distinctly under, 
stand towards what portion of the doings 
of missionaries, you intend to evoke the 
disapprobation of Europeans and natives. 
You must allow that, tamely to lie under 
grievous charges that are either unknown 
or unproven, would indicate a destitution 
of moral feeling, and a degree of base 
cowardice, not less dishonourable that un- 
tliristian. Should you kindly comply, 
and I see no reason why you should 
decline complying, with my present mode- 
rate request, it will be in the power of 
those concei tied, and of theii friends, to 
judge how far the charges preferred me 
just or unjust. If theformei, then must 
the missionaries acknowledge their error, 
and confess their guilt : if otherwise, they 
must he honourably acquitted as guiltless. 

“ Again ; you exempt the Seramporo 
missionaries from blame and animadver- 
sion. Now, though no one can yield to 
myself in admiration of the general con- 
duct of the missionaries at Serampote, I 
cannot divine in what respect their pro- 
ceedings towards the natives have essen- 
tially differed from those of their junior 
brethren in Calcutta. But, letting that 
pass, permit me to ask — Does your cen- 
sure extend to all the missionaries of even y 
denomination in Calcutta? If not, to 
what class or classes do you specially re- 
fer? Do you include me in the number 
of those who hnve been guilty of com- 
mitting ‘ acts alike detrimental to the true 
interests of Christianity, and the extension 
of education,’ and whose * conduct has 
been at once flagitious and dangerous ?’ 

“ I liavo the honour to remain, &c , 

“ Alexander Durr. 

“ 19th July, 1833.” 

“Calcutta, 19th July, 1833. 

“ ltev. Sir:-— I believe that the follow- 
ing it the sentence in my letter, of which 
you desire that I should give you an ex- 
planation ‘ But I can assure you that I 
have hod frequent complaint* made to me 
of conduct as flagitious and dangerous as 


that which it beoame my doty on Tuesday 
last to submit to the Supreme Court.' 

“ What that conduct was, in this par- 
ticular case, will appear from the affidavit 
made by the father of the hoy, and the re- 
turn to the habcas-coi pus by the* school- 
master. What that conduct has been, in 
other instances, was described in my* ad- 
dress to the court, namely, * an invasion of 
the rights of Hindoo parents.' 

“ You have asked me if you are among 
the number to whom I allude ? My reply 
is, that I spoke generally of a body of 
men, and that, as I have not pointed at 
any individual, the acknowledged usages 
of the world do not confer on you any 
right to call on me to be more specific. 

“ To the other matter contained in 
your letter I decline giving any reply. 

“ I have the honour to remain, &c„ 

“ Longukvxli.f Clarke.” 

“ Sir: — As the charge preferred by 
you against the missionaries was brought 
foiward in open court, and published ill 
the public journals, I trust that you will 
have no objection to my giving a like pub- 
licity to your explanations, if I should 
deem it proper to do so, 

’* Your’s respectfully, 

“ Alexander Duff. 

“ “Oth July, 1833.” 

“ Calcutta, July 20, 1833. 

“ Ilov. Sir.— .You must be well aware 
that my answers to those letters which you 
have addressed to me were written on the 
spur of the moment, and without any no- 
tion that they were to be laid before the 
public. On this account, I am desirous 
of explaining one expression of winch I 
have made use. I have dunged the mis- 
sionaries with an invasion of the rights of 
Hindoo fathers. Now the right to which 
I allude is, the right which every father 
possesses, of rearing up his child in the 
faith in which he himself conscientiously 
believes. The invasion of this right, with 
which I charge the missionaries, consists 
in their instructing the child in a icligion 
different from his father’ll, while he is yet 
of that early age that the right of instruc- 
tion is in the father alonfc. 

•* I have applied the words ‘as flagi- 
tious ’ to the conduct of the missionnricn, 
in allusion to cases similar to that which I 
brought before the Supreme Court, but 
the particulars of which casts I am not at 
liberty to detail ; and I have also applied 
the w'ord * dangerous ’ to their conduct, 
because I have known instances of the na- 
tives having withdrawn their children from 
certain places of public education, when 
they found that instruction was the pre- 
text, but that apostacy was ti.e object, of 
the teachers. 

«< I i, a vc the honour to remain, &c., 

“ Lo.sgleville Clarice.” 
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Appended to this correspondence, is a 
letter from Mr. Duff to Mr. Clarke, des- 
cribed as “ a few remarks/' which is of 
such enormous length,— occupying six 
columns of a newspaper,— that we are 
thereby precluded from inserting it in full. 
The writer expostulates, in pretty se- 
vere terms, with Mr. Clarke, especially 
for what he considers a subterfuge, in de- 
clining to say whether he included him 
(Mr. Duff) in the number of the accused, 
on the ground that he (Mr. Clarke) spoke 
generally of a body of men; observing: 
“ Acdbrding to your view of the case, it 
would appear that any one, who claims a 
pre-eminence in malice, may fearlessly 
calumniate ‘ a body of men.* If I should, 
in a tit of wicked folly, declare ‘that L. 
Clarke, Esq., barrister, is a liar and ex- 
tortioner/ be might, I presume, justly 
prosecute me for libel. Hut if, inured in 
‘the usages of the world,’ I should cau- 
tiously assert ‘that the barristers of the 
Supreme Court in Calcutta are liars and 
extortioners/ Mr. Clarke, as one of these, 
might lie under the foul and calumnious 
imputation, all the days of his life, with- 
out redress." The writer further com- 
plains of the injustice of adopting the ex 
parte statements of Hindus, without hear- 
ing the other side. “It may be,” he re- 
marks, “that you are under peculiar obli- 
gations to natives, and that these may have, 
in various ways, contributed much more to 
your ‘worldly ’ comfort than humble mis- 
sionaries, who preach tho self-denying 
doctrines of the cross." 

Mr. Duff examines the alleged right of 
fathers, in detail : “ If the right exists at 
all, it must he either natural or /ego/. 
Now, I deny that there is nny separate 
legal right. I am fully aware that the 
father is the guardian of his child, as to 
all civil rights, till the latter be of age: 
but I question bow far the law confers 
the right of religious instruction on the 
father alone. Rather, I am prepared to 
deny that there is any such right conferred 
at all— else might tho father prosecute the 
teacher of a religion, different from his 
own, for misdemeanour an absurdity 
from which British law, with all its ano- 
malies, is honourably exempt.' Referring 
to the clause of the act of parliament giving 
permission to teachers of religion to settle in 
India, be observes, that “ ‘ religious and 
moral improvement' is hs expressly con- 
templated and provided for, as ‘ the intro- 
duction of useful knowledge;”’ and he 
Brgms, “from this, it is clear that our Bri- 
tish legislators were prepared to anticipate 
any possible changes (bat might arise Irotn 
the peaceable inculcation of ' religion and 
morals/ and to regard these as ‘ the accom- 
plishment of benevolent designs,' " lie de- 
nies that there is any exemption in favour 
of minora — “ any insinuation that the 
teachers of ‘ religion and morals ’ arc to 


confine their effort exclusively t6 person* 
above age, or that the attempt to teach 
persons under age in ‘ religion and morale 
is to be considered a violation of ri fc l»t , 
breach of law: in other woids, the U* 
of the land evidently does not prohibit the 
instruction of persons under age, in reli- 
gion and morals — and, consequently, do« 
not consider such instruction as illegal. 
For if there be no law to forbid, there 
can be no law to violate: if there be no 
right legally conferred, there can be- 1 !( > 
right illegally infringed upon;" and he 
concludes that, in communicating rdi- 
ious knowledge to the children of Ilm. 
oos, the missionaries have not “ invaded 
legal rights." 

Mr. Duff acknowledges, in limine , the 
difficulty of discussing the question of 
natural right. He observes : ‘‘the ques- 
tion must then rest chiefly between tho* 
who loosely believe that all religions are 
alike expedient and alike pleasing in iho 
sight of Heaven — and those who believe 
that all religions are inexpedient, and dis- 
pleasing to God, save one, i. e. Christ- 
ianity. If the advocates of die founer 
branch of the alternative could establish 
their position, there would be no great 
difficulty in admitting, that it seemed to 
be the ordination of providence that the 
people of every country should inherit ^ 
natural right to the religious system p$K|| 
valent amongst them, in the same vvay 'mr 
they might he said to enjoy a nututal light 
to the varied products of their rcspicinc 
soils. But this position has never bun 
established to the satisfaction of any num- 
ber of rational and enlightened men. And 
to proceed, without faither inquiry, to 
deduce inferences fiom it, as natural 
lights, were to build on a baseless as- 
sumption— were to rcsoit to a plain 1 beg- 
ging of the question,' Widely dillmut 
is the case with those who advocate (be 
latter blanch of the above alternative. 
They proceed on no assumption of the 
matter in dispute—they have recoin sc to 
no ‘ begging of the question.’ The truth 
of Christianity having been demonstrated, 
times and ways without number, to the 
entire satisfaction of thousands and lens 
of thousands of the most rational at d 
enlightened men that ever lived, its ad- 
herents have, as they think, an indisput- 
able title to proceed on the admission of 
its (ruth. Believing, therefore, as they 
do, on grounds that have never been in- 
validated, that Christianity is true, they 
feel constrained to look upon every other 
religious system as erroneous— dishonour- 
able to God, and destructive of the hap- 
piness of man. To be more specific-- 
they would belie their reason and tfieir 
conscience, did they not regard Hindoo- 
ism as a system of error, and, as such, a 
system which does all that the impotency 
of human connivance can achieve to uu- 
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deify tht! Deity, and all that the malice of 
ibe 4 powers of darkness’ can devise to 
infatuate and ruin man. Accordingly, 
they must deny, absolutely and without 
reserve, the existence of any natural rigkl 
tt > teach ami perpetuate a system of false- 
hood and delusion so loathsome and 
deadly. For, who has the power of con- 
ferring a natural right? The very ex- 
pression ini polls that this is the sole and 
inalienable prorogate of the Great Au- 
thor of Nature. One step more leads to 
the unanswerable query : — Is it possible, 
is it for n moment to be conceived, that 
the God of Truth, the pure and the holy 
God, who cannot look upon sin but with 
abhorrence, could have conferred on any 
of his creatures a natuial right to inculcate 
llinduoisin, i. e. to impart the knowledge 
of a system of hideous error ?” 

Leaving the abstract question, and 
coming to the practical one, Mr. Duff 
denies that, in any sense of the expres- 
sion, the rights of Hindoo parents have 
been invaded by the missionaries. Grant- 
ing, for the sake of argument, that Hin- 
doo parents have a legal and a natural 
ii-'bt to teach their children the religion 
in winch they themselves believe, he asks 
m what way such supposed rights have 
actually been invaded. “ If you could 
adduce one instance, in which a pledge 
was given to natives that no religious 
knowledge would be communicated, and 
one wlieiein it appeared that the pledge 
was aflerwtrds violated, then, indeed, 
would j ou prove not so much the rights 
were invaded, as that there was a gross 
Locai h of faith, a base und dishonourable 
treachery. Gut you cannot establish a 
single instance of this soit. On the con- 
tr.uj, all the natives know, or ought to 
know, that Christian principles arc in- 
stilled m missionary schools, as well as 
they know that Hindooi»m is taught in 
Sanscrit seminaries conducted hy learned 
Gralmiuris. They know it from universal 
rcpoit; they know it from perusing news- 
papers ; they know it from inspecting the 
ela-s.books employed ; they know it from 
inlci rotating the pupils or masters ; they 
know* it from visiting the schools and 
hearing the classes examined. Still, not- 
withstanding all tins, do parents and 
guirdians spontaneously bring their chil- 
dren and proteges to the superintendents 
of missionary schools ; they are often im- 
portunate in their petitions for the admis- 
sion of boys : they entreat, they beseech, 
they implore; and, after all, it not fre- 
quently happens that numbers of applica- 
tions are rejected, for want of accommo- 
dation and other causes.” 

• “ I have been informed, on the best authority, 
that the very father of Brijonauth Ghose was pr*- 
sont at the last annual examination of the M Im- 
pure School, on which occasion the Lord Bishop 
expressly announced that the inculcation of Chris- 
tian principle* was the grand object of the conduc- 
tors of the school.” 


In answer to Mr. Clarkt’s statement, 
that the eirect of the « dangerous " con- 
duct of the missionaries is to induce 
Hindu parents to withdraw thdr children 
from certain places of public instruction, 
Mr. Duff remarks that causes entirely un- 
connected with missionary conduct have 
produced that effect. “ Causes of a more 
general and permanent nature are actively 
at work. A liberal education and pure 
Hinduism, as it is called, cannot possibly 
co-exist. This, the principal advocates of 
♦ education without religion’ must have 
all along known : the Hindoos, as a body, 
certainly did not. Accordingly, whenever 
the latter begin to make the important 
discovery, many of the more bigotted of 
them immediately withdraw their children 
from the Hindoo College and the School 
Society’s schools;— and the severest cen- 
sures have been ponscd on the heads of 
those who deluded them by the ensnaring 
profession : 4 we do not wish to interfere 
in any degree with your religion.’ In- 
stances of this description are numerous. 
Hut not to go farther; have you not read 
the statement inserted in the Clnnuhica, 
and translated in the Durpun, by jour lata 
client, the father of the persecuted boy, 
Brijonauth Ghose? If not, for your 
edification, I shall here insert it. It is as 
follows: 4 1 sent my son to the Hindoo 
College to study English, and when ho 
had risen to the fointh class, I thought he 
had made some progress in English 
knowledge. I therefore forbade bis going 
to the college; for I have heard that the 
students in the higher classes of the col- 
lege become nusliks i. c. inlidels, or un- 
believers in Hinduism.’ Now, 1 ask, 
who are responsible for this system of in- 
struction, which, leading, os it does, to 
the renunciation of Hinduism, induces 
parents to act like your client, and remove 
their children from the Hindoo College 
and School Society’s schools? Plainly* 
not the missionaries, but the advocates of 
4 education apart from religion.’ ” 

Mr. Duff concludes : “ I come now to 
your last and most aggravated charge. 
You dare, with unblushing cU’iontcry, to 
stigmatize the conduct of the missionaries 
as 4 flagitious,’ It is well, Sir, for you, 
that you have limited the application of 
this term as to the offence, and general- 
ized it as to the offenders, else might you, 
in your turn, be summoned to the bar of 
the Supreme Court for libel. And even 
now I know not how far an individual n» 
at liberty to employ a libellous expression, 
and, when called to task for the u'-cof it, 
to mince am! explain it away to such a de- 
gree, that it is made to convey a meaning 
totally different from what it bears in 
itandard works and common discourse. I 
might maintain, without fear of contra- 
diction, that the very case to winch you 
have appealed, acd it is the worst winch 
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you could adduce, is not of such a nature fluence which truth has upon the mind 
as to deserve the appellation ‘flagitious.’ they rest a&u red that no onecanbetiwA 
Neither reason, nor law, nor ‘the usages a Christian that keeps his resolution u? 
of the world,’ entitled you to apply to it shaken. Education being offered without 
so villainous a term. But not to insist any price, they cheerfully send their children 
farther on this point, I now come forward, trusting to their sagacity ; and knowing 
and, in my own name, and that of the if they determine upon embracing (W 

Calcutta missionaries generally, deny, tianity, nothing can prevent them. Be. 

deny utterly, thaf there are any other cases sides these, many parents, at the time of 
in existence similar to that which you putting their children into a school intend 
brought before the Supreme Court. And taking them away before they are pm. 
I call upon you, as in the presence of the mofed to the higher classes, and thus fed 

Omniscient God, to come forward and confident that no evil can come to pas*, 

substantiate your charge, or be accounted A large number are also actuated by the 


for ever the uttercr and the writer of the examples of others, and as, until very 
basest untruth,” lately, there had not generally been in- 

Mr. Clarke, in a brief reply to this let- stances of school-boys embracing Christ, 

ter, justifies himself against the accusation ianity, the parents had continued to hop* 

of being guilty of a subterfuge, stating that the missionaries would bfe ultimately 

that lie had desciibed the nature of the defeated in their objects of converting 

right which he said had been invaded, and their individual boys. The noise which 

he quotes Mr. Duff ’s acknowledgement, the case of Brijonauth Ghose has made 

that “ he had no desire to act the part of an and the conduct of many professing Christ! 

inquisitor, to search officiously into the ians, in levelling their fury against mis- 


he quotes Mr. Duff 's acknowledgement, the case of Brijonauth Ghose has made 
that “ he had no desire to act the part of an and the conduct of many professing Christ! 
inquisitor, to search officiously into the ians, in levelling their fury against mis- 
names of parties, or to pry into the details sionaiies, have done some injury in alarm- 
of specific cases," as a sufficient justifica- ing the natives ; the Chundrika has in this 
tion for withholding information as to the matter given out that we forcibly carry 
other cases. Mr. Clarke retorts on his away children to convert them, and this 

adversary some of the hard words he had misrepresentation, more than any tiling 

bestowed upon him, (particularly the else, has done much mischief. As m* 

terms'* unblushing effrontery ”), but with thing is so serious a consideration with 

more temper, and in a tone rather of ban- the natives as money, and as knowledge is 
ter, “ lutigliing at him, as at an angry given by the missionaries gratuitously, all 
man * their apprehensions are stifled by avarice. 

They think generally that there are few 


BURMESE IDOL. 

The Burmese ambnssidor, previous to 
his quitting Calcutta, petitioned the Go- 
vernor-general to restore to him a large 
Burmese idol, which, be said, was much 
venerated in his country, ami w hich, having 
been captured in the late war, was placed 
in the Asiatic Society’s loom. Ills Lord- 
ship complied with the request, and the pre- 
cious block accompanied the envoy to Ava. 


chances of a hoy’s becoming a Christian, 
and, without hesitation, avail themsehes 
of the liberality of Christian teachers. 
When, under God’s blessing, many in. 
stances of youths’ embracing Christianity 
will be visible, it is impossible to say what 
the Hindoos then may do. Hitherto they 
had been considering our attempts to con- 
vert as fruitless, and their confidence had 
been strong. — Enquirer, 


MISSIONARY S( HOOTS. 

It will be naturally asked, how' hap- 
pens it that Hindoo parents continue to 
send their childicn to our schools? The 
fact is, that the natives, notwithstanding 
their knowledge of our principles and 
motives, do not undet stand how a youth, 
that is sagacious and nttiwhcd to bis pa- 
rents, can embrace Chnstianity. They 
know that no coercion is used to destroy 
the castes of their boys, and that, al- 
though our wish is that they be converted, 
we check, to the utmost of our power, 
such things as indiscriminate eating and 
drinking in them. They know that wc 
prevent boys from doing any thing wan- 
tonly, ami in an unprincipled manner, to 
wound the picjudiccs of their relations. 
They feel confident that, if a youth re- 
solves to stand proof against the lessons 
of his instructor, he will never lie con- 
verted ; and as they are ignorant of the in- 


revolution in mndiah’s state. 

The India Cauitg publishes the follow- 
ing letter from Gwalior For the last 
four days, we have been in a state of 
alarm. A great revolution took place on 
the 10th July, but it has fortunately ter- 
minated without bloodshed. Oil the 8tl>, 
in the evening, the maharaja, on the plea 
of taking an airing, went over to Colonel 
Jacob’s brigade, but the colonel imme- 
diately, on hearing of bis highness’s ai ri- 
val, went off’ to tlie regent’s decree, di- 
recting his troops not to allow the malm- 
raja entrance or protection. The maha- 
raja, during the whole night, kept himself 
out of the palace, thinking that the troops 
(as^ey had privately declared in his 
Javout) would join him; but his endea- 
vours to dttbrone the regent prosing fruit- 
less, he early on the next morning repaired 
to the residency. The resident, on rc- 
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-giving intelligence of bis approach, re- 
,ircd to his assistant s bungalow, leaving 
instructions u> communicate to the raaha- 
raia bis having gone »n airing. The ma. 
harai. 1 , on his arrrival, finding the resi. 
dent absent, inquired if the doors of the 
residency were locked, and on receiving a 
rtl ,l> in the affirmative, took a seat on tlie 
' ,uh 1 under a ncem tree, situated near a 
p,it.U well, about the distance of an hun- 
dred \ ai ds 1 com the bouse. The resident, 
in the mean time, went over to the Baee 
Sdhib, thinking the maharaja, on being 
denied admittance into the residency, 
miuld follow bim to the camp. But the 
maharaja declared his resolution to con- 
tinue at the residency till be had an inter, 
siew with the resident. The sun was 
very powerful, and he hod no other pro- 
tect ion from it but a Murhatta chut-tree : 
the nee being leafless, afforded little or no 
shade. Ilis case was acknowledged by 
mrj individual to be very distressing; he 
Ind had no rest nor victuals during the pre- 
cedmg day and night. The resident re- 
turned from camp at 10 o’clock, a m., 
ami, at a proper distance, dismounted 
from Ills buggy, went up to his highness, 
and persuaded him to come into the resi- 
dency, where they had a conversation for 
•i ho tit an hour ; after which his highness 
i el limed both hopeless and helpless to the 
palace, wheie, it is said, fie entreated the 
regent to look over his conduct. On the 
morning, between two and three a.m of 
the 10th, a regiment belonging to Colonel 
J nob's brigade repaired, of their own nr~ 
‘•out, to the palace, where they climbed 
by a ladder to the maharaja’s npaitmeiit, 
In ought him out, and took him direct to a 
g it den called Phonlbngh, where they ivcic 
•.lnuilj joined by the rest of the troops in- 
cluding the artillery. The regent, on 
hearing of the maharaja’s departure, made 
her escape fiom the palace (where, had she 
continued a while longer, her person 
would have been seized) to her brother 
Hindoo ilao’s dwelling, wheie Major 
Alexander with a regiment joined her. 
She was ultimately escorted by her brother, 
her son-in-law, Appa Sahib, a few other 
sudais, one regiment of infantry, and 
about 600 Suwars, and was making her 
way to the residency, but when she was 
about the distance of half a coss from the 
residency, the maharaja’s troops, who were 
deputed on purpose, obstructed her pas- 
sage to the asylum she had sought, and 
the armies on both sides were ready for 
action. The resident, on receiving this 
intelligence, despatched tw r o nioonshees 
to prevent bloodshed. They succeeded in 
stopping diem from immediate action, and 
in die meantime Lieut. Ross, asugjfrt- 
resident, was despatched to tb^|PTOraja, 
and orders after a couple of holwreuched 

to allow the regent to go wherever 

‘he pleased, and the troops to return to 
Juat. Juurn.N.S.Vot.l 3. No. 50. • 
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camp. Her highness then came to the 
residency, and tents were eroded for her 
accommodation. On die 1 1th, die troops 
again rebelled, and resolved to takeaway 
and imprison the regent in the camp, foe 
without that they thought they were un- 
safe. The resident, however, soon went 
over and satisfied them by placing the ma- 
haraja on the musnud, acknowledging 
him the sovereign of the Gwalior state, 
and promising at the same time to send 
her highness to Dholcpore. She left this 
for Dholepore the day before yesterday, 
and the disorder in camp is now somewhat 
quelled. The residency was exposed to 
danger, particularly as the regent sought 
an asylum in it, but no violence was suf- 
fered. Tor the tin ec days that the dis- 
turbance lasted, the sun continued so 
powerful that a number of individuals uiul 
cattle expired through the heat.” 

We learn from the Bengal Chonicle that 
the brigade, above lefcrred to, which th« 
reader might suppose to he British troops, 
are “ Scindiah’s own rabble that “ Co. 
lonel Jacob,” their commander, is Yacoob 
Sahib, an Armenian, and “ Mjjor Alex- 
ander ” a Portuguese half-caste, named 
Jot 4 ? Sccun'lt'r. 

The Jlfofussil Ukhbar of July 27, adds 
the following particulais : — “ The rajah, 
it is said, is merely a pnsouer in the hands 
of the soldiery, who have imprnoiud their 
officers, whether to avoid appearances or 
not we cannot state coricttly. lie has 
compl. lined most feelingly to the resident, 
regarding the restraint lie is under, and ot 
hi* irksome situation, saying that lie is ex- 
tremely soriy for what has occuried, and 
would be most happy to have the Baza Bum 
back again.” 

THK RIGHTS OF JOTrMM. 

An old Brahmin family, named Bauer- 
jee, had possession ot a Jote juinma, con- 
sisting of six villages, in pergumia Nul- 
dee, from time immeinoii.d. lhe Nuhlio 
estate was purchased by the present pro- 
piietor’s father, and on taking possession 
of it, lie demanded from the Jotcdars a 
considerable increase of rent. To this tlxi 
Bancrjees would not agree, alleging the 
regular possession of the Jote in the 
family for many generations at a certain 
fixed jutnrna, and denying the right of 
the new proprietors to assess their land at 
a higher rate than they had invariably 
paid. The zemindar, follow mg the r/w«- 
toor of all the rich haboos in Bengal, sent 
an armed body of men mid violently dis- 
possessed the Brahmin of all his lands and 
after assessing the umler-i yots auording 
to rule, lit out the villages in lease to sun- 
dry individuals, disti.utly stating, in each 
pott.di, that in the event of Ba.urjee tMfl- 
blishing his claims in tl c courts, the pot: 
uli should b« consult! td null and void. 

(M) 
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The poor old Bruit min, destitute of money . of the old Jotedars, were unjust and ill* < 

>r friends, spent several years in endea- gal,— Ind. Gaz . 

fours to soften the heart of his lord, but __ 

>f cbftrso without success, and at last he 

p*t some individuals to advance cash to rcnjeet singh, 

■tinhle him to lodge a complaint in the Lahore.— On the 9th May, the Maha. 
lo^ore Court about the year 1 82*2. In raja arrived at Koolee, on his route to 

the Jessore Court parsed a decree in Cashmeer, to investigate the abuses in that 

iis favour, and granted him possession of province. The vakeel of Yar Mahomud 

he lands in the Jessore district. The case Khan, the nabob of Peshawur, having 

vas then carried to the Calcutta appeal wailed on the Maharaja, received a pre- 

'ourt ; the zemindar, however, finding he sent of Its. 100, and the Maharaja inquired 

tad got into a scrape, and fearing a heavy 0 f him whether he was aware that Shah 
imount of damage, ottered to settle the Shoojah-ol- Moolk intends proceeding to. 
hatter if the Minin would give up all wards Kabool, to recover his hereditary 
ttaim to the back profits of the land ; ibis dominions, and wished to know if the 
)f course the old man willingly agreed to, ruler of Peshawur would give him a 
ind received a new pottah from his zemin- friendly reception, and swear fealty to him 
rlar and came back to his family, rejoicing f or that province, or be hostile to the Shah, 
in spirit. A plain man would now sup- The vakeel replied, Yar Mahomud Khan 
pose that the case was at an end, but mark is making warlike preparations, and the 
the result— the villages of the Jote were nazims of Sindiah had collected a body of 
partly situated in Jessore and partly in matchlock-men, together with some guns, 
Dacca Jelalpore, anil it appears that the and had proceeded to Sheknrpoor, with the 
Jessore decision could only grant posses- intention of opposing the Shah; therefore 
sion of the lands under its immediate ju- it is not probable that Shah Shoojah.nl. 
risdiction ; and an individual named Moolk would regain his kingdom without 
Buxce, in possession of the largest village a sevete struggle. On this the Maharaja 
in the Dacca Jelnlpoic district, on the postponed his journey to Cashmeer, ami 
tenure of the pottah granted by the zemin- oidered letters to be despatched to Yar Ma. 
dar, when he forcibly dispossessed the old honunud Khan at Peshawur, advising him 
family, refused to abide by the Jessore to aid rather than resist Shah Shoojah-ol. 
decree. It then became necessary to re- Moolk in his endeavours to reconquer his 
commence the original suit in theFcridpoor realms. Letters were likewise despatched 
Court, which was done in 1825, ground- to Dost Mahommed Khan, the ruler of 
Ing the claim on the Jessore decree and Mooltan, stating that Shall Shoojah intend- 
the new pottah granted by the zemindar in e d pioceeding to Bhawtilpoor, and direct. 
1824. The Ferid pore Court decreed the inghimto watch his motions, and transmit 
fcase in favour of the Brahmin in 1828; daily reports of his movements to the dur- 
the Dacca Appeal Court confirmed the bar. Luck* Sing, vakeel of Ajeeb Sing, 
decree in 18.30, and the case was appealed the rajah of Aloolenh, presented two hunt, 
to the Stidder Dewannee, which court ing elephants and twenty-one trays of 
sustained the appeal and disannulled the valuables, and requested permission to 
pottah granted to Bancrjee by the zemin- visit Cashmeer. The Maharaja ordered 
dar, and remitted the case to the inferior hitn to inform Raja Ajeeb Sing, that if he 
court, with instructions to try, first, who- can obtai i the pei mission of the British 
ther Banc rjoo had an original right to the authoiities at Amball to cross the Sutledge, 
Jote (the question first decided in the he would he happy to see him, and make 
Jessore Court); and, second, whether the tour of Cashmeer with him .—Jyena 
Buxee’s pottah was a legal and good in- Seconder. 

strument? (the question decided in the 

Furidporeand Dacca comts) ; and if these 

questions are decided in the affirmative, ouni. 

then Banerjec is to get possession of the Lucknow.— His majesty, having given 

lands and to pay un increased rent to the instructions to his prime minister, Nabab 

Buxee of upwards of 500 per cent. This Uoshen od Dowlah, regarding the ma- 
order was passed in February or March nagement of his kingdom, has given him* 
18:32, with the original pottah granted to self up to the pleasure of bis seraglio; but 
Buxee before the court, in which it is dla- the prudent vizier, by his zeal and dili- 
tinetly specified, that in the event of Ba- gence, and other estimable qualities pecu- 
nerjee establishing his rights to the Jote, liar to his nature, is actively following the 
that pottah is to be considered null and precepts of his royal master, with the most 

void, and in the face of several decisions beoqjjcial effects to bimself and the peo* 

of the suilder in cases exactly similar to pie coaunitted to bis charge. Extortions, 
this one, originating in the same illegal oppresslSi, and bribery are, it may verily 
acts from the same porgunna, in all of be believed, thingsunknown in this faittt- 
which the eonrt held that the pottahs ful minister’s administration ; and all 
g' anted bj the zemindar, to the prejudice classes of the Oude subjects are beginning 
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t.> form a goodly opinion of him .— Native 

Vkihar. 

Luckvnarain, a native of Cashmeer, pre- 
NMited to his Majesty the King of Oude a 
Persian translation of the English Manual 
and Platoon Exercise, and was rewarded 
with a donation of Us. 500. 

mstressko ryots. 

About a week ago, some cultivators 
from the southward assembled cn manse at 
the Government-house, uttering dolorous 
complaints; on an aide de-camp being 
wnt to inquire into their grievances, they 
stated that the zemindars, whose lands they 
cultivate, have hitherto extorted from them 
Us. 4 per bigga ; oppressive as this was, 
they paid it hitherto nolens volens ; but this 
year, owing to the devastation of the late 
gale, their crops had failed ; yet the zemin- 
dars insisted on having the Rs. 4 per bigga 
this year also. His lordship, having taken 
down the numes of the zcinindais, ordered 
the complainants to pay but one rupee per 
bigga this year, and the next year some de- 
finite sum per bigga would be fixed for 
them to pay in future.— Aycna Stcundcr. 

Temploymfnt of nativfs. 

We are happy to inform our readers that 
it is buzzed about, in certain quarters, that 
government has resolved to appoint one 
deputy and two assistant collectors in each 
district; the pay of the deputy being 
Us 500 per month, and of the assistants 
11s. 250 per month each, and under the 
session judges of Us. 100 per month each. 
Assistants under the commissioners of re- 
venue and circuit are likewise to he ap- 
pointed, on salaries of Rs. 150 per month 
each. These situations are to be open to 
all natives, either Christian ., Mahoincdans, 
or Hindoos. There is a talk of increas- 
ing the pay of the zilla darogas to Rs. 100 
per month each. — Ibid. 

THE SHFIKAW AT FES. 

We have just received the following ac- 
count of the deplorable and harassed state 
in winch the country bordering on 6lieiku- 
watee continues 

“ The Siieikawatees continue their de- 
predations on the Hehraitch frontier. A 
few days ago, a party of these fieebooters 
entered that territory, on a plundering ex- 
cursion, and carried off fourteen camels 
from a. village called Begneepoor, with 
which they were retreating to the Sheika- 
waitue country when they were acciden- 
tally met by a party of the Bebraitch sow- 
ars, who happened at the time to be going 
their usual rounds, and in the rencontre 
which took place, the ringleader of the 
gang was slain after he had wounded two 
of his adversaries. This individual w*s, 
it seems, a Joudhpoor Uiakoor, w ho having 
been exp. lied from that country fur his 


delinquency, readily obtained an asylum 
fiom his marauding brethren in the Bu- 
teesee and Sheikawatee tracts, and having 
endeared himself to them by his daring 
character, it is apprehended that they will 
not allow his death to pass unrevenged. 
It is stated, indeed, that they are already 
assembling in considerable mimbeis tor 
that purpose, and so fully Ib it anticipated 
that they will attempt to execute their 
designs, that the Nawab Fyz Mohuminud 
Khan has detached a body of troops to 
oppose them, and icstore confidence to the 
inhabitants of the villages along the hoidci, 
who are represented to be in the greatest 
state of alarm, and to have communed 
deserting their habitations in apprehension 
of the meditated incursion. This precau- 
tionary measure may possibly deter the 
marauders from currying their intention 
into execution, hut the Nawab’s frontier 
adjoining the Sheikawutees and Butecsvu 
tracts is so open and extended, that it is 
impossible for him to defend all points at 
once, and it is consequently to he feared 
that the threatened descent will he made 
in some quarter where no resistance can be 
offered to the invaders. It is truly sur- 
prising that this disgraceful system of 
plunder and outrage is still suffered to 
go on without any effectual measures 
being taken to suppress it.” — Delhi (tax. 

With reference to a communication in 
our last paper respecting the inroads of the 
Sheikawatees, we are happy to state, cm 
good auflionty, that reports of all the 
occurrences were promptly made to govern- 
ment, and that answers have been received, 
intimating an intention of adopting wry 
decisive measures for obtaining redress. — 
Ibid. 


SINGULAR l’HFNOWF NOV, 

We learn from Rungporc that on the 2 1 it 
nil. two severe shocks of earthquake weie 
felt at that station ; each of the shocks it 
is said lasted for tlnec or lour minutes, 
accompanied by loud daps of thunder, a 
shower of rain, and a rumbling noise un- 
der ground like the bellowing of a bull. 
The earth, adds our informant, burst in 
three or four places, threw out flames and 
sulphurous smoke, and closed again. The 
Inhabitants, and even the catth, in affright, 
ran for safety and shelter in nil directions. 
Weare happy, however, to add that no lives 
were lost nor any senous injury occurred 
to any person or property.— John B«ll t 

July 2 6 . . 

It appears that another severe earth- 
quake was felt at Rungpore on the *lh 
July. 


OSE or THE ENGMSH LANCUAGE. 

We understand that Mr. Wilkinson, the 
political agent at Kotab, has, at the request 
jf the raj-rana, written to. the committee 
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of the Agra College, for u teacher of the tonoua career in death, on the loth in« 

English tongue, and the supply of some at & very advanced age. It ii not in 01 / 

elementary works in that language. It is power to do justice to his exemplary C |J 

considered probable, that the rao-rajah of racter ; and we will merely add, therefor 

Boondie will place some youths also under that Mr. Brooke was an honour to tfo 

the English teacher. We have never our- service, to his country, and to mankind- 

selves thought the introduction of the use leaving it to others more equal to the task 

of the English language, as the medium to commemorate the virtues and service- 
of diplomatic intercourse, as in itself a which won for him universal esteem and 

question of importance in any way. respect.— Ben". Hurk. July 1 6. 

Though of little use, it would be the 


cause of inconvenience. If it he intended, 
however, as part of an extensive and well- 
regulated plan, to diffuse the use of our 
tongue throughout the whole of this fine 
dependency of the British Crown, we shall 
hail it as another link in a chain which 
will bind, as by a bond of sympathy, the 
mother country to the land of her conquest. 
If it be an isolated measure , however, it 
will produce no peimanent effect, and we 
shonld not wonder if it grew into disuse on 
the succession of a new Governor General, 


INTENDED MARRIAGE IN HIGH Lir*. 

The Mofussil Ukhbar states that “ 8 
marriage is on the tapis , between Miru 
Unjum Shikoh, and Mim Mohumud 
Tukee (two of the sons of Mizrn Moliu. 
mud Shikoh, brother of the King 0 f 
Delhi), and the two daughters of the late 
Allen Gardner, Esq., son of Colonel 
Gardner, of Khasgunge ; it is rumoured, 
that the ceremony will take place on the 
1st of August next.” 


— Mofussil Ufchlttr. 

It is with unfeigned pleasure that wc 
have to announce to our readers the active 
exertions that are at present making to 
educate the native* of this country. Some 
of tile native chiefs have manifested a 
strong desire to learn the English lan- 
guage, and to establish English schools 
among their subjects, since the proposal of 
JLord William Bentinck to make that lan- 
guage the medium of communication be- 
tween them and the British government. 
Letters have reached Calcutta from the 
Upper Provinces, requesting the selection 
of able and efficient teachers who are will- 
ing to he sent there, to take cliaige of 
English schools, asoppoitunities occur for 
establishing them. Lists of such persons 
are at present being prepared by indivi- 
duals who taken deep interest m the cause 
of native education. This is certainly a 
gladdening prospect ; but what is the Bri- 
tish government doing for the fulfilment of 
this mighty object !—Gynnanneshun. 

Wo are happy to state that many of the 
native chiefs ol respectability are manifest- 
ing a disposition to study the English; in 
fact the Murattas, Kajpoots, Sicks, Jauts, 
&i\, had never made the Persian the med- 
ium of their state papas, and it was only 
introduced into their public state papers, in 
consequence of their correspondences w ith 
our government being in that language, 
But now that English has been proposed to 
them by the Governor General, in lieu of 
the Persian, they one and all gladly re- 
ject the Persian, and apply themselves to 
the English ; the only exception being the 
raja of AUvar . — Jyena Sec under. 


IRON STEAMERS. 

In addition to the two iron steam ves- 
sels, biought out by Captain Johnston, 
on the J mi lins, six others have been con- 
traeted for, to follow in the com sc of nx 
months. Captain Johnston is also stated 
* to be accompanied by five engineers for the 
public service, and seven artificers. — India 
Gaz. 

The plates of the two iron steamers will 
be put togethci in the compound of the old 
export warehouse, and it is expected 
they will be ready for launching in live or 
six months. Besides the two iron fats 
coming out to be used with these tug", 
there are two more iron steamers, with aa 
equal number of Jhils, in preparation, 
making in all four steam tugs and hm ves- 
sels for cargo and accommodation. We have 
been surprised to learn that the whole cost 
of these eight iron vessels with the mucin* 
nery, exclusive of freight to India, is but 
£ l J5,000 . — Calcutta Conner. 

ETIQUETTE OF T1IK DURBAR. 

The editor of the Aj/ena Secundcr states 
that, at a late durbar of the Governor Gene- 
ral, the native gentlemen in the habit of 
frequenting the durbar, petitioned, stating 
that they have been for those two or three 
weeks past in the habit of leaving their 
shoes at the outer door on their entering 
the council chamber, in compliance with 
an order communicated to them on this 
subject, they therefore petition for the 
abolition of this obnoxious order, and beg 
that they be permitted as usual to enter 
with shoes on. 


MR. RROOKE. TOSSIL SHELLS ON THE TABLE LAND OF 

William Augustus Brooke, the vener- central inhia. 

able head of thecml service of Bengal, A circumstance which must prove high- 
mul agent of the Governor General at ly interesting to nil lovers of geology ba* 
Benaies, closed a long and highly meri- lately been brought to light by the dis- 
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^ state of preservation. Accident, 

m * ual in discoveries of this kind, led to 
S AweHbadb^sunk 
fourteen years .go bya nat.ve half a 
°1 distant from Saugor, beside the road 
Ming to Jubbulpore, and with tbo stones 
nrned out of it be erected a small but for 
,! workmen, little dreaming at the time 
, oiling up such geological treasures. 

A man the other day, seeing something 
unusual in a lump of the limestone of 
tt |„ch the but was built, dmgged it out, 
„„d took it to Ilia master Mr braser, w ho 
immediately recognised it as btung a shell : 
so interesting a fact could not be lost sight 
of and means were immediately taken to 
follow up the discovery ; on searching the 
walls of the dwelling, several other stones 
ofluall V rich in shells were detected, and 
,hc owner of the ground being questioned, 
stated, they came out of the well, about halt 
«ay down ; but ocular proof was not to be 
obtained, from the sides of the well being 
stoned up with large blocks of sandstone. 
To allow a point of so much interest to re 
in doubt would have been highly 
nil liable, and l)r. Spry immediately set 
about sinking a shaft parallel to the well, 
ih.it the locale might be effectually set at 
rest, After sinking through basalt, both 
soft and hard, became, I understand, upon 
a lied of soft tatty red soil containing 
mi, biles of lime, and presently i cached the 
i.iiMoush -sought limestone bed, fiom 
ninth he had the satisfaction of disentomb, 
in’* some rich specimens of shells. 1 he 
hill IS lormed exactly seventeen feet bilow 
tlie present surface. 1 tie shells ate uni- 
\ lived, of different sizes, some neatly as 
long as the hand, and all of them ate what 
is termed crat'd shells.*’- -Mi'J'uwlUhbar, 

July 20. 


V.lOi.llFSS 01' Cl HUSH VNITV. 

Iii the t'uli ttllti Chititiun Ohenvr for 
August appear* a letter fiom the Upper 
I’ioviikvs, containing a propos d of a learm d 
and wealthy lhalmiin foi the propagilion 
of Christianity in India- 

“ A Hindoo gentleman, who held until 
a short time back a respectable situation m 
the government service, has intentions of 
In cuming converted to the Cluistian faith. 

All the rajas and chieftains of aie in 

the habit of visiting him, and of paying 
great defeience to his opinions, and he is 
consequently a very influential person. lie 
is a Hraliinin by caste, and a pundit. His 
words are, ‘ he is persuaded there lias not 
bten another person sotiuly free from sin, 
and so innocent, as Christ ; and his doc- 
trines inculcate truths and enforce virtues, 
toadegieeof which history furm h' 1 - no 
parallel. lie feels therefore convinced, 
that he must have been something above 
tlie common race of mankind, an emana- 
tion from the Deity. I am,’ says he, 
* anxious to be instructed in the ways pijp 
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scribed by him, and will endeavour to thu 
utmost of my abilities to convince my de- 
luded countrymen of tliei r error. I am 
certain to he able to convert all the chief- 
tains, and then the common people will 
of course conloim to the religion of their 
ruler-. ’ 

“ His plan for the accomplishment of 
the object in his view is, to commence with 
the opening v i a school for the tuition of 
youth. lie recommends that an English 
and a Sanscrit branch be simultaneously 
commenced. He is possessed of some 
money. '1 hero is a fine pucka house, built 
by him, v.hich he wishes to give up for the 
use of the school, and will erect other ac- 
commodations for the use of the teaclurs, 
&c. A fine tank is attached to the pie. 
mises. The assistance lie requites is that 
a European well versed in leligion be sent 
up, and he will supply the pundits fiom 
Kasliee. The pecumaiv assistance lie de- 
mands is the payment of these for eighteen 
months, or two yeais, after which he »ays 
he will be uble to piovide lor them. He is 
an old man, and lias 1 believe no children 
of Ins own, and says lie has not long to 
live, and he is therefore the more anxious 
foi the speedy accomplishment of his plan. 

A reference to the ancient Suiscrit writ- 
ings, he says, will convince Hindoo-, that 
Christ is super u*r to all human beings, and 
that then* has be* n no Avatar like his. 

•nih KOIII NOOK IMA MONO. 

A w-ntei in the Delhi CauUc of August 3 
give- the following account of how Run- 
p-et Singh became possessed of the g rt ‘ al 
Kohi Noor diamond . 

In September IS 12, the queens of Shah 
Small and Zen, an Shah of Cab., I look re- 
fuse fioin the trouble- of their country, 
and were received in l.aliene with cveiy 

demonstration of n -peel. Sujih, the di - 

posed king, having been t.mhe.m.sly 
seized, was conveyed by the governor of 
Allot k to h.s bi other, who the. M 
Cashmere. Two grand objects of the Sikh 
chief’s ambition and avarice, the posw* 
Mini of tin 1 a'lilireU’il .alley, »'.J <> 

Jhll "1 1 i"l‘t a vi'iy i,lu.ililo ilianiimil ' ,L - 
l<.iiir..igtotli« falle n Immly. 

to be brought by cncun, stances w, thin his 
grasp, lie plotted mdustrioiisly to make 
the attainment of the one a pretence lor 
procuring the concession of the other 
tills viewf be gave the queen to undmU nd 
that he was resolved to liberate her lm - 

band in the most chivalrous manner, an 

to bestow- on him the fort of Kolas, with 
a territory sufficient to maintain Ins <ng- 
,i,ty . \\ lien tlie poor lady appeared over- 

ioveil at this generous con, !«.C «» prosper . 

2 r«um-i 4 

lireMcnte, „iccx..u,m.^; Ul« 

noble intentions but the A in _ » 

wlinli lie had somehow set Ins licar 
^ fondness of a lover. Her majesty, 
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Asiatic Intelligence, — Calcutta. ^ 

eviwing some skill in diplomacy, had no says my authority, lasted oat hour ** 
doubt thtt when her roy.1 huebend fc« at the Sikh, who could no amm* ‘ 
liberty, gratiiud. would induce him to in (he glance* of a monarch 
concede anything to homtaluable a friend in the manuscript, grew impatient 

!r.^! r - e8,: iUt W,th ""A** t0 t!,e dia. qtiakerly interruption to business and 1* 

birnl imp whn annlo . ' . . 


, . 7 ~'r'-v me uia. 

mond, it was in pawn at Candahar for two 
lacs of rupees, Runjeet, having satisfied 
himself that the prize, not so far ofF, was 
fairly in his power, and dreading its flight, 
threw the confidential servants of the 
queens into close confinement, and placed 
a cordon of sentiies round their residence, 
with strict orders to search every person 
who went out from them. This severity 
having no effect, he tried what starvation 
could do, and actually deprived the ladies 
and their household of food und water for 
two days. The Waffe Begum, as Shah 
Sujah’s wife was called, still holding out, 
the Sikh at length discontinued his shame- 
less treatment, on getting her piomise that 
the king would redeem the jewel, and 
make a present of it to his deliverer when 
put in possession of Kotas. Runjeet Singh 
now pretending unbounded friendship for 
Putty Khan the vizier, and of late prin- 
cipal ruler of Afghanistan, obtained an 
interview with him on the hanks of the 
Jbelum, in which they agreed to send a 
joint force for the reduction of Cashmere 
which had telwllcd, and reclaim the per- 
son of Shah Sujah. 'Hie expedition sue- 
■ ceeded, though many of the Sikhs perished 
in the snow; Futty Khan installed his 
brother in the Government of the valley 
and Runjeet had, for the time, to he satis- 
fied with the custody of the royal captive, 
who was conveyed to his family at Lahore! 

This success furnished a fair pretext for 
renewing his inhospitable den, and to have 
tljC grvat diamond. The king piofesscd 
Ins willingness to confirm his wife’s pro- 
mise, when the acquisition of his expected 
territory should enable him to recover the 
precious Kohl Noor, Such evasion would 
not do. The unhappy membeis of this 
family were once more incaieeiated in se- 
parate apartments, threatened with perpe- 
tual imprisonment in Govindguih, at Am- 
ritsir, and again denied orovisioiis for 
several days. Shah Sujah at last nego- 
ciated for a sum of money and a month's 
time, to redeem the article for which lie 
sufiered so much. He tried again to out- 
wit Ida antagonist lure, hut provul no 
match for Uunjeet, who knew the facility 
of giving money and taking it back from 
u prisoner without loss Two has were 
therefore speedily advanced, and when the 
month expired, a day was appointed for 
aurrendciing the Ifill of hjn to the re- 
presentative of the house of Sukerchukce. 
The Shah and Uunjeet Singh hiving 


sired one who spoke Persian to remind t 
majesty of the purpose for which they 
nut. The shah, without opening his Jim 
spok. with hi. 10 an , IUim) * 

who retiring, soon returned, and placed , 
small parcel betw een the great men. ]{ un 
jeet’s itching fingers immediately unrolled 
numerous envelopes, when, to the consun, 
mation of his wishes, a large diamond bil 
peared, which jewellers behind him *L 
had seen it, recognized as the Kola AW 
I ossessed of the treasure which lie had 
incurred so much disgrace in acquiring hi* 
next object was to recover the two lacs or 
the value of them, from the wretched cap. 
tives. After their separation and imprison! 
ment, they had been graciously permitted to 
enjoy the fresh air in tenis pitched for them 
in the garden called Shalunar. It would 
have been impolite to insinuate that the 
rupees had never left his majwty’s coffers 
so the noble host of kings and queens now 
directed a party of experienced officials to 

pay them adomiciliary visit, and to bung him 

all their jewels and money without reserva- 
tion. To obey this mandate loyally, the plun- 
derers made sure work by taking away not 
only all the ornaments used by women of 
rank, but rich dresses, and evciy sword, 
shield, or matchlock, that a particle of gold 
or silver could recommend to their master. 
What perhaps shews the want of nobility 
in the man’s nature more than the bai- 
barous act itself, his highness, when the 
last spoils of his pillaged guests were laid 
before him, sent back the things which In- 
thought of no value, with an apology for 
having taken them. “ Let me not get a 
had name,’’ said he to his coui tiers “ for 
such rubbish. 1 lie royal family were 
now completely fleeced, and could not he 
shorn of more by the most practised inge- 
unity. Runjeet therefore allowed the fe- 
males to escape to Lodiana where they 
weie, some time afterwards, rejoined by 
then husbands, on whom the British go- 
vernment settled 50,000 rupees a year, 
which they continue to enjoy. 

toleration. 

Tne Sumachnr Dar]mn f of August 
contains the following letter from a native, 
highly eulogizing the conduct of Mr. 11. 
C. Ildlkett, magistrate of Nuddea, in the 
following instance : 

“ Baboo Bamundas Mookhopadhya, of 
Oulagrain, has for a long time been in 
the habit of celebrating the twelve festivals 

nf Ills irlnl 1 ..... .1. 1111. • 


. „ , , 7 u,c <>* ceienratlng the twelve festivals 

been seated, face to face, with some interval* of his idol Juggunath. When he was 

between thrtn, buy i, summoning all the engaged An cleaning and repaiiing the 

majesty of a race of kings into his dignified dancing-room, in anticipation of the great 

countenance, avsayed to overawe the mean- festival of the Ruth-jatra, his uncle, a 

*"* ,OW “ m,l,d lt, |* Wilson of a man of eighty years of age, Radl.an-th 

thief, timing an impressive silence which, Mookhopadhya, ret himself to pievcnl flic 
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t « at wl»ich about 5,000 hramltutn and 
Vvihiiubs are fed and clothed, and the 
* to of Huri are celebrated. Radha. 
L|, in violent opposition to the thing, 
complained to the magUrate of the zilla; 
and Ids excellency, in great kindness and 
for upholding religion, having come to 
ti, c house of the above baboo, beard the 
truth from the respectable zemindars nnd 
rfhmous people of the place, and admi. 
r.ihly dividing tlie case, ordered the 
dancing-room to he delivered up to Ba- 
nmndas Buboo, that he might ceiehrate the 
ftsthal.” 

ARM.V RELIEF. 

\\’t have been favoured with the follow. 
j nR memorandum of ihe relief ordered or 
intended for several of the different rcgi- 
im-nts in His Majesty's and the Com- 
pany's service. 

9d Local Horse, to ..^augor. 


ikt Jo. do Neemmh. 

4 th do. do Bareilly. 

II M.:bl Buffs Cawnpore. 

tilth F*>f Meerut. 

o,iih do. (Jluxceporc. 

. - iJtth do. Hcihainpoic. 

uth do Chmsnrah. 

2d Pent. N.I ^au«or. 

imh do. d > n.trr irkporc. 

l.'th do. do Allahabad. 

Hth do. do. . Mooradabsul and Minje- 

hanpore. 

IMh do. do. fawnporc. 

•jut It do. tlo. Pelhi. 

43th do. do, • Keetapore, to mar.h 5th 
December. 

•V.ih do. do. Dm t pore. 

vtth do. do Lucknow, 

fi.M do. do I.oodee*n.ih. 

John Hull, July 22. 


FVTATF OF A I KXAM1FR ANO CO. 

Fiotn the half-yearly statement of dis- 
bursements and receipts of the assignees 
of the late firm of Messrs. Alexander and 
Co. from 10th January to 10th July, 
18311, it appears that the receipts amouuted 
to S. Rs. 10,16,699 (including S. Rs. 
2,73,309 from debtors to the estate); that 
the disbursements amounted to S. Ils. 
8,25.677 (including S.Rs. 30,13:1 for 
incidental charges for preserving of pro- 
perty and law charges, and Rs. 57,209, 
expenses of establishment, &c ); and that 
the balance was Rs. 1,91 ,022, including 
1,87,000, deposited in the Union Bank, 
being an interest of four per cent. The 
advances to Indigo factories amounted to 
Us. 4,89,147. 

Mr. N. Alexander lias made a proposi- 
tion to the Insolvent Court, of consider- 
able importance to the creditors of this 
estate. The proposition is to permit, un- 
der certain regulations, the debtors and 
creditors of the estate to enter into arrange- 
ment of accommodation with each other by 
assignment of debts in discharge of claims, 
which may relieve the estate of many 
heavy claims, without injustice to any 
•ther creditor; but, on the contrary, to 
the great benefit of all * ^snts wl*o 
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remairt. Mr. Alexander explains the 
grounds of the proposition— the diHicul. 
j "*** oppose the realisation^ of debt* 
due to the firm, arising out of the nature 
of these claims, or the impossibility of 
making those arrangement* of compromise, 
which more prosperous times rendered 
practicable. The advantages which would 
result from the adoption of the proposition, 
will appear from a case which actually 
occurred. A creditor of the estate pro- 
posed to take, as a set-off agninst his 
claim, rupee for rupee, a debt which the 
assignees considered desperate. Being a 
friend of the debtor’s, ho was willing to 
assist him in this way, npgto the mere col. 
lateral security of a life-assurance on a 
good hie, winch the assignees of course 
could not have kept tip, as in that way 
the estate would never lie brought to a 
close. The proposition is under the con* 
sidcration of thecouit. 

VTIAM NWIOATIOK. 

'Die Steam Committee waited this 
morning upon the Governor-geneial, for 
the purpose of requesting the loan of the 
Ifugh Lindsay, to lie run for a year at the 
expense of the fund. They were received 
very gracioiKly by bis lordship, nnd ob- 
tained much more than they asked for, 
being offered the Hugh I.ind toy for ofte 
voyage, at the charge of Government, to 
start on the 1st February next, so as to 
allow intermediate arrangements in the 
Mediterranean. But the most gratifying 
of hi-4 lordship’s communication is yet to 
be mentioned, that Government is dis- 
posed to offer a premium of twenty thou- 
sand pounds sterling to any joint Motk 
company or mercantile contractor in In- 
dia, who will engage to make four voyages 
with two steamers annually to Cosseir, 
besides leaving them all the benefit de- 
rivable from passengeis and letter-cnr- 
riage, Heartily do we congratulate the 
public upon the assurance it gives them 
that this grundand glorious enterprise will 
succeed. — Cut. C jur. Aug. 26. 

We must correct an erroneous impres- 
sion which we set the example of creating, 
and distinctly point out, that what fell 
from his lordship should only have been 
considered as a private intimation, and not 
a matter for public speculation, being 
merely suggestions which lie might bring 
before the council, and which, if there 
approved, must be referred to Bombay, 
and afterwards to the home authorities, 
before any definitive order could be passed 
upon the subject. — Had. Au%. 27. 

We have been informed that Captain 
* Johnstone offered at once to undertaka 
the contract • but hi# Lordship thought it 
better that it should be made known at 
home, and this liberal bonus offered to 
invite the competition of all England. 
There can b« uo manner of doubt now, 


Aiiatic lnteWfr%6*.~ Calcutta, 



66 Mktk InttlUgtm.—Madrjq. * 

therefore, that the ctmmnicstm 0#ll be ♦ The wafer^U of mm^mmaw, M 
established on a permajeriiiasis. There these bei^almost th^ij^errt^ 
will be Mildreds of ra/nfalists in Eogltfi^ nizod by lire “natives, ttNffWe, ^ ^ 
ready to engage^ in the speculation, Un- been the only sftffererl. 'We (riilfc, ^ ' 
» d^Fthese lircutbsUn^es, m should no ever, that the perpetrators of these for**. 
Jorfglr ol»ject tt*thV running the Mugh ries will not escape detection, and th*I 
tLmdsay, meanwhile)* and with such a they will find it impossible to evade the 
pipspett we inclin&to thidk that the Bom- strong arm of the law.— Ibid, June 19. 

\m #ommittee #fh be equally ready to ’ < 

wive ail objections to thfr^plan — Hung. 

Hurk.uAug.27. # 

The Calcutta fund (including the 
Meerut and Delhi contributions) amount 


DISTRESS AMONGST THE NATIVES, 


to abmn*9d,000 rupees; those of Madras 
and Bombay amount to about 85,000 Wi- 


lt is almost impossible to conceive (h« 
distress which our correspondent mentions 
as being prevalent at Vellore, Rice is 
there sold at four and a-half measure* the 


pees; so that, Including the balance of the rupee, gram at eight, ai^ inferior grain ii 
old fund, “there may be now about two dear in proportion. TfflSbor are actually 
lacs subscribed. The list of subscribers starving ; and will it oPbelieved 'ivhjn we 
i at Bombay include the following: — Ma- slate, on the most undoubt^ audio, 
barajnh Htmjeet Sing, 5,000; governor rity, that at Vellore, on (lie 4th instant 
and inhabitants of Damaun, 1,500; the hundreds witnessed the horrible and dis. 
• Jlioof CutqJj, 1,000 4 ; the nirnm, f 2,000; gusting sigffr of a dead abj^ut * 

Vijjah Cliandoo- Lai, 1 , 000 ; rajah Bill- year old, partly devoured by its own mo. 
l$aitt'Sing, Bahadur of llutlam, 1,000 ; tlier! This unhappy w-oman had been for 
Nav$ib Gtioze Mahomed Khan, 1,000; several days without any sustenance whaj- 
Cjyty Mooslnb Ally, 100 ; Sliaik Ally ever, and when death reliered^ei 1 babe 
Azim, 100. 


iHrtfcra#* 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

6 MR. W0l,Fl\ 

is rumoured that (he lord Bishop of 
Calcutta has issued his mandate to the 
clergy at this pienidency to tefuse Mr, 


from misery, satisfied the cravings of 
hungeiuhy preying upon her lifeless child ! 
— Mod. Cat. Aug 10, 

It would appear that Government has 
at the request of certain members of die 
native community, at hist consented to 
deepen and repair rfteieveral tanks and 
wells in Madras, which have become dry 
and useless front# the long-continued 
drought which has prevailed, and been 


Wolirtbe use of any of the churches under HUse ()fmuch and scr ious distress through- 
their control. If tins report lias any foiin. „ |C cou „ lrjl , t is l0 bc regre ,tod 

that something of this kind was not done 


dntiom it is not so difficult to imagine his 
lordship b motive for the step lie has months ago, or at least when first publicly 
tomcrl It necessary to take as some are „„ licc j still roorc js it be ™„ 1tn | 
iWjk#ed tomakelt. W .ea r . It is not we „ in , be inlc .rior, reservoirs for warn 
ale convincjsl, ntcrelyJrecluae Mr. Uolll had bw „ mad(J of sulficilil)t , 0 

lii*nat.bwp regularly on . ..no, I, or that .dmit of a portion of th» airtli being irri. 
lie ha. not beer , especially brought up to all a ,, r eiia r cJ for cultivation; il 

the Church of fcglaml lhe ie.«ns „„„ W b ,„econtrihulcd in a great ureas, m 
may be found in Mr Wolll s ron ess, o, is a i| cvia|c , bo suHl . ring , of , be p00rj an J 

oplmd defence to, the ehargea a, I,. raced todlw|[ |bc ros , of lbat distreis an d 
agliust bun by Lieutenant liurnes He WM chedn«, which every where abound, 
has wjptlen quite enough lo prove that Ins „ m , mhifh is dail CDmrniu ; ng M a havodl 
opinions go a step further than nieie s,„. bum ,„ Ufe.-Mod. Com. Aug. 20. 

' * u . t,r “? I ™! " lo "S «. '« 's «"•"« <« . We hear, but <lo not vouch for its cor 

rectness, that Govewment liave resol vet 
on lemoving a gre^jportioo of Mhost 


bring forward u more suilieient refutation, 
it must he presumed that he prefers silence 
to Controversy, when his character, not 
■ .only as a missionary* but as a qym, is 
‘questioned and attacked. -wMid/ws Cuz. 

July 20. ^ 

FORGERIES, 

We understand that several forgeries of 
notes, lujyo lately been detected at the 
Gowymfent Bank. From all accounts'itf| to follow their remaining at Madras.- 
^mujappear to bo almost impossible to Ibid, Jo^‘2S. 
detecHbe faeries, committed as they aro 
^with, the mmt exquisite skill mid inge- 
nuity, The amount alone, we are in- 
fb|rned, is erased by a chemical process, 
and a larg& sum substituted in its place. 


natives who have c<Rm| from the interior 
and arc dependent on the Monegar Chou! 
try, from the vicinity of Madras; some tt 
the places from whence they came, when 
care will be taken of them, and others tt 
places where they may be taken care oi 
at, it may he, less expense, certainly les: 
inconvenience and danger, than is likely 


buu 2: 

By private letters received from Ban- 
galore, it would appear that a considerabh 
fall of rain had taken place, and that tb< 
appearance of the weather indicated i 
pi-mitf supply; similar accounts hart 
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also 

indeed, 4 ^ 
three flaf* 


the part 
and we 

£^*SSSSi:5 ' - r* 

he expected, removed much alarm and 
fear from the minds of many, and we 
doubt not has had ft good eflfect unon the 


rice- merchants, who, although thly have 
not as yet reduced the price of grain, are 
evidently less inclined* to restrict the sale 
than. they were a few days ago. The ba- 
aars are now freely supplied, and the ne- 
cessity for a guard to protect the vendeis 
being removed, the four companies of se- 
poys ordered frn^his duty have returned 
to palavararalSR does not appear that 
thd merchants wRuined any serious loss 
ou iUopday, or that the starving mul- 
titude which ^attacked the bazars and 
■ godowns sougbfolher plunder than gruin, 
or that mo«|» Or other vidRme was com- 
mitted than was nece#»ry to obLain it ; 
por have we heard, and it is with pleasure 
we recoil it, that, neither at Triplicane 
’ Ar eJtewWfre, had the congregated mass of 
people sustained any Injury from the rnili- 
tajy called upon to disperse them. -*rlb id. 

STEAM NAVIGATION. 

The steam committee at this presi- 
dency have wMnfert a letter to that at 
Bombay, in "I**™ ley state: — 

“ Your committettwill have observed 
from the resolutions passed at that meeting, 
that our society do not profess to engage 
in the actual prosecution of the important 
Undertaking in question. The principle, 
on which the subscription in this presi- 
dency has been raised, has been that of 
assisting your committee in your efforts to 
accomplish the object by the contribution 
of a pecuniary fund. Acting on that 
principle, the Madras Committee desire to 
place the subscriptions raised frankly at 
the disposal of your committee; in the 
confidence that, from the character and 
quality of the members of it, the best pos- 
sible arrangements will bo made to bring 
your task to a successful issue. They re- 
pose in you a trust thatf as far as circum- 
stances admit, your committee will consult 
the convenience andptaterests of the public 
of Uri* presidencRWt they at the same 
time colmder, thatwWr interests, ift com- 
mon with those of the public at large, can- 
not fail to be essentially promoted by any 
effectual accomplishment of the views of 
><>ur committee. The only stipulation, 
therefore, which the Madras committee arc* 


Arr^tes or SHOT^N A>0 co 
XheJ^T-c^eitingy thcffcidi- 
torftoflwns firm w* hcla on the 24th 
gust ; Mr. W^. Ncwnham in Uiaifrhair J 
The trust-deed wuqpid before th%n^*t~ 
jng, when-appeared that of thftcredilbrs 
in India, wflbse claims amount to kbowt 
Rs. 8, #2, 000, 126 had signed jt,H\hosa 
claims amounted Ipgetber to the sum of 
Rs. 5»68,027, * g * 

#A statement of th#di«bunitn£nts and 
receipts was submittednp the meeting 
by the executive trusttffj-— receipts * 
amounted to Rs. 2,00,184. 

* 

STEAM-SUBSCRIPTION^ 

We have much pleasure in publishing 
the following extract of n letter from (’apt. . 
Wade, political ngcnlat Loodiannh ; * 

“ The sum of Sonaflfts 606 lias h 
ed here and remitted to Calcutta, the grent- 
• est part of which the secretary to the ww 
Calcutta steam-fund has been individually 
requested to appropriate to your fund* and 
I have the satisfaction to inform ytfb that 
Maharajah Tlunjeet Sing, the ruler of the 
Punjab, lufe subscribed Rs. 5,000 toward^ 1 
the same undertaking, **in connexion mill 
the Bombay fund.” 

We have also the pleasure of stating RR 
the very handsome sum of Ks. 1,^45 has 
been forwarded by his Excellency the 
(Governor of Detnaun to the steam. com- 
mittee here. These subscriptions make the 
Bbmbay fund amount to ratlier nufre than 
1U 70,000. — limb. V our. dug. \ 31. ^ 


Til K CHOI.ER A, 


M 

The cholera, wd*ogret to my^h coin- 
mining great ravages in (Mrgaitin, By- 
culla, and the neigldtourhood, especially 
amongst the native Riabittitits, who are 
dying off at the rate of forty or fifty a^ay. 
The poor, including the labouring clasps, 
who are most exposed to the influence of 
the weather, np(Har to be the prtecipaj,- 
sufferers. Of those, however, who are 
surrounded by all the comforts of life, ami 
are able to command piompt medical aid, 
not a few have fallen victims to this dptd- 
ful scourge withio fee Ia»t fortnight. 

W#regret muchlo hear that, since lh$ 
rain set in at^Poona, tlie cholera has made 
its appear^pce, and carried off numbers of^ 
tlie inhabitants. Our latest accounts slat# 
tint it is still raging there with great fury \ 
while Nissuck, Pundcrpoor, and other 
disposed to make, is, that your committee ] ar g e towns have also suffercA#«wrely 
should he pleased to communicate an ac- its ravages during the lart 

count of the disbursement of the fund *"j) ur pun, July 5. Jfc 

about to be placed in their banddR — — m \ 

EMPLOYMENT or NATIVE* ,* __ j 
We noticed only the other day that 
ral mamlutdtra and other rev 0* r 

^in/.Jbttr.N.S.Vot.l3.No50. jf • W * 
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of the Poonah jillah, M^bceawiipeAded licbpoor, amLlbroughc 
from their jifficee with (jjalver.^rar. The flfure of 

satlon hanimg over them. Since (hen, w dHbeen folld^T bv an 

Jiav^g|<&rnt ibat'fBalajec R " ' ■ * » 

liiaMftdar, »Dee3l% Rami 
%R«ee Caskenalt, ihekdars, 


AM\ 


.... ♦*(*».’ 
ougtatt 4. 


Bbavey, during the prcscnSiefiMA j and the ^ 
tnder and quent distress, instead of Wftfc alienated 
. i art d m by any measure of the Nizam’s govern- 

^bojfltfrahal mooffiliet of the.Inda- mentis rendered much worse by the rana* 
"s^rtfab, bpe been cdnvicted of city of Rjp minister Cbundoo Lai, and the 
p and extortion, anikdis missed unparalleled tyranny and opprehjon of ■ 
r situations. The trrJBSf Sadesh- wretch named Kishun Bishun. who h„ 


e, & shtristadar, or Iqpd na. 
of tre lata, revenue survey and 


Kishun Bishun, who by 
fraud ajid intrigue baa usurped displace 1 
of bis betters. Ryots bavelteen driven’ 
from their villages, and forced to assume ! 
predatory habits. Great numbers have 
emigrated into Khandeish and the J 
poor country. Those are supi 
to have property are m|SH for plundj 
and wretched parents^Pf or give tjftir 
starving offspring to whoever ft|t e 

them away. ^ *, , 

The state the weath^pnd prospects' 
of the scasot^e are mos^pppy to uate,‘ 
have greatly improved, during the lasttort-' 
nigiit, in most parts of the Deccan' and' , 
Guzerat. In the Ahmedabad zjJIah, 
supply of rain has as yet been 


petpl^nop 
fronufoelr i 

(fc$L 

assessment she Decdfc, and some of his 
|>at<ve a*isjjfots, haWjeen concluded; but 
weRave not recejicoautlientic information 

* ofrthe rl^u^ worn their continuing in 
“ .confinement, 1 however, we infer that it has 

not terminated in their ‘favour. 

* Major Robertson, the principal collector 
^f Poona, tppears to have set about in ear- 
nest fo rid his district establishment of the 

" (jisboneal chtocters wlio have contrived to 
|gon the sdhstq^ce of the people, and 
Jy their extortions find other bad 
practices have added so much to the suf- 
featogs of the pots. All persons, includ- 
ing those in public employ, who have had 
oppWinitiesof judging, concur in repre- 
senting the establishments id the Deccan, 

« especially (hose in the Poona a»d Ahmed- 
nuggur districts, the least honest, and 

f mpt clever in elutjng detection of their 
*#«**". ^ le natlve servants of 

* gwWnment. The determination with 
which ••Major Robertson has filtered upon 
the task of purifying his establishment, 
and the qualifications which he lias<brouglit 
to bear upon this object, afford ground ^pr 
hone that he will accomplish much that 
wnjUentitlo him to the thanks of govern- 

v the gratitude of the people.— 

^ wPHfar tt is in contcinplation to introduce 
. the^mpjpylbent of navies of Guzerat, and 
other provinces, into the native portion of 
the fiscal estjiblisfpcuts in the Deccan, 
which are at? present almost exclusively 
cqpposed of brahmins of the Deccan and 
j.Qjiean, an ajftngement which we are con* 

% vinced will ffi? attended with the best re. 

V» l1 *5* The different claves will operate as 
« A mutual check upon each other, as has 
bien found to he the case in Guzei at, w here 
I tobtfjpjan Of employing people from other 
CQUtWfes, along with ^e natives, has been 
‘^»cted upon with the gMlest success. In 

t *lbe Deccap, under the present system^com- B 

binatidtis among native offid%are f for ob- .mine, with which it was threatened.— 
# viou* reasons, of very frequent *currence ; Bomb* Durpun, Aug. 90. 

» tn$J it is a melancholy fact, that, . 

combinations do not exist, there is a greater th* opium-dealies or kotah. 

db^oiltjon, on , he pvt of thowMmnu, to Exlracl y „ Uu datci „ Koull ls , 
~ ,n “ br,n B t0 " lc ootice of their Ju | y . Mullohet, the great 

indeed the 
nd Rajasthan, wishes 
my axample, and give his mite 
to the encouragement of steam- navigation. 
'Ibe enclosed is a hOondec for Rs. 100. 
He wa most enterprising man, and the 


and the consequent rise in the price of {»o- ? 
visions #as caused a great deal of suffering 
amongst the poor classes ; but the showers 
\#hicli have recently fallen in the Broach 
and Kaira districts, as well as in Kattyl'* 
war, arc icpresented as for all the ’ 

present purposes of 4ty\vatign. A good 
deal of rain fell in soqe^tfm Surat pur. 
gunnahs about the sftie time; but in others, 
which were not so favoured, the young crops 
are already drooping. In the Deccan, *e- 
ficshing showers have revived such of tha 
crops as were yet young and healthy, par* , 
ticularly in the neighboarhood of Poonafl. 
The Sliolapoor districts, where so much 
distress prevailed, have received a plentiful 
supply of rain, which we earnestly hope 
will mitigate the sufferings of the poor in- 
habitants. Our last advices from Dharwar 
are very gratifying; on (be 14th and l.ltli 
inst., that and the adjacent districts ifrere 
blessed with abundant showers. 

The gloomy apprehensions, for which 
theie was lately but too much reason, have 
given place, in nyst parts of the country,* 
to very favourable anticipations— and wc 
find, in jho cause oLjthe change in our 
prospect? abundantApe for the deepest 
gratitude to Prov!|U for mmOTully 
averting from the land the horrorsV fa- 


then 


T .. | ■ . , . + » U4il«UU| 1UU1ISU 

, the matpracliofc whicl. come to* opfuII1 morcl.ant of Kotah, 
iwlejgv.-yw. Hullisc|AI of Malw. and R«ia 

to follow r 


% ‘is dITrth akd nisraxsa. 

^The greatest mi^etynow prevails in the 
comi|^|about Qomrnvi/lee and El- 



histanm i «iich flp M^ng Anife«(% 

ve^t^aveboeirUmbUtQ^ttKk UVqamh , 
th^stdHghts, beirRfjpbliged tfl taw ua%|^ 
Mocha and #it tl ^e many in 
lull ; and could cittPkimiaWflG|Ee$of 


iwo months on thl 


“1834.1 • «9 

riiice of'sUfrcjaanU o^Hinaopatan. Ha durlngltenumtUg^ovembo^Dcccmber, 

' early aendajtf*** && 0f l*ch* January, Rfcrtirfl^md sogwtim& March, 

J ei* worlhtW opium to Cfifsl, and paya^tonnot be madefy a wiling vpfeel ki lasts 
nearl^vo Uk|s ***** ^^e &*P* of dul y^ r « lan w^eeka t— the writer blfsegn mkny 
n j* Thtkirear he bps sent two #f his instances i Audi fine w«a*n* Air®Hhi»w 
“'‘ rv ,„ t ^-Mar»Vr«. -to Canton. He had 
-,me difficulty in inducing them to under- 
take the sea voyage, but 4 sacra fames auri , 

' La non mortalia pectora cogis. HWaocied 
the European agency-houses at Canton 
m -re ndt fair' in their dealings, and had 
determined %n sending his own confiden- 
ts ‘servants, they yielded to his persua- 
sions, at length, and are now perhaps 
watering on the golden shores of Sunka.- 
ifesc are the n»D who afford the easiest 
' admission to* and enlarged views. 

TMiugh so far Hioved, /Vom the light t)f 
wift presidency-schools and colleges, his 
lylnsivc dealings with so many different 
parts of tlic^ld have served vastly to 
•enlighten ltfcWind. H#)w talks of 
purSiasing a strip of own to take his 
ipium cargoes to Canton, and will do so, I 
. etpcct, before long. I have no doubt that 
tie ityrilaee his young son, Daujec, sail- 
ing in his own steam-boat from Dwarca 
' to nudieenatli, via the Sutlej, as f||-as will 
serve his turn.” 


MWVnnvr IMVIIUI* M'l 

Now, supposing the fiyt sadjng ve^ej 
to do * probabilities andphcflyiypi 
passage from l\^oU to Bombay .... n 
mouth; even in Wat case, Wy ■would bt* 
Ungpr milking lliaW one thaR d 

steamer would to go tliltaludc #ay ffom * 
Suez to Bombay; but still^fcid not (he 
difficulty exist of getting back from Maelnf 
to Bombay, not to mention the improbabi-^ 
lily of a steamer towing a 
from the parallel of Judda * 


{.vessel 
loch a, duflb 


%<*-- 

ing the strong southerly winds which prc*. 
vail in the above moighfc^-wnercTs thek.«e 
of sailing vessels? (wit must be 
every one, that it would only be gdWig to 
the double expense of steamers and sail- 
ing-vessels, to do that which would ue 
better done by steamers alone. S iijjjy ient 
has doubtless, been said to show the (ffO* im- 
practicability of this plan ; end its having 
ever been Suggested by an intelligent and* 1 
otherwise experienced «eamen, is asuik- 
ing proof of the doftftiohs that may c^st, , 
on steam subjects, where practical e\p|W- 
ence in the express case is wanting.” * 

« In deciding on the class of vessels best 
suited for our purpose,” he remarks, “ thu 
great Txpensc of coal, however supplied, 
lenders it impel alive to adopt thu smallest, 
capable ‘of contending with the wcathjr to 
be experienced, and at the worn* tihieol 
sufficient power; and for 
vessel of *70 tout with twq forty -ju.rse 
engines, has been proposed, »» cfimbifiijig 
the greatest practicable economy In coal, 
with snf< ty, certnintyffcnd celerity in mak- 
ing the passage." v 

— X *• 

N STIVE KDUCATlW. 

From the seventh annual reporl^f th| 
Bombay Native Education Society, it ap- 
pears that the schools under the (Kwiety 
generally, ami more es|H“cially the iWbwr 
central schools at Bombay, are in** very 
flourishing condition, and that the number 


CHANGES OK STATIONS OF C0RM. 

The following change^ we understand, 
are to take pU^ army this year : — 

H.M. 2d oi gueen’«*R«Mls arc to go from Bom- 
bay to Poona. “ 

H.M. 4<>th, from Poona to Bombay. 

1st Rpgt. Lt. Cav., from bholapoor to Rajkote 
and lluraole. , , 

2d Itcgt. Lt.Cav., from Deesa to Miola poor. 

3d do. do., from llajkote and Hursole to 
Drcsa. 

Ath Urgt. N.I., from Bombay to Hursole. 

nth do. do., from Ahmeunuggcr to Kullad- 
ghee. 

21st do. do., from Deesa to Bombay. 

22 d do. do., from Ahmetlabad to Abmed- 
nugger. 

2Mb do. do., from Hutsole to l)ee#a. 

2tith do. do., from Kulladghee to Ahmedabad. 

Bomb.Cour., Aug. 17. 


STEAM NAVIGATION IN THE RED SEA, 

“ In Captain Wilson’s pamplilet on 
^team- navigation, he thus considers and 
negatives the proposal ** that fast sailing 
vessels should p erfor m the stage from 
BorrHwy to MomPjend frouiwhence be 
towicLoip to SuegamReam-tugs.” 

“Tom whatlTbeen waidf it *is pro- of b<f s who .wno™-i — -v; — 
Mimed the reader will understand the diffi* tinued itcadjfp o ^ » proof that a 

tulty steamers would frequently have in iintlee jui^ly consu e education/ 

dra/gin, u p the J*. 

would render towing another vessel at ? nd M . w widely spreading 

times impossible ; the variation in the joy thort advantages, is w - £ 
strength of the N. E. roo.nsoon, between *in°ng the na i 11 ‘ th^^§fty'« 

Bombay and Mocha, would, in five cases , BnM central 
out of six, prevent a aailipg wel doing endeavours ihav . l wcvtr -jpecM^vrilj 

it so quickly as a steamer ; tliWWestroy- Its eontljtio » , j ce jfcn angng « 3 

mg all regularity-while it must hare \x £ Tve^tely beetv^arriS into 

completely escaped the projector, that the menu ^ 7 ^ «dgj|- 

psssage back, from Mocha to Bombay, effect. N<r>y'»,m % w ^ 



« Aflame I niefligenct.'—Bonibafy.. 
ted into jhe English dm w&/ not ^numbers of, 


[ft 


■n. 


arjthmeti^andthe grarfffhar of Ms owJ\ eitbe’r to^e hhprlrmC.n^ 

^ad^tortoiftpil- - ** 

fhMMuJw ofWtfff ii 


f ti’on, 1 

a^rainiaeTto^rJ^^ 1 " 0 *' • ^ * 

own troops are in the I^e^’buuS 
skeletOn.looking fellows I never beheld ? 
arty nation, many of them hardly bil" 
than thapiskefs they carry ; in fact, iff* 
ptly tOToad them with the latif^as onl, 
wrvjng to encumber their JliJlit. tJ 
Arab portion of the isolation #¥&•»*.; 
cularly conspicuous in tbetfRots, and the 
most trivial circumstance occasions uoro,, 
and bloodshed. The collectors of the reve. ‘ 
nue are another riotous class, ever at drawn 
daggers with each othct and, like oL 
thieves, quarrelling abjgthe divisioiv of 
the booty ; two only W of many 
living at the time I leA, the rest hadSnet 
with violent deaths ^ munfers, in facf,«rc 
too common to desery^MRice, and { 
firmly belieflWhat therelwrit one crime 1 
tn the catalogue of infamf but is here uh. 
blushingly committed, * • 

. “ But t,)e in,sor y of the capital is trifling 
in comparison to that of the counfty^f? 0 m 
Hydrabad to the hanks of the Beeniah^at , 
Ponde||oor, I counted between 2 and 300 
villages in part or wholly deserted, and in 
^desolate and ruinous condition. Many 
of these villages, without one single inliabi- 
tant, were tottering to ^decajv house- waH 
and turret mingling Wne common ruin • 
and nearly all were cov*ed%ith theboneJ 
*of cattle, victims to Ae prolonged drought 
to the griping avarice of land-owners, or 
to the idleness and carelessness of the 
villagers themselves, in not keeping their 
tanks in proper order. But alas ! for them, 
what encouragement have they either for 
repairs or improvements, under the present 
iniquitous mode of government. As I 
stood gazing upon the wild scene around 
me, I have often fancied I beheld the truck 
of the wild Pindary, as lie swept the 
country before him : many o group I be- 
held around the dying buffalo, the staff of 
some poor family ; many a thin cheek and 
sunken eye has arrested my attention, os 
the drooping owner begged a morsel of 
food ; and in one place I beheld them 
eagerly bearing away the flesh from the 
carcase of some poorj.mveller’8 horse, that 
had diedTom diseijfTrjFew sbowci. had 

r . 0 - ---- - ltlllgol nu a fa J en 

precarious living in the capital towns e » i parllal > suffic, enrindeed wheS they 

iCJbeinffTn » t0 save the reraai " d er of the cattle 

,na from perishing, The S.u.r.1. 


in the S^cl^y’s 
the isl aq^p f Bfcibay, is stated 
If whc^3 are iny^e English 

^ hereon the pile of her 

” uttra > on the 13th 
wr wiirrnontn. ITfe deceased’s brother, 
anr tw# ofohij nepheww (sons of that 
’Jmier), hajjsbe&n arrested, and commit- 
teireo gaol, to take their tiial/for urging 
• the widow to become a suttee, and threat! 
lining to* kill her when she showed signs of 
"^siiHh nation to act up to the resolution 
. lyqidi hq|h» been persuaded to take,— 
June % 

, ^ ' 

the cooko rajah. 

3The Bombay Gazelle contains a letter 
fronWVlr. Wm. Jeoflieson, who has resided 

!R! Urt of lhe Coor £ Ra j a,1 > in defence 
of hft Wghncss against the terrible accusa- 
tions againsrhim (see last vol. p. 173 ), 
It would seem thaUl^ has been confounded* 
wnh his late fathtfjgifho was in the habit 
of-practising the horrid barbarities as- 
cripvd to the son. T 

COINAGE IN THE DEPENDENT STATES, 

We understand that the governrfWht has 
lately intimated to Angria, Hubsee add 
several (we believe all) of the chiefs and 
rajUin on this side of fiidia, that they are no 
longer coin silver and coppe* money in 
tneif cftpnuls as heretofore, but must re- 
cei^f supplies, in such quantities as they 
requireffrom the Bombay mint, paying a 
valuation formic same.— Bomb. Gaz. July 
v 

IV ^ T,< * territories- 

. '* ttydrabnd presentsfcencs of misery, 
lHarcny, and infamy, which human nature 
shudders trt contemplate, unparalleled in 
any province in Indi|, From the pro- 
lPnwd drought, thousands of the wretched 
peasWHry have been compelled to flee from 
Jhdlr villages and to %eek refuge «nd a 
precarious living in the '*-• - 
The city has the appearance v 
j^te of siege. Every man bears 
to jl most preposterous thanner, havi#g' 

.. shield, dagger and loaded 

J°5HGSIE ,; e ! en b °y s mfl y seen 
rast&MAp) swords and wearing daggers in 

Nor are those turbulent peo- 
E® f* a11 W J € with them ; daily, nay 
c # 0 3l^* tak « Pl»ce between the par- 
tisarif of djHVrent noblemen or the native 
»»jd Arab j»rUon of t#popuf 

rreh man Up his portion of ti 

' 


p. Every man bears ftms.many^ Jfef 6 ”? 111 ®’ 17,6 SattarH,) provinces in 
most preposterous thanner. havife*-.- ne rou,e wer « «rocb the same, and 
1 and shield, dagger and loaded ? ? on . enterin K tlie Company’s 

-pistols; even boys may be seen t ® rri,ones * fg a,n had the unspeakable 

swn pleasure of beholding green fields, purling 

streams, and nalura in her loveliest dress.” 
— Con up Bqmb. Cour, Sept. 7 , 

CONDITION OK THE DECCAN. 

The most favourable accounts, we are 
tyPPyJJ *tate, continue to be received from 


ihdion. Every 
tirops, presides 



, tyoticInUUxgtnc*,— #o?|£fy. 

r.t^fiwbaabeen * TheVtfwristai*^, 
gh Wtes were of Bhoojajcoiroreth 
delftfs, and tba ofnhe auxiliary 
rfortnp of W> diawB- WorningVtlie sd^'Cto iv<^H“,IW 

..«• At Poona, ,nd l n t! K ,urroundmg «r, <m,uecefc,l hi ir ,%T 

•ountry, a great deal of raw has fallen ab QifcMK>n*hG ArW dpy.T - - ’ 

,ince (lie 29th of last month, and the hus- fresF^ ** * ^ 

bamiman has resumed witji cheagbl in- ,hisi 
tustrv tltfrlaboura which he had a^ond* 1 to t) 

. u.... 


[Ujf. At rtJOUB) m»u »I« ■m.vt.Mui.ij ail UldUCC&Kul 

•ountry, a great deal of rain has fallen ab difcMK>n Aho stall day ^ 
jnee the 29th of last month, and the hus- fresWnt&lligence, M WeJe t 

h ‘ s Place of ret*at, jLa deep r 
totheSewradtill. fl|badonlyfi 

n-riv abandoned. Many parti of the Dhar-' with him.llBie Sewars called 
„ar* zllfV also hate been blessed with — L - , ■*- * ’ *■ 

showers, whiflli arfljupposed to be sufficient 
to *a\ e the crops Which had begun to droop, 
and to adtnit of the seed being put into 
Seijis which had not been sown. Our ad- 
vices from KattyjjBflrare highly gratifying, 


which I replied, * only i 
Two of the Seww^lhcn « 
the ravine, wish* to tJleTtbo JtUjk 
alve^ Vhen some sHrmisStog ''odimty* 
in which the ^yord of one of^he<Be- 
wars was broken, one of tlMumoossals , 
wounded, and one of the hofk'^wouq|ed* 
in two places. Two of the Ramoossee* 
upon this fled up the side of th^ ravine- 
and the remaining Sewars, in order {jn 
intimidate the Naik and tidx him 
fired some shots Imt with- 

out the desired effe*/ The Nailf fc&v- 
ever, and his two remaining companions 
being likely to get away, the Sewars fired 
at them, and Bhoojajeemnd one oflns 
companions fell badly wounded, mykavith 
the other, who wa* not woundddnwere 
brought to Sassoor, where die soon after 
expired. The other wounded man died 
near Poona.* *— Sejtt. 14. 

GANQ-RODBKRY BY SKPOYS* 

Another lyge gang-robbery occtffed'oti 
the night of the 19th, in the bazar, near 
the lion of the 11th regiment, involving 
consequences of the most serious nature. 
The amount of property carried oil' did not 
exceed some J,000 fupeesj but from* tho 
boldness of the robbery, the hour it was 
made, and the circumstances which sub- 
sequently took pftce, there can ha no 
doubt a formidable combination exists, 
against which no ordinary precautions 1 
will suffice. It appears that between 
eight and nine o’clock, "Ihe magistrates 
were informed that the home of a Bauua 
had been attacked by forty v fifty peOpIfc 
well armed, up9n which they prdiee^jd 
with a considerable body of the constabu- , 
laiy force to the spot ; that, upon arriving 
there, they learned that*the robber* were 
supposed to be ffpoys belong! ngjtyto the 
native regiments i^tioned in the island.. 
The magistrates jftoceoded in that diredk ’ 
tion, an& otftheir way a stpoy wa* found, 
under su^icious circumstances, and seized 


and mention that 
abundant harvest 


the coarse grains, an 
confidently looked for. 


Letters /rom Guicrat, however, give a 


melancholy 

country. 


aiption of some parts of the 


ly uesaipi 

m%ps in several districts of 
lift* JKaira aMfflihmedaballH^zillahs have 
been totally dcsTroyed and the continued 
absence of rain precludes their being re- 
newed. The cultivators are in despair ; 
and tbe Choices, w ith the other predatory 
tribes, it was feared, would take advantage 
of the calamity, to commit the erases to 
which they are so prone. The ryots were 
therefore leaving their villages, and floel^. 
ing into the large towns for protection ; 
and amongst Urn. inhabitant* generally, 
such a degree of exflUfement prevailed, that 
the magistrate half considered it necessary 
to send his assistantsinto the districts with^ 
detachments of the disciplined police, to 
preserve the tranquillity of the country. 
The Surat collectorate has received a par- 
tial supply of rain. In several of the pur- 
gunnahs, however, the fields have been 
either burnt up by the drought, or des- 
troyed by swarms of black worms, called 
“ A al c Tia/c,” which consume even the 
grass wherever they appear. These calami- 
ties, however, it is some consolation to 
know, extend over but a small portion of 
the Bombay territories — and that in the 
rest, by the blessing of God, a famine 
appears to be no longer apprehended. The 
price of grain in Bombay continues to 
decrease.— J)urpun, Sept. 6. 

YREn^COftY CHIEF. 

W&jhave been fcfoi^d with th^ollowing 
ciiryit of a lettOT®Qjim the Deccan, giving 
an account of the destruction of a Eamoos- 
sce leader, for whose apprehension tb# 
local authorities have lon^been anxious 
“ The Ramoossee Naik, Bhoojajee, b 
at last been killed. This is the min who 
has so long evaded every attempt to seize 
him, and who, after the execution of 
Oomajee Naik, a year ago, became the 
principal leader of the Uamo^ees, that 
some time since infested the Dwtan, but 
whose depredations were effectively put 
down last year by the active and perse- 
vering measures pursued against them. 


The Ramoossee Naik, Bhwjakha* ty one of the auxiliary horse employed 

the police. They then repaired tC,tne 

lines of the 11th regiment, and, accom- * 
panied by the adjutant, musterdMwfnenj * 
upon which some of them werTMad to * 
be absent. Two of these returuetOhomy v* 
afterwards, and were taken-tinto 
and the police were placdPin Rgluag « 
round the lines Uttpatch thagipproach of 
the absents. While on this a4uty*4he 
* 



liqatic Intelligence, —Ctylon, * 



present occasion sww^eted those v iZ 
which he himself inherited T on the 
of tbit colony,. Notwithstanding this sur 
render oh hrt Majesty \part, you would 


m 

men of the 11th mj^Jcf# 
upn them with stofaj 

timc^lhe moift violet _ v 

gyag^ ^Rie stones mere throwdHn show* 
errand ot»o||dieiwwoko|li$'arm of a 
Tas Wlffi ihe ¥ m^dsj^;es ; 

also A: and motWthe _ „ ^ „ vuiu 

amtpsions. Dqring # I understand, oonsldefyobr case as a hard 
pliary horse were with one, #e youf official retinuea'bs be'abo- 
preveuted from jyjtkjng into* lisbed, without an equitable papule of 
We, being com|Melyarme<l, 1 compensation. being afforded tegjou? It 
jflpbably hive causM a con. is true that the duties' wqpi you* h a v { 
^IWThey were, how- been in the habit of performing will U 
aW>f discipline, and — ■- A i - 
Vrders%iven to remaid quilt, 

Ugmadatrates, widyrrent prudence, 

Vr> lice, conjuring it belter 



'Td^banfonTma object they had in view 
than to mk tlte less of life. 

It iqggtich to be regretted that both the 
inding-officer ami quarter-master of 
absent at Boon a upon the 
>ence might have hud 
J the men of their re- 
nt in a little more order. But, bo 
This as it may, the circumstances that have 
befcn brought % light by this affair, when 
tnk<m^ith those that lately occurred with 
regifilb the (JiH regiment N. I., ate quite 
Sufficient lo*«liow the danger to which 
person and property in the island will ho 
exposed, as long itfgytive troops are quar- 
tered in the prelS^manner. It is well 
kupwn that most of the gang-robberies in 


materially diminished* jby tin* measure 
but I shall feel i* my duty to represent ti 
the secretary of state, the tuformatioiT 
lwlsitter you lw e 


the is^ti 
and tlroi 


aid have been attributed to thetn ; 
high the charge has been scouted 
by some, we imagine few will pow be 
found to deny that it rests upoif some- 
thing more than mere prejudice. It^s 
3 m time, thcreforeJthat something weie 
-dpueto remqve the danger to which the 
^{^mbittmts are exposed tmdciwthc present 
state of mlngs.— Bomb, Cour, Sept 21, 


^ J»OMTIONjr' C( 

Speech of tliellig 


tPnjlon. 


of his Majesty, that ] 

a claim for adequate l„, 4 

pensation. Before, hovfeWfr, I enter 
details of this compentati omw liicfi Im- 
pose to extend to you,^HL| proceed to- 
explain that*(Ms importiHRpngc in the’ 
system of the Kandyan gOTernment nfotts 
it absolutely necessary to liaveau efficient 
class of chiefs actually resident Jn the 
provinces to which they are appointed; 

“ Of eighteen paid chiefs, resident in one 
or othetof the fourteen provinces, conti- 
guousro tlie central province of Kandy, 
only six at the present time perform pro- 
vincial duties (one chief combining ttfo 
districts), thus leaving seven ffistiicls with- 
out a chief. 7 

“ Tlie districts which tlttfrcsident chiefs 
are s 

* The four Cories Wallapnna 

( matele and Kotmnle 

{ Newiakalawa Uudabulatgatnc 

Oudapulata, ' 

u The provinces which have hitherto 
been exclusively managed by petty head- 
men ore those of 

Oudanawera Egoda tilie 

Yattinowera Harispattoo 

Doomberu Tumpany, 

Megodda tilie 

“ The other eleven chiefs have been em- 
ployed os assessors in the judicial courts, 
in departmental duties, and in attending 
national and religious ceremonies. You 
will understand, the spirit of this arrange- 
ment, is to assign local provinual duties 
to all paid chiefs, residence, as afrUdy ex- 
plained,^ing an iqJMpsablecondbiou ; 
but, at the same titnffifll will ret *£. 


r COMPULSORY SERVICES, 

light Hop. the Governor, 
madiffessed to the Kandyan Chiefs and 
Headman— At the Hall pf Audience, 

‘‘Kandy, 24tb Jan. 183d. 

“JJpu are aw#e that I received from 
< his'^Jesty’s secretaAof state, an order 
t. p? Tiis Majesty in CwPfcil, bearing date piesent honorary apj 
t the 12th day of April 1832, and Uwt the jinuetd execute the duties attached to them, 
effect of this order has been & (jtit an eqd as long as the people, of their own volun- 
cetotbe system of compulsory labour, Wfity act, resort to Kandy for tlie purpose 
h has so long existed tn this qounti}. of atumding those national ceremonies. 
Jeffect of this repeal will, of course, de- “ IT is, however, provided in the order 
Jjrivjyoifc of the services of tliossf official in council, that * nothing therein contained 
MUffig^hich have hitherto been attached shall be construed to affect the services 
JWi *s chiefs in office. You do not re- which tenants of lands in any other villages 
* quire to be convinced that the repeal of in the Kgpayan provinces, not beipg temple 
* t 0^pulsorWlbour in the island of Ceylon villages, may be bound to render to the 
H wen hglevolentl^ecided upon by his proprietors ofAuch villages, so long as they 
eWgof Jngland, for coittiauctftianuof sudllwtd•. , Tins, you 

* 


s^Amjesty the 1 



IS34.) • ^ ; Asyifo' intelligent*. -f*Cey fatty 

*,ll not fail to <)lAree, re. *cot 
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„ "“**■** us #1, » hw Sli- 
vered u§ and ^allrth# other inliabitantqpf 
jrtjr country, from mis spfcies of Baja- 
tma service, for wljch we rend* thanks 
and have rqstfved urron| 


ovation in < $J* hich J ,i * 

Mjiesty has noi rwenred «i Im own in. 

<JU»P e "* Jailing with Ws M«- 

iost >V representative fore, to enforce any 
; 0 rt of 1‘hour, except fnjfo epe^al nod 
limited case of the royal "titlagot, from 
tenants bolding lands etfrec% tel the ^bffice, &c. 
irewn. M' . ■ ^ 30ective families^ hav^vays foil 

« further to observe that a nece*.< examples £$ur ancestors, an< 


count 




the king's order in 
^ the diminution oF the 
naniiEer and duties of the petty headmen. 
—The extent of thik reduction is yet to be 
considered; but although their number will 
be diminished, th^dpss itself be raised 
ip ,respectability>ml emolument Those 
headmen will Uf^etained on /improved 
v pblument, who have shewn the greatest 
zeal and qn ajjhc ations in the exercise of 
‘their public jHk 

You arS^pi that at th^ame period 


becam^iM who were eligibly 
perior ffiicea in the state] 
engaged in agricuUyre, cotmi 
the means of live^id. 14 
view of ensuring the ^aintH 
Buddhist religton, which ba 
this country !Wh ancient jHhesTandjpf 
securing to ourselves a prJ^Teuive dgg«< 
mentation of our appropriate holburaand 
advantages, that we the chicfs^at the 
late conjuncture voluntarily atmmittf 
to the English govcrnmentgpd Jirflfcg 



„ itapd brwii 

tlrbt these changes are directed to take this the Kandyan cou^MLw sdhjecti 
1 * .• ■ *i. ;wr l%k forwawir 


place, with respect to your attendants, si 
milar changes have been directed, affecting 
die governor and council and civil servants 
of lus Majesty in this island. 

“ I have now only to express my con- 
viction, that you will ail of you aj^reciate 
the benevolent motive^ of his Majesty, and 
acquiesce in a change not only intendea, 
but calculate^ to produce a great sym of 
public benefit 'Jjlifii persuaded tliat your 
acquiescence wHlroot be of a passive cha- 
racter, but that you will zealously co-ope- 
rate in carrying the new measures conse-*’ 
quent upon this change, into the moll full 
and beneficial effect, Above all, I trust, 
that the mass of the people, who have been 
thus exempted from compulsory labour, 
will prove that they know how to value the 
boon that has been granted them, by in- 
creased industry on their own account, 
which will equally produce benefit to them, 
selves, and to their country.” 

Dunnuwiile Dassave, on behalf of the 
assembled chiefs, replied to bis excellen- 
cy’s address in Singhalese. The following 
is the translation of that reply : 

“ The speech which his excellency the 
governor has made to us, the chiefs here 
at preseq t assembled, has been compre- 
hended by all ofus, and we rejoice at 
tlnudlevlatton wMHA^h rough auction for 
thwnekple of toHmuntry, has oeen ac- 
corBwi to them^IRs Majesty, our pre- 
sent British sovereign, 


thereto, and therefore! 
hope that the motives which &ctuate£ijpl%n 
that occasion will not be disappointed here- 
after, but that we shall coriftmfc to receive 
the support of government. 

“ Fu rtlier ; our Buddhist religioiUBiich 
has subsisted from the time o( JDev^flffPac 
Tissa, a king who reigned in this island 
upwards of 2,100 ego, has always 
been maintained plufRfby the exercise of 
the sovereign authority, and not alone by 
tluT exertions of the inhabitants of this 
countiy, and neither would the cliftfs nor 
the people at present feel the least re- 
gret ifShis illustrious government should, 
authoritatively or othei wise, cause all of us 
to celebiate the different religious festi^^’- 
and to perform the rites of our national’ 
religion, n*l therefore we all Uust ttohlf 
government itself vyll still contfflfee to en- 
force the observance of these institutions 
according to ancient usage. *• 

We all offer thanks for trie favours we 
have received.” * 

The governor expressed his #arm#p- 


probation of the good feeling and sotiuk- 
sense which generally dictated ther^ply of 
the Kandyan chiefs. 


ited the reply 
His excel leiffy a 
sured them that every reasonable and prac- 
ticable facility would be afforded fop kle 
celebration and ohservaflte of Uie oj fep nal " 
festivals and cerea^ies, on the partP\gO*- 
vernment, and o^li executive servant! of * 
government. Ho had understood that it „ 


“ We, the chiefs, who at present hold* had becn^k source of repeated compfiliBt* 

— ’ .. . n . 1 . a. ...a — liar (ha diM 


from the chieft and priests, tl««t I 
observance of those ceremonials had 


the superior offices, are exceedingly few 

number, but our relations and friends* - - 

who are not in office, are very numerous, tofore been materially obstructed 
and they hiving bad to perform personal 
service for their lands, in common with 
the rest of the inhabitants, did as well as 
them endure much distress and efij|myance. 

“ But now hia Majesty tire sting of 
England, our illustrious towreign, having 
in the plenitude of his 


demands of Government on the gpopM 
personal service and labour. wfJ* 
complaints were well founded, thWjty 
tion of the power of exacting lh| 
vices would of itself removi* L “ 
of the complaint* Jt would W 
..i mfVftrtloD both Babe spirit 1 



W4 


JriaiklntettigMce.^Singapcr?. 


of Ms Majesty 

ii\ 0 ny cate, and mor#esj^ci|lly so, regai 
ing piattera of conJfcience and religious 


observances. The vasted rights of tbe W* dah* of these vd 




(ioBafchura^wj^ gBrdedly^preserved by some, of the officials ateach gt$s t ^ 
thaf ordejOTbm violation, and coufh of declared they had;been paid for the good, 
daw vfo^cmsure thagquisite pmtercftn j they bad wHffwid that nope of the mef . 
w ' * joint of ftf" f die people were ' charitajpaiding in the si* ‘ 

L to atilid th&* “ 


Religious cere- .thetn w single dollar. The 
to acquiesce in mi authority defending themselves from 
4 attendance be* issued by being concerned in pin 
k he fact of acquiewehce, as tbafthe naquodahs of tlx 
lief, pi|eed the uselessness 
isure“ 


1 pap^to the end of 
a receive<fl®The governor 
[ returned from his visit to 
s well as throughout the 
whole j£ his journey, he was very well re- 
Hived^ The first adigar gave a splendid 
% the governor on the occasion, which 
atlfnd|^| gJMhe principal natives 
f^ondy. TwWiI 


p*of England, and prosperity to the 
ferilish nation, &c. were given by the adi- 
gar, who pfefafcd each with an appropriate 
speed), and expressed himself, it is said, 
wittfly much eloquence and good taste, 
Ws t^ld have done credit to any Euro- 
pean. He alluded to the increase of social 
intercourse betwejogihe English and the 
natives, and said IwPmigured from it many 
viable political consequences. He deli- 
ve&d his addresses in his native tongue, 
but aifcintorpreter made them known to 
the company present. 


torious gambler®, and* # 

been known to lose large sum® of* money 
by gambling, and it is difficult to say what 
reports they may cam to their creditor* 
at Singapore. Tk* k v 
We have no reasoiwo doubt 
rectness of this report, and we aAJ 
that, as far as it goes, ittertdMo prove 
that the naquodahs of UMnding pucath 
have indulged in exagg^WBf'rauch motf 
than became their character or intercut, 
lth of the king and ‘ But having taken the matter into due 
consideration, and having inquired mi- 
nutely of those native merchants who are 
deeply and personally concerned in the' 
trade with the east coast, We are fully 
persuaaed that piracy has existed in that 
quarter of late to an unusual extent, 
fit the least, two or three atrocious pi- 
ratical acts have occurred, ^attended with 
loss of lives and which the 

survivors made deposSiRms on oath be. 
fore the magistrates here.— Sing. Chm. 
July 18. 


•Our I 


Singapore. 

PIRACY. 

> "‘Our raiders may recollect,# at, in con* 
ficquendFof the representations of the 
Chinese merchants ou the extent and fre- 
t 1 * quency of [facies on the east coast of 

* the Malayan peninsula, the governor de- 
spatched the If.C. schooner Zephyr, in 
Mfylastfto that quarter, to ascertain the 

^correctness 0 the accounts which pre- 
1 vailecL relative to the subject. On the 
rqturirof the vessel, the commander, we 
ffflfl,.made an Official report, stating that, 

• biving carefully examined all the islands 
** aloqflibe coast, lie was not able to dis* 


f- CO^Iny thing in tl^ml 
jWovv, with the except 
ffhbatedt the mouth of the rivers Pahang, 
T*%anu and Calantan. He inquired yf 


K hape of a pirate 
I of a few fishing 


NAVAL KTIQUETTK. * 

The barque Elizabeth, on passing H.JH. 
sloop-of-war Wolf, lately in the Straits, 
had a large shot fired at her from the lat- 
ter vessel, for no other reason than that 
the captain did not understand (by in- 
stinct, we suppose,) that he is obliged to 
lower a royal -sail, on passing a king’s 
vessel, ^e shot luckily fell short of the 
barque. More recently, the H.C.S. Duke 
of Sussex, on jmssing the Harrier, in the 
Straits likewise, had a musket ball fired 
into her deck, because the commanding 
officer refused -to lower an upper sad; 
nqd it was only when the Harr{er yawed 
round, and opened her p orts*' ostensibly 
for the purpose of^ming in a * — 1 


led her p < 
of^Mrir 
stun 
sceUKi t 


id indi 
to make* 


id- 

[dent 


Slide 

!%>l 



side, that the 
Indiaman condescel 
sance ! 

MJ|U , J We noticed, in a late number, the order 

il of these regarding the numerdhs Inferred to, as having been issued by Ad- 
nt pirates which wa3 said to infest * miral^Gore, to the captains and comman- 
ders of H.M. ships and vesafds on the 
East* Indian station. It orders that— 
“ in the event of any merchant vessel pass 
ing one qf H.M. ships without paying 
the customary mark of respect, by lower- 
ing her upper sails, an officer is to be seni 
led up the on board todake tbe name of the ship 
the master and the pilot, la order tc 


ist and islands, arid the only an- 
he^ould obtain was, that they had 
{Me, and if such existed, they 
ives durst not venture out. A 
, ___..dfleet of Lingin pirate-prows had 
'mlfD alon igjfee coast, but tbe general 
* t j | ||wa s, U ba^rfteeeded up 
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Privftte 4 |iw>«tnt 8 from Port Louis re- 
nrc'cnt,^tbat, notwithstanding the for- 
midable MM»d Jlpeatening position which 
t}ic ve luntee™orp8 had assumed, its en- 
tire disbandment bad been effected, and 
the removal of its chit f from the island 
determined upon by the Government. 
This act, arbitrary OTit may be considered 
by *p»e, the pea^nd future well being 
of the island appSSrs to have rendeied 
necessary, and we anticipate the bene- 
ficial effects efrt^e measure, arbitrary as 


it, may appeal 


ok^c i 


lieen felt before this. 


'.ftefyerianiie fitWa. 

It appears &at tha Dutch government 
m^fava has at lenath become so much 
alarmed about the sWte oLits j^sse/siona 
in Sumatra, and even fo“h<r%e of Pa- 
dang*4ts#f, that ijgbus forward a ret » 
inforcement of l.GwEuropcan tjtap* t tS , 
that place ; and*it is ttgimated ihta this 
force will b^Jio more than adeqpte to 
maintain pOTRssiou of the terrttoues (hey 
now hold* and by no means eq#^| tt> Ui^ 
accomplishment of Ihc amlStious'fiC^piX 
territorial ucquisitidilMiich tiuUk)ut£h go- 
vernment are knovvii^to 
which extend to the overtluyvv of mry* 
independent c)4V on the i4fed. "“Their 
attempts at conquest hint* iffWulv imn«$& 
nently endangered their posso^uom In 
Sumatra ; and if the accounts we ^ar of 
the state of Java are correct, they no not 
repose on a lied of loses there ; but*tlj 
lessons of experience scciikt4M fost 
nlpmiie East, aj>< 


A French bartC with arms on board, had 
been seized by the naval authorities on 
the station, and it wa9 supposed would 
be condemned. That the arms were 
destined for the use of the volunteer 
coins and its adherents, there appears to Java remain quiet, but not so at Fadong, 
be bat one opinion, which, if well-tottided, to which place the commissioner gej^l. 


the Dutch government 
the spuit ol the age influences not 
councils . — JJnujul lluik., Any. 10. 

Late letters inform us that affairs in 


and can be established, will itself pro- 
claim the design of the volunteer corps,* 
.uni the importance to be attached to its 
Mi|tyres6ion. 

The violencls WP Cernecn , a Mau- 
ritius periodical, has led to restrictions 
1 icing imposed on the press at that island, 
and a law being enacted, which render* a 
hecijse necessary to authorize the pnbli- 
c.itiou of any newspaper or political jour- 
nal, Such a law, however it may be 
modified by an assurance that the license 
will not be withdrawn until after convic- 
tion before the police correetionnellc, 
speaks little in favour of the authonty 
liom whence it emanated, and after all 
may produce different results to those 
contemplated. A smothered fire may do 
more mischief by its undermining action 
than d permitted to exhaust itself in its 
own burning. Other orders, it would 
•‘1'i‘tar, have been promulgated under the 
auihoiity of Government, such as de- 
clining paeons ineligible to any office* 
under the goxernm^Lwho c/nnotspeuk 
and wrj£e EngllfByc., vvhicff are 
more fcajiffilated tosffip) the numbers of 
the disaffected, than^o conciliate the 
good-will of the evil- disposed.— Mad* 
Cm,r. Aug. 23. 

The press-regulation referred to is 
published in the Gov. Gazette of Jane 


Vunder licscli, proceeded on the Toth 
itist. , on board H. N. M. corvette Am- 
phitrite , with the intention of bringing 
the greater pait ot Stfltoatia under the 
rule of the Dutch, and of establishing % 
governor and several residents there, tt 
remains to be seen whether the prudence 
ol “ the great man ” (who, we liear, car- 
nes Alii Bassawith him us aid-de-eamp) 
will piove morectlcctivc in fuivviiMiugthe 
ambitious views ol the Dutch, with re- 
gard to Sumatra ; or Mother the sturdy 
i’adnc", wlm are now offciihg such a 
strenuous and successful oppo*dff^n to 
the encroachments ot their invaders, will 
suddenly become moic submissive, und 
tamely succumb to the frowns a^d dictates 
of Genii al Vunder Bosch. ^ 

We aic informed, on private nuffioiiljr 
that, on a veiy icrcnt occasimi, matters 
were so bad, that, had not Timely suc- 
cours arrived iiotn Java, I’ad.ing ifself 
would have tallen into the hands of the 
natives, as the troops had been surround- 
ed, and could render tin* «pwn no as|js- 
tanre. Wc fear tlus Dutch, with <Pr 

limited resouiees, vwPfmd the subjuga- 
tion of Sumatra a luinous, if not a hope- 
less, undertaking. 

We arc informed by letters also, that 
disturbances have taken place lately J| 
Jambie, near Palcmbang, vv hither trot^ 
have been sent. The following ju*ra- 


‘^d. It enact! that no person shall be imw »«-■» j'.l'cwL. 

a printer pr publisher without a license; graph n tran-lrffccl from the 

:o.d that no political journal shall be rail/ of the 2ist J» y • ^ 

published without thfc authority of go- ' Intelligence Iwa > * JuuDOrted^by 
vernment, on pain of imprisonment from that the chief of Ja » 1 'WL & 

one to Six months, and a fine of from some diseonteri edand y ^ 

i. 10 to ^60.- , * * Palembang, bad und^ken to ^ 
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imx»4 Into the district of RawaS, belong- 
*ing to the residency of- Palembang, and 
had already approached to within a dis- 
tance, of four days’ journey up the river, 
and one ‘ and aJialf days’ journey down. 
The resident had already taken the neces- 
sary measures to repel this unexpected 
attack, which is the more strange, ns this 
Jambi ihief, the former year, had, in a 
very urgent manner, requested the aid of 
government to protect him against the 
pirates, who had made themselves mas- 
ters of the mouth of ihe river Jambi ; to 
do which himself, he declared, he did 
ndt 'posioas the ««ieecssary means. In 
consequence of this request, four vessels 
of war, widi,the Amj/hitrite , were sent 
ro^re, o^ wmose approach the pirates lied. 
The squadron then returned, and since 
that tijne the greatest harmony had pre- 
vailed between the government ofPalem- 
Lftng and the Jambi chief.” — Sing. 

‘ Chron., Aug. 22, 

" V 

Daefjaltft of CagOaO, 

Extract of a letter from Bnssadore, 
dated 19th July.—“ I have just receded 
’ a letter from Bussorah, stating that the 
Montifique Shaik made an attack on that 
town on the .5th inst., and was repulsed 
. with the loss of several killed and wound- 
ed. The Turks had only three killed and 
four wounded ; but it is reported that the 
town has since been carried by the Mon- 
tifique tribe. The latter have also stopped 
the communication to and from Bu<*oiah, 
and the Pasha of Bagdad has marched 
5,000 men under the command of Moha- 
med Pasha, to force them to open the 
passage. Some assert, that in a narrow 
part of the river a chain has been earned 
across, and the boats arc consequently all 
detained.” 

Colajiel Tkylor, our resident at Bag- 
dad, has been fined by the local authori- 
ties about "£400 sterling, in consequence 
of one of his servants having beaten a 
Mussulman, who was bathing in the river 
opposite the colonel’s window. The 
servant was sent to drive the fellow away, 
and a scuffle ensued, in which the servant 
came off second beat* A popular tumult 
W’as got up, and rfie colonel was obliged 
to blockade himself in bis house until it 
subsided. He has appealed to Constan- 
tinople to have the fine remitted. 


, ftvaluit. 

By the Palinurus, which arrived yes- 
terday, \ye learn that Toorkee Bd mas, 
the rebel fugitive from Jedda, who, offer 
seizing the Pasha't ships and taking Lo- 


beia, Khodejfo and Mocha, wai w 
paring to advance for the captviJ 
Mecca itself, in conjunction with Ali u 
MajittuJ, a powerful Bedouin chief, J 
been deserted by the latter, and retired 
from Camfidia to Mocha. Mehemed Ali 
has purchased four vessels, with #hich lie 
ha9 already captured Maaeowra, and i* 
preparfhg to Rttack Bilmas, and retake 
from him, for his own retentiof^ all those 
ports which the latter seized from the 
Jrnan of Senna. All thesaprcumstancei 
confirm the supposition that peace hag 
been concluded with his more powerful 
opponent.— Bombay Paper , Aug. 7. 

r .- s is 

Umia. 

A courier from Persia arrived at Con- 
stantinople on the 12th B&ember, at the 
English consul’s, annotating the death 
of the hereditary Prince Abbas Mirza. 
A very severe epidemic is now raging in 
Persia ; it has committed most awful 
mages, being fatal in almost every ease 
The shall, on the courier’s departure 
w'as so ill that his life had been despairs 
of. The greatest consternation prevails 
throughout Persia. 


$iam. 

An anonymous writer, in the Singa 
pore Chronicle , gives the following detail 
of a visit to the capital of Siam, and of u 
interview with the king ■ — 

“ Having uriived a little above the pt 
lace, the party were received by Rads< 
thie, an oflieer of the household, an 
joined by some naquodahs, who were ah 
proceeding to the audience. They wei 
not taken in a straight direction to t! 
palace, but by a circuitous way, throug 
narrow, diity streets, until at length th< 
came to a large shed or room, outside tl 
inner palace wall, where they were r 
quested to sit down and arrange the pr 
sents intended for the king. 

“ The party at length were ordered in 
the presence of his majesty. Arriving 
the door of the ball* there isf inside, abo 
two feet, a Chinajfpainted glass scree 
past which one pei^oif only at a* time c 
puss, the screen preventing persons oi 
side from seeing the king. When Ra 
sethie, the port captain, and others, i 
rived at the door, they, as is usual wi 
all natives, went down on their kne 
made three salaams outside, and th 
crept in on their knees and elbows 
hands. When they arrive in the presen 
of his majesty, they join their hands, a 
make three grand salaams, nearly touch i 
the floor with their forehead* each tin 
The writer walked in bolt upright, m# 
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. a bovr, after the European 

ySi and stepping about five feet in 
ivance of the screen, sat down on the 
Znr with his feet placed behind him ; he 
JJen joined his hands together, held them 
' before his face, and gave them three 
ikes i#the air by way of salaam. This 
,lone and Phya Chulia having read a list of 
,„ s presents, he was obliged to liffup his 
| (! ,nds a^ftin and give another shake, in 
,l 0in g which he was nearly measuring the 
rioor with hi^fength. The naquodahs re- 
mained on their knees and elbows all the 
tunc, like the Siamese ; they seemed to 
W in an easy position, sitting on their legs 
and feet, and leaning on their arms and 

e '^ i> The king inquired, through Phya 
('India, the cause of the writer’s not ha- 
gone to Europe. The answer was, 
t!ut business, did not then permit of it. 
Iho king next asked if he had made much 
profit in Siam ; to which he replied, that 
tormeily he was doing pretty well, but lmd 
been losing for the two last yeais. Phya 
Cl,,,!,.! said lie durst not report this an- 
s\u‘i lo the king, and in lieu of it res- 
ponded, that lormeily there was much 
i )U ,ur, hut now not much. I he king 
i !uii tisked why the Americans did not 
nunc to trnde? The answer was, that 
could now be bail cheaper in 
other countiies. Phya Chulia would not 
in this reply, but said the writei did 
not know the cause. His majesty m- 
1 1 mred where the \merieans went to 

trade'' Answer, all over the world. He 
then asked d any more Englishmen were 
i (lining to reside m Siam, or if the wnter 
o ily was |>ormitted to do so? The latter 
t eplied, that it there were abundance of 
profit, many would come. This answer 
was nut reported to the king, but in lieu 
ot it Phya Chulia, as formerly, said, the 
writer did not know. His majesty next m- 
quired what Europeans thought of Cochin 
Chum, and whether it w f as a large coun- 
try ? Answer, the general opinion is, that 
it h a large country, but not a powerful 
one. lie then asked whether the Cochin 
t lnnese or the Burmese were the stronger 
nation ? Answ r er, the Burmese ; and by 
inlerence, the Siamese. The king lastly 
asked why the English did not trade with 
Cochin China? To #hich the writer re- 
plied, that he did not -know', but lie sup- 
posed the produce of that country did not 
answer the English market : the French 
generally traded there. 

“ The w r ritcr had a good view of the 
audience hall. At the head or upper end, 
was a large throne, raised about twenty 
feet high, wide at the foot and tapering to 
the top. In front is another throne, ot a 
smaller size, but of the same shape ; and 
ulxmt one-third of the way down the hall 
is a small gilt table, three feet high, 
covered with velvet cushions, on which 
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sAt, or rather laid, the king. At a side- 
door to the feet of his majesty was Chow% 
Fa ; and opposire were one or two other 
princes, all lying down. Well down the 
hall, was the head minister, in tbe same 
position ; and after him the otj^er minis, 
ters, according to (heir rank. The pre- 
sents were placed in the middle, and the 
visitors immediately behind them. The hall 
was crowded with petty officers. The king, 
during the audience, ute heartily pf seeree 
and betef, washing In*, mouth occasionally 
with tea. A little behind, numerous ser- 
vants were in atteiwlance, mo^y all hoys. 
There w r ere two or three on each ffldc 
fanning lus majesty with a gold fan. On 
both sides, also, were several J^ers of white 
umbrellas ; and on a cushion byside till 
king were the sword ot state, a gold spit- 
toon, and a gold betel box. 

‘ His majesty is low in stature, very# 
corpulent, but of fair complexion. I}« 
was clothed in a paltiv ailk^mift dress, 
w itli a small hit oftwifpe, of a light 
brownish colour, around him. When he 
rose, he took the sword of state in his 
hand, and walked off, stopping a few 
seconds to speak to Chow Fa ; and when 
he turned his hack to make his exit at a 
door behind Mie large throne, all gave* 
three grand salaams , alter which they be- 
gan chatting aloud. # 

“ Most ot the tune spent in the an-, 
dience was occupied by giving the kihg 
his titles. At every qiiesiion and every 
ansvvei there vveie ‘tin ce salaams ; then 
followed the titles, and then the question 
01 ansvvei, which made the matter rather 
tedious at last. 

“ The hall is u spacious building, jmd 
the walls and pillars me painted to imitHte 

papering. The length may be DO or 100 
feet. The pillars supporting the roof are 
very large, being square, about five tcet 
each way. From the loot several palny 
China glass chandeliers and some old- 
fashioned ornaments were banging. On 
the walls between each pillar were several 
portraits (or daubs) on glass, representing 
European men and women. 

“ 'The place outside is pretty clean, the 
ground being paved with large flag stones. 
The palace covers a large space, and con- 
sists of several detached buildings. After 
an audience, it is usual to shew strangm 
the curiosities kept tv ithm the range. lho 
first is the white elephant. I o '” P ( ‘ r '°- 
rally brought out with a gold kc “ 

saddle-cloth, on his hack, and a gold net 
over lus forehead. He is called the White 
Elephant, but lie literally is a dun u , 
the colour being light dun, resembling a 
white buffalo-colour.* Hu “■ *' .. . 

large, being about ten to eleven feel high , 
h.sSi.sks are small and very old. Out. 
side wee mimerous black elephants, some 

oJ immense M/e, 'ourteen feet 

high, will, tusks of -i* or seven feet long, 
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and ornamented with gokl or gilt rings. 

-A great many convicts are employed in 
cutting grass for these animals, and this 
w considered a great degradation in Siam. 
When a person docs wrong, it is usual to 
say, he should be sent to cut grass for the 
elephants. 

“ It was formerly the custom, on en- 
tering the audience-hall, to take off one’s 
shoes ; this Mr. Crawford submitted to in 
1822 , Imt he omitted to state when he 
put his shoes on again The fact is **0100 
one either hid 01 stole his shoes liming 
the audience, and th is was the moie 
uiinoying, as a shower of rain had fallen, 
and he was obliged to walk in lii" -ilk 
stocking soles to see the white elephant, 
pagoda, Ac. 

“ The next curinsitii*#nrc two or three 
white moiikics ; they hip veiy white ami 
jiretty, and aie kept in the elephant sheds 
with a largo white headed elephant, which 
is shortly expected to turn while altoge- 
ther, horn age. 

On Wavmw V\\si \va\vwc, \\wj v,\\W'V oV- 
RCtved some petty officers toitumig a 
man, in order to make Inin confers some- 
thing of which he declared total igno- 
rance. The unfortunate wretch was 
'placed between two bamboos, like the 
legs of a compass opened out, with his 
neck towards the end which was tied 
, close ; the open ends were then pulled to- 
gether, so as to squeeze the neck dicad- 
fully. A small instrument ol the same 
description was on one ot In- lin/eis. His 
feet were then sketched and tnd to one 
angle, while a rope fastened lound his 
middle was drawn tight to the opposite 
angle, so as to pull him almost in halve-. 
Kaftans were lying ready to flog him with. 
At length they put an nistiument, like a 
nut-cracker, consisting of two pieces of 
w’ood fastened at one end, and having in 
the middle a small piece of wood, of the 
size of a betel nut, projecting, ju-t 
above the ear of the man, and pulled it 
close ; he shivered from head to loot, and 
the excessive pain he endured seemed too 
much tor human nature to bear. 

“ On visiting Prince Crom-nia-Chebct, 
the writer was well received, and treated 
with tea, sweetmeats, and fruits. This 
pnnee is very childish in his manner, nud 
any little curiosity pleases linn much. 
His nudieiiee-lmll 19 fitted up like a doc- 
tor’s shop, with bottles and medicines in 
small drawers and cases, lie had a 
medicine chest made up under his own 
eye, and according to his own fancy. 
There is a great quantity of glassware at 
one end oi the hall, and a large glass 
throne for Ins go^Budh. The hall is 
hung with chandeliers, one of which in 
particular is valuable and handsome. 

“ Lue-noi - nain, or the swimming 
child, is a little girl of three years old ; 
she could swim at the age of one year, 


and never seems nappy out wuen m 
water. When put into it, she goes 
through many evolutions, but does not 
swim like other human beings ; she rolls 
herself round and round, apparently 
without the least exertion to keep her- 
self afloat, and seems as light its cork. 
When taken out of the water she is very 
cross, fries, and strives with all her 
strength to regain iu When nUfced in it, 
she is very playful, and tumbles and rolls 
herself in it with evident pleasure. She 
cun neither speak nor walk; the only 
sound •die emits is a kind of gargling 
nowe in the throat, like a person choak. 
mg. Tin? mother is a good-looking wo- 
man, and has had four children, two boys 
and two girls, of whom the two former 
hi 0 dead, and the cider girl is now seven 
or eight yea is old. .She h generally swim- 
ming with or watching her sister, to give 
her a new direction, in case of accident 
horn a boat or the bank. The sw imming 
c\w\i\ vs \iVw\N\se Ae\m‘we \n \wt sight 
vwwWwvs wwv VtaXvA o.w'j va!0v\« VctfA\\Vfcu 

her mother’s milk,” 


<? ftiiia. 

VOYAOE OF THF “ SYLPH.” 

The following is a narrative of the voy- 
age of tins vessel : — 

Notwithstanding the strong northerly 
and eastcily breeze, which prevails at the 
season when she took her departme, she 
readied the Slian-timg promontory within 
the space of a month. Thence we 
stretched over to the coast ot M.inelioo 
Taitaiy, where we anived on the 21 tli of 
Novemhei, in a lurge bay. r ihc weather 
lud hitherto been tolerable, and tins was 
the first day we felt a little cold. Many 
junks were here at an anchor, laden with 
the produce of these feitile regions, on 
their return to Keang nan, Shan tung and 
Full Keen. We had long conversations 
with several captains, who unanimously 
dissuaded ns from going higher up, be- 
cause, they said, we would meet with ice. 
Hut this could not frighten Europeans 
who are accustomed to cold from their 
youth. It we even came to extremes 
we could very soon run down to the south, 
and easily escape the danger of being 
frozen up in the gulph of Leaou-tuug- 
With this determination we went as far as 
Kae-ehoo, a very large trading place. 
After many inquiries, we concluded that 
it was unadvisahle to anchor here at this 
season of the year, because tlie water was 
too shoal, and the prevailing northerly 
winds might have driven us upon a bank. 

We left, therefore, the Kae choo roads 
for Kin choo, and bore away from the 
coast in order to get into deeper water. A 
fair breeze favoured us, we had all sad* 
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bet, »nd anticipated the pleasure of very 
soon seeing the Great Wall. We had 
dined, and were looking forward to the 
pleasure of recreating our health by pass- 
ing a winter month in those regions. All 
on a sudden, we heard the cry that the 
ship is*n shore ! and very soon felt that 
this really was the case, tor she gave very 
hard thumps. However, finding two fa- 
thoms #f water alongside, we flattered 
ourselves with the hope, that we might 
get off at high-water. Alas ! we were 
mistaken, it was high-water, and the 
flood carried us with ii resistible power 
further upon the bank. We tried to buck 
her off, the wind having shifted to the 
N.E , but all to no purpose. When we 
sent the cutter to sound, we found eleven 
feet in very ducction. We began there- 
fore to throw the kentledge and a part of 
the cargo overboard, to lighten her astern. 
Meanwhile the water fell to eight feet, 
the knocking ceased, the ship being hard 
and last; and thus wc passed a night be- 
tween hope and tear. Ti < Ming to the in- 
terposition of a kind Providence, we com- 
mended ourselves to the care of the Al- 
mighty. 

How little, however, wore our hopes 
realized on the following day 1 A noitli- 
crly brec/.e had blown very Iresh through- 
out the night. The water decreased in 
consequence to an alarming degree— we 
hud only six feet left. To render our si- 
tuation the more wretched, wc felt the 
eflects of the cold ; the lasoars were un- 
able to move, and we had to trust to a 
handful ot Europeans. At the flood-tide 
we succeeded in getting her head round 
mul forced her to the S.E., having ten 
or eleven feet along-side. She gave many 
a hca\y knock, winch was truly appall- 
ing, arid we surely believed that she 
would spring a-leak or lose her rudder. 
Hut, at the ebb-tide, our consternation 
was greater ; the ship laid gradually over 
until she touched her beam ends, and 
thus settled in the sand. What had we 
now to expect, it the north wind con- 
tinued 1 If the cold increased and the 
water decreased ! With what a feverish 
anxiety we looked to find out, whether 
she went further over; and how we cal- 
culated, whether she could stand much 
longer the northerly gale, which blew 
upon her broadside ! The gunner sound- 
ed and reported that there w r as three and 
a- half feet water alongside. Though we 
found three or four fathoms a mile distant 
from us, we were unable to move the 
^hip in older to get into deeper water, 
file flood tide returned, she righted a 
little, but remained immovubly fixed in 
tbe sand. Unless God changed the wind 
we were lost men. Our situation be- 
came hourly more dangerous ; the ice 
made its appearance in large lumps; the 
lasears lost all energy and gave them- 


selves up to dequur. Could w,6 care our- 
selves by swimming? The shore wa# 
twenty-five or thirty mileB distant ; tint 
water was excessively cold. At the same 
time the sea was running very^jgh, and 
we had reason to fear that our boats 
would lie swamped before we reached the 
shore. But what to do with the poor 
Jascars, who were perfectly helpless? 
Having given up the vessel for lost, wo 
finally resolved to go on shore, in order 
to procure some assistance, and to save 
a certain number ot the native crew. 

It w'as on the 29th of November, that 
our party, consisting of eight Europeans 
and thirteen sick luscars, set out fur Kae 
choo. The thermometer was at twenty- 
three in tbe cabin. The wind blew Iresh, 
and many a spiny swept nlong, coating 
our boat with ice and wetting our clothes, 
but the same ice secured us from the 
pieiciug cold. The sufferings ot the las- 
ears weie veiy sevcie, their pieu-mg cries 
rent our hearts ; but what availed our 
compassion, when wc could lend them no 
effectual assistance? u Wt* ifjfl, 1 VI) llipj” 
was tlicir general outcry. Alter having 
stowed one upon the other, and given 
them as much of our clothing as we could 
span*, w e left them to tlicir lot. Their 
cries died away, some no longer moved, 
and otlieis seemed to have fallen into a 
state of stupor. Tim-, after many vain 
attempts, we reached the slime m the 
altcinoon m the most wi etched condition. 
The place where wc landed was barren, 
and we saw only a lew fishermen’s Inn els 
and several fishing bouts hauled upon the 
beach. Thus forsaken, we ascended the 
lulls, some can) mg the provisions we 
hail brought with us and others trans- 
porting the kc-eurs. Wc wcie very soon 
met by fislicimen, who, astonished at 
our wretched condition, gave a heavy 
sigh, and hastened down to the boat. 
We did not implore their aid, but they 
set immediately to work, assisting us to 
bring up our baggage, and opened tlicir 
liorels for our reception. Here we 
found beds, with a fleece under them, 
heated. We put the lasoars upon them, 
some of whom weie senseless, but tin* 
heat was not sufficient to tliaw tlicir 
limbs. They cried fire, fire *” and these 
humane fishermen lighted one to satisfy 
their urgent demand, though it was per- 
haps the bust fuel they possessed. We 
began now to take off our icy coat, and 
to make ourselves comfortable m this 
new lodging. A short conversation with 
our hosts shewed us that we had to do 
with very poor people, whose delight it 
was to assist their Buffering fellow crea- 
tures. “ We hav? often been in similar 
circumstances,” they said, “ and can fully 
sympathize with you. Our boats, yea 
our lives, aie at your service; wc will de- 
pait with you as soon as the tide is in our 
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favour, and request you to shew us the of the waste country, relieved the peob] e 
place where the ship has gotten aground. from heavy taxes, and encouraged then 
We went upon an eminence ami pointed in the pursuit of agriculture. The conn, 
it out to them ; they took the healings of try is undulated, interspersed with groves, 
the cornpaus, shrugged up their shoulders, and watered by several creeks. 
saying, “it is verv dangerous ; but no mat- It was a very fine duy, and we should 
ter. we will try/” An intelligent man have enjoyed the scenery, if we had not 


came aftei wards to us ; we conversed with 
him upon the subject ; he assured us of 
the readiness wherewith they would has- 
ten to the sluji, hut 1 regret, he added, 
that you must fiist get us permission from 
the mandarins. '1 Ins acted like a thun- 
der clap upon ns Well aware that hu- 
manity was excluded from the breast of a 
mandmin, we considered our application 
futile. The time we went up to Kae 
clioo, which was Mill ten miles distant, 
the ship might lie dashed^) jiieces or fall 
over; hut there was no alternative; we 
could not persuade those men. 

Meanwhile, one of the lasears had ex- 
pired, another had fallen into fits, and 
those who were conscious surrounded a 
straw fire. We »\ ere soon driven out by the 
smoke, ami sought for other quarters in a 
temple limit upon a lull. Here we met a 
priest, who with Ins cook refused us ad- 
mittance. We told him, that all men be- 
tween the four seas were brethren, nnd it 
ought to be a matter ol joy to hum when 
a liieiul came from a distant country. 
These classical quotations horn Confucius 
appease 1 1 Ins anger we cited a tew' max- 
ims upon hospitality, and he pel muted us 
to enter, apologized for Jus rudeness, and 
spread a talilc Then* was a company of 
well-dressed Shan tung men piC'Ciif, all 
of whom showed themselves interested 
in our late, and final to console us. 
After having shewn them a watch and a 
musical box, their ninosify and admii.i- 
tiou were greatly excited. They <on- 
cervcd a great idea ol a nation so inge- 
nious. Here we were very comfortable ; 
though there seemed to lie a great many 
guests, we got a place to lay down upon 
a hot bed, and sulteied vciy little cold 
during the night. Thewoatliu was dear, 
the cold intense * we dievv our long-boat 
upon the beach, vvheiein the fishermen 
greatly assisted us. 

The next morning, three of the party 
set out for Kae clioo, in older to implore 
the help of the mandarins. They had 
taken a guide, who walked so vny sJovv 
us greatly to meiease their regret tor the 
loss ol time to their unfortunate compa- 
nions on board the ship. Our way led 
through many a fcitilc Held we saw fine 
farms, mid a tinning, wealthy population, 
so that we were strongly reminded ot 
home, from which wo weie now so tar. 

A proclamation stuck up, in both the 
Manchoo and Chinese languages, was 
strong evidence ot the paternal cure of the 
government for the |>atriinony of the un- 
|ierinl family. It enforced the cultivation 


been so strongly reminded of our helpless 
condition. The people we met were 
startled by our sudden appearance; but 
after some desultory questions about our 
native country and our errand, they with- 
drew. After having passed muriy a ham- 
let, the high walls of Kae choo rose in 
our view: the population became nume- 
rous, and the houses were better built. 
Hitherto we had not seen one Tartar; all 
the men we met were Slumg tung colo- 
nists ; hut as soon as we passed the gates, 
we very soon saw that we were not far 
horn them 

Kae choo is a very large place, sur- 
rounded by a new, very high wall, and is 
the principal emporium of Turtary. The 
houses are low, no buildings of any im- 
portance were to he seen; hut the mer- 
cantile hustle in the streets, and vvell- 
tuinisliod shops, convinced us that it was 
the emporium, whence annually two 
thousand junks departed. 

Our guide had on a sudden withdrawn; 
we weielelt to feel the way oui selves, till 
we met with a police rimnei. He con- 
ducted us into hii open court, gave us 
some slqis of piqier, and requested that 
we would write down what we wanted. 
Aftn having satisfied their cuuosity, we 
insisted upon having immediately an in- 
teiview with the piincipiil mandarin ot 
the distnct. The more urgent we were 
m our k quest to he immediately admitted 
to an audience, the mote imlitleieiit our 
eomluetois shewed themselves. In the 
meanwhile, the peojde had become very 
numerous ; anxious to get a sight of us ; 
they had posted themselves on a declivity 
along the wall ; their number increased 
with eveiy moment In general they 
weio well dressed, and many had broad- 
cloth jackets, 'i hey took a gieat interest 
m us, made iuccsnu t liiquuies, and were 
vciy importunate to have a full look ill 
our faces. 

A considerable time had elapsed in 
the li unless attempt to interest the man- 
darins in our favour. We began to de- 
spond, when we were called into a room, 
whole an examination about our af- 
fairs began. We very soon satisfied 
them as Jar as icgarded the ship. The 
conversation was carried on upon slips of 
paper : we evaded all unnecessary ques- 
tions, but hurt their feelings by not giv- 
ing them tiie full names and si i names of 
the crew. 'I he visitors were very nume- 
rous, Mime of them seemed to he very in- 
telligent. A sparing dinner had been 
brought into the room ; ot this we |>artook 
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uith reluctance. From tlie tenor of the 
conversation, we saw that the mandarins 
liad lost sight of our ship ; they could form 
no idea of our danger, and therefore we 
resolved to leave them immediately. 
However, we wished to try one experi- 
ment, and ordered water poured into a 
large bowl to be brought into the room. 
Taking a cup, which floated so as to 
touch occasionally the bottom, we gave 
them an ocular demonstration of our 
situation; then knocking the cup very 
lmrd against the howl, we convinced them 
that our ship must go to pieces. When 
this was reported to them, they wrote on 
a chit, “ we undcistand your danger, and 
will help jou.” After this, they 6ent a 
military Manchoo mandaiin into the 
room ; he was the forerunner of two lite- 
rary mandarins, who asked us, whether 
our nation sent, at stated times, a tribute- 
hearer to Peking. We informed them, 
that we had sent an ambassador, hut 
never a tribute-beurer. “ Well,” lie said, 
“ this amounts to the same. We will he 
off with you immediately.” They parked 
us accordingly into two carts, and drove 
away under a military escort to Mu- tow, 
the liaibour of Kae-clioo. When, after a 
tormenting .lotting upon these miserable 
roads, we leached this place, a number 
of Puh-keen men sunounded us, and re- 
cognized one of the party as their coun- 
tryman. “ How glad we will be,” they 
said, “ to hasten to your assistance ; only 
get the permission and we will stait.” 
Their lighters were at this time of the year 
hauled upon the shore, and were thn kly 
routed with ire. However, a south* ily 
breeze, which had blown during the day, 
had thawed the ice, and the) had some 
prospect of getting them into the open 
sea. Whilst we weie deliberating upon 
the best plan to effect this purpose, two 
Full-keen captains, the owners of these 
eraft, were called before the chief magis- 
trate, and received the strictest mtleis to 
get immediately ready for sea. They he- 
sitated at first, knelt down, and lerpicstcd 
to be allowed time to ponder upon this 
matter; but the mandaiin threatened 
them with severe punishment, and they 
agreed to sail immediately at the peril 
of their lives. Delighted at our success, 
we were about to take leave of the man- 
darins, when all on a sudden their tone 
was changed. They had held a short 
consultation, and resolved not to send 
assistance before they bud reported the 
case to their superiors. We asked them, 
if, in the mean time, all the lives were 
lost, “ what will you do? From this mo- 
ment you become responsible for the lives 
of eighty persons : if they are lost, the 
Great Emperor, who cherishes compas- 
sion towards distant foreigners will le- 
quire them from you.” To tins we re- 
ceived no answer ; they hurried away, and 
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we, ourselves, were again packed into 
carts, and sent under a more numerous 
escort to the temple to join our compa- 
nions. Our situation was now' desperate. 
We could -neither help ourselv*s,nor our 
friends, and gloomy forebodings filled our 
breasts. Only the hope upon the Al- 
mighty God, who would never forsake us, 
gave us courage, and, notwithstanding 
our forlorn state, we hoped and believed 
that he would save us by the single in- 
terposition of ins power. Under such 
feelings, we reached the temple. The 
evening was serene, and the firmament 
glitteied in all its majesty and splendour: 
our prayers were directed to Him who 
rules the sky. 

Meantime, our friends in the temple 
had been busy 4 p procure some water, to 
semi it on board. They had spent a (lay 
of anxiety, and hailed uswitli joyful ex- 
clamations. Hut how’ dejected were they 
when they heard the result of our endea- 
vours 1 Mr. K. addressed, therefore, the 
following letter to the chief authority at 
Kae-choo, which was sent away the same 
night : 

" The English Captain Lo and the 
otheis respectfully inform the chief magis- 
trate of Kne-choo disfnet, that their 
vessel lias gotten upon a hank and cannot 
float ; and they apprehend, that, if the 
vessel is not yet lost, she w ill veiy soon 
go to pieces, according to the report we 
gave previously. Notwithstanding our 
earnest entreaties to send the Full-keen 
lightcis alongside to save the lives of the 
new, )our luniom lias refused permis- 
sion, ami thus >ou are lesponsible lor the 
lives which will he lost. 

“ The inhabitants of the middle kings 
dom cliciisli humanity in their bosoms: 
the (beat Emperor evinces humanity to- 
wards distant toieigners, ami by no means 
suffers to see them drowned like beasts. 
We hope that vour honour will imitate 
this pattern. Vet, it yon slight eighty 
lives, and all are lost, you will have to 
answer for it. The rulers of our country 
will he anxious to inquire after them. 
We theretoie humbly hope your honour 
will ex, inline the ease, ami grant our peti- 
tion. 

“ l^tli year of Taou-kwang, 10th moon, 
0th day.” 

Our humane priest was highly up- 
braided tor having received us into the 
temple, ami so geneiously relieved our 
wants. He however turned towaids the 
mandarins, ami said, “ If humanity is ba- 
nished fiom your bosoms, kill by heartless 
cruelty forlorn strangers ; but I will ami 
cun never deny to them my hospitable 
roof.” Tins icsokitc answer put them to 
silence, and they withdievv. Our upart* 
mentis were now tilled with Mun-choo sol- 
diers, and a great number of strangers, who 
find thronged tlntlier during all the day. 
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Before we went to sleep, we resolved 
to send the long-boat back to the ship, to 
save »hat she could , and leave the other 
things. 

The next morning dawned, and Mr. It. 
wrote a letter to tlie captain, wherein he 
requested him to use his utmost endea- 
vours to get her off, and to persevere till 
she had become so leaky as to preclude 
all hope ol fitting her out for the voy- 
age hack. The letter, dictated by despair, 
was sent off immediately, whilst two of 
us staid behind in order to try again whe- 
ther we could influence the mandarins. 
Those who remained were just going 
to talk with the inandaim in the adjoin- 
ing room, that he might supply them 
with provisions, for which they paid 
down the money. All on a sudden, we 
saw our companions return with the joy- 
ful exclamation, “ Our ship is safely lid- 
irig at anchor 1 w'e have seen her from the 
lull.” This ciieumstunee filled us with 
utter joy; whilst the mnndaims were 
struck with tciror. The same man, who 
treated us shortly before with haughty in- 
solence, became now all politeness ; he 
made apologies, and besought us to forget 
the insult offered to us. We now paid 
our gcncious host; but the mandarin 
wanted to take from him the present. 
Such an outrageous behaviour roused our 
indignation, and we expostulated veiy 
loudly, and the consequence was, that the 
things wete returned to lum. Now we 
took with a light heurt our depaiture, 
leaving the lascuis behind. 

On board the ship we learnt, that the 
day previous, at 7 a. m , the ‘.hip had 
righted, all sails were set on the foiemust 
to pay her head oil to the east. As she 
struck veiy haul, it was found that she 
strained a good deal during the night, so 
that the bolt-ends on the stathonid side 
cracked. The S S. W breeze continued ; 
at eleven, the captain set all sail, tlie slop’s 
head was E S E. Tbc southcily biecze 
had increased the water; she deepened 
suddenly tiom two to lour and six fa- 
thoms, and thus, alter many a hard knock, 
escaped unhurt- lhaise be to our Al- 
mighty deliverer 1 


number of troops came down the hjjj. 
We went up to the commanding officer* 
and requested him most earnestly to 
withdraw them, in order to prevent our 
having recourse to arms. They first he, 
sitated ; but perceiving a sailor with a 
pair of pistols in his pockets, they did it 
in great haste, and were very soon out of 
sight. The commander-in chief, however, 
had come dowm in a cabriolet, and posted 
himself upon a hill, in order to inspect 
our motions better. He sent dowm two 
officers who besought us in tlie most 
humble terms to come up to their com- 
mander, a great man, and a relation to 
the emperor. We found in him an old, 
decrepit Tartar, with a light blue button, 
wearing a peacock feather. lie spoke 
broken Chinese, and had an interpreter 
with him. We addressed him in short 
and energetic terms, painting in glowing 
language the ci uel behaviour of the nia- 
gistiate at Kac-choo in not affording us 
assistance when we wanted it most. lie 
promised to report it to the emperor. We 
then took leave- he repeated several 
times, “ Supreme heaven has saved you ; 
may he speed your voyage, and giant suc- 
cess i’’ Thus we parted, after having 
taken an affectionate leave of the fisher- 
man and the priest, who were sent down 
on puipose to conciliate our good-will. 
On our return we had very boisterous 
weather, and the boat was in consider- 
able danger. The lascais again suffered 
very severely. Dec. 3d we left those 
dieaiy regions. The ship was, on the 
outside anu inside, coated with solid ice; 
we had a veiy heavy sea on, and evciy 
spray congealed. Had we stayed longer, 
we should have been frozen in. The 
consequences of this sevcie Irost on board 
the ship were dreadful ; and if it had not 
been for the European sailors, we should 
have been unable to work the ship. The 
bank is m lat. 3U N. lat. 121° -IB' E. 

FORMOSA. 

The rebellion rages as fiercely as ever, 
and with the most determined resolution. 
The substance of our information is as 

follows : 


On the 2d of December, we went on 
shore to fetch the lascais. It blew- Irom 
the south; there was a heavy swell and 
dnzzling rain. The ice was floating in 
huge detached pieces fiom the shore to- 
wards the sea It was towards evening 
when we reached our foinicr landing- 
place. Using the utmost dispatch, we 
sent the lascars into the boat mid in- 
quired about the provisions which had 
been promised. The joyful fishermen, 
who had exulted at our unexpected de- 
liverance, met U9 with congratulation. 
We were going to embark, being disap- 
pointed in getting the provisions, of which 
w* had delivered a list, when a large 


Alter the supposed tranquillity, the 
colonists Irom Canton province enlisted 
as soldicis to revenge themselves on the 
Fo-hcen men, and were, on that account, 
supported by the mandarins At first 
they proved successful, and cut oft many 
thousand heads, altei having been joined 
by the gan isons; but the Fo-keen men, 
all at once, enraged at tbc loss of so many 
of then* fi lends, retaliated upon the ag- 
gressors, and killed many thousands. 
Thb carnage is going on without cessa- 
tion, but is confined to the inreiior. The 
Fo-KCen men have resolved to fight to 
the last, till they have revenged the 
blood of their countiymen.” 




We had an opportunity, a few days 
MnC e of seeing ft number of the abon- 
, Mna l Chinese, who dwell in the adjoining 
province, and in certain districts else- 
where, quite separate from the Chinese 
who have adopted the Tartar customs. 
These persons, who were strong and 
well-built men, had but little resemblance 
to the Chinese of this province, their 
countenances approaching more to that 
of the Malay. The head was not shaved, 
as is usual here, but the hair galheicd up 
in a roll on the top of the head, over 
which a cloth was worn, something in the 
manner ot a tin ban. They were accom- 
panied by interpreters, and came down in 
two peculiar boats, having onboard petty 
m.md.iiiiis on business at Canton. I bey 
excited some cm iosity among the Clu- 
no'O, and we even heard one of them call 
the strangers “Pan te fan-ben Chi- 
nese foioign devils!” — Clutu.se Cornier , 
June 1. 


CONSUMPTION OK OPIUM. 

Ksiitnnte of Quantity and Total Value of 
1 iuIihii Opium consumed m China during 
the last Sot Years. 
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merchants, encouraging the import of 
rice : 

“ The local government, which che- 
rishes compassion towards distant fo- 
reigncis, has implored the holy favour 
(impel ial luvour) to grant to the baiharian 
ships ot all nations, that il they come 
without any other caigo but lire to the 
port of Canton, as tormcrly, they shall 
not pay the cntcr-poit duties, Let the 
hong merchants report luw much lice 
they have la ought, -stoic it up in their 
hongs, and sell it according to the market 
price. Alter having disposed of it, allow 
these slaps to take in an export cargo, 
and levy the expoit duties according to 
the same laws as upon the other baiba- 
nan ships. Tins will benefit the revenues, 
suit the people, and bring foreign business 
upon a firm looting, and all pm ties will 
be equally benefited. 

“We hav' with profound respect re- 
ceived the imperial plcnsmc upon this 
subject , the matter is granted ; and w’C 
have issued accordingly our explicit com- 
mands, that they may be obeyed, us is 
upon recoid. IJntbaiinn mcicliants, who 
lnmg rice to the pint ot Canton, will thus 
have an equal piolit upon their return 
cargoes. These baihatiun mcicliants may 
thereloie leap lor jov, and go incessantly 
hickwaub and lorwauls Hut tin* until*'" 4 
ber ol baiharian rice vessels which re- 
piled this year to the poit oi Canton are 
not very coiisideinble, and the whole 
amount ot their impoils is scarcely a 
tenth patt of the lice which curie from 
the west. 

“ We fear that the custom-house ser- 
vants, and flic boatmen of the levciiuc- 


boats, exercise extortions, inuicr some 
pretence, law oml lie legal tint 1 *s which 

NKW ANCHOR \GE FOR TIIF, ItSTlN Ft KFT. u|-(> to 1>C levied, ,'Illd tllllS JMCXCIlt the 


A new station lias lately been selected 
for the Lin tin fleet of opium ships, which 
will render their position more secure 
against cruisers in ea«e ot war, and less 
liable to damage m the heavy gales of 
autumn. The small harbour called M.i- 
ehow, on the light shore of the river, a 
few miles above I.intin, has been suiv ey- 
ed, and found perfectly safe and sulh- 
ciently commodious, and thither the fleet 
has accordingly removed. Tins arrange- 
ment is much approved, and even should 
there be no war to require extraordinary 
caution in the ships of the fleet, it is 
thought the new station will be found so 
touch more convenient than those of I.in- 
tin and the Capsing-moon, that it will be 
yisiai.Journ.N.S. Vol.13.No.50. # 


baibaruuis fiom finding. 

“ It IS plain tli.it the barb uian mer- 
chants come a \eiy long way to sell their 
rice at Canton according to the ancient 
laws, which lewn the duties. llnue 
Jus since also been granted to them, upon 
representation, leave to n turn with a 
e.i! go to their countiy, not solely to pro- 
cure subsistence for the inhabitants of the 
metropolis, but also to show -upeiabun- 
d.uit compassion towards distant lo- 
jeigrieis : — how can you expect under any 
name, oi in any way, more than wlmt the 
ciistomniy duties and fees amount to t 
At the present moment, we give our ex- 
plicit orders to those in office, in regaid 
to the duties and fees which ought to be 

a 1 ) 
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levied upon rice-ships j— ail which are 
not in the tariff are strictly forbidden, and 
beyond this no extortions are permitted. 
In entering the port, the expenses are 
lessened, and on going out of the poit 
they have not to pay very much. As 
soon as they have ur rived here, they can 
dispose of their cargo, and quickly come 
back, and those barbarian merchants will 
mukc a very great profit.” 


in the sopth eastern part of Fuh-keen 
province, between 24° and 26° of N, i at 
As the inhabitants df the east coast of 
Canton province differ very little, both in 
language and manners, from those of F 0 - 
hien-Iang, we generally comprise them 
under the name of Chin-choo men. Al- 
most all the emigrants to the Indian Ar- 
chipelago, Cochin China and Siam, &e. 
belong to one or other of these races : 
the bitter are the more numerous, the for- 


BRiriSIl TRADE WITH CHINA. 

The following is an approximation to 
die amount of the British trade with Can- 
ton for the past year. 

Imports. 
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in value } s l> Drs 1 , 5,000 
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Fumy (,’ixrils / <>"• BiO.MH) 
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Pearls and Diamonds do 3;,n|oo() 
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rxport-. 
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Tin; CIIIN-CHOO OR FO-KFFN MTV. 

No Chinese tube is so widely spread on 
tbc const ot Chinn and Man-olioo Taitary, 
as that of the Chm-choo men, as we call 
them. They designate themselves Fo- 
kien lung— -Jlo-kien men — because they 
are natives ol that province. The princi- 
pal districts, fiom whence they come aic 
Chang-choo-foo, Tung-gan-1 ecn, Tscun- 
choo-foo, and Hing-kvvu-foo, all situated 


mer the wealthier part of the community. 
Both Formosa and Hue-nan have been 
colonised by them ; even the barren Ih’sca- 
dores or Pang-hoo islands number thou- 
sands of inhabitants belonging to their 
tribe. We may judge of the prolific ex- 
tent of this race, when we truce their 
settlements all along the coast of Che* 
keang up to Ning-po. All the sea-ports 
of the empire swarm with Fo-kien-l.mg, 
who are the soul of evriy trade und en- 
terprise. They are a haughty, stubborn 
race, often cruel and violent, yet there is 
a great deal of generosity ami sense of 
honour in their breast. As such, they arc 
shunned by their northern eountiymen, 
whom they despise ami not imfrcquontly 
insult. The poorest amongst them thinks 
himself ennobled by the title ol llo-kien- 
/(/»</, and is offended whenever another 
name is applied to him. They are super- 
stition', ami given to nlolatiy , hundreds of 
temples, dedicated to the queen ot lieu- 
veil, their eountiy-woman ; and numer- 
ous Ingli-toweimg pagodas, are erected by 
their subset iptions, and thousands of la/y 
Bmllm pncxts an* rnaintamed by their 
hard cm mugs It is needliss to dwell 
upon their skill m navigation : if they 
were disciplined after the Eutopcan man- 
ner, and had slii| s like our own, they 
jAould veiy soon sail round the C.ijeof 
xiood Hope, or go in seaich ol the doll.u 
countiy. We have hivn a passenger on 
hoard a hug, of winch a Ilo-kicn-l.ing 
was the commander, who took the sun, 
and was by no means a had sailor. It 
government would grant them pei mis- 
sion, they would doubtless improve upon 
their vessels, yet they are stuetly con- 
fined to the model of a shoe; and woe 
unto him who changes the fashion. If by 
mischance the vessels built in >ium,aml in 
other pints deviate a little from this form, 
they huve to pay a very high duty as soon 
as they make their appearance in any Chi- 
nese port, and would be prohibited from 
entering the northern ones. 

Every IIo-kien-)ang is by nature a mer- 
chant, and he trades, from as soon as he 
can lisp, till he sinks into the grave. 

Though they are superior to all their 
countrymen in navigation, theynre ex- 
tremely deficient in mechanical arts; even 
in their own districts, a great part of the 
mechanics are emigrants from other pro* 
vinces. Neither do they much excel in 
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uneaHuie. Their native districts are tree completely. Nankin silk, must be 
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barren and stony; to raise .tlA supplies 
f y r a moderate family is a very arduous 
undertaking, and therefore they leave just 
gs many hands as are indispensably neces- 
sary for the cultivation of the ground, and 
betake themselves to the sea and to other 
countries, in order to supply their wants. 
It is a notorious fact, that they kill more 
female children, immediately after their 
birth, than the Chinese in other provin- 
ces. They pretend to do this in order to 
raise the value of the surviving part, for 
otherwise their education would be dis- 
advantageous, as long as the male popu- 
lation emigrates in such great number. 

Their partiality for intercourse with 
strangers, gives us hope that they will be 
the means of promoting our commercial 
interests with the northern ports. Our 
possessions in the Indian Archipelago are 
the frequent topic of their conversation. 
They admire such a liberal government, 
which grants them so many privileges in 
its own dominions that are utteily denied 
to the English nation in Fo-kien province. 

The large sums of money annually re- 
mitted by the Fo-kien-laug in our settle- 
ments to their tamilie-i and friends at 
home, speak volumes in favour ot our ad- 
ministration and nation. 

\ few romaiks upon their language will 
not be amiss Some have consuleicd it 
as a patois largon, or local dialect. We 
may here olc-me, that it is spoken by at 
least twenty millions ot people, though 
with some vai iatmns, hut intelligible to all 
pat tics. They have their own national 
dictionary, which is a very well digested 
woik, and though not large, \cry explicit. 
Their language vaiiea considerably fiom 
the mandarin, nor is it easy for Fo-kion- 
lang to speak that tongue lluently. The 


substituted for I4>ca\ use, *nd although 
the crop there is stated to be good, wq 
anticipate a moderate export next season. 
The teas in the Woping district, which 
supplies much of inferior qualities, have 
been materially hurt by the rise of the 
river, and also the rice crops. This 
city has been partially under water foe 
many days, hut is now almost free." 

By the Peking Gazette of the 27th 
March, we Itarn that another .son lias 
been horn to the Emperor, who is to he 
named Yih-hin, “ Great and continued 

joy" 


atlMMlAOia. 

VAN DIEMEN’S 

Papers have been received from llo- 
ha:t Town to the (ith of September. The 
legislative assembly was opened, on the 
28th of August, by a speech from the 
lieut. governor, Col. Arthur, who, after 
adverting to tlie progressive improve, 
meat in every department, and the flou- 
rishing state ot the colony, says. — “ The 
cxpoits ot the colony, which on my ar- 
rival, in the year 1821, amounted to 
i’l IvjOO eiurency, now exceed .£1,77,1107 
steilmg; and the revenue detived from 
indirect taxation, which in 1823 amount- 
ed to no mote than L 27.000, and m the 
fust halt-) ear ot 1821, in the words of 
my vciy able piedecessor, ‘ declined al- 
most to a total f.ulmc, with,’ as appealed 
to Imn, ‘ little pinspeet of much or early 
impiovcment,’ may now l>e quoted at^ 
£75,000, independent, of a very large 
extramdmaiy revenue, w Ineh the crown 
lias derived liom the sale ol lands." fie 
sounds are lursh, hut more distinguish*# fuither stated the determination of the 


able to a European eai. The system of 
intonation is cariicd to the greatest ni- 
cely ; the practised tongue of a IJo-kien- 
lang will never blunder in tins point, nor 
can he understand a foreigner who does 
not jmy attention to it. It has several 
initials, which the mandarin does not pos- 
sess, mid a greater number ot final con- 
sonants. They read the character in a 
different way, and they expiess the idea 
winch it conveys by diffeient words, Fin 
is man in the reading, and lung in the lan- 
guage of conversation. In the spoken 
language there is a great poverty of jiai ti- 
des ; even the most necessary conjunc- 
tions and prepositions are often left out. 
■^■Canton lieg. June 17. 

The following is an extract of a letter 
from Canton, dated July 13, 18.13, by 
way of New York ; — 

“ Canton raw silk is not procurable, 
mid the inundations in this and the next 
provinces have destroyed the mulberry- 


government to facilitate institutions for 
education and religious worship through- 
out the colony, ami lor the making and 
impiovcment of mails. 

The total estimated value of imports 
to lloliait Town, dining the q muter 
ending the 5th of July last, was 
£'10,032. 18s Id. The duties levied upon 
the importation of the-e amounted to 
£9,259. 13s- 3d.; exports duurig the 
same period from Ilobait Town, 
£'20,522. 12s. The unpoits and exports 
ol Ioiunccston were not included m the 
above. 

As an instance of the rise in the value 
of land in the colony, we find that two 
acres, which vveie bought two years ago for 
£'fiO (considered then a vciy high price), 
had lately been sold by auction for £320. 
Another allotment of an acre and a-lmlf, 
disposed of eighteen months previous for 
the stun of £10, was, at the same time 
as the above, sold by auction for £300. 

On the 29th August, Mr Gellard, of 
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the Colonist, vva$ Jfcntenced by Judge 
Montagu to twelve months’ imprison- 
ment, and to pay a fine to the king of 
£100, for a libel on his Majesty’s’’ govern- 
' raent. 

of (Sootf mm* 

The accounts from this colony reach to 
the loth of November. 

The farmers on the north frontier hav- 
ing sustained considerable losses from the 
continual imoads ot banditti, who for 
some time past had been scouring the 
Beelmana country, and the whole of the 
borders ot the Orange liner, the govern- 
ment had sent a pat ty against them, who 
lmd puisuid them into the districts where 
they usually eongiegated, and it was 
hoped that Micy would soon be entirely 
• exterminate A great deal of stolen 
cattle had been leeaptured. 


We learn by letters from Alexandria 
that the affairs of Candia have been set- 
tled, and iccent oeeuii cnees on the lied 
Sea have taken a most favourable turn. 
The flotilla ot Mchcmet Ah had triumphed 
exery where. There is nou r a reasonable 
hope ol a lasting peace, by means of 
which agriculture may be attended to, 
and the prospeuty ot Egypt promoted. 
A slight revolt had taken place at Iledjnz, 
on the liontierof Yemen, but it was 


soon put down, and the chief His fled.— 
French paper . 

Extract of a let ter, ^ted Nov. 16:— 
“ The pasha has taken every pi ecaution 
for meeting the dearth, and other ill effects 
to be expected from the failure ot the 
annual overflowing of the Nile, lie lias 
been to Cairo, and issued an interdiction 
against the exportation of corn, and taken 
other measures to insure the sustenance 
of the population at large, without inter- 
rupting the regular course of commerce; 
thus showing himself an excellent econo- 
mist, and obtaining general eulogiuim. 
Ibrahim Pasha is engaged in draining the 
marshes of Syria, forming roads, and ca- 
nals, and taking every measure for ren- 
dering the communications more easy 
and less expensive ; thus laying the basis 
for the future prosperity ol that country. 
The government is also erecting large 
inanulactoncs lor working the pioduce of 
Egypt. It is just announced also, that 
mines of coal lane been discovered in 
that couutiy, which will greatly facilitate 
the execution ot these projects.”— Ihid. 

The Moniteur Ju/i/ptien contains a sta- 
tistical ai tide on Alexandria, horn which 
it appeals that the population ot the city 
amounts to between 30,000 and ‘Id, HIM) 
individuals; ot whom 3,000 are English, 
Maltese, and Iomans, 1100 French, 4-0 
Germans, 30 Italians, 10 Swiss, 10 Al- 
geimes, 20 natives of the Levant, 4-00 
Greeks, 300 Tuscans, 290 Amman", 
130 Neapolitans, 70 Sardinians, and 00 
Spaniards ; in all 1,890 foieigners. 


Dootjjfvipt to mittic gntriligcttrr* 


We have no papers fmm India of a later 
date than ha\e been extracted in the pre- 
eedmg pages. 

The comments, which appear in the 
liberal Calcutta papers, upon the ministe- 
rial India pio]crt, evince an incipient hos- 
tility to if. We suh|om an extract from 
the lidt.'nl t hiuiiide ol August 17th: 

“ India is, then, hereafter, to place 
every year, in London, .£030,000 for pro- 
prietor-.’ dividend". This will icqmre 03 
lae» of rupee" to he sent home, plus 03 
lacs of pence, which the tinmpoitmg ami 
transmuting will cost, m> long as the ox- 
i flange continues against this country (a 
state ot tilings not likely soon to alter). 
The cost of the yeaily operation to India 
will thus he mote than 03} l.icsof mpecs. 
If we compare this with the cost ot the 
i omittances for which India is now liable, 
in account of intnest upon the 0 per 
cents., wo shall find that the new’ or sub- 
stituted system of paving piopnctur-.’ divi- 
dends (wiueh will cost 93} lacs ns above) 
requires a larger slice out ot the Indian 
lavcmu* by almost 17 Lies of mpecs 1 


lacs ; but, for each rupee 23 pence have 
be placed m London, or .£198,730 ; to 
which add expense of so placing the above 
sum, at 23 pence per mpee; and the 
operation costs India in ail, above 4-8 ? lacs. 
The dilfcicnee is not less thun IGor 17 lacs 
against the dwindling revenues and unfor- 
tunate people ol 1 ndia, by the new arrange- 
ment- Whence is this tnghtlul hiatus to he 
filled up ? Theie will no longer he a China 
monopoly to make it good ; uud if there 
should possibly he a million or two of sur- 
plus * commeicial assets,’ on winding-up, 
and after completing the arrangements de- 
tailed in the eaily part of this article, still 
the interest of that, when laid out at 3 or 
4- per cent, in England, would probably 
not cover bait the new deficit of 17 lacs. 
A trifle more might be saved in remittance 
by withdrawing the indulgence of interest 
bills Irom every English bolder of Indian 
government securities. But what are all 
these among so many ? The great and 
staring deficiency will remain, considerably 
exceeding, we imagine, half a million 
staling 
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Calcutta. 

GOVERNMENT GENERAL 
ORDER. 

RELIEF OF CORES. 

J fend- Quarters , Simla, Aug. 1, 1833. 
—With the sanction of Government, the 
following relief and movement of corps 
will take place, at the periods, and in the 
order specified : 

Light Cavalry. 

2d Regt., from Neemuch to Sangor; 
right wing on the 10th Nov. ; left wing 
when relieved by the right wing of the 3d 
regt. 

3d Regt., from Bareilly to Neemuch ; 
right wing on the 10th Nov.; left wing 
when icl.eved by the right wingof the -Ml 
regt. 

4th Regt., from Sangor to Bareilly ; 
right wing on the 10th Nov, ; left wing 
when relieved by the right wing of the 2d 
regt. 

Nalivr Infantry. 

2d Regt., fiom Dmapore to Singer, 
when relieved by the Will K’gt. 

loth Rigt., from thiwnpoie to B ir. 
rack pore, on the 1st of December. 

12th Regt., fiom Lucknow to Allaha- 
bad, on the 1st of N. Member. 

Uth Regt,, fiom Loodianah to Mora- 
dahad and Sliajehunpoio, when lelreved 
by the 62d regt. 

15th Regt., from Moradalud and Sha- 
jehanpoie to Cawnpore, when relieved by 
the l llli regt. 

20th Regt, fiom Seetapore to Delhi, 
when relieved by the 4.3th regt. ^ 

'18th Regt., from H.irrackporu to See- 
taporc, on the 1st of December. 

5(>th Regt., from Suigor to Dinapoie, 
on the 10th of November. 

53th Regt , fiom Allahabad to Luck- 
now, when relieved by the 12th regt. 

f>2d Regt., fiom Delhi to Loodianah, 
on the 1st of December. 

A wing of the 4 3d regt. will proceed 
from Secrore to Lucknow, as a temporary 
arrangement. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

Political Department. 

Aug. 2. Mr. William Gorton to be agent to Go- 
vernor-general at Benares. 

General Deptirtment. 

Aug. 5. Mr. T. Davidson to be assistant to 
salt agent and superintendent of salt chokies at 
Bullooah arid Chittagong. 

Judicial and rwenue Department. 

Aug. 5. Mr. M. \V. Caruthers to be assistant 
under commissioner of revenue and circuit of 15th 
or Dacca division. 

Mr. C. B. Quinton to bo ditto under ditto of 
11th or Patna division. 

s 


Mr. n. Hampton to be assistant under comnrls- ‘ 
divisToif reve,lue aml circuil of Dth or Boauleah 
Financial Department. 

July 20. Mr. T. Bruce to officiate as civil audi- 
tor during absence of Mr. Wynch. 

Mr. H. St. G. Tucker has been reported quail.' 
fled in two of the natlvo languages for the public 
service. 

M 1 LIT A It Y A PPOINTM ENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, Ac. ; 

Fort William, July 25, IMS.— Assist. Surg. Alex, 

(’. Duncan, m.d., to lie medical storekeeper at 
Neemuch, v. Uabington proceeded on furlough. 

IMA N.I. Lieut. C. 11. Cobbetobc capl. of a 
comp., and Ens. it. Browne to lie lieut., from 
12th July lira, ill sue. to C. B, Mi kenly dee. 

55f/« N.L Supenrum. Lieut. J^n Graham 
brought on efleitive strengtli of^(t., v, 1*. J. A 
Fleming dee., 2 2d July 183,‘L “ 

'Phc following ailing ensigns anil cadet to lie 
ensigns, to till vacancies in lulanliy on llus esta- 
blishment ■ — George Bams.iy, from lllth June 
HIM, in sin. to (apt. II. Dwyer dev.: Win. M. 
Holier ts, 21st June lit C), in sui. to Incut. It. Itiil- 
dell resigned : F. B. Bosanquct, do., in sue. to 
Ens. C. I horold resigned; II. I*. Build, do., in 
sm.lol.ieul. Col. J. C. B. Parke rctued; Wm. 
Dimly Goodvar d in sui. to Lieut . Col. J. 

A\ ar<l retire l . J. 1). Eergussun, do., in sue. to 
Lieut. II. Wilkinson slruik oil, (.eorge Vomer, 

22.1 June llhli, m sm. to Lieut. J. \, Wood dei. ; 
Waller Hole, 24th June 1II.U, in sue. to Cnpt. J. 
Fiederuk dec. 

Aug. 2. — 'I he following odieers to Inve rank of 
vai't.un by bievet : - I leut. \iuiriw "s pens, 74th 
N I., fimn 1 : 1 th July IKU, Unit. H. I) White, 
li'ith N.L, fiom llltlv Inly UUI; l.reut. the lion. 

I*. ('. Sinclair, 7 <|( h N I., fri.in lllth July ill.), ij 
ist-l.ieut. 11. (i. ltolxits, anil, regt., from 20th 
July nra 

Assist.-Surg. Mm. Mitihelson to he surgeon, 
from 2.1d July lit.kk v. J. Browne, dei. 

Ifoad-Quaitcn, Julu < 1 , lira.- -The following 
presidency division unit is lonhrmid: Assist, 
nnrg. .1. II. \\. W.iugh tododnlv with ,v ilitaih- 
ment proieidmg to Bm.iri s with tie.isure, under 
lonnn.indot (apt A. Wilson, U 1 I 1 N I.; OateLMd 
June.— AtsM. >urg. C. Newton to assume medical 
ihargp of .id tr. 1st brig and d« l.iihmenl 1th hat. 
artillery at Bum Dum, v. Barber app. a civil 
assist, surgeon ; date 2.id June. ^ 

Surg. \V. Panton to join and do duty with Uth 
N I. at Agra, until fuither ordeis. 

("apt. I. \\ . II. Turner, invalid estab., per- 
m it tid to rt side and receive Ins allow mm at Bar* 
raikpoie. 

Juh it 1 —The following division orders vonfinn- 
eil:— Capl. G. ft. Crommvlin, 1st L.C., to do duty 
with Lieut. Col. Paker'a detachment of artillery, 
proi ceding from presidem y by watir to ( awnpore ; 
date 2< >t h June —Assist. Sure. IJ. Bell, loth N.L, 
to perforin medical duties of i lv d station of ( awn- 
pore, during absc-nie of Assist. . Sure. ( halmcrs, 
m.d. ; date 2d July.— Lieut. VV. II. Haiders to act 
as mlj. to Hilh N.L, during absence of lacut. 
Evans ; date 24th June. 

July 11 — The following removals and appoint- 
ments made m medical department Sings. S. 
Ludlow (on furl.) to 52d N.L ; J. Hall (on furl.) 
from 10th to lfith do.; IL Bell (new prom.) to loth 
do.— Assist. Surgs. AY. AVarlow (on furl.) from (list 
to lilth N.L ; 11. Sill, from (Uth to 4 2d do. ; W. S. 
Dicken (on furl.) from 54th to 35th do. j A. C, 
Spurgeon (on furl ) from 52d to 1st do.; II. A. 
Brute, m.d , from 24th to European regt. i U. J. 
Hrassey to do duty under superintending surg. at 
Allahabad; A. Mackcan, to do duty under super- 
intending surgeon at Cawnpore; II. M. Green to 
do duty with ll.M. Hith regt.; J. II. W. Waugh 
to do duty under superintending surgeon at Agra ; 
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P, C. H«4er»oo> M.aH to Join and do duty with foulouqh*, 


itthj-c. ^ 

July is and 13.— The following order* conflWh- 
ed Lieut. C. 8. Guthrie to resume ijirtie* of act- 
ing adj. of engineer* t ^Jate 27th Jttnc.-Awlst. 
Sum. R. Foley, to proceed to Chinsurah, and do 
dt*y With H.M. 16th root : date 30th June. 

July 10.— Lieut. E. T. Spry, 24th N.I., having 
been pronounced by examiner* of College of Fort 
William fully qualified for appointment of in- 
terpreter, accordingly exempted from future exa- 
mination in native language*. 


flirt N.l. Lieut P. ft Turner to be adj., v. Cu- 
mine prom—F.n*. J. C. Innes to be hiterp..and 
qu. maat, r. Turner app. adj. 

July 17.— MaM Gen. the Hon. John Rarmsy to 
command Meerut division of army, from 1st Aug. 

im 


• July 20.— The following order confirmed 
a Lieut T.C. Wilton to ad as adj. to .'With N.l. 
during absence of Lieut Scott; date . r *th July. 

July 22 —The following removals and postings 
made : -Lieut Gen. ( 1 . Prole (on furl., from 4(>th 
to 14 th N.l.; Col. J. IlibcrUon 'new prom, to 
4 i;th do. ; Lieut. Col. W. Kennedy from 41st to 
4flth do. ; Lieut. Col. B. bissmore (new prom.) to 


4l«t do. 

July 23.-Whe following regimental orders con- 
firmed Lieut. ('. Y. Baictl to ait as intern. .tnd 
nu. mast to ‘Ith L.C. during absence of Lieut. 
Turkcr; date 7th July.— Lieut. J. L. Ilevell to 
act ns adj. to 7th N.L during absence of Lieut. Uo- 
~ land , date llilli July. 

* July 25.— f. lent. J. C. Sage, Invalid e*tab., per- 
mitted to reside and draw his allowances at presi- 
dency. 


Fort Wiliam, Aug. i\.- Infantry. l.ieut. Col. W. 
(’. Daddely, (. 11 ., to Ik- ml,, v. T. Sluildham 
dei . 1 with rank from 14th June 1IUI, v. K. I*. 
Wilson (Its.— Minor Henry Hall to lie lieut. tol , 
from 14th June 1IUJ, v. B.iddily prom. 

Regt.of Aitilln'i. 2d- Lieut. Geo. Larkins to lie 
Ist-lieut., from 26th July 1833, v. W. T. Garrutt 
dec. 

:trw N.L Capt. C. D'O. Aplln to be major, Lieut. 
George Irwm to Ik? rapt, of a (omn., and Fns. 
James Mu< ad.ini lo be lieut., from I4tn June RU3, 
in sm . to 11. ILill prom. 

Col. John Tombs, of Cavalry, to lonnnaml 
Rajpoot aim Held force, with rank of brigadier, v. 
Brigadur Wilson dei. 

Surg. David Woodbmn to liegirnson surgeon 
nnd mcdn.d storekeeper at Agra, v. ^urg. Green 
app. a presulem y surg. 

Lieut. J. L. Rev ell, 7*h N.L, to be capt. by 
bievet, from titli Aug. 1IUI. 

T^e following Aitmg Enslgm to lie Fnsigns to 
fill v.iiiiiuies in Intantry on this establishment: 
H, D. Van llomrigli, iiom2d July IH.U, in sm. 
to Capt. J. *». Pitts dec. { and J. C. Phillips, fiom 
4lh July 11IJ3, in sm. to Luut. J, J. hnilmh re- 
sigmd. 

Eiw. F. W. Home, of Infantry, at his own 
request, permitted to resign sen ii col Hon. Com- 
pany. 

Assist, burg. James Pagan to officiate at civil 
station of Rungpore, during continued absence of 
Assist, burg. John Jackson. 


flrtul Quart ere, July 20.— The following orders 
confirmed; Cadet W. If. Tomlw to do duty with 

* lst N.L, at HarrRrkpore; date 1 1th July — Ens. 
I. M. Hill to officiate as mterp. and qu. mast, to 
17 th N.l. 5 date 20 th July. 

The following removals and postings mnde’— 
llrlg. Gen. J. O’HnUorau, < .n M from 26th to .Ttah 
N.L ; Capt. W. 11. WikxI (new prom.) to 26th do.; 
Col. C. h. Fngau, (.«., from fdsl to 37th do.; 
Col. J. A. P. Macgregor, from .H/th to (list do.; 
Lieut. Col. J. Dun (on furl.) from .»7th to 25th 
do. ; Lieut. Col. T. A. Cobbc picw prom.) to 57 th 
do. 

Lieut. J. IV. Robertson, of Engineer*, to join 
sappers and miners at Delhi, when relieved fiom 
his duties at Mhow, 

Returned /<> duty from Europe.— Aug. 2. 1st 
Lieut. P. W. Willi*, corr* of engineer*. 


7b Euripft.— Aug. 2. Lieut. George Urquhart, 
66th N.L, on 

To Singapore.-- AugiUJrokpt. W. P. Welland, 
£5th N.L, for 18 month*, for health (eventually 
% Van Diemen'* Land). 

, To hie 0 / France.— July 31. Lieut. Col. T. A. 
Cobbe, agent to Governor-general at Moorshed*. 
bod, for five month*, for health. 


SHIPPING. 

At rival » in the River. 

July 28. Alison, Smith, from Port Louis and 
Ceylon. — 28. II. M. S. Mugiciennc, Plumridge, 
from Madras; and Nelson wood, Ball, from Li. 
verpool, Mauritius, and Coring*.— 3D. Emma, 
Hudson, from London and Madeira.— 31. Fanny, 
hherwood, from London, N. S. W'ales, and Sin- 
gapore.— Arcs. 1. hr .Svine, Mane, from Havre 
de (, race and Pondicherry ; Vutotie et Lise, Car- 
tier, from ltourbou and ditto; and Thetit, 
Hoolhby, fiom Mauritius and Madras.— 3. Pen#- 
loy# Hutchinson, from Mauritius; and Merape, 
Pollock, from Madras, Ac.— 6, Mount Vernon, 
Whitney .from Boston.— 7 . Cluruula, Antram, from 
London and Mauritius.—!*. Munition, Enkin, from 
Liverpool.— 12. Pi inn m Vtctona, Hart, from Li- 
verpool.— PI. Hull , Hughes, and Eliyiketh, Blen- 
kmsop, both from Bombay .— 15. Lady Kennaway, 
Moncrielf, from London and Madras.— 18. Capri, 
corn, Smith, from Liverpool and Ceylon. 

Dejtnrtures from Calcutta. 

July 25. Ei porter, Anwyl, for Mauritius.— 
A in. 4. Rahammn, Pearce, for Mauritius and 
llveipool; Reunion, McLeod, Indian Oak, Wot- 
thinglon, and Owyi, Clumbers, all for Mauritius; 
and Can nduh Rent luck, Roc, for Bombay — 5. Cn - 
vantt 1 , Hughes, for M,.uritnis, and (b; tv», Vowne, 
for Boston.— 7 Rabat, Blvth, for Liverpool; ami 
hfo\htic, Allport, fur ('lima.- 8. Judith, Ager, 
and Industiy, Combes, both for Mauritius.— «|. 
Galatia, Tayt, for Mauritius.— 1(1. Central Gas- 
toync, Fisher, far Madras.— 14. Falcon, Oven- 
stone, fort Inna; Rescan h, Ogilvie, for Madras; 
and William Wihun, Miller, lor Mauritius.— 18. 
Svlph, Wallace, for China.— 21. Arab , bparkes, 
for London. 

Sailed ft tan Saiignr. 

\io 11. II. (.Ships Ram u Hastings, Sandy*, 
and Nellie t astir, P.iltullo, both tor ( hind.— 18. 
11 t’.h. lanuttait, Scott, lor l lima. 


In 1 Jit to London ( tug. ]'».)— JL’4. 4 4 , to X’Opcr 
ton; Bullion, j per icnt. 

^ mums, m a uni ages, and 

DEATHS. 

Util Ills. 

July 1. \t silt har, the lady of Capt. T. Fisher, 
A. (r. G. Agent, ot a daughter. 

7 At Nixmuih, the lady of G. C. Ponsonby, 
Esq. 2d Light t avalrv, of .1 daughter. 

15. \t Patna, (he lady of the Rev. Thomas N. 
Stevens, ot a daughter. 

2 ;. \t ( akutta, Mrs. George Hill, of a son. 

24. At Cawnpore. the lady of ( apt, C. H. Cobbe, 
With N.l. of a daughter. 

25. \t Hooghly, the lady of D. Carmichael 
Smyth, Esq. ot a daughter. 

.to. At sultanpore, Oude, the lady of Capt. Orr, 
5iuh N.L of a son (since dead). 

— At Akrah Farm, the lady of J. M. Do Verla- 
ne, Esq., ot a daughter. 

Aug. 5. At Chownnghcc, the lady of Capt. 
Sewell, of a daughter. 

— At Simla, the lady of Cant. T. R.Fcll, aide- 
de camp to Maj. Gen. Sir J. W. Adams, k.c.b., 
of a son. 

10 . At Calcutta, the lady of the Hon. C. R. 
Lindsay, civ d serv ice, of a daughter (since dead). 


MARRIAGES. 

July 25. At Cawnpore, Mr. J. T. Bonny, jun. qf 
Lucknow, an assistant 111 the residency office, to 
Mis* Margnrct Goldrick. 

3a At Calcutta, Mr. T. Clarke, branch pilot, 
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H. C. Marine, to Mbs Orthwlfte Harris, niece of 
the Rev. G. Gogerly of Calcutta. * 

— At Calcutta, at thg JfniQO chapel, the Rev. J. 
W. Buyers, of the HHme London Missionary 
swety, to Mi» E A. Wmker* of Aberdeen. 

" jug 12. At Calcutta, George Alexander, Rsff 
of the Civil service, to Rebecca, third daughterW 
William Molloy, Esq. of Rock Valley, m the*, 
county of Tipperary. 

14. At Calcutta, Henry Robert Alexander, Esq. 
II. C. China < ivil service, to Elisabeth Charlotte, 
second daughter of James Young, Esq. of Cal- 
cutta. 


DEATHS. 

June 8. AtSeetapoor Oude, Capl. 11. James, 
20th regt. N.I. 

28. Capt. Hugh McLatchie of H. M. 2GtH regt. 
of Foot. 

July 4. At ^ultanpore, Benares, Lieut. Edmund 
Stuart, of H. M. 44th regt. 

13. At Cawnjiore, Alex. M wkenzie, Esq. offici- 
ating judge and session Judge. 

17. Atfsaugor, Mr.Wm. Dow, assistant surgeon 
of the H.C’.S. Inglu. w 

23. At Delhi, Margaiet, wife of Capt. David 
Bruce, Bengal army, and daughter of the late 
Rev. Dr. Duncan, minister of llatho, Scotland. 

— At Calcutta, of spasmodic cholera, Mr. Alex- 
ander llorshurgh. 

— At Cuttac k, John Brown, Esq., third mem- 
ber of the Medical Board, aged <>3. 

23. At Futtyghur, Lieut. W. T. Garrett, of the 
artillery. 

2fi, At Doorgapore, m Kishnaghur, Alexander 
Mac Donald, Esq , aged 42. 

21). At Calcutta, Ann Frances, wife of Mr. W. 
(’. Breen, <iged 2.>. 

— \t Calc itta, Mrs, Reid, wife of Mr. J. Reid, 
H. C. Marine. 

30. At IJulliah Indigo Factory, Sliahabad, Mr. 
Henry Inins, aged 211. 

Aug. ]. \t ( ahulla, aged 211, W dliam I’lumer 
Willson, K-q. universally ester ined md icgiettcd. 

4. At Calcutta, Capt. F. A. Ballot, commander 
of the French hark L’F/iw, aged .14. 

— \t Calcutta, Mr. I'homas ( luinpiop, chief 
officer of the laic ILC.l h.s. hod Amlm \t 

7. \t Balioogurh, neor Meeiut, Mi/.iheth, wife 
of Cap*. Jolm Mackenzie, superintendent lion. 
Company’s stud, 

I). At Garden Reach, Caroline Mary, wife of 
Henry Paulin, Esq. soluitni to the lion. ( om- 
pany, in lur i/th year. 

— At Chowrmghee, Hannah Maria, wile of 
'William Uradden, Esq. civil service, lit her 43d 
year. 

lo. F ram is Holden ‘spencer, Ksq , assistant to 
the salt agent, Uarrmore, aged 14. 


1 P’ 8 '™*®*- lo actWaaslatant fudga'amd 

joint criminal judge of Madura. 

Commander Guy, of «ho Indian navy, to in 
master attendant at Calicut- * 

* 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, Ac. 

• Gf<h '&> Ah *' lW3.-Surg. Thomas 

Wiljiams, to be garrison smgara at Trichlnmmly, 
from 14th Aug. 1833, v. Currie prom. 

Aug. 30.—WA l* C. Lieut. Al£i Borradaile to 
be Capt., from 12th March, v. (Pbrien prom. 

(irfc L.C. Comet M. S. Ottley, to he licut. from 
31st May 1833, v. Sandy* prom. ^ 

3!»M ,Y. I. Ens. A. F. Beavan, to be lieut. from 
31st July, v, Dyre dec. 

4M N. 1. (’apt. Angus McPherson to be major, 
and Lit ul. P. Fletcher to be capt., v. Blake dec.; 
dale of coins. 24th Aug. 1833. 

Cadets of Infantry G. J. Purvis and A. G 
Young uclmtitcd cm Os tab., and prom, to ensigns. 

Sept. 3.-4 M N. 1. Ens. Johu toferritt (o lie 
lieut., v. Evelyn dec.; date of com. 22d Aug. 
1833. 

Cadets of Infantry J. F. Stevens and W. 
H. Wapshare aiimittt'd on ostab., and prom, to 
ensigns. 

Mr. David Trail admitted on cstab as an assist.^ 
surg., and directed to do duty under medical 
officer in charge of general hospital at ptesidemy. 

Cadet of Cavalry J. F. Rose admitted on cstab., 
and prom, to cornet. 

Htnil tjwntn*, Aug. 21.— Assist. Surg. Tlvomas 
Willy lo afford inediial aid to sappers and minurs 
and paupers employed on Northern road. 

Aug 28 — \ssist. Suig. J. J Pul ' is, from Milt 
regt , to take medical charge of detachment of 
anillery at Masuhpatam. 

Aug 20 — Lieut. George Balfour, 4th hit. nr- 
tillery, hiving passed prescribed examination 111 
llindcHjstance language, divined by Com.-in Chief 
entitled to reward authorized by lion, the Court 
c,l Di lectors. 

Aug. 31 —Ensigns G. J. Purvis, J, F. Stevens, 
and \. (>. Young to do duty with Mh N. I. 

Sept. 2.— Lieut. T. A. C. (icatfrev brought on 
effective htrengtli of horse brig tile of artillery, v. 
Croft ri turned to Europe, and removed to 4th 
bat - lieut. <). S. Cotter brought on effective 
strength ot ditto ditto, during absence of Lieut. 


ic salt agent, Uarrmore, aged >4. ~ . n— -■ 

I I. At Calcutta, Vardon C.n»per, Esq., late of* Getls employed on other duly. 
Madras, aged (is. 


fRaiitae. 

GOVERNMENT ORDER. 

MOVEMENTS OF CORPS. 

Fort St. George, Aug . ‘27, 18'i'L— The 
Right Hon. tile Governor in Council is 
pleased to direct the following move- 
ments : — 

The 19th N.I. to march fiom Pa lave - 
ram to Vellore, and to be there stationed. 

The 4lh Regt. N I. to march from 
Vellore to liangalore on being relieved by 
the 1 9th regt. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

Aug. ift Frederick Hall, Esq., to act an special 
assistant to collector and magistrate of Clungie- 
puL 

R. Cathcart, Esq., to act as sub-collector and 
joint magistrals at Nellore. 


Returned to duty, from Euicij#\— Aug. 30. Licut. 
H. Gordon. 


FtlRLOIT.llS. 

To Kuiopr . — \ug. 27* Lieut. Thomas Mj\nor, 
2tith N. I , for health.— sept. 3. Licut. J. Wilkin- 
son, 41st N. L, fur health. 

To Seu —Aug. 23. Lieut. W. K. Wonder, 3d 
hat. art il., until 1st Jan. 1834, for health.— Sept. 
3. Lieut. W r . Cnppage, 21st N. I., until 3t)th June 
1834, for health. 

To Cope of Good Hope .—' Sept 3. Capt. I'. IL 
Fly, deputy assist. qu. mast, gen., centre div Isiou, 
until 1st March 1835, for health. 


SHIPPING. 

An iruh. 

Atm. 20. Sii (hat lm Maholm, Tudor, from 
Bombay. — 25. buly M> Naghtrn. Faith, from Lon- 
don and Lie of France, and Drongnu, Macken- 
zie, from Isle of France and Pondicherry — 27. 
J.'Antoimtte, Colin, from Mauritius and Pondi- 
cherry.— 20. II. M. ‘s. Melville, Hart, (with Ad- 
miral h Hag), from Tnnroniallee.— 31. Iluby, IHII, 
from Port Louis, Ac.; hotntor, Buttaiuhaw, 
from London and Cape; and JJavld Jim tiny, 
Fewson, fiom Sunderland, Torbay, and Madeira. 
— Sjcpt. 1. Copcrnicut, May, from Mauritius, 
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Colombo, me^s.utaerai aatcoytu. Fisher, from -*• U-Tanjore, the lady of Lleat. W. Gomnert* 

r ' * ' - 44th N.I., of a son. 

— At iffrlchmopoly, the lady of Capt. Litch- 
field, of a daughter. l i 
U. At Madras, thajady of£apt. Foss, 15th N.I, 
J| daughter. 

At Nellore, Mrs. D. R^ss.of a daughter. 
*P*7* At Nellore, the lady of T. L. Johnson, Esq. 
of a son. ’’ 


CalAitt*; .lad f<ww <k Bourbon, Lacroix, fjau 
Boujtwn^Mi Hmil WUtium, Ireland-, from OP , 
J — - t — “-'leirPanfi 


don^-fl. from MadeirPand Co* 

' ■ nZ**..* , 

Aid. 27. Shr Charlet Malcolm,' Tudor, for 
CulcuttlL— S ept. 1. II. M. S. Alligator , Lambert, 


on a cruise; Davit Barclay, Fewson, Cor Calcutta 
inmurtte, Hal- 


iluby, Hill, for Coveloag; and L’Anl 
let, for Pondicherry.— 2. D run pan, Mackenzie, 
for Calcutta.— 4. L' Amite, Ducoin, for Calcutta 
and Courier de Bour6on fc Lacroix. for Coring*.- 
6. Lady M'Naghten, Fwth, for Calcutta, 


At Cannanore, the lady of Lieut.W. T. Stubs 
if K H.M. 4l|th regt., of a son. 

ttai^ 1-1’ At 1’algnautcherrTOthe lady of Assist. Sure. 

George Fdgcome, 51st Ni I. of a daughter. 
x v\ # 11:. \t MdMilipatam, the lady of Capt. Chas. 
l’ahner, 14th N. I. of a son. 


Mac Kvc 


nrDT[ A . n A , , r , - c ^ It , Cuddalore, the lady of John Dent, Esq. , 

BIRTr^P AND DEAL IIS. v civil service, of a son. 

lately. At Holarum, near Hyderabad, the lady 
of Lieut. J. It. Wilson, 2d Nizam's infantry, of a 
daughter. 


Blunts. 

• April 5. At Moulmem, the lady of Capt. Coch- 
ran, Il.M. 41st regt.. of a daughter. 

June 12. At Srunileyab id , the lady of Capt. 
Henry Lee, 11th N I., of a son. 

— On lx> ml the ship Th'ilnt, the lady of Dr. 
Hopkins, of a d (lighter. 

I I. At Juulnah, the lady of Capt. Tt. Mexan- 
der, assist, qii. mast. general, of a daughter. 

1(1. \t Hyiluf.il>, id, the lady of Lieut, and Vlj. 
Meadows l aylor, 11.11. the Nizam's service, ot a 
son. 

III. At Trichmopoly, the lady of Claud Curile, 
Esq., garrison surgeon, of a son. 

1*1. At Nimgiimbiiucum, the lady of L. Cooper, 
Esq., of ,1 sou. 

rn 2U At Oiinamund, the wife ol the Ilc\ . II. 
Inn d, of a son. 

— \t Taniore, the wife of the Rev. (J. Spcr- 
schneidor, of a daughter. 

— U Connbitonr, Mrs Addis, of ason. 

22. At C, inn more, the lady ol Lieut. 1). Stret- 
tell, 20th N.I., of a daughter. 

— In camp at Shik.upoor, the lady of Capt. 
Dowker, 2d regt , of a <1 lughter. 

24. At Ponditheiry, the lady of Thos. Dcfnes, 
Esq , of a son. 

2o. At Hoy npett, Mrs. C. Joseph, of^ason. 

27. At Herh impure, the Inly of [.nut Col. S I. 
Hodgson, 4*»lli regt., of ason. 

2*1. \t I'ondnherrv, the lady of John \ r.it hoon. 
Esq., ot a daughter. 

:tO. \t Furl st. Oeorge, the lady of Cipt. John 
Dkkinson, of a daughter. 

July 2. At the lesnleiuy, the lady of ( ipt. 
Archibald Douglas, British resident at the louit of 
11.11. Hie IlHjnh of I’aniore, of a daughter 
4. At Negapatam, the lady of N. Y\ . Rimkrsliy, 
E«q , of a d. night el. 

12 At Palavcram, the hdy ol Lieut. Montague 
Perreau, 1st N.I., of ason. 

— Mis. Caleb Forster, ot a daughter. 
l.TakAl Cot Inn, the lady ol Capt. Evans, 51st 
N.I.rof H daughter. 

14. \t Canemiore. the hdv ol Lieut. \\ . II. 
Miller, deputy commissary, of a d.iughti r. 

15. At Hang ilore, the Inly of Maior E. (j. Tay- 
lor, I'.M 1 llli L. Drags., ot adaughlir. 

17. At Kamptee, the latlv ot Lieut \V. s. Mit- 
chell, 2 id regt., ot a son. 

20. \t v ei undcraliad, the lady of 1 ieut. \\ ynter, 
11th regt.. ot a sun. 

22. \t Kamptee, the hdv of Kdw. \. Langley, 
Esq., 'Id I. C , of a daughter 

24. UVcpery. the lady of Major F. Haleman, 
15lh N L, ot a sun. 

— Mrs \. \\ illai d , of n son. 

25. At \ izigapat mi. the lady of H. Colbeck, 
Esq., 4th N I . id n d mgliti 1 

^27- \t Madras, the lady of I’. (I. Taylor, Esq., 
(’. astronomer, ot a son, 

— Mrs. Tins Drueni, ot a daughter. 

_ At SlukarpiKir, the lady ol ( apt. \. H. Jef- 
frie*; fid N. I , of ason, which siuvived its birth 
only two hums. 

fill \t Howi epilK. near Hv.Vinb.id, the lady of 
Capt. Donald M uleod. -till L.( ., of a daughter. 

— At Bolarum, the lady of P. V \ oung, F.se., 
of a son. 

fid. At Bowenpillv. the lady of Capt. Anderson, 
4th L.C., of a daughter. 

30. At Kamptee, the lady of ( apt. J. C. Collin, 
paymaster N. S. F., of n sou. 

Aim. I. At t’nonamallee, the lady of Dr. Camp- 
bell. of a son. 

4 , \t Bolarum, the lady of Capt A. Moltct, 
Nizam'* ser vice, of a daughter. 


DEATHS. 

An ir 22 At Vizigap itam, Lieut, and Adi. \V. 
E. yjblv elyn, of the 41st regt. N. 1. 

i?W\t Nlidraa, Major Uenjainin Blake, of the 
45th regt. N.I. 

— \t Fort st. (Jcorge, James llennen, Esq., as. 
sisUnt surgeon II, M. 57th regt., son of the late 
Dr. John Heimen, inspector of hospitals, aged ^.t. 
31. Mrs. Thomas Dash wood, aged Jo. 


ISotnlup. 


GOV 1: u N T M 1: N l' G E N K It A L 

0111) KRS. 

strpFtuvrt vpixii 01 ruin or iwm-rs. 

Uumbatf ('astir, July 11, 1 H ; J — The 
Kiglit Hot) tin* Govci not 1 ti ( ' 111 ncii is 
pleased to relieve the officer con mantling 
the marine 1 battalion fiom the duties of 
superintendin'; officti of endets, and to 
direct that all expenses connected there- 
with bo immediately discontinued. 

2d, The town major will, cm the arrival 
of ships from England, send the requisite 
comnnimoulioii on board, and cause the 
attendance of all cadets at Ins ollioe, fiom 
whence they will be transferred to the 
adjutant. ''cneial of the at mv, to lie* dis. 
po ’Oil as Ins Ext. the Commander-in-chief 
may direct. 

HORSE A1I0UWMP TO 01 FtCI US. 

Ilvmbai/ ( 'astir, .Jitli/ 20, lSSd— With 
refeience to the G. 0. dated the :11st May 
1 S:52, the Right lion, the Governor in 
Council is pleased, in addition to the offi- 
cers therein enumerated, and in further- 
ance of the principle of assimilation with 
the Bengal establishment, to permit the 
judge advocate general of the army to 
draw an allowance for two horses, such 
being enjoyed by the judge advocate gene- 
ral of the Bengal army. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, Ac. 

Judutal Dejiurtment. 

Atifr. 14 Mr \mlmoii to act as stfpr puisne 
judge, ami Mr. Ilaillie as second puiini judge of 
courts of Mulder Pew ante and Siidder Foujdary 
Adawlut, during alacoce of Mr. Ironside. 

2<). Mr. \\ illis to act as magistrate of centre 
division, and Mr J. \\ illiam* az magistrate of Mv- 



IrfH.] 


Rtg'uUr.^ ftombny. * 


i, no divWoo and In Court of B&ueatJ, durlaj «n- 
io> ment of Mr. Cray, on tpecUl duty. /* v 
Sept. 25. G. W. Anefcfftyo* Eag., to»p judlcfal 
, omrniMioner for Dec#* and KandeiAf m’ron- 
. M ,uence of new arraBfcemenfc made under Reg/ 
wii.tfim _ , . m 


Avg. 

Mr 



K IE Dnillie, Ein., to be judfcial commission^ ments eonfirmbd j—Lieut. Thofttu topaNfrc 
r Gu rerat and the Conkan, ditto ditto. W duties of aeR. ttfith N.I., from 21st to3Ut July. 


>nd to be tt>sie<U424 l A, TW! a 

dr nr. 17. —.the forcing temporary ppj 
ments confirmed Lieut. A. Thofttu to ^ 


for Hi 

j Henderson, Esq., to be Judicial comims- 
M. ticr for Southern Mahrptta country, Itutna- 
glurry, andSholapoie, <tlf to ditto. 

Political Wltartment. 

S’-/. 25. Mr. Capel Arthur Hanbury Tiacy, to 
be acting assistant to Resident in Cuti h. 

Ten ituuul 1 ) ‘pat tint lit. 

Aug. 17. Mr. J. Vibart to be prmcipd collector 
of vuiat. 

Mr. E. B. Mills tobe collector of \hined?bad 
Mr. W. Stubbs to be collector of K.111.1. 

(. ennnl Drpnrtmetit. 

Aug. 13. Charles Norris, Fsq., chief sen elarv to 
gov eminent , to lie secretary in attendance onrffcht 
Hon. the Governor. 

John Bax and E. H. Reid, Kmjs, to conduct Mr. 
Norris’s duties in Secret, Political, and Military 
Departments, 

S, vt. 0. John Mill, Esq., to resume clurge of 
hi, office of assessor to < ourt of Petty ‘sessions, 
emisequt lit 011 arrival of V. s. I oni'" sorter, l‘ ,q , 
ijipointed to office ofadvocate-gLiinal. 

S ■jxirnlc Ih pm ti 1, nf. 

Aug. 22. Mr. 1'. W . Bui toil to proceed f> T.111- 
nah. 'to pro'c-cute Ills studies In Hi.iiluo»taiuv l.m- 
^urge. 

promotions. 

To he S' iinn Mi 1 1 /unit In nr\ N emng, I d- 
.varci II. I'o'vnscnd, \\ 1II1 1111 t Vndrews. John 
\\ E.tngfe-rd. k 1 edi ru k I. 11. Rene-., Nu;uii 
Kirkl mil, W ilium W. Mul.t, James ''cton, '1 lie 
Hon. M use-rave \. II. 1 1 xi ris, Million l leik, 
Alexander N. "liiw, l h.irlc . ‘nms, Maher I 
Hunter, Henry (I Burn ft, Robert C. Moncv, 
Rich, lid (t. ( ’handlers, Henry II. Moms, ( limbs 
l’rc-s, n't, and Mm. Rieluidscm, elate of r ink loth 
Aug. 1)1 U 

T„ hi Ji/nioi Mmifinu's.- Edward (r l.um It, 
William (■ t larke', He'll! \ Heims, Artlmi Malct, 
Robert l) I, u.ml, and Arthur llornb, , dide oi 
rank 0th June lif't'I. 

Ti he Krnfei ♦ — John fiord-in, Henry I hi, lie, 
John Webb, William H. Dyke, George A F. 

( ampliell, M ilium (outinev, Geoigi’ Malcolm, 
(.ilberl J Rime, Richard Spooner, John*' 1 rv, 
Wilburn Dent, Godfrey Ire lairant, \rehibald 
A. N. Campbell. and Chalks Price; elate ot rank 
M June, Hi t t. 

ECCLESIASTICAL DEPARl- 
MEN r 

Sept. 3.— 1 The follow 1114 removal sanctioned: — 
The Rev. M. K. 1 let. her, »i.\., fioni Miolapoor 
to Southern (hum, tor performance of die mo 
service every Sunday at Sevcrndroog and Dapnulit. 

MILITARY Al’POIKT.MKN IS, 
PROMO 1TC)\S. &c. 

Romhni/ Cnst/e, Aug 1, H'" 1 — Lieut. 1 . A Gue- 
rin, Hth N.I., neliuiite I «>n ell, nine strength, 
from 2'Jth Sept HU1, v. Stuvrt piom. 

Auti. :i. — The following tempm.-ry arrangr-uimt . 
confirmed ‘•upirmUnding su. g. F. C. J radi to 
act a* third member <»f Mulical Uoaid d'*ri»»ft 
tence of Surg. K-mliull, on leave at t ..kul'a — 
Surg.J. Orton to act as superintending surg. to 
Poona division of army, durirg absence oftluper- 
mtend. Surg. '1 1 i-h. 

Aug. V J. Er.s. rnd (Jit. Must and ln- 

terp. R. William to be adj., v. James p mu t amt 
Lieut. D# Davidson to be«pi. mast, and mlirp., v. 
Wallace ; date of app. 21st July 1-K’l. 

2fir.'i .V.f. iFns. R. J. Holmes to bequ. mast, and 
lnterp., v. Wilson proceeding to Europe; date 
20th July 1833. 

vfurtf. Jovm N. S. Y01 A d). 


l.ieut. F. ( jdatall to act aa adi. to «th Nf.l., fron^ 

1st Aug., eUmrig absence of Lieut. Morse. < 

An', 19. l.ieut. J. D. Smyth, 4th N.I., to taktr 
largfl of eiiili o of barrock-maatSt at Bombay until 
“■'“rorelem. aft 

r 23 -Mr. David Clark admitted on cstab. u ^ 

list, sut goe il. ' f . 

"Am:. 28 — rile following t*Mvrary arrange# 
ments confiiini'd Surg. J. P. Aveeks to ao*a»‘ 
supeunltiidiiig surge'ou Pevnu div loop of army, 
fioin deiMrnne ol surg 1 1 -sh mtil arrival 
Kuig. j. ('non irom su.at.- hur^. 1). C. Hell to 
aet as gai 1 isoti ‘-ugeonat Surat iiet-inmig im-dlcal 
ihuyeot loih N.l.‘, front date ol Surg. Orion’s 
depailurc tioin that station. 

.-Irrc. jn.-t idet of Engineers (>. B Munbc'f ad- 
mitted cm e-tab., and piom. to 2d licut. 

Mi. II. M. Fch\ admitted on t'tablislmient as 
nil as-ist. scugeoii. * 

\lth N./.— l.ieut. F. Ci i r t,,ll to bend 1 . v. Mi>r»B * 
pi oc ceiling to Europe , elate JUtli Nog, HUt. 

Aun.M.— hifmitiH. Major 11. Campbell to be 
licut col , v. Pearson eke., date loth July If H 
7 tu \ j. 1 lent. J II llitibc rt iiilniilted on efii-c^ 
tive s«n iij.tli tioin llttli Xpidltti.k wl 

•JH' \.l l qii. R. M (iilluin to be moor, and 
|,;,ik\ I Ivtimi'lt tube i.qit . m sue. to Camp 
1 C 11 piom . dam lofli Ju’.v 13 l. - supermini. 

I ,ul s t. stev. .1-, admilt- ,1 . 11 1 lice live stieugtb 
I'o u above dale-, v. l\e mull piom. 

Ei «. (.. II Rob it on to t k • lank ft on 24tli 
Aug 1 i'd posted to .Mb .\ I , v. 11. s. Hut- 
eliiMin, ike, 

'I'lu lo'low mg lc iiq o 1 1 1 , m - u mints to hive 
ificu 1 1 11111 elate ot elc a ,1 tine ol < apt. M. \V>1- 
louglibv tot ape ot (.<-o d Hope. - Deputy \»s)-et. 
yu \| 1 ton N. t ampbe-ll to act a.e lusist. qu. 

111 is| gr m i..l ol aimy.- l.ieut. F. V. Del'llosu*, 

1 ne .1.1 1 at I) qioolie, to act a h deputy assibt. qu. 
l„ el geiier d ol .11 my. 

y j.t C..pt W laeob b iv mg rrturiud topre- 
<ide m v , to 11 sume e barge ol hi, <hit isr„ oldi.amo 
a-' 1 si, ml to e i mi mallei int of ai 1 die 1 v. 

s (/ ,r 4 — ( apt t II. Johnson to cmnnianel.lt 
Akllli ote , V . I 111 ■ el'. 

1 uiit (.. I. Janie “Mi to lie tecond aisihlant te^ 
military auililorgi Kiel, v b linsoli. 

e, —blent. H. siainf- ol, limscart il , to aft 
in ( ha ge ot ordnance stoic <le pailim lit at S^tolv- 
tiore , dm mg eb‘a.111 c ol 2d l.ieut KirkjiatrleK, oil 
leave to Poona. 

s,i.t - I 11 u! F Farr, ml, 3>l E.C., and Emit. 

^ i'll 11 v Powell, II.W.40lh Foot, plan dal disposal 
ol M i]or P.iMi ore, lieni iUtc oi Uwl nr- 

inal.it Hmiibiv, lor employment m Persia. I Mo 
, j.p of 1 nut. Powell hulijcet to '.imitioii ol C om.- 

m t hu t m I tuba* 

Emit. Powell to be an extra aide do camp te> 
Rigtit 1 Ion. 1 lie Governor, subject to »amtion of 
( mu. 111 t li.cf m lndi 1 

Emit. 1). E. Mill-, Mill re-fit., to lie aelmg w- 
ro id a-si-t. emu general at Delia, 111 riM.in of 
1 > ut i'ariaiit, plan el at elisponal e,t Major J'as- 

s, /, M2 -( adet of Engineers Robert Ecceli nd± 
i. lifted on estab., and p-om tniidmuf. “ 

Mi t David ( ampbe 11, bdui Keith, and Re - 
)a rt M illiaius, admitted on c»tabl b' uuiit asanosi. 
surgeons. 

Ass-st ‘■'mg. Siedman relieved from duty 111 In- 
dian Navy. 

Sr fit. 17.- 1 vf !i,t Ai tilh’i "• I hut. J-M.GD.-f 
to lie r.d| , V. I!' lev r t-l f *Wid i date id 
— 2d-Eieut.J<ilmPoltmRe-rto aet !* adj. until fur- 
ther orders. 

0/ r.r. A 1. I lent W . c. Freeman to be rapt-, 

V. Riddell eke , with rank f» 0111 9th ‘■ept. 1832,— 
1,’ieut. R. Hudson admitted on etRe ti»e f,trenjB[t 1 
from .toth June 1H3I. v. ( ampin 11 rctired.-Ena. 

F W. < larke to lie Ueut , '• Bowatcr dec.; d*e 
Mh Aug lk" I- 
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.Kni, Hmiy Cracrpft to rank trom 24th Aug. 
lfK'fft&ndiHxt&Jfo 2d Gr, N.I., v. Clarke pra*. 

Srpt. Ik*- Assist. Suw. D- Clark pI*ct4a^dijjPll 
of uunerinte ndent otfndlan Navy, fotrffctym that 
branch of service. *, * * 

%‘turtied to duty, from Futope.—\\ig. 30. Lieut-gUp 0 
Thus. Dickson, 13lh N L— bept. VJ. Capt. VV. 1 ^^ y 


(Ff,. 


. BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 


Mnunsell, 6th N.L— Lieut. A. 5. ilawkins, tltli 
N.I— Lieut. C’.T. Whitehead, l‘2tfTN.L-\ssM. 
burg. W. Leggett.— Assist, burg. U. P. Hooke. 

ru#c>ur.ns. 

, To Europe.— Aug. 1ft. Lieut. H. C Morse, flth 
N.L, for healtk,— dl. Col. U. Whiih, rtgt. oC 
artil. (to prouwafle-r 1st Dei )— sept. .1. Lieut. 
<*V. Symtwon, European regt., tor health — Ji>. 
Lieut. F. 1). Bagshuwe, 5th N.L, for health (to 
•embtrk from Goa). -21. Kns. F. Twyniin, 4th 
N.I., for twelve months, on pnvutc athuiN -2 i 
Elis. A. Weis tad, lltlj N I., lor health. 

To llj/di'inhiid.— \ug 17. I tent. C. (.theme, 
Kith N.L, lor four mouths, oil private afldii ■». 

To ( it pe of t,o<xl ,/../« — 'ii/j It, (’apt. 1’. It 
11 unilton, 1st L.C., hartai n m.t.lir of pit sldeiuy , 
for twelve months, for health. —2.1 ( apt F. M. 
Willoughby. IHlh N I, assist. <ju. mast. gue, of 
army, for ditto, ditto. Stjit in. M.i|orJ Little, 
lelt wing iMiroji Itegt , on pnv ite allairs (lvi n- 
tually to Europe). 


M A KINK DKl’All I’M KNI' 

Tinmhoy Outh’, S rpt. K!, lll'k’i. -The following 
ptonint ions saiu : ioiii d ill liiili.iu \av y , < onsetpii nt 
ujion ( apt. 1 anner’s retm in, nt, and Com ii tinier 
Mi Dow.ill’s liemg nival. di d 1 - 
Conrthaudi r II. Brinks to he rapt , v. Tan- 
ner retired; date .'(1st Ian. HIM 


June 21). At Byculla, Mrs. Newell, of* son. 
h July 27. At Ahmedabad, the lady of Col. \Y h s i, 

nmanditig N. D. of the army, of a solf. 
r Aug. 2. AtSatara, the laily of Capt. H.Ljotu, 
2dd iegt., of a son. 

— At \hmedabarttotl|a lady of the Rev. R. y. 
lveays, chaplain, owion. 

5. At Byculla, Mi M fl^McAulav. of a daughter. 

— AtColaha, Mrffjwlwurton, of a son. 

II. At Hyderabad, pkltWyof Lieut. D. A. Mai- 
cohn, assistant teshtait, of a daughter. 

It). At Surat, Mrs. M. Kelly, ot a daughter. 

2J. At Bombay, the lady of Major Munson, C.B., 
regt. ol arltlle.y, of a daughter. 

— U Belgauin, the lady of Capt. Oakley, II. M. 
20th regt., of a daughter, 

25. At Bomb iy, the lady of Capt, McGiUivray, 
of uiguiLers, ot a daughter. 

2b/ \t Bondi iy, the lady of John Willtan-,, 
lisip, (.ml sen lie, of a son pmne dead), 

\t Bombay, the lady ol Ales. Bell, Es<\ , 
(■Btivue, ot a daughter. 

S<pt. 2. \t Colabali, the lady of Capt. Bcyts, of 
a son. 

.(. At Rajcote, the lady of Capt. D. Shaw, 2,Kh 
N.I., of a viii. 

11. At Aliniidnug ;er, the lady of (’apt. j 
Swanson, ailing military paymaster at thepo.se- 
iiiiuy, ot adaughtu. 

I.t. U Bombay, the lady of J. S. L’nwln, Esq , 
of a daughter. 

- \t Poona, Mrs.fi B. Smith, of a son. 

In \t Byiuliah, Mis. 1*. Cowlev , ol a daughter 

I'l l.i t!i -tort, Mis. J. Mull, dy , ol son. 

24. \t (ii gaum, the ltdy ot 11. !■ .Bouden, E.q , 


ol . 


At Ml K I A C. 1 V 


Lieut. It. Moieshy to h<> commander, v. Bunks 
prom., dale .list Jan. Ill 1 j. 

I, nut. Bullard Lloyd to he lommnndir, v. Ale 
Dot' ill invalided; date 1 tth M.4 J>. 

Mr. Midshipman f. 1* Wibh to he licut., v. 
More nby prom ; d ite 31d Jan It: , 1 
Mr. Midshipni.iii (irilliths lenkies to Ik- hint , 
v. Lb vd iHom , date I tth May IM t 
Sipt. 111. -Lieut. Myliaul Indian inn, ion 
found m situation ol interpreter to smior oiln er 
In Persian (mil. 


Krutoi t.u. 

To Em up*.— \ug. 17. I lent II B I \inh, In- 
dian Navy , tor health. 


Sept 'I. \t Bomliav, Mi. John Cork tt, India 1 
Nov y, to Mi-s M in.i llmtoii 
lit. At I'oona, l . A, II I’Mty, Ivp, of the 
nvil si run . hniiili on ot ( || ir«iy, Lij, 

M P , ot I odiinigton Park, (.louusti isli ie, and 
gramUoi ot the I He V lsumtit 1'i.uy, to hi,/ 1 
\11n.1 1 in k it t , el.aijdittr ot tliel.it. d ,i..r lylii, 
Bov.il \rtlluy, uid sti p ilaiighti 1 of his Em'. 
Lit tit (nu so 1 t,l ii 1 11 llkett, K C It andti.C.IL, 
( oniiiiaiidi 1 - in t hul. 

— Vt Mimidahiil, W ilh.ni W mh n Bell, Fvq , 
ol the mil seiviie, to Mine Htilnrdsoii, eldest 
daughii 1 ot Lie ut ( o' 1 hiti hi 1 
2J W Bombay, 1 1 . < , it ,1>, |< mj , of the mcdiial 
est iblishiiiuit, to Mai y (li.ilotle, rd et of the 
late Livt* 1. Blown, Bombay anny. 


SUHTIM.. 

At nnili. 

Auo Id. C.rnetul lU'citt, B, inkier, from Lon 
don; and .Mm Tm/lut, ( rawtord, from I.iur- 

J HSol. — 1 7. A< ut. ( oiliro, tiom I IvirpiKil. -21. 
tUn'pui, Robinson, from Rio de J mnro; and 
Amo Uuht, Blown, trom I 01 id n ami sully .. 
S(i. Vulmlta, tiriindy, trom Liverpool —211 II p. 
brig of war Kopf/nitcs, Denton, Irom Persian 
(•ull.-- s hi“r. 2 Huihli r\tit 12, Noakis, from 1 1- 
verpixil —4. IU>viu‘, Blown, hum London.— in. 

Wuverln/, Kinsman, from Moeha 22. bounty 

Hull, Maiding, lrenn 1 ivnpeHtl. 

# l>i pm hot*. 

Atjo. 1.1. Sultami, M‘(,regnr, for Calnitta — 111. 
MB.M.'' Lull Bn-/ ( , Mat 1 is, for ( hma.— si> nr 
X. ('/.ml . Am,, Brodie, for ( aj>e and 1 oudon - 
ft. Sunn/, lie up, tor 1 oudo.i — it. Imd loo!, - 
tnigh, I onks, lor ( akiitta — I J. Syi i,,*, Mania, 
for Port ( 1 1 ispo'v — lo InOffiit, Robinson, lor 
('aleum (, nifil If „,tt, Umkier, forCev- 
loiu- 2’. kVonotC, ( Ink, fori .Jeutta. - 24. Lwly 
Ft anVen, Llleiby, for l otnlon ; and Ituftr, 
Lewis, for Boston ( \ merli.il — 2u. Nm 0 n>v, 
mown, lor Cnkutta ; and M.C surveying brig 
js ru/lnvtm, Unities, for Bissidore an.l Arab, an 
Gulf.— 27- Kcnl, Conlro, fo. London —2d. John 
k Taylor, Crawford, for Liverpool. 


Fi-rirtt to Great Britain (s’cpt. 2D.— Entirely 
%onlual at £\ ley. j ten. 


in \ 1 us, 

Aug. 4. At Shnlapoie, Lieut. J. C Be>water, of 
the 2d gunadier irgt N 1. 

u UBo.nbey, Mr. Robert Bishop, aged 3i. 

17 . U surat, Mrs. s l0 tt, m her Jbth year. 

V/( 4 \i Cetlaha, Fanny My rail, wife of Wm. 
(1 Jollule, f si | . , deputy I N.^mt keeper, aged 27. 

b. \l M.i/„igon, M eltildu,’wife ol Mr. Win. 
F.dst, m In r J'ttli ye ir. 

7 Vt Knkee, J. Brady, Escp, surgwu Queen’s 
Roy els. 

lo. At Iv iv el, Mr. Wm. (lOidoti, Supreme Court 
keeper, .’.eeil 411. 

15 \t vl uugon, J<i?e \ntonio .Xavier de Silva, 
a captain in the late Pcishwus service, in the (JOth 
yearot lus age. 

S“p f . ,i. At Laiuknir, of fever, Lieut. James 
Stephen, PHhiigt. IL- igal \.l. 

Lut'h/. Of iliehru timrlins, Bamjee Mo erjee, 
me ot the pr. impel native i Iciks en the ortice of 
the ( ompauv’s soln Hot, aged ui Me had served 
in Hu s,mie olhie lor ne nly turfy y eats 

— Dnnviiid, off Luiikhi, by the upselling of a 
boat, t apt. Mebstir, ot the \merlian brig liup t e; 
alv>, Mi. Riehatd Rnhardson, second ollicer. 


Cfiuon. 

siiireisG. 

Atnvals nt Colombo. 

.hot* 13. B?n< o' 1- > 1 , Powrll, front Liverpoo’.— 
Ju'y A. Ir 1*, Mackwood, from Lt ndon— Aug, 4. 
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Rtgiiter-Pmmg -Singapore.-Van Dimm'i Lani, V- 


May. from London and MwtiUui^- 
^SSm, bmilh, from London. / 

“ ““ ■ v 




4 At Colombo, the wife of Mr. G 
Mack, of » daughter. 
j lirie j). The lady of John Hey liger, Esq. 

At Colombo, Mrs. of a daughter. 

jU. At St. »eb.-tstl4n’8 4 jfi» ,iG. H. Boyd, of a 



jo. At Colombo, Hamilton, t\n., 

«i-th regt., of u daughter^ , 

July 19. At Colombo, Mr*. C. W. Hoffman, of 

° 24T At Jaffna, the lady of Hubert Atherton, 
K»n„ of a daughter. 

Aug. 15. At Grand Pass, the lady of Capt. 
Schneider, of a son. 


- Iftnn, 

, . _ under ofldhe 

. 91 / w" \ At t)le " 1 f* k * inh «^ y<»r, Jane, life 
of “of Mr. James Altken, and eldest daughter of 
Manus byn^t, Esq,, of Ballymogue Lodge, 
county of Armagh, Ireland. 

7. At Hobart Town, Mr. J, Y. Pasmore, of the 
customs. 


MAH H I A 0 > S 


beek ti 


to 


July 14. At Jaffna. Mr. H. J. Kriekenbee' 
Marla, eldest daughter of C. II. Leembru 

'■fug. id At Kandy, Win. Liu .is, Esq., assist, 
surgeon Ceylon rille regt., to Ann, fifth ilaughter 
of the lftte Rev. N* Gaialin, colonial chaplain. 


iif a m. 

Aug. 2. At Calpentyn, Gabriel < 
mtodeliar, aged 54. lie had < 


.. Cliittv. 

, f .. xetl the British 

lent as moodeliar of Pullaiu and lal- 

jh lit y h lor a period of twenty years. 


^lary, wife of Licut^pyball, R.N., of Nor - 

id/ Elizabeth, wife of Thomas Parker, Esq., of 
Norfolk Plains, and mother of tip late Mrs. Dy- 
ball. ” 1 

Id. At Hobart Town, Mr. Ewen Mian, of fh* 
firm of 'Sutherland and Allan, men bants. 

19. At Vron, the residence of her daughter, 
aged 5K, Antie, wife of James Fletcher, Esq. 

— At his residence, New Nmtolk, Gtorpe 
Thompson, Esq., a magistrate of the (olony. 

22. Gi'oige Turnley, Esq., merchant. 

Aug 7- Mrs. Field, of Brown's liner, widow of 
the late ( ’ant. Field. 

2.1. ‘suddenly, of apoplexy, Bussell Rolicrti, 
Esq., of the*sum> Ollier, thud and youngest son 
of AN in Roberts, E*i|., of Clapham, Surrey. 

Lufilv. Mi' Thomas, lady of Dr. Thomas, of 
Huliinond. she poisoned herself in a lit of tem- 
porary insanity. 


<fapr of Cioob lljoyr. 


Vrnaitg. 

m h i it 

Sfuv 27. The 1 ulv of I’, apt. Philip Blair, of the 
Dutch baik Uiituviu, of a daughter. 


Singapore. 

I. IK I Ms, 

July 11. The lady of Mr. Jordon Johannes, of a 
dang ter 

Aug. 4. The lady of T O. Crane, Esq., of a 


1)E A I It 

hi teh/. Drowned at sea, on the passage from 
(Iona, Mr. Marshall, in temporary command of 
the bark Red «..rn. 


Fan Dtfimit’0 


munis. 


July 12. The wife of Mi. Henry Wilkinson, as- 
sistant sun cy or, of a son. 

21. At Tolox.i, the lady of Geoige Hull, Esq., 
of a son. 

Aug. '2. At Bagdad, Mrs. 1-tlix Wakefield, of a 


Hi. The lady of Mr. I), ‘omth, of Cs lirnere. 
Rou Bridge, of a son. 


MA K I! I AO I S. 

July 2. At New Norfolk. \\m. H Dixon, F.sq , 
to Sarah l htistlan, daughter of John Kerr, Lsq , 
Ilushj park. 

Aug. 2d. At Hobart Town, John f. rant Smith, 
Esq., audit ofFhe, to Charlotte, d, . light <r of Hugh 
Macdonald, Esq , Uo.sdale, South List. 


UFA! IIS 

Feb. 22. Drowned, in attempting to fo d the 
Derwent, at a spot almost impracticable. Dr. Ro- 


AITOINTMFNTS. 

Krrlr\ia\tirul —The Rex. J. Snykcr to Mfe third 
minister on estalilishmeiit of ('ape Town.— 'l’he 
Rev \A. Rohntsoii to lie minister of hwellendam. 
- The Rex. J. C La Eehre Moireesto lie- minister 
ol Malmeslmry - Pile llev K. II. F. de Roubaix 
to be miiiMcrot t laiiwilham. — The Rev. J, J. 
Beck, to be* minister at Tygerbcig. 


Ill a l it. 

fht 92. The lady of the lion. Mr. Justus Meti- 
ses, of .1 son. 


At A 11 II I \(. rs 

Si yt. 1 \t Swellcndam. Mr. C. II. Gnis’ ronk to 
Maria Ihendoia, second daughter ot J F. II tqi| 

1 sq , iluk nt the ta«e, At ft t. for the aboxc- 
Inentioiu <1 d, stilt t 

4 \t Roiidibost h, I it ol. I 11. Smith. CJiUMt. 
Bengal ,\ I., to Julia Anne, 1 ldfst danpht™ of 
M.i) ( < Mu bell, II M. suixeyor g< ner.tl and 

t tv d engnu 1 1 to this t olonx . 

— \t Cipe Town, the Ilex. James ( , micron to 
Miss Mariraict \llison. 

12. At Cape Town, Pi ter 1. atom lie. Esq., cap- 
tain Hon. K. I. ( omnany’h serxite, to Ellen Marla 
Jidi.iiin.i, onls d.inglitt r ot C Bextandig. !• stj 

()<t 1ft. Al ( ape I own. the Rev VAilllam Ho- 
belt si tn, x At , 1 it it 1 1 st 1 r ot swi llendinn, to Lli/i- 
bt tli lit ’ 0 let ta, tlonl daughter ol I*. J. Truler, 
Esq , 1 ix il ttuninih, loner of A A or* ester. 

1H Mr. I’ortl, jun , to Geertruyda, second 
d.'ii|;hti r < f < , 11 Muiilmgli, Fsq. 

,Nui' r > At Cape I own, John Miiilijnd, Fsq., 
In nt. 4lh Itigt. M .til 1 as 1. ( ., to AlettfVr.in* 1111 , 
\iningest daughter of the late John Antlri.ian xai^ 
kchoor, Esq. ™ 


dfa 1 ns. 

Aug. 31. Mrs. Dorothea Thornhill, wife of 
C hrutophtr Thornhill, Esq , late of 1 hornhill, lu 
the 1 iiunty of D<iiliain. «. 

Se/,r 29. Drttwnetl, whilst bathing with a <Whv 
panntn in the llixcr Reek* nirna , netr Fort WilP 
slure, Lieut. E AV. Blemowc, H.M. 75th r«L, 
anil soil of R. V\ . Blent owe, E*q., Hayes, Mid. 
tilt st X. 

0.t 10. At Capo Town, Angelina, youngest 
daughter of Capt. Thomas Winter, aged 1ft years. 
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LAW. 

rmvr council, judicial commith r, 
Jan. 4 . 

George James Gordon, Executor of Eut- 
teh Yah: Khan, Appellant; Khajeh Jboo 
Mahomed Kfhm and others, Respondents. 
This is a suit connected with the cele- 
brated “ Patna Cause,” refeired to by 
Mr. Mill,* winch invohes piopeity to an 
immense amount, and now came hefoie 
this com t, on an appeal from the Sadder 
Devvanny Adawlut, at Calcutta. 

The suit was commenced in IbI7, in the 
Patna Punineial Court, by Futteh Yah 
Klian and Jatei Ali Khan, claiming one- 
lom tli share ( vv ith mesne profits bom 1777) 
ot rert.nn bind-ievrmie, granted bythe em- 
peror ol Delhi to Shahbaz Beg Khan, a 
Inboaiedan adventurer ot distinction at 
’aln.i, by an altmmfhu (perpetual) giant, 
and ot which he died possessed m 1 7 7 (>, 
without issue ; and this el, mu was founded 
on tin >iJ 'ght > as heirs ot then meal aunt, 
Nad r.Wlegum, widow ot Miabba/ I leg, 
and who, on his death, became, by the 
Mahoinedau law, entitled to one (ninth oi 
the estate. 

Miahba/, lleg left a In other and a 
tiepin w, thiongh whom the lcspondents, 
who, ue in posse .mu, dime then title 
Hioilly after his death disputes i» lame 
to the succession aio-e between the w nlow 
and the yephevv, (he widow atiiisl 1 1, inn- 
ing and tuking possess,n,n of the whole 
estate, under deeds ot helm ouiu.i and 
eyut i-ttum , winch she alleged the do. 
ceased had executed in hei lawnu Hu- 
hadui lleg Khan, the nephew, in 17 77, 
petffloned the Patna Count il (excnM-g 
the iihlieial film I’oiis oier the <!i\ ,-ionJ, 
Ueseiibing hmoell as the adoptul -on ,nid 
heir of the deceased, and pi.mog tint his 
right might be asieit, lined, llieeonnnl, 
nceoiding to practice in eases ol disputed 
succession, do ( » toil its Alahoiiiedati law - 
olln oi to t iKe an account ot the estate and 
edicts, to allot shines ot cut h el uni nit. 
neeuidiiig to the .MiimiIui.iii la \ ot iniic- 
i itanee, umI lepoit then pioeeedmgs to the 
council. “i'lie law-oifiieis lepoited that 
Utie deed'', on which the widow icstcd In r 
claim, were spin mils mid lecommeml. d 
that, exclusive ol tUeultiimJiu whn h.tliev 
stated, did not eomjiose a p.ut ot the m- 
liei itanee), the deceased’s prnjieitv should 
l)0jg|\ided into tom shales, tlnee to be 

to Buhiuiui Khan (his lather being 
the legal h|jl>tmd hmiselt the adopted 
son), and rem uning share to the 
w alow L’poh tins tepoi t and opinion, the 
Patna ('mined fjtkli Janii ii\ 1777* ad- 
judged that the piopeit) should be divided 

* Hi'! ui ilritikh Iuvlu, twk \ » i,. 


Mto twelve shares, three of which were 
the right of Nadjra Begum, the widow, 
ami rune of Aulum Beg (father of Buhadur 
Klian), the heir, anMW’ectcd the hiw- 
otfieeis to collect tlte^roperty, and make 
over to the widow the three shares (onc- 
fourth cl the whole), and to Buhadur Beg 
Khan the nine shares, and that, as to 
i\\Q ah a nujha mehdh, Buhadur Beg should 
hold then, on the part of Auliiin Beg, pay- 
ing annually to the begum, “ during her 
natuial life,” one-fourth of their piodnce. 
The eouiinl fm tlier directed a jnosecution 
ngaiUst (ert.un poisons implicated in the 
labiication ot the toigcd papers 

Tins decree showed, on the lace of it, 
that the law olficeis, appointed to advise 
the council, decided on questions of fact 
(acnciimstance which atti acted the atten- 
tion and icbuke ot (iovernor-gcneral Hast- 
ings), hut the council depaited from the 
opinion ot the luw-olhcris on a question 
ot law which it was in their province to 
expound, and dealt paijial’y with the ol- 
tuiiK/lta, as a portion ot the deceased’s 
piopeity, though the tutu a declared it 
“ did not compose a part ol thq inherit- 
ance." This latter cncunistaiicc is ex- 
plained by a rtlcicncc to the nature of 
ntluinifha giants, which, thougli importing 
ab ulutc gilt in pi ipetmty, were, under 
tbe native gov ei nments, icsumable by the 
state, and bung gcucially the icwaid of 
niiiit.il \ mmvicc, earned wnb them the 
oblig.it uni ol iiiitir.ii y duty, winch was iu- 
eensistent with the nile ol succession, 
wheieby women wcie entitled to a -Imre; 
m tact, this \eiy giant, when licogiiized 
by the Company s gmiininont in I7H5, 
was ticited as a spines ot male feud, de- 
scend dih < dv to males 

Nadna Begum icsisted tins decree to 
the utmost of hei power, in spite of mea- 
suu's of eoeiemn, vvineli weie strongly 
nnimadviited upon in the subsequent sen- 
tence of the Supicme Comt. She is said 
to lia»e been dmen tioin Ik r husband’s 
home, by Huhnliir Klian, and the luvv- 
olbecrs, “turned into the public stieets 
andba/aais, without bedding, eoveung, or 
fiiend,” and compi lied to seek refuge in 
tbe monument of Shall \ziim (carrying 
with hei the ultuimjha giants, and female 
slaves ol the deceased), vv hole she remained 
lor several months, iceeiving torn! and pro- 
tection li oni the fuqiiecis, bung watched 
hy huearrahs and sepoy*. The division 
and allotment ot the property, meanwhile, 
took place , but it is alleged that the be- 
gum r. ci nod no part of her portion. 

To set aM le the older ot the PAtna 
('mini d, tbe begum should have proceeded 
n the Sudddi r Devvamiy Adawlut, which 
i Xi n i-i d an appellate jurisdiction over 
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that Council. But during the well-known 
disputes between the government 
and the Supreme, Court, upon the fluea- 
tion of co-ordinate jurisdiction, the Sad- 
der Dcwanny Adawlut had suspended 
its sittings, in May 1775, and does 
appeal to have been iq^the exercise ot its 
functions till ea{J|V in 1770: Hr Elijah 
Jmpry, chief ji»®^of the Supieinc 
Court, assumed dWoffiee ot chief judge 
of the Sndder Dewanny Adawlut ill Oc- 
tober 17h(). The begum made no appeal 
to tins court, but sought tedress m the 
court of Mahomed Ucza Khan, the Nail> 
Subali, where she obtained a judgment, 
albimmg her claim to the entiiety ot the 
property, which judgment was wholly 
disrogaided. She however brought an 
action in the Supreme Comt against 
three memheis ot the Patna Council, in 
respect of their acts, and obtained a un- 
did for 15, (MM) uijiecs ; but this judgment 
was leversed by the Pi ivy Council, as the 
nets done by tlu* dclemlai ts weie done in 
then judicial othce. She aUo, in Novcm- 
bci 177 T, (nought an action m the So- 
pi erne Comt against the Patna law olh- 
(ds and Pmh.ulm Peg, lot assault, lut- 
teiy, l.d-c im;ni«oimient, and aspoiiatinn 
ol her ellcet' which was defended l>\ the 
Company. The dclcndants pleaded to 
tin' jidi'.dictnm, wliuli was uvil-iulid, 
and the Supieme Comt, which had no 
appellate* jm i-dielion o\ei the Patna Conn 
nl, mweitlielcss assumed tlu* i if lit ol m- 
ijuiting into Us judn i,d pioecedmgs , and 
apply mg the maxim ol the Kncli'li law, 
ilihijulm Hun juih s/ ill lullin', held (Cell. 
177‘J) that the de< tee ot the Patna Coun- 
t’ll was void, 1 1 s lmmded on the lisult ol 
the unpiny ol its law-olhri u, and that ail 
acts done h) those nftlceis and Puhadui 
Peg, m ( xceetiou ol the dectei, wire 
illegal , it HTogni/cd the deuls ot gilt *-(*t 
uj) by the beeum a*, good and va'nl , and 
awarded to the boeuiu o (H), (Mil) mpees, ,o, 
d. images loi loss ol propel ty and pir^oual 
mjniies On tins judgment the deleiidanis 
were takeinn execution , oik* (the can/ , ) 
died m tlx* join ne\ to ( ’ah utla , Puliadu. 
Peg and the two umltees weie ( omuutted 
to the com mol i pul ol Calcutta, w lieie the\ 
remained till liberatid undu the act ‘M 
Geo. III. cap. 7<)(l7Sl), jmxstd lor set- 
tling the (piestion of piiMhetion, ami 
wlnli contauud a spinal enactment lor 
their c.i s e, and allowed them liberty to 
»ppeal, in AJ.iy 17 HI, of winch they did 
not avail themselves. '1 lie begum, incon- 
sequence, instituted an aition in the Su- 
pieme Court, in December 17‘Mi, to i n- 
force tlu* security (5.‘i.{,(HI() i npt e-). given 
by the ( ’ompanv on 1 m half of Puh.xlur Peg 
and the two mnltees, to pio-n ute the ap- 
peal. The .‘vipicme Court fin EquitO, 
in Maicli 171)-, lestiained Imthtr pio- 
ceedings against the Company, upon pay- 
ment to the begum of the deference 1 e- 


tween the sum levied under the execution 
(47,574 rupees), and a fourth part of the 
persoa^state of Shaltbaz Beg Khan, 
estiu«pjplr -rupees. This deci- 
sion erTtirely s,e£lfcide the deeds of gift, 
con finned the Patna order, and annulled 
the judgment of the Supreme Court in the 
action. The government, in April DPS, 
du ected tlut the claims of the begum on 
Buhadur Peg Kha% should be received 
►by the jutliro ol Patna, without the usual 
ruswom, or per-contage. * 

The widow accordingly rimmed, in the 
Patna City Comt. the accumulated amount • 
ot proceeds hoin the mchals suiee 1777, 
which she icpiescnted at Ps. I,(>(i,‘)l4, 
and piayed tlut the altumiha might be 
divided, ami tlut she might loeeive her 
ono-lomth. In November l7‘J<> tlu*. suit 
was dismissed with costs, on the giound 
that tin* In gum’s claim was ol mole tlmii 
twelve ve.ns’ standing and Ilieiefort* har- 
icd by tlie t emulations ; tin* decree ol t he 
l’atiu C( unci! luvmg been made m 1770, 
and tbebcMim never having sued out e\^ 
(iition.lmt pioceedcd a must it. Noappetn 
w.is made to tin* Putin Provmei.il Comt. 

N.idna Pegmii died in May I7()H, hav- 
ing a slant tune Himvcd Buluuiiu Peg 
Kliaii. Her lights descended to Koshun 
licemn, hei sist( r and heir. She died in 
lt-07 and lu i lights descended to her two 
i-undsous, CuitchYab Kli.m and Juler Ali 
Khan, then voung and poor. In Septcin- 
hei IS 1 7, they ( omineiiecd, m the Piovm- 
eial Comt ol Patna, a suit (out ol which 
the pii sent appeal has anscn), m which 
they i l.utiu d honi the tespondents, pos- 
sessioiis ol the altunrjui lands, one-foui til 
pail, vv uh mesne piofits, and interest since 
17 17, making m the whole a sum ol Us. 

I Kl<) In November 1810, the suit 
vv as dismissed hv the Piovmei.il Comt, otl 
the giound ol lapse ol time, and ttyit the 
suit h id been dismis-.cd bv the City Court. 
The pl.nntills appealed to tlu* Sndder 
Dewanny \dawlut, wlmli annulled the 
decision ol tin Patna Piovmeial Court, 
and diiected the suit to be ciitci tamed. 
Tin* Piov meial ( ’out t accoiduigly tesiimed 
the suit and in Apul |H'', the ollieiating 
jcdgi i Mi Mliot) decided that the pio- 
ceedmgs ol tin* Patna Couneil, in 1777, 
had pidu i.dlv dt < ided that Nadiia Begum 
was enlilled to onlv a lif^intrrcst in 
the pioduee of the l..t iU, and lie dis- 
missed the suit with costs l-’ioin nils 
di cisoii, Putteli Yah Khan alone appealed 
1 o the suddei Dewanny Adawlut, and in 
June lhAj. tin* oflinatiiig judge (Mr. 
Comtney ‘smith) sustained tin* appeal, 
being «.f opinion that the right and^ptcrest 
ol a widow could notbe confined her 
intnial lilt* (and w4UDfO stated in the 
Jut mi), but that her $Urc devolved to 
lx r lu irs ; that the lands are vv ithout the 
jurisdiction of the Patna City Court, and 
th.it its decision was of no force. Another 
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judge of the Sudder Dewannv Adawlut 
(Mr. C. T. Scaly) was' of opinion, that 
the appeal should be dismissed with costs, 
on the ground that thewqfcls “(fttfidj her 
natural life” were in the decrcjpf the 
Patna Council, which was not appealed 
from, and could not now be questioned. 
The chief judge (Mr. Lcyecstor) was of 
opinion, that the reasons assigned by the 
Provincial, Court lor dismissing the suit 
were stiA&ent ; that is was conti ary to 
the regumtiontf to re-hcar a ca-c decided 
in 1790; that, whether decided or not, 
*lapse"\)f tune buried the suit; and that, 
under the former judgment, the widow 
was only entitled to a hle-interest in her 
share. The fourth judge (Mr. Dm in) 
coincided with the chic* judge, adding 
that there wal in fact no ducoidaucc 
between the fitira and the deciee ol the 
Patna Council, inasmuch as the allinmihu 
lands weie, in the opinion ol the lawyer, 
distinct from the other property The 
judgment of thccomt was that, as the 
deciee of 177b. ind 1 79(i pi eel tided it from 
cn'tenng mto the meuts of the case, 
and the plinuli l was haned l»y lapse of 
time, the appeal should be dismissed, 
the decisis ol the l’atnu Piovincial Court 
affirmed, Wld the costs of both courts be 
paid by the appellant. 

From the decision, Futteh Yub Khan 
appealed to the King in Council ; but 
dying alterw'iinls, the appeal was piosc- 
euteil by the present appellant, an Kn- 
gH^li gentleman at Calcutta, as executor 
of I 1 utlidi lab Khan. The ginunds ol 
appeal were the following — l-'nst, that 
the plaintiffs claims weie not baited by 
the piorredmgaol the Patna Conned, be- 
cause the order made m ln< does not 
profess to decide the lights now in 
question, and il it did. e.uuiot he available 
for that purpose, being \oid, ir fton ,-, is 
involving a depai line liom a known idle 
of Mahomedaii law, with respect to a 
widow’s claim, seeoi.dly, th.it the plain- 
till’s t%uns aie not bailed h\ the decision 
of <||>c Patna ( it v Com t m ] J9(>, which • 
was void tor want ol iniisdietioii, oi did 
not etleel the piosent claim, vv Inch was tor 
lands, or was founded ouu miseom eptum 
in ]">I0 < I hi w . and tlmdlv, tli.r the 
elm ’I' • me not h.und in a lapse ol time, 
"hull, aeegaLng to tin* opinion ot the 
Musiilmim (Wtois, cannot nullity a eiv il 
irht; and the government ugulation of 
hTldoes not leeogm/e time alone as a 
b.u . 

T.'ie Vtcc-('hnm'ill«i . In this case, their 
loid'hlps me ot opinion that it is not 
nreess ( «*io hear counsel tm the respon- 
dents0of thev li iv o all agieed that, m any 
way of putting the case, the appellants are 
buried by length of time, ace, u.iing to the 
terms of the icgidafions ol the govi rument 
of lithe appellants think that they 

can heir ilami on the Mahonn dan 



law of inheritance, independently of the 
arguments that have been drawn from the 
construction attempted to be put on the 
words of the decree of 1777, then it 
appears that Nadira Begum died in the 
year 1798; and there is no reason what- 
ever why her heirs u ug |it not have bi ought 
their suit prior to 1817. But if 

they put their case the ground that, 
by the decree of 1777, 'she is to be con- 
sideted as having acquired a right to the 
fourth p,ut ot the inheritance of her hus- 
band, we must look at the terms of that 
deciee. Now the decree of 1777, as it is 
set out in the printed papers, directs 
“ that as to the Altumglm melials, Bahadur 
Khan shall, on the part of AulumUeg.hold 
and keep possession and occupation of 
them, hud shall annually give to Muslim* 
mailt Nadira Begum, during her natural 
lito, tin ee shares ot twelve, as aforesaid, 
from the produce of them and it is re- 
maikahle that, on looking at the ease rc- 
tei i cd to by the counsel tm the appellants, in 
Macnaghten’s Adauiut Reports * between 

Omni Khan and Moohummiul Khan 
and others,” which was a cause between 
the heirs of Aulum Beg, there seems to 
be a translation from the Fersian of that 
very decree of 1777, which represents 
that the Altmngha, according to custom, 
was to be delivered over to the eJiarge 
of Bahadur Klian, who was to allow 
the widow one-loiuth of the produce for 
bet maintenance. 

Their louMnps are therefore of opi- 
nion, that, upon the fine eoustmciion of 
til. (fence ol 1777, Bahadur Khan was 
to In- considered asonlv the depositary or 
agntt ol Aulum Beg who was the heir 
ot the deceased husband ol Nadnu Be- 
gum, liable ro tin 1 obligation to pay to 
hoi. f«>r lit 1 ! hie only, the produce of one* 
Ininlli of the iiiheiitam e ; and it is plain, 
upon looking at what took place in the 
ease of the dispute between the heirs of 
Aulum Beg, that the right ot her heirs 
to inheiit, alter the expiration of her life, 
novel was m any way acknowledged, 
'llicii loidslnps aie of opinion, that the 
regulation ol 179/1 directly applies to this 
( i "0 , ami it is impossible to bung this 
oi-c within the fourth section ot the re- 
gal, turn ot 180.7, because it cannot be 
tiuly said that Biihadin KIihii was mort- 
gagee or depositary tor Nadira Begum, 
othnvvise than as he was subject to pay 
to lici one-fourth ol the proceeds during 
her life; and this being their loidships* 
opinion, the consequence is, that the 
deciee of t he couit below must be af- 
fn uu'd. As it appears, however, that 
thei o was some variance in the opinions 

* .1.1 Macnaghtcn, 10fl. The extracts from the 
pront. lings of tin* Patna Provincial Council, 
mi Itu- IKI Sion 111 question, are set out verbatim 
i>i th«' .lUiic i ttf, from a copy furnished from 
thi It if.M ci gee at i alcutta In the secretary to 
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of the judges of the court below, and of to be cited. Tlje Provincial Court, 
tbe reasons upon which the judgment ap- t 
pealed against was ultimately given, w$t- 
are of opinion that it should be affirmed" 
without costs. 

Mr. Scryt. Spankir observed, that as 
the suit had been ea rn ed op by the East- 
India Coinpiiiy, otSpfc part of the re- 
spondents, at tfteiflgestion of the Privy 
Council, they augW’tb reco\er their costs 
from the respondents. A doubt might 
exist on the sublet, as they had under- 
taken this suit betoie the passing of the 
last Privy Council Act. 

The court lecoiumended u petition to 
be pie&entedon the subject. 

January Gift. 

Raja Haunun Chult Sn ig, Appellant; 

Koomer Gun%heam Sinn (heir to Rafu Ami- 
& ul Sliiji and RntV'C lihuddorun), despon- 
dent. Tins was an appeal fiotn the Sad- 
der Dew .may Adawlut, in Bengal. The 
subject of the suit is the tight to the zeiuin- 
dary or talook of Roliroh Kiill.iun, in the 
Dude ceded teiritory. Rajah Koostil Smg 
(a Rajpoot), the late zeninulai or talook- 
dar, died in 1775, without male issue, 
lie hail six vvivfb, two of whom mii vised 
linn, Ranee Chundei liuiise and Ranee 
IJliuddoiuu. The appellant was adopted 
by the senior widow (Chumler Utilise), 
with the pimty of the jiimoi, and became 
heir to the zemmdary. In I HOI, the terii- 
tory, tn which Rohioh was meliided, was 
ceiled to the Companv, .dioul which time 
Ranee Chutichr Rim e dud \\ hen a in w 
bottkinent took place in 1XOI-5, R nice 
lihuddorun laid claim to the /emindai \ , 
and in collusion with Koomer Suddun 
Sing, the appellant's agent, got it enteied 
in her name and granted an under-lease of 
it to Koomer Chtindun Sing, Koomer 
Suddun Sing’s son. The appellant peti- 
tioned the revenue board to be reinstated, 
and in 1808 obtained a judgment in his 
favour, in a suit instituted by the ranee, 
in May 1810; but being still kept out of 
possession, tbe appellant was compelled to 
proceed m fauna puupnis, in the 1’iovm- 
cial Court of Bareillv, against the ranee 
and Koomer Chundun Smg, to recover 
possession. The defendants’ answer to the 
suit, pleaded that the adoption of the ap- 
pellant was not regular and legal ; that the 
nankar allowances of government were 
made to the defendants, the appellant 
being the manager only of the estate, the 
collections of which lie embezzled, so that 
the ranee was obliged to take the estate 
under her own name. Amongst the evi- 
dence, were the answers of the pundits of 
the Zillnh Court of Bareilly, to tbe ques- 
tions as to the nature of a t/j as well as a 
zetnindary; whether they are divisible on 
the death of the possessor ; w licthcr they 
are devisable, and what is the line of suc- 
cession. The answers aic too voluminous 


1813, dismissed the claim of the plaintiff 
( a PP§Rfi$* on the ground that his adop- 
tion w*fcpot H&jtar and legal, for if it 
had b^P, he would have obtained posses- 
sion at first of the whole laj, which is not 
subject to partition, vvhetens, he entered 
into the lioh roll talook only. The np. 
pellant appealed to the Sudder Dewanny 
Adawlut. During the piotnwtfdinipiuy 
of this com t, relative to a r&jj|fy dis- 
covered amongst the pioceedmgs and an 
abstraction of documents, the ranee^lied, 
when three claims wete made to her sue- * 
cession, one by the appellant, one b\ the 
respondent, and the other by one Ruttun 
Sing the respondent claimed on the 
ground of a lawful marriage between 
Koostil Smg, the late laja, and Rime 
Blind donut (a Raipootni of the Gchlnte 
tube) alter the Guild irv.i form. Thu 
introduced another question, vvhuhei, 
should the appellant's claim by adoption 
fail, the icspondeiu's motliu’s iiuuiiage 
was good. The Suddei Dewanny Ad iw- 
lut, after taking the opinion of pundit* 
and genealogists, in August 1817, con- 
fumed the decision of the lhovmcial Court 
of Appeal, disallowing the chips of tho 
appellant, and adjudged the right of suc- 
cession to the piop'itv of U jt Koostil 
Smg and It mee Bhiiddoitiu to the respon- 
dent. 1'ioin this decision the appellant 
appealed to the King in Council, on the 
giouiul that no sufficient anthonty h,\^ 
been pioduced to show that his adoption 
w.is invalid ; that h s c I'liiu is cortohoialed 
hv tlie conduct of the lance and Im agents 
ill lespect to the* foiged papuwftm] l,y the 
opinion of the zemmdais, and lhattheie 
is a delect m the icspondcut’s proof of his 
motlier’s mairiage. 

The argument commenced ou the 1st 
and ended on the 3d Januury. 

Sir Jas . Faike, this day, delivered their 
lordships’ judgment. The two parts of 
the decree of the Sudder Dewanny Adaw- 
lut required a distinct consideration 1 * Ai 
tO the first, the only question was, vclicllrcr 
the appellant had established a right to tho 
/emindaiy as against the lance, and in 
deciding that question, the alleged tnle of 
the now respondent must he ountt* it 
had never been proved, as aXut in (he 
cause, that the deceased rajavPd a child, 
the picscnt lespondeiit. The whole ques- 
tion turned on the alleged adoption and its 
validity. 

Their lordships did not question the 
doctrine contended for by the appellant, 
that uninterrupted and undispute^ 
session, lor a long period of l 
stunted sufficient puma June cvidcmVof 
title. Whether such a pqwessioo had been 
proved in this case, on the part of Ilainnm 
Chull Sing, was very doubtful ; butT 
lordships thought it unnecessary n" 
amine the c. deuce of it m detail, befl 
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assuming that the possesion pa proved, 
it was perfectly char, upon the plaintiff's 
own shewing, that s u'fh pAyssjon was 
referralde to his alleged* title b/^tfoption, 
and to that alone : if th&e was no such not, fe.r this purpose, a party to the cause; 
title, the possession availed nothing. hut the appellant should have been al. 

Of the fact of an adoption hy the senior lowed to retain possession as far as that 
widow', tli^re could be no doubt, and court was concerned, . and the executive 
therefore the question, on tins bunch of government should^iave been allowed to 
the case, was reduced to the simple point, continue or take awajthe title which it 
whotjbMtf it was a valid one. It might here had given. The court below had not the 
be admitted, on the assiri ptmn of pi oof right to determine the question of title of 
of j^ing possession, that any piesumptum a third person, for it was not the question 
of fact should be in favour of its validity, in the cause; that part of their decree, 
and that the (,«hv of proving its invalidity which had that effect, must therefore he 
ought to lie on the otliei side. reversed, and the executive government 

Their louMups had to di tide this point would deal with the possesion as it 
with the means of ini >rmation thev undd thought lit. 

obtain from the native autl.oi ilns m the The decree was partly affirmed and 
court below and the text-books cited m partly level sed without costs. 


possession of some sort, by lawful autho. 
lity, that title should not have been di s . 
turhed by the decree of the Sudd^r Court 
establishing the right of another, who was 


the argument and they were Imund not 
to advise the reversal of the device of the 
StiddcrDevvanny Adawlut, unless the) were 
satisfied it was wiong, espieiall) .is the 
judge of th.it court must necess.nily have 
more information on the subpit than most 
of their lordships. Upon a full c misiilerj- 
tion of the authorities, then loidsliips we le 
of opii^jpi th.it they could not come to the 
’’Conclusion that the decision of the court 
below was wrong. Without pri tending 
to decide what is the law m otlur dislikls 
of India, their loidsliips lelt hound to s.tv 
that, m this paiticiil.ir distnct, upon the 
amhoiities brought forvv ml m tins parii- 
Culai case, they must pronounce that the 
law letjiiued the direction ol the husband 
in older to the validity ol an adoption at 
all events, they could not say that it did 
not, which they must do m ordci to re- 
verse the judgment. 

It was deal fiom the evidence, that no 
such authoitty was given by the husband 
ill tins ease . no one pleading in docuuu lit, 
in any stage ol the case, suggested that 
such an aciiiioi ity was given. Tluir loul- 
hlilus, theiefore, thought, upon this view 
p/^he law, that the .uloptn 11 was invalid, 
wul therefore that the title wlmli rested 6n 
that adoption, and was the foundation of 
the piesent suit, was invalid , ami that so 
much of the device of the couit below 
im" he alb i tiled. 

'Ihe second part of the device, which 
estnblikh4RliO light of the respondent to 
the remindary, could not, m their Im el- 
ships’ judgment, be suppoited. It was 
contended that the appellant had no in- 
terest in that p.ut ol the decision, anil 
could not be heard to complain of it ; (nit 
ill txuth lie had, at least it was not clear 
tl^ine had not, some interest . if he had 
acquired no right to the possession, sub- 
sequent to that right upon winch he 
founded his plaint, lie could perhaps hive 
li.^no •you ml to complain of a decision 
.wiwh, utter negativing lus claim, .turn tel 
ilia* of another. Hut as he acquired a 


January Till. 

Thf Hank of Ihmjal, Appellants, the 
Vast- India Company, Respondents. This 
vv.is an appeal limn a norsint given in 
June lH'll, m the Supicmc Court, Cal- 
cutta * The 1 plaint was ongmally filed in 
Deevmhcr l Sill, and the cause was tried 
in lVbruaiy lH.'iO, when a vet diet was 
found tor the* pl.uutills on certain counts, 
with leave lor defendants to move fora 
nonsuit 01 a new trial The court, with 
consent ot p.u tie’s, afte'i waiels set aside 
the verdict, and a new tnal was granted, 
with leave Im plaintitls to amend their 
plaint, defendants ngrcving to admit a 
demand and iclusal ol mteiest on till) 
tin e‘i* piomissoiy notes in epiestion, wliieli 
weie loigcel ('umpany’s paper paid into 
the bank ol Hengul, a eoipoiation exist- 
ing mule>r a eh, liter gi, luted, with the 
authoiit) ol I’ailiament, h\ the Governor 
Geiiei.il in Cornu d, in Island in which 
the Company me laige sha) ('holders. 
The deelaiation emilmns counts upon the 
sewe'ral piomissoiy notes (w Inch are truns- 
lei table hj ciidoiscincntj, alleging them 
to he such , that the plauitills were en- 
elot sees, and alleging piomises to pay the 
mteiest; together with counts for mo- 
ney had and received. The fact of the 
foi genes was ideally pioved, but the ap- 
pellants endeavoured to fix upon f he re- 
spondents a distinct liability to pay the 
interest upon the notes, on the ground 
that they had been authenticated and pro- 
nounced to he genuine by an officer of 
the respondents ; and that the appellants 
had advanced tlu ii money upon the notes, 
umi had heeomc the endoisces, upon the 
faith ol that representation. As the mi- 
lUite details ol the ease are so fully given 
in the reports relened to in the note, it 
is unneecssaiy to repeat them here. 

The appellants sought a reversal of 
the' judgment ot the Supreme Court at 
C.Jcutta, ami that the lule for entering a 

♦ See \ ols. iv. p. 1/7, \. pp. 183, 185. 
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.-erdict for the plaintiffs, should be made respondents to nmnnrt #i» • « • . 
Zlute, for the following ,*«. , *.■ • T& 

cau"i‘, in the case ot an individual trader, “*-*■ - - r - ^ ve ueen 

a statement made by him to a party who 
advances money on the faith of that state- 
inent, that a negociable instrument, pur- 
porting to be made by his authority, was 
so made, is as bindjtnftas an original au- 
thority to the of the instrument 
would have been, 'and renders it wholly 
unmatenal whether such oiiginal autho- 
rity existed or not ; secondly, because the 
mutteis m evidence amount to such a 
statement of the defendants, that the 
notes m question were made by their nu- 
tboiity : lastly, because the Company 
have no pmdege, hy act ot Parliament 
or otherwise, to resist the performance 
of obligations, winch, m law and good 
faith, would be binding on the individual 
trader. 

The reasons assigned hy the respon- 
dents, m Mippuit of the older ot the 
Supreme Coui t, are these - first, that the 
notes were pioved to be foigcries, and 
the alleged authentication or acknow- 
ledgment of their genuineness, by Mr. 

Oxboiough, was not binding upon the 
lespomlents, inasmuch as lie acted with- 
out autlionty, secondly, that the notes, 
assuming them to he valid, do not con- 
stitute a legal contract with all the reme- 
dies incident then-to, hut debentures 
.u know lodging an obligation to the bol- 
der by the state, being issued lor the 
public scivK e, upon the public credit 
ot the goveinment, and eoueein the le- 
spondents m then political capacity only, 
in wind) thej aie m,t amenable to the 
Supremo Comt; lastly, that ll the appel- 
lants should obtain a veidiet and sue out 
execution, proas. must beoxeeu’ed upon 
the revenues ot India, oi the eommetcml 
property ot the ('ompany , whcieas, the 
notes having been i.Micd lor political 
objects, the Company’s eomineinal eth ets 
are not liable tlieieto, and process can- 
not go against the tevenues of India, by 
reason ot the public inconvenience tbiMiee 
accruing, and because it would mtei lere 
with the specific appropriation ot those 
revenues by law. 

The aigument commenced on the 5th, 
and ended on the 7th Januuiy, when 
Tfafe Kight Hon. Thomas Erskine deli- 
vered the judgment of their lordships. 

He observed that the appellants’ claim 
rested upon the assumption that the re- 
spondents had, through Mr. Oxboroughas 
their agent, admitted that the notes were 
issued hy them, and it was conceded in 
the argument that, without such acknow- 
ledgment, the appellants made out no 
case at the trial. But their lordships 
were of opinion that Mr. Oxhorough’s 
authority had not been sufficiently prov- 
ed, and therefore forbore to call upon the 
Asto(.Joi<r. N. S. V’ol. 1 3 No r ><). 


9|4he respondents by the Gover- 
. . J 1 ™ Cowncil, and to have been 
signetlfTy >lr. jKolt Mackenzie, as go- 
vernment secrlUry, winch appeared to 
have been the invariable form of nil pro- 
missory notes issued by the Company in 
India. Without discussing the question, 
whether it was competent for the Com’ 
pany to have made such ueoutmot through 
the agency* of any other persons^ it was 
sufficient that theie was no evidence of 
then having ever exercised such a j-uwer; 
and, theietorc, looking at the icsjioiideiits 
in the light in which they have been 
viewed by the counsel for the appellant, 
simply as a commeieial linn, the Gover. 
nor General in Council must he consider- 
ed as the only agent authorized to make 
and issue pionussoiy notes on bclialt ot 
the Company in Indie, and the socrotaiy 
to the Goveinment as the only agent ap- 
pointed to sign them, until some evpi ess 
autlionty to othcis be pioved. 

It had been as-uined, bovvevu, that 
the Company had delegated to other and' 
uifciior olheers the duty and power ot as- 
cei tinning and coitilyiiig the authenticity 
ot such notes, and that they tlgheby in- 
dneetly nir.iiou/.cd another departirent to 
pledge the Company’s responsibility upon 
noti's not oi iginally made and issued by 
the Gov ci nor General m Couiinl. Con- 
ceding, lor the sake ot aigument, that it 
was competent lot them to do so, it re- 
quned clear and cogent evidence to pi ova 
the impiohahlc (act, that they had repos, 
ed m an mleiior olluer the power ot in- 
volving them hi unlimited tespoiMhihty, 
not only by a f.aiidulent misrepi estima- 
tion but by an bom --t mistake, or careless 
in. u nu. icy, when they had guarded the 
oiiginal issue oi the notes by sneli high 
and loimal sanctions. To tiy the truth 
of this assumption, the tune when, and 
the cnnimslaiices uudei wlncli, tins au- 
thority was supposed to have bcciugou- 
Jelled, wne to he con-ideied, ana 
evidence adduced to prove it. Mr. ux- 
horough piofessed to have derived it 
th.oiigh Mr. Wood, the accountant-gc* 
ncral, in IH^. But it wits nnp^ihle, 
from the evidence, to believe tjiat Mr. 
Wood intended by bis mstaictions that 
bis clerk should, by affixing Ws initials to 
these notes, do more than ecrtily that, 
upon comparison, they corresponded with 
the entries in the register, which, it was 
not suspected, at the time, would not 
utford a sutfinent test ; and, although 
from the discovery of fabricated notes, a 
closer inspection was '•ubsequenrtyTound 
necessary, it was not pretended that Mr. 
Oxburougli received any more extensive 
general authority lrom Mr. Wood. It 
appeared to their loidsfnps, (roiA the 

fii; 5 * 
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wliole evidence, Ihut (lie only authority 
given, or intended to be given, to Mr. 
Oxborougli by Mr. Wood, was to certify 
tlmt tbe notea corresponded wit^the en- 
tries in the register. If any doubtTemain- 
cd, it would be removed by reference to 
the .correspondence between Mr. Wood 
nnd the Government, which clearly point- 
ed to this m the only duty contemplated 
by Mr Wood or sanctioned by the Go- 
vernor General. 

But It had been contended that, al- 
though Mr Wood may never have in- 
tended to give Mi. Oxboiough the power 
he supposes to have been contencd upon 
him, hem fact exercised it, and tlieieloic 
the Company must be responsible lor the 
acts of their agent. But coiisideiing Mr. 
Oxhoiough’s situation and duties in the 
olliee, -to hcareli the icgister,— the aigu- 
ment domed bom the piaetiee lost all 
weight. A eopy ol the letter authorizing 
the lee, which was hung up m theolhee, 
would have satisfied any person loi what 
purpose the tee was icquiml, and no 
instance had been proved ol the Com- 
pany’s having ieeogm/( d Mr. Oxbo- 
imigh’s authority, by acting on lu*» ccitifi- 
eate. without blither scrutiny. 

Their 7 lordship’s were, therefore, of 
opinion, that no authonty was in fact 
given to Mr. Oxborougli, and that the 
Company wcio not responsible tor any 
erroneous opinion toimed by him or by 
the Bank ot Bengal, as to the extent ot 
his authority; and they atbimed the 
judgment of the com t below; but, in de- 
ference to the opinion of the learned judge 
who dissented Irom that judgment, they 
athrmed it w ithout costs. 

Januunj iHh. 

Cnjice A foh it n ThaLm uinl ol/wi s, Ap- 
pellants ; Hujii llnd/iiinul, Respondent.— 
This was an appeal fiom the Sudder De- 
wanny Adawlutm Bengal. The respon- 
dent, in 1780, suer ceded to the zemmd.iry 
ofdCinagepoie, ill the ptonnee of Be- 
■arW Being a minor, his molhei, the 
widow of the preiedmg zemindar, was 
icq ui red by the goui linienl, as usual, to 
•nomuirtte a dew an, oi manager, on behalf 
of lifr sou, She appointed hoi elder bro- 
ther, J.t.ukiram Sing, dewan, and autho- 
rized Suilappiul Sirtar to continue in his 
capacity otchief vakeel at Caiuitta ; wlueli 
appointments were eonlirmed In govorn- 
ment in 17S0. In 1785, the assessment 
due from the zemindaiy falling into ur- 
rear, to avoid a sale of the zemindary, the 
dewan and vakeel obtained from Naram 
Tbakoor anil Batnrnsscy Gliose, money- 
lenders’ at Cabutta, n loan of Sa. Rs. 
70,000, at twelve per cent, for which a 
bond was given, to be discharged in lour 
mouths. The obligor being unable to 
dn»4fcfirge the bond at the end of twelve 
A * 


months, a fresh bond, with the interest 
which bad accrued, wa§ granted by the 
dewan and vakeel (the respondent being 
still a minoi], to a Mr. Eedlip/a trusty 
for the original lenders (he having, it }g 
alleged, no interest in the same), it being 
thought that tbe remedy on the bond would 
be thereby facilitated. 'The bond being un. 
discharged in 17110, a suit was instituted 
in the Zillah Court of JQinagcporc against 
the icspondcntby tbe appellants, sons and 
repit sentdtives of Naiaiu Tbakoor and 
Banin as^ey (those, to lecover principal 
and interest, which was dismissed with 
co<-ts, on the grounds that the bond con- 
tained no icfcience to the zemindary or 
the defendant; that the plaintiff had sued 
other parties, who are responsible, and 
that tin* defendant was a minor. The 
appellants appealed to the Provincial 
Couit of Moorsbedabad, which, in 17‘J8, 
level sed the decree of the Zillah Court, 
coiisideiing that, as the money was paid 
into the treasury ot the zemindary, it was 
liable; and ordeied the respondent to pay 
to the appellants (>’(), iUX) tupees of prin- 
cipal, with intei est and costs. The re- 
spondent thereupon appealed to the Sud- 
der Dewanny Adawlut, which, upon the 
same evidence, in December 17‘i<), re- 
versed tbe decree of the Provincial ('ourt, 
and confirmed tint of the Zillah Court, 
on the giouiul that the appellants were 
(stopped Irom lecovcrmg the money by 
Jud. Reg. of 5th July J78], which re- 
(junes the previous sanction of the com- 
mittee olTcvenue to legalize such a trans- 
action, nnd piolnbits any such engagement 
between a zemindar and a European, 
and then was in I’oice, 1’iotn tins decision 
tbe appellants appealed to the King in 
Council, on the gi omuls that the i emu- 
lation of l"8l has not application to the 
Mibjcit of this suit, and that it was icpealid 
in 17 ( >0. 

The argument commenced on the dth, 
and ended on the 5th January. 

Sir John liomni/utt , this day, delivered 
judgment. Then lordships were of opi- 
nion, that the evidence laid before the 
Provincial Court sufficiently established, 
that the sum of CO, (KH) rupees was ad- 
vanced by the prisons whom the appellants 
represent, and received into the treasury 
ot the government on account of the Ictit 
due liom the zemindary of Raja Radhanat, 
and that this sum must be taken to have 
been advanced not to Janikiram and Su- 
danund Sircar, ip their individual caps, 
city, but us manager and vakeel of the zf» 
mmdary ; and, consequently, according to 
thp native law of India, became the sub- 
ject of demand upon the zemindar. If 
the money advanced in 1785 was advanced 
on account of the zemindary, the joint and 
several bend given in the ensuing year 
would not vary the nature of the loan or 
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dischaige the liability of ihe zemindar, , 
Jf it be, therefore, established that the 
money wm borrowed on account of the 
zemiodary, and paid to the government on 
that account, the bond given hy Sudanund 
Sircar to a purchaser for the lenders in 
the English form, for the purpose of ena- 
bling them to enforce the personal en- 
gagement of the Vakeel in the Supreme 
Court, would not deprive the lenders of 
their right to sue the zemindar in the 
Mofnssil courts. 

The remaining point was, whether the 
regulations of 1781 and 1787, deprived 
the appellants of their right to sue the 
respondent in 1706. There was nothing 
in either regulation, which, either in their 
terms or spirit, appeared to their lordships 
to make it illegal for a zemindar to con- 
tract a debt, or for any other native to 
take ao obligation from a zemindar, with- 
out the consent of the officers of revenue • 
such an obligation, if it pioceeded on u 
valuable consideration, would be bind- 
ing upon the conscience of the zemin- 
dar, and the demand and payment would 
be equally legal, ns if such consent had 
been obtained and legislerod, though no 
conn of justice might have jurisdiction to 
entbice the right . whatever may have been 
the notions of public policy upon winch 
the native mints were for sometime re- 
strained from taking cognizance of stub 
transactions, these notions had not been 
deemed well-founded, since the artules of 
the regulations had been expressly laimd- 
ed in 17%’ 

Their lordships were of opinion, that 
the decree of the Suddir Dcwaimy Adavv- 
] ut should he reversed, and that court he 
diiceted to affirm the decision of the Pro- 
vincial Court; but as a difference of opi- 
nion had prevailed amongst the courts 
below, each paity should hear Ins own 
costs of appeal. 

M1SCRM-ANKOIN. 

ADoiniON ot nn. 1‘ii.i.KiM r,\\. 

The Report of the Society for 1’ioiiiot- 
ing Christian Knowledge contains the 
following passage — 

‘‘Another obstacle to the progress of the 
Gospel in India is now about to be re- 
moved. Lnst year the Society memo- 
rialized the East- India Company respect- 
ing the encouragement given to idolatry 
t in its most disgusting tor ms, l>y the pil- 
grim-tax, and hy the countenance other- 
wise given to it hy the anthoni^ra in 
India. All, theteforc, who took an inter- 
est in that mondial, and who feel anx- 
ious that our oriental empire should he 
freed from the thraldom of a degrading 
superstition, will rejoice to hear that the 
Court ol Dim Imi- have sent out an mdei 


to suppress the pilgrim-tax, and to pre 
Tent in future all encouragement of idol 
atry government, 

“ Tlfo concluding part of the order sent 
out by the Court of Directors, will show 
what are the points to which the atten- 
tion of the Indian government is to be 
directed ; and it is highly hopfouruble to 
the body from whom it emanated. 

“ 1. That the interference of British 
functionaries in the interior manaiS^tmcnt 
of the native temples, in the customs, 
habits, and religious proceedings ol their 
priests and attendants ; in the arrange- 
ment of their ceremonies, rites, and festi- 
vals, generally in the conduct of their 
interior economy, shall cease 

‘ 2. That the Pilgrim ■ Tax '•hall every- 
where be Polished. 

“ 3. That fines and offerings shall no 
longer be considered ns somces ol reve- 
nue hy the Bntisli government, and they 
shall, consequently, no longer he collected 
or received by the savants ol the Eust- 
India Company 

“ t. That no savant of the East India 
Company shall heiealtci he engaged in 
the collection, or management or cus- 
tody of mo. ues in the uatuic ol fines or 
offcimge, under whatsoever name they 
may he known, oi m whatever manner 
obtained, or whether furnished in cash 
or in kind. 

“ l hat no servant ol the East India 
Company shall lieiealrer derive anv emo- 
lument icsiilting hum the ahove-uten- 
turned oi any snuil.u sources. 

‘ <i. Tlut, in all matters i elating to 
their temples, then worship, their li'sli- 
vals, then religious pi act ices, and their 
ceiemoni.il oh-eivaiices, our native sub- 
jects be left entiicly to themselves. 

“ That in evmyc.iso m winch it has 
been lounil necessary to lain and keep 
up a police Imee, specially with a view to 
the peace and security ol the oi j 

the vvoisliippei^siicli police shall liCTciiHn 
be maintained and made available out ol 
the gcneial icvenucx of the country. 

“ Much caution and many gradations 
may he neecss ry in acting on tlfc con- 
clusions at which we have arrived Among 
other concomitant incasuuw ‘'Uch expla- 
nations should he given to the natives as 
shall satisfy them that, so far horn aban- 
doning the principles ol a just tolcintiou, 
the Bntisli Government is lesolved to 
apply them with nunc ‘•niipulous ac- 
curacy than ever, and that this pioccedmg 
is, in truth, no iiioic than a lecurrcnce 
toth.it state of leal neutrality, Irorii which 
we ought iicvci to have departed. Nor, 
in enjoining only a gradual approach to 
the dcsiied end, do vve exclude hjpm our 
\ i. w the possible cxpcdiencj ofetrinq^rue- 
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ing with some one ot the great supers? i * 
tious establishments, and of extending 
the improvement to tip rest, only in the 
event of the complete success of the first 
experiment. All this process, however, 
we leave to he regulated by the judgment 
and experience of our Governor-general 
in Council^ who we are persuaded, will 
carry our views into effect with nil pru- 
dent aftd practicable expedition.” 


FOURTH MtMBFft OK C'OUM II. FOR INDIA. 

On the 8th January, a Court of Direc- 
tors was held at the East- India House, 
when T. H Macaulay, Esq., M.P., was 
sworn in as fourth oidimiry member of 
the council of India. Mr. Macaulay 
afterwards dined with the Directors at the 
City ot London Tavein. 


FIIKB TRADE IN 001)9. 

A few days since certain eminent ma- 
nufuctuieis ot figures, in St. Paul’s 
Church-yaid, shipped off for India and 
the Ganges no less than 500 newly-ma- 
niifactined idols (false god-0 lor sale. 
The profits expected from this pious fraud 
are supposed to be sufficient to make the 
Christum merchants happy lor the re- 
mainder ol their days. Two missionaries 
go nut in the ship which is to convey the 
idols to the place ot destination. Thus 
the miseiuble natives of India will re- 
ceive their “ bane and antidote.” — M tun- 
ing Herald. 

CARS’ A TIC STOl K. 


iht. 

they would not moke aft]? Anther contact, 
for the service of tiie island.f— /0 /4£ / wl 

Paper. 

HR MACQUEKN. 

Mr Thomas Potter Macqueen, late 
M.P. for Bedfordshire, has purchased 
an extensive lot of land in New South 
Wales, on which he lias gone to reside, 
for the purpose of cultivating the same, 
and also to assist in the establishment of 
a whale-fishery in that part ot the woild. 
— London Paper. 

1)UTV ON RRITISH VFSSM.S TRADING TO 
CHINA. 

At a meeting of the Subscribers to 
the Master-Mariners’ Society, at North 
Shields, on the 20th January, Mr. M. 
Hell, M. P., the chairman, observed: 
“ I have been informed that memorials 
from Newcastle-upon-Tyne and Tyne- 
mouth have been forwarded to the Board 
of Trade with reference to the 8th clause 
of the China Trade Act, whereby his Ma- 
jesty is empow ered to levy certain duties 
on vessels trading to China, for the pur- 
pose ot defraying the expense of consular 
establishments there If tins impost is to 
be levied lor that purpose, and m the 
manner specified by the act, I would ask 
any rational man il it can he said th.it the 
China tiadc is thrown open t it a boon is 
eonfeired on the Bnt.’sli trade? 1 would 
lather say the conti ary, and that addi- 
tional advantages have been thus thrown 
into the hands of loieign competitors.” 


Horn Intelligence, 


East -I ml hi //..mw, Pee. .*](>, 18:H — 
Tile Court of Diicetnrs lime given notice 
that the Pour per Cent. Carnatic Stock, 
registered in London, will be discharged 
at this house on the 5lh of July next, (tom 
which day the interest thereon will cease ; 
undj^jM the aggieg.ite of principal and 
interest of such stock that will become* due 
on tbe said .Gtli of July will be discounted 
at the rate of three per cent, per annum to 
the parties entitle cl to it, upon their oink- 
ing application for that pm pose nt tbe 
Auditor’s office in this house, between the 
5th of January and the 1st of March next. 


sr, ilEt h N A . 

A report has been in circulation, that 
on account of some informality in the new 
India Bill, his Majesty’s Government are 
not prepared to take possession of the 
island ; and that in consequence some 
overtures have been made to the East. 
I tulia Company to retain it under their 
management for a year longer, notwith- 
(he latter had given .mine that 


Til F “ tVANt.EIIsr AND MISCILIANEA 
SINK'S. ” 

In consequence of i .presentations made 
by the Citholic clergy of Macao to the 
J’oitugoose government, the authority of 
the Sc lei l Committee at Canton was in- 
voked to suppress the publicUion called 
the Erantph-'t ami Mnc< llanva Sum a, and 
orders ale said to have been issued to for- 
bid tbe appearance of anymore numbers 
at M icao. 

THE ARMENIAN CHUIUH. 

Tin* Report of the Society for Promoting 
Chiistiaii Knowledge contains the follow- 
ing pirticulars respecting the Armenian 
chinch in India : 

“Another circumstance connected with 
Bishop’s College has occurred, which is 
likely to be attended with important re- 
sults, in the renewal of that friendly cor- 
respondence with the Armenian church, 
winch was interrupted by the death of 
Bishop Ilebcr. That lamented prelate 
admitted, « 1 j foingu theological student, 
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l c on of the Armenian church, named 
Mesrop David, who had come from 
Mount Ararat to India, in attendance 
upon one of the bishops of his church. 
I'lus young ecclesiastic pursued his stu- 
dies with diligence and success, ami ob- 
tained both from Bishop Ileberanil Prin- 
cipal Mill strong testimonies of approba- 
tion. Before he left the college, lie com- 
pleted a translation of the English liturgy 
into the Armenian language, which is now 
in the press. After leaving India lie went 
into Persia, and established a flourishing 
school at Iulpha, near Ispahan, but being 
annoyed by the Persians lie removed into 
Armenia, and settled at the celebrated 
monastery of Etehmiazm, where he has 
been appointed Professor of Alts m the 
college, and Vice Secretary to the Arme- 
nian Patriarch. A correspondence has 
now been entered into with him, which 
is likely to open a beneficial communica- 
tion between the society and the \ lineman 
and other Oriental churches. lie is en- 
gaged in translating into his native lan- 
guage such works as are likely to promote 
Chilian knowledge among lus countiy- 
men, and to maintain the independence 
ol his church against the encroachments 
ot the See ot Rome In tlie^o labdhis 
the Society will no doubt he picpared to 
aid him with its means and influence . 
and thus may hope to assist in rekindling 

nit zeal, and m ictlectmg back some 

portion of that pure gospel light which 
oiigmally beamed upon our own chinch 
li out the ancient chuichcs of the East.” 
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from 46th F., to be uirj,, Pitetwn mho etch. 

13 Jun*a3). 

16th Foot (to Bengal). Bm.'W. R. L. Bennett to 
be lieut. by purch., v. Kennedy who retire#; 

II. A. Molony to be ent. by purch., v. lieoaett 
(both 24 Pec. 33). * 

2<»r/* Foot. (it» Bengal). Capt. Jump Paterson, 
from 12th F., to be capt., v. Scnhouse who ex- 
< hange.s. (31 Hex. 3.1). 

H)(A Foot, (at Mauritius). Eus. H. M. Tumor to 
be lieut. by purrh., v. Foskey who retires: and 
Goo. Bro \n to be ena. by pureh., v. Tumor (both 
31 Dec. 3.1). 

4f>rA Foot, (at Madran.) W. G. Hare, M.n., tol>e 
assist, surg., v. Campbell prom, m .V>th F. (27 
Dec. 3.1'. 

40(A Foot, (m Bengal). Hugh Pearson to lie e-tu. 
by purch., v. Baker who retires (1.1th July .11).— 
Capt. Win. Elliott, from h. p. unattached, to be 
rapt., v. Wm. I mn.iu, who exch., rer. iiif. (in 
.1 in. ,14.)— (’apt. (’ Gregory, from h. p.;g>th regt., 
to be rapt., v. Elliott, ipp. to 37th regt. (17 do.) 

Mth Foot, (at Madras . Assist. Surg John (’amp- 
bell, m D-, from 4 lib F., to lx- surg., v, Rou llcdgp 
dec. (27 Dec. 33) —Lieut. V. Browne, from h. p. 

l, 1th F., to be I lent., v. Webster, whose app. ha* 
not taken place (31 do.) 

!,~th Foot, (at Madras). Lieut James Patullo, 
from h.p. ‘i2d regt., to lie lieut., v. Gumming, whose . 
app. has not taken place- (31 Doc.13 ; P. NicoUon, 

m. d., to be assist.- urg , v. Ilemun dec. (31 do). 
r Mh Foot, (in l’e >Um). Gen. Fied. Maitland,* 

from Ceylon lligt., to be col., a. Lieut.Gcn. Sir 
Kenneth Douglas, do<. ill Dec. 1.1). 

<i ; th y,mt. 1 1-1 Coy ]cm\ Hubert Colville to lieeili. 
by pinch , v. O'Malley, app to .Id Dr. Guards 
(27lb Dec . 3.1). 1 

•HP/i boot (it Cap.- of Good Hope). Lieut. Q. 
Wolfe to lx* capt . \ Pi ach <ltc.: and Seij Maj. 
s Busby lo Ik- adj. with 1 ink of c-n,., v. Wolfe 
(both 10 Dec 3.1). 


Home lnlti licence. 


11IS MAJESTY’S FORCES IN HIE 
E A S 1’. 

niOMurioNs AM) ( ham 1 s. 

Ath L. li/'tL (it Bombay) (mint W. B. 
II mile to Ik In nt l-v puuh., \. \11ln.-. who re- 
tire-) ami II. W Kmght to be cornet, \. Ilimlo 
(lM)th 27 Dec. tt). 


(’apt. Robe, HjthFiis- leers, mappomted Military 
Secretary on the stall ot Maj.Gen. Sir W. Nuolay 
at the Mauutius 


i n ; > i \ siniTiNd. 

J.nrrh. 




1UA L Ihof.-s. (in Bengal). I uut.Win. ILxbmk 
to bo capt. by purch . v. Handle y who ntic-s, 

( nr rut Alex. \\ tlkci to be brut, by putch , v 
Itoebuik ; ami B. M. Do-nell to be coincl by 
purrh., v. Walker (all 31 l>u..M). 

13rA L. Dmg-.. (it Madras). Cornet G L Walker 
to lie lieut. by purch , v. Benson who retires ; 
and T. B. Jukson to t>e cornet by purch., 1 . 
Walker (both loth Jan. 34). 

IOTA L. Drtw. (in llcngil). G. T. W r . Pipnn to 
becornetby purrhc, v. Ellis prom, (in Jan. 341 

3d Foot. Mil Bengali. Fats. It. N. Magrath to lie 
lieut. by purch., 1 . Eustace who retires ; and \. J. 
l amcron to be eus. by purch., v. Magrath (forth 
24 Dec. 33).— Staflf \sM.st.Surg. D. Dycc.M d., to be 
assist. surg , \. \. Gibson whose app. has not taken 
place (10 Jan. 34). 

4/A Foot (in .few South Wales). Geo. Kennedy 
lo ix-ens. by purch , \. Elton who retire-, (24 Dee. 
aj). 

13tA Foot (in Bengal). Surg. D. Murrav, M.n , 


Dkc 31 1 Hoi., it, Illy ill, from Bengal loth Aug., 
,-nd Cape 'lelili O, t ; and /<»/./< v, I.Ioyd, from 
Bing.il loth \ng : Ik.iIi at Liverpool. -20. Iln- 
t, i,u mi, | ’e-iris, 1 10111 Cape ‘24lh Oct : nt Deal. — 
-_x|. (alriittn. Bowman, fiom Bengal 20 th July: 
and Mm oiinii, aampson, fiom Halnvia Ulth Sept. > 
| K ,ih nt Cowes. — 11. Jtmiii limn, M‘( levc-rty, 
from Manilla 33d lime , nt I iwtpool.— Jam. 1, 
1H ’4 ( hoi h w A- 1 1 . BrCidie, 1 10 m Bomb iy 2d Sept., 
and Cape 7th Noe.; at Deal.— 1. bubo 01, Ad- 
iliMin, from Mauritius 21th s ( .pt , off Dover — 
2. Prn >, Rutter, from Mauritius 2'/th Sept., at 
Deal — rt. Todd, from ‘Singapore 2»th 

Aug.; and Ad, loot*, Clarke , from Van Diemen’s 
Land Dth Spt. ; both nt Gravesend.— <’> Vmtula, 
Christian, from Mauritius 14lh Sept. ; in the 
(lyde— 12. h'ouo.to, , Siirllen. from Ceylon 1st 
Scpi . at" f » r .icv ml.— 1 !. '"n'u, K.-mp, from 
Bombay Mb s ( pt . ml Mn(<l'--l-‘- 
nr Joint Hi rbv . fn«M I- mb-. 2 til. s t .pt., and, 
( ,ipe .1-1)1 \<ie - 1 M 1 g-K — 30. Au>ti«n,"W 
(■ales, from H.itivn IJib \uif , and l apt 12th 
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Not. t ; at PotUraooth.— 80. Knlphah ftiAn, 

Fleming, frojn BiUvli Ifth Oct, and Cepe 84th 
Nov.! off th# W^htr43. Arab, Sparta*, from 

« 8tith Aug. t «t DaaL-84. John Taylor, 
ird, from Bombay 30th Sept, i at Liver- 
pool.— 23. Kent, Coulro, from Bomb »y 27th Sept. * 
at Deal — 2tif H.M.S. Undaunted, Harvie, from 
Colombo 2d Aug., Madras I5th kept./* Mauritius 
14th Nov., and Tape; at Portsmouth.— 211. Lwn, 
nathic, from Singapore and Batavia ; at Cowes.— 

2d. Gala ten, Tail, from Mauritius 2(Jth Oct. ; at 
Liverpool.— 27 . D aihtm^ton, Crosby, from Mau- 
ritius 5th Oit. ; at Deal. 


d\i ' 1Fm ‘ 

Maudevilic; Mr. Bird . Mr.Xhttdfi^ 4tsu Lud 
low. 

Pe» James VattUon, for Swan River : governor 
SirJamei Stirling, R.N., and family. 


Depai tuns. 


LOSS OF SllirriNG. 

The Caesar, Surflen, from London to Bengal, m 
going into Hie Mauntlus for water on the night of 
the yih Ort., grounded on the reef of the Grand 
River, bilged, and filled with w.itor. Crew and 
passengers saved, and the greater part of the cargo 
and stores M&d in a damaged stale. 


Dk( . 30. Mam, Morton, for Bombay; from 
Liverpool. — 211. Maffntt, Cromartie, for N.S. 
Wale*; from Torbay.— J a v. 4, 111)4. Neptune? 
Laimon, tor Sumatra; from Ramsgate.— C>. Ninth 
Briton, M or Ison, tor (ape, V. 1), Land, and N.S. 
Wales; from l.enh.- II. Mono, (Jill, for Bombay ; 
from Liverpool.— It. how William, Stewart, for 
Bombay; from Liverpool.— ‘I. Vestal, Taylor, for 
Van Diemen’s Land, and John Stump, Young, 
for Bio uni Bombay; both fiom Live rpool — In. 
Ht'nynl, Ritchie, tor Bengal; from Grtenork.— 
" 12. .S /Mti tan, I.u'mdtn, for Singapore and (’lima ; 
v from Liverpool. 


The Kudm a, Markie, from Bengal to Mau- 
ritius, was wrecked at Cuttack In August last. 

The Industry, Combes, from Calcutta to Mau. 
ritius, was totally lost with her cargo (grain) on 
the Mizen Sand, ldth August. 

The Samuel Brawn, Harding, from Bengal to 
Liverpool, put into the Mauritius on the flth Ort. 
nearly a c omplete wreck, having experienced dread, 
ful weather oft' the Cape early in September ; was 
obliged to cutaway mam and miazen masts (a sea 
having swept her decks), and made a quantity of 
walcr. The greater part of the cargo damaged ; 
two of thecrew draw ned. The vessel is repairing. 


► rvssrtMMis from im>i\. 

Per Charles Ketr, from Bombay ■ Mrs. Col 
Pearson; Mrs. Brodies Mrs. Adam; Miss Pearson; 
*toissn oks; George Adam, Esq, ; Master Jollire; 
five servants.— ( The following were I, aided at the 
Cape; Capt. and Mrs. Willoughby; ('apt. Ha- 
milton). 

Per Jlolert, Irom Bengal: Mr. Dry, Mr. Wil- 
kinson ; Mr. Somerville. 

P r Ihplev, from Bengal ; Lieu' Bock. 


The Una mu, Salisbury, from Liverpool for 
Cape and Algoa Bay, wa« lost near the mouth of 
the Mersey 'list Dec , and all hands, perished. 

TJJie Rum on t, Nash, which was driven on shme 
near Calcutta m May last and sold, has been got 
ofT. 

'I he Vmk, Spratlev, fiom Singapore to London, 
which put into the M imirms jij distress on th- 
3d * 1 1., lias hoi u i ondemned. 

The wreck of the Dike „j Ymk, Company’s 
ship, h is Ixmi s del at Calc utt i for Hi, 1(K) rupees. 


Pei Mary and June, fiom Mauritius Mr. Rey- 
nolds; two Masters Davie's. 

Per Lad'/ Fern sham, fiom llombav • Mcs. I it 
tie ; Mrs. Twyuam ; Mrs. Jenkins ; M qor I .(tie, 
European llegt.t Lieut. H. C. Mmse, oth N.I., 
Lieut. F. Sympson, Kuropean Itcvt. ; Lns 1’. 
Twynam, 4th N.L 

IV) if no, from Bomliay : I.ieut Wilson, 2(4 h 
N.l. ; Assist. Surg. Grey, Hominy establishment. 
ePti'Aiuh, from Beiigd. ( .ij»r . b>hn Hicks, late 
of the hud Amhei \t , \\ . It. P’ndir, Esq. 

IV) John han,, fiom till' Mauritius Capt. 
Oldest Mr. Stinks. 

F.ijh'i h d, 

Pn Sprue, •, from Hominy . Mr. W. I'udor. 

Pir (> eiitoa, from I’ciigd. Capt. C. Ingiam, 
late of theGcrm,es; Cipt.G R. Douthwnitc, late 
of the Cimu.mii. 

Per It '-renin, from .’engvl M is. **mit h ; Mr. 
Smith, civil service ; 1 i ut. Boulton; Mr.l allow. 


Ii! It ms, M \ It III \ (. i:s, AND 
DEATHS 

micriis. 

Dn.'k 1!U I- The lady of Wm. Plios. HiKiper, 
Ksq., ol the East- India House, ot a son. 

27 \t Edinburgh, the lady ot Colonel May no, 
C.B , of a son. 

Jan 2,11134. At llillhouse Cottage, North Hu 
tain, the laity ot the l(ev. Dr. George Lawru, 
Madras, of ad (lighter. 

3. \t Cork, the lady of Lieut. W. L. O’Halloran, 
Il.M. Jltth toot, of a son. 

7. \t Kensington, theladvof Major Thornton, 
late of the lJtli L. Drags., of a son. 

H. \t Leamington, the lady of C. S. Harlow, 
Esq., of a soil. 

W. In Baker Street, the lady of James Banner- 
man, Fsq , of a daughter. 


1'ASSENGI , s TO INDIA. 
fV) Duke of RoC ,ph. for Bomkn . Mr*. 
Hndlev and three* eh Mien: Mrs. Miller; Miss 
Gordon; Miss Kay*; Lieut I ladle a , Lieut. 
Miller; I’lV'. Hcnwiik; Mr. 1 hompsou ; Mr. 
McKenzie; Mr. W inchester, stngoon ; Mr. Rich- 
ards. 

^ P> i < fa utter, foi Madia* Mr Biot and fvirn'v . 
Mr. Lcgget , Mr. Hilliard. Mi. Hlagtavc. Mr. 


17- In Harley Nrreet, the lady of John Forbes, 
Esq., of a daughter. 

— \t ^pithead, on board the James IWhon, 
the l« ly of sir James Stirling, R.N., governor of 
Swan River, of a son. 

2,k At Camtlford House, Mrs. Charle# Mills, of 
a daughter. 

24 \t l Inplum Common, the lady of \ndrew 
(note, Lsq., Bengal civ il sen ice, of a diughter. 
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MAEKIAORS. 

fav .\, um. At L^Uyery. Capt. Thotoaa Rose • 
W inter, Bombay army, to Anne, third daughter 
(t f the 1-tte Rev. Charles Kendall, Vicar of Tal- 
larnl, and sigter 10 ^i tholiS Kendall, Esq., of 
Pehn, Cornwall. 

3. At Edinburgh, James Ker, Esq., of the Hon. 
E.rst-liulia Company’s servioe, Madras establish- 
ment, to Elisabeth, second daughter of Sir James 
Montgomery of Stanhope, Bart. 

At Kirkaldy, William Bogie, m.d., assistant 
surgeon Hon. E. I. Company's service, Bengal es- 
tablishment, to Barbara, eldest daughter of the 
ate Mr, Robert Rutherford, Kirkaldy. 

- At the chapel of the British* Embassy at 
Paris, Arthur Freese, Esq,, of the Madra3 uvil 
sen ice, to Eliza Charlotte, eldest daughter of 
Win. (I. Burn, Esq., captain late 3d I.t. Dragoons, 
and of Byrldeigh-house, Devon. 

11. At Dublin, Nicholas Arthur Goslm, Esq., 
of the Hon. East-India Company’s sen tee, to 
Martha Soplna, daughter of George Darling, Esq., 
( ,f North tiloucester-street. 

14. At I.yme 11 >gis, Colonel Mo. son Boyd, of 
tlm Hon. East-lndia Company’* service, to Char- 
lotte, relict of ('apt. 1. M. A. l.ucas, of the Bengal 
establishment. 

o). \t Newport, l-de of Wight, William Spencer, 
si i olid soil of the late George spaw forth, Esq., to 
lane, daughter of the late Lieut Col. Foster, of 
the Bengal establishment. 

•>, At St. Mary's, Paddington, John Thomas 
Mill) mis, Esq., second son of the late \\ flliain 
Williams, Esq., ot Pas-y Waid, Denbighshire, 
to Eh/abeth .Sophia, eldest daughter of Sir 
Bn hard Ottley. laic 4 loci Justice of Ceylon. 

-- Mr. Edward Archer, of Aituinnnt and Rox- 
ford, Western 11 iwr, \..u Diemens Land, to Si- 
simiah, eldest daughtoi ot Mr. John Moore, ot the 
( ily ltoacl. 

Latvli/. John Connvl (VMara,, F.sq., eldest son 
<>t P. O’Mar i, F.sq , of Manus, couritv of I une- 
rie k, Ireland, and iiophe w of Capt o'Connrll, of 
the lion. Evst-lndia Company’s service, to Ho- 
uma, tourth daughtcM ol Jatnen O’Brien, Esq., of 
Halhngoola, in said county. 

— Win. Thomas Christopher, Esq., of Great 
i oram Street, to Hairlctt, widow of the late 


Geovge Jama Taylor, E»q., of the Bengal civil 
service. '<& 

„ DXATlty, 

Dec. M. Capt. Hoppoer, CUK. ThU ofW* 
name has been frequently before the public. Hia 
Intimacy with Madera, one of the principal per* 
nonages at J^ooChoo, forms anagresuble and in* 
teres ting episode m the account of those islands ( 
and the skill with which he conveyed Lord Am* 
herst and his suite to Batavia in the boats of the 
Aheate, after the loss of that vessel, and his op- 
portune return on hoard of the Lion ludiaman to 
the assistance of lus comrades, must be remem- 
bered by evc-ry one acquainted with the particulars 
of their pci iluus situation. He was employed in 
all the recent expeditions fitted out by (iovernment 
to explore the Polnr Sens, in the last of which he 
commanded ll.M slop Fioy, which It uufor- 
tunalcly become necessary to abandon among the 
ice. 

21^ At Edinburgh, the infant son of Colonel 
Maync, C.B. 

3(). In London, Samuel Richardson, Esq., com* 
mauclerui the Indian Navy. 

Jan. 8, UI3L At Devonpoit, suddenly, of a|Mi- 
plexy, Colonel Littlejohn, of the lion. East- India’ 
Company's service. *' 

11. At Newport, Islo of Wight, (’apt. Henry 
Dill, of the .loth or (p emeu's own tegt. ,on the eve » 
of embarking fo r New South Wales), aged 28. 

13. George Mordaunt, Esq., fonncrly of the 
East- India House, in his With year. t- 

24 At Bath, Mr. Edwaid I'pham, late of Daw* 
lish, Devon, well known to the literary world by 
his Oriental and other publications. 

fj'itrli/. Deeply regretted by Ins family and' 
friends, at Soinortoii, ( apt. Edwnrd Stephenson, 
retired cdlicer of the 11. C. Indian Navy, aged AH. 
His loss will lxi severely fedt by the poor of the 
in ighhoiirhood of Ins residence*. He died as a 
pious Christian, in charity with all men 

\t sea, on board the La </>/ F< n mhnm, on the 

passage from Bombay, A. Morgan, Esq. 

_ In Persia, of fever, Dr. Coimack, a very old 
and respected resident at the court uf Abtias 
Mir /a. 



' PRICES OF EUROPEAN GOODS IJF’TIIE EAST. 

Nju 7%e Utters P.c. denote pHmWt^manii^ctur^s' P™*** A (^nctfpejtji 
**** <****> 


iwSmS^mU jbetorp rwiunds. Ooofts told %y ty ufli 
w ‘* --- lExyiflt.— The M»m Candy i , 

to 133j lb. The Gorge w 20 pieces. 







JBg?* 


r'A, August 8 , ls.pt. 


' "* V Rs.\ \u. \. R*.A. « r,. a> 

Anrhot* S*.Rs.cwt.li. u (a 21 o Iron, Swedish, sq.. .Sa.Rs. F.rml. 3 13 @ 314 

Bottle* inn 10 '0 Hat do. 3 12 — 313 

Goals H. mil. 0 1 ; — n 7 — F.nghdi, t.q do. s' 2 — 23 

Copper blu ..thing, 10 .<• r.nul. 14 4 - 34 12 Hat do. 2 0 — 21 

Bowers’, do. 33 0 — 33 4 Bolt do. 2 10 — 2 12 

Thu k slicits do. — shirt do. 4 14 — 5 1 

Old Cross do. al 111 — 31 12 Nails 8 0 — 13 l) 

Don do ij 4 — ,'J I. Hoops K.ind. 2 12 — 3 n 

’| ilc* do. hi 8 4 - - hi ntlrdft uvt. 0 12 — 0 14 

N.n!,, win il . j 8 n — s;:l 0 I i .id, 1 * 1 '.' F.md. 4 8 — 4 !) 

iMu Si ili ( i IK do. .,1 0 — - '■duet do. 4 12 — 

Hus, ,j s ( .'N do - - MdlLerv 10 13. 

Co, juris lo. 1 1 Id Shot, paU-i.t bae 

Cottons, i ImiU pie. Spiltcr t't.lts. F. mil. 4 . r » — 4 0 

Mitslins, rtssoil do. 1 4 —12 0 Si.itioin'iy * 2 .’»D. — 

V.irn 11. to 1711 . .lunr. I) 4 -- 0 7' Midi, l-nglish Ct.lls. K. iml 7 8 — 8 0 

do do Jfe— — — - Swedish do. 0 11 — I. 14 

Ci, lit i\ , inn |<i\. - Tn Tides s UN box 20 0 — 2n 4 

(,l,i s - |i|). - W oolld.s, Ibond ( loth, Cue ..yd. 3 0 — 84 

llardwan <.t). ,ol> — ( 0.1 1 se and 1.1 (idling. .. . 14 — 24 

Hood), e i.l [mi lnl). \ I*.'.'. 1 laiukl Iiik 14 — 11, 


MADRAS 


i Us. 

, Rot Mu ion 7 O' 

( oppm , '■he.iill «4 ( ind\ 2110 

— Dill s ... . ' . do [}-, - 

*•«— - ,\ Ills, IS, ml . . .i'll .1111 — 

Cottons, ( hint/ ... Id \ 

— Mnshn,, nil (,ni;d|.inis ... . '< \ — 

laitigi loth, line ln\ — 

Cull' Inn- . . I* «' - 

Glass nd I'.iilhi nw ire ... I* ( . - 
Manly, ne lnl) — 

„ Hosiery . . . 1 > \ — 

linn. M\ ( dish, . . . , 1 .in ly i2 

— - I 14 II II SO . . do. 1 l - 

► — 1 1 it old hull 'ii 1!) 


A 11 *J I , I J'flA. 


I?S. Rs. 

Ironllonjis candy u3 ((f) 25 

head, Pig do. 4"i — hi 

- - ‘■hut do. .Vi — 40 

'lillipuy 0 \. — Sh \. 

\ ‘‘hot, p ni 1,1 2i\.— .‘in \ 

\. ‘'|>( , ltti .il id > .'It — .'in 

\ st.it in, ms 1 r . \ . -- 2ii \. 

I) ‘■tul, 1 !'• 1 -!i ... . i.mdv (i0 — 70 

\ — swutsh do m:> — 111) 

r I in IM.iii s Imx 22 - 23 

\ \\ oolli ns. Blond doth. line .. )’ C. — lONoin 

i,,!! 1* C —111 Nutn 

1 1 not 1, line 20 \. 


romrw, s [it 1*1. ’ii. t ‘ji, m\. 


( Its l! 1 

. Am hors nit, lit (,r - 

' llotths dn/ IJ 

finis .t >11. Ill 

( upper, sin ilhiin 1 , I(>- 1 1 («l .'l 

Thu h shei Is do 10 — 

— -- Plate . do. On — 

Tile . do :,] 

Cottons, ( li.nl/ 

— - t mi"! tilths . . - — — 

— - MllsIlllS ... - - — 

01 In r poods . . . 

N .1 rn . Nos ’I to 1.0 lb oil 

( nllen , tahli I* C. — 

(1 lass and Knthinu.oe . 2., |). — 

II irda.iie ’1 

Hosiery P.( . 


Its. IK 

lien, Svid'>h, bir M. candy hi ((f) 

I njdish, do .do 22 11 

llooj.s . ....I'd. .11 

--- Nails . do a 

v !ui lo (i - - 

- - Hod lor bolls . .. st.iandy 21 

do tor nails do. .11 — 

I (.id l*ig cwt. H 

shed ..do. 0 

Mill mt'i y P.C. 

''hot, jiitent cwt. 12 — — 

'■pi He do. 0.4 L — - 

s ’ it loneiy loD. — 

's'lel, Swedish . . tub Id 

I m Plates txi\ Hi 

\\ oolli ns. Broad doth, line ..yd. 4 — 5 

— ionise 1.4 — 1.12 

Flannel, line 1 — — 


CAN TON, July 1, lHtVJ. 


His. 

I e‘ti‘ 0 ', ( Inni7, 28 vN pieie 2i (n 

" I ongdoths, 4o yds . . .. do. - 

Muslins, ‘20 \d' lo. 2 - 

l nnlirus, I j \ .ls do. 1 J - 

II md, uinoes do. 1 \ — 

4 am. Nos. Hi to 3t, |eutl.l8 - 

Iron, Bar do. 1 - 

- - Rod do. 2 75 - 

lead do. 4 


II 

1)|S. I DT8. I 

41 smalts pcrul 20 (d. 

steel, s\\((H«h, In kits ewt. 5 

- 2‘ \\ oolli us. Broad doth yd. 1..10 — T -70 

- I. ( amlels pee. 20 —22 

- 1\ Do I'utdi dix 28 — 30 

-44 lamg V 1U Dutch do. 71"^ 71 

- *2 r l in. Mi ots jseoul 1A( — 18 

- 3 TinPl.tis lxix 0 


I £? 
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iVfofl of European Goode in the East. 

: S, * .... - SING AFORE, August 5 ^!; 1833 , , ^ ■ ., 

Dr*. Dr*. f " ' *'* , * 

Auchan pecul l<> @ 12 CotWaWfoimit, Battk*, At 

Bottles , l(K) 34- 4 [ — do. do*PnUie«.?.MTr..d£r oi^ 

Copper Nalls and Sheathing ■ ...pecul 35 - 40 ! Twjst# HI to*) SeEilSfl 

Cotton*, Madapollams,25yd. by 32ln. pcs. U — 3 Hardware, assort. lover »tockSh M 

Imit.li islt •■25 36 do. 21- 24 Iron, Swedish ^25 k 

— • Longcloth* 3» to40 .... 36-37 do. 31 - 6 English Vdo a” 

do. da — 33-4(1 do. 4 — GJ ' Nails ,l,v i 

— — da do. • • • 44 do. 5 — 8 Lend, Big do \ 

. 50 do. 6 — 8 Sheet ,lo! 5t 

54 do. 6 — 8 shot, patent ) Wl , i 

1 tit) do. 10 12 Spelter inonc). .. .ncuil 4 

• — Prints, 7-8* mntfe cotout* --do. 2] — 3 Steel, Swedish .do 

~ — — — <J8. ••jido. 8 — 5J English ’ ,t 0 ’ w 

— Cambric, 12yds. by 42 to 45in.?*le>. U - ‘24 Woollens. Long KIN in 

— Jaconet, 20 •• • 44 46 do. 1‘ — 4 Camblcts .do. ’25 

- — Lappets, 10 ■ 40 44 • da lj — 2 ^ Ladies 1 ilolh (Scarlet) yd. ly 


Dm, 

LU 

‘ D. 

- 6 k 


REMARK S. 


Culmtta, Au# 8, 1833.— There was a consider- 
able degree of activity y storday m Piece Goods, 
and although the sales were not large, the disposi- 
tion to buy was so evident, that we have no doubt 
we shall be able to report a good week’s business 
in our next number. W hite Twist has been firm, 
with moderate sales. Red Twist rather looking 
up. Woollens without demand. Copper, of all 
sirls, lias adv. meed, andsdesof some piriicular 
kinds hav e been made at comparatively high rates, 
la other metals, no change— VirU. Pi. Cm 1 nit. 

MuAim, Aug. 21, 18‘vJ - Europe Goods continue 
111 low request. The market is abundantly sup- 
plied with every dmnption of Bntisli and Krcmh 
produce, and we have not lieai d of any invokes 


having bcA sold )n the whole to advantage. 
Metals, saleable in small quantities at our quo- 
tations. Hcer is quite out of inquiry , and not 
saleable even at publn auction. 

Clinton, June 15, I ICi. I — Tor Long< lotlis, Wool- 
lens, and Camlets, there is a demand ; but 
Chintzes aud Handkerchiefs (with the exception of 
a few of a particular description) are not saleable, 
but at prnes that expose the shippers to a consi- 
der ible loss.— Jufy In. We have no variation of 
consequence to indue ill Woollen and Cotton 
goods; Broadcloths, Sarlit Long KIN, and White 
( otton < lollis, (onl nine in I nr demand, and there 
is tome inquiry tor Dutch cloths. 


INDIA SECURITIES AND EXCHANGES. 


Cii'mllti, An^.7, IS') 5. 
Government Securities. 

■ As. 11 s 

< (i Itemiltable I. 

. . ( 1st, or Old 5.) . ... 

1 4 (p. Cent. Loan) 1 ‘ Um 
do. 


2 12 


Ditto 

1 4 .... do. 0 12 

Par .... Ditto .... 4 do. 0 0 

none .... Ditto — 5 do. none 

l> flr / AIcw 5 per ( ent Ironi) „ 

lar l No. 1 to 250 1 1 * ir 

I 2d, or Middle 5 I a on 

\ p. ( ent Loan / * “* 0 HPrem. 

4 8 3n, or New ditto .... 4 <l 

0 b 4 per cent. Loan d is. .. (1 12 disc. 
(HI Bank of Bengal Shares— 4, add. 

Bank ot Bengal Rates— Auk. 8. 

Discount on private Dill > 6 II per rent. 

Ditto on government and sdnry bill* 4 l) do. 

Interest on loans on deposit 4 0 do. 

Rate of Exchange— A Uff. 8. 

On London, 12 months’ date,— to buy Is. lod to 
Is 10'd. ; to tell Is. lid. to K liyd. Sa. R. 


Prem. 


Due. 


lifatlnti, A itf> 27, 1ST}. 

Gov eminent Securities. 

Six per cent. Bengal Itemiltable Loan 
At the Rate of Subscription, vi;. 35d 

Madra* Its. pei .LJ5 Sa. R- 34 Prim. 

At the Hateprev ailing among Merchant* 

«Dd Broker* In buy mg and sc [ling Pub- 
lic Securities, viz. 100, Madras Rs. per 
lOdSa. Rs 12 Prem. 

Vive per cent. Bengal Unremittahle L.oan. 

At the Rate of ‘ndmriplion, n:. .1.50 

Madras R*. per 335 s a . (u Par. 

AtuU.Joui . N. S. Vol. 1 ,1. No JO. 

at* 


At the Hate pi evading among Muehaiits 
and Brokers in liuvmg and selling Pub- 
lu Scmntics, nz. loo) Madras Its. jh 1 

JmiSa Its 2 Dim 

Bengal !■ ive per cent. I nan ol llttli Aug. 1112 1 . 
At the Bate of Subscription, 11 :. 100) 

Madras It*, per 100 Sc. It* 

Bonds, No. 1 tol.lHHi Par. 

Ditto, alxivc No. ],(mki fiom 4 to 1 Prem 

Bengal Vive per cent. Loan of 15th Jan. llfclo 
At the Bate of Sulismption, tiz. lot,) 

Madras Ri. per Iiki Sa. R* 2) Prem 


Jl, union/, Si pi. 2$, lSSIJ 
Ex< hangc s. 

On I ondon, at 6 mo sight, ls.9d.per Hs, 

On Cahutla, at to days’ sight, lot! Bom Its. per 
]un sit ca Rupees. 

On Madras, at .10 days’ sight, tol Bom. Ur. pit 
Uni Madras Its 

Government 'securities. 

Itemiltable Loan, 144 Bom. Its. pi r loOSa. Ft*. 

5 per tent, t.oati of J 1(22-2 1 ,u Minting to the period 
of discharge, 1(>7 to 111 pirdiUo. 

Ditto of 11125 21,, U«t to 111 per ditto 
Ditto of 1112'* .'to, UW to 111 pci ditto, 


Canton, July 1, lb'ii. 

Exchange*, Arc. 

On 1 ondon, 6 um sigh..- 4*. 4d. , per Sp, Do], 
Oil Bengal, ( os , ’-o 'lavs’. *■ 1. Rs. 2 7 per UK) Sp. 

Drs ~ Private BilN, 21*1 to 210 per ditto. 

On Botnliiv, ditto Item H«. 210 per ditto. 

^veeu Silver at Lmtin, 1 percent, piem. 

(N 


* 
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GOODS DECLARED %.SALE nt the EAStf-INDlA HOUSE. 

For,JaU 11 February— Prompt 9 Afoy.—Saltpetr«, Company’s, fioo ton*. 

For Sale 24 February— Prompt ]3 Jun*.— Bengal Raw Silk, Company’s, 2,600 bale*. 



For Sale 11 March— Prompt G June. —Company** licng.il and Coast Pieie GooiIb. 



LONDON PRICE CURRENT, January 24, 1834. 130 


CWt. 


o o m — 
U 0 51 — 
none 

9 10 0 — 

3 10 0 

4 0 0 — 
0 


3 3 0 

3 9 0 

2 18 0 
3 0 0 

(I 0 0 

0 0 7 

0 0 

0 0 


* ND CH1IU »l IOnUC ** 

£. i. d. £. •, d 

M2? Java s 18 0 - 

MhiJiiu 3 4 ° - 

Sumatra andSamarang 2 8 0 - 

M.on.tm lb 0 » 41 

Madras 

— - Bengal 

Bourbon 

Drugs & for Dyeing. 

Aloes, Kpanca • • • 

Anniaeeds, tdar- •• 

Bora*, Refined • • • 

— Unrefined ■ 

Camphire, In tub ••• » 0 (L 

Cardamoms, Malabar- Ih 0 2 V 
— .Ceylon 11 1 

Cassia Buds 
l.ignea 

Castor Oil 
Ch.na Boot- 
Cubcbs 

Dragon’s Blood. • • • • 

Gum Ammoniac, drop • 

Arabic 

Assaftrtida 

„ Benjamin, 3d Sort 

\niim • • • 

(.ambogiuin • 

. — . Myrrh • • •• 

Olibanum 

Kino • 

Lac Lake 

Dye 

Shell 


■’•‘sa?*-)-*- m « ® 

Nankean* piece 

Rattans U» 

Rice, Benga White — cwt. .. v 

Patna 0 13 0 — 

Java 0 8 fl — 

Safflower 4 0 ft — 

Sago 0 10 0 — 

74 1 Pearl u 15 0 — 

81 Saltpetre 113 0 — 


t 


#. d. 
4 0 
*- 


U DJ -whj'vmw 

, Sdk, Bengal Skein 

14 0 



n,>:t 

Ditto White- 

China • 

4 5 0 i Bengal Pri\ liege 

Orgdiume 

8 jo o 1 Spices, Cinnamon •• 

0 3 0 i Horea 

4 4 Oi! Nutmegs 

3 18 0 (linger • 

0 i tL#. — • Pepper, Blink 

H| White 

4 0 0 Sugar, Bengal • 

0 o ‘ Siam Ski China • 

— MaurMU (duty paid) 
Man ilia and .lava 


•cwt. 0 Ii o — 0 14 0 
0 14 0 
0 10 it 

ii a a 

0 13 0 

1 8 0 
1 18 0 


0 l(i o — 12 0 ' 


0 17 8 
l 0 o 


1 u 
' A (i 


vt. 1 14 0 
ih (I 0 31 


wt. 1 
1 


7 io o 
. 2 o o 
1 A o 
- 13 0 0 


S(„k • • 

Musk, China 
Nux Vomit a 
Oil, Cassia 

( innnnon 

Cm o.i- nut 

C. papula 

- Man 


iwt. 4 1<> 
2 r > 
or. 0 in 
ovt. 1 2 


— 7 l« 

— 12 o 

— 10 0 

— 19 0 0 

— 12 0 0 

— 3 5 o 
_ 1.1 10 0 

— 0 l 0 

— 4 18 0 

— 3 O 0 


i ! Tea, Bohe.i 


2 8 

1 1 


. Congou 


Souchong 

— Canipoi 

Twankav 0 2 0i 

Pekoe (orange'. 0 2 41 


lb (i 1 in 

ii 1 11 
0 2 51 
refused 


t»7„ 0 ii 8] — 0 0 74 

n 3 0 — 0 ■*. 0 

1 111 O 

0 


Hyson skin 

Hyson • • 

Young Hyson 

, (lunpowdci 

Tin, Bam a 
i'ortoisc shell 
V (.million 
Wax 

W nod. Sanders Bed 

Phony 

- - sap.ni 


-Al- 
ii 3 1] • 
none 
none 
cwt. 3 0 0 
Ih 1 in (i 
Ih 0 2 9 
ewt. 4 15 0 
ton 14 0 0 
8 0 0 
12 0 0 


0 111 0 
1 2 0 
1 5 8 
0 10 8 
0 1 8 

0 7 <i« 
(>7 0 

1 lti 0 

0 0 5 
0 0 10 

1 10 0 
1 8 0 

2 1!) 0 
1 7 0 
0 I 11 
) 2 10 
0 .1 Hi 

0 2 5 
<1 2 44 
-027 
-051 


- 10 ft 0 

- 20 0 0 


lb 


Nutmegs 

ltliubirli • • 
s»| \mmom.u • 

Senna 

Turmeric, Ja'il 

Bengal 

China 

Galls, in Sorts 

. Blue 

Hides, Buffalo 

Ox and Cow 

Indigo, Blue 

Blue and V mlet 

Purple and Violet 

- — . Fine Violet 
- — - Mid. to good Violet 

Violet and Copper 

Copper 

Consuming, nod. tofinc 

Do. ord. and low • . 

Dust 

Madras, mid. to good 

Do. Kurpah ■ • • 


2 \ 

0 ft 10 - 
. none 
0 2 0 - 

cwt. none 
Ih 0 ft 4 ■ 

(wt. 0 Pi ft • 

0 15 0 ■ 

1 2 ft • 


0 


n * 


n 

T“, 

AO -.THAI ASIAN 

MU) 111 

( K. 






Cedar Wood 

foot 

tl ft 

5 — 

0 

A 7 

0 

2 ft 

Oil, Fish 

tun 

>2 hi 

0 







VVhalefins ■••• 

toil 'HI ft 

ft — mil 

0 0 

(1 

1 l> 

Wool, N. s. Wales, vi: 






1 

1 0 

Best 

Ih 

0 3 

ft — 

<) 

5 4 

) 

ft 0 

, Inferior 


ft 2 

,‘J 

0 

3 10 

1 

111 0 

V. D. I and, ri. 






1 

111 <1 

i Best • • 


ft 2 

8 — 

0 

2 11 



1 Inferior 


0 1 

ft — 

ft 

2 1 


• — 

1 sorril AH 

HAN 

PRODUCE. 







cwt. 

1 1 C, 

ft — 

2 

0 0 




! Ostrnh Feathers, und 

lb 

— 



— 




il(,um \rahir 

( wt. 

1 5 

ft — 

1 

11 ) 0 




! Hides. Drv 

Ih 

ft ft 

!) — 

ft 

0 8 




Salted 


ft ft 

4 ._ 

ft 

ft 6 




| Oil, Palm 

ewt. 

1 12 

0 


— 



Itaisins 


2 ft 

ft 


— 




VV ax • • 


5 10 

ft — 

5 

15 0 




, Wine, Cape, Mad .last 

pipe 

18 ft 

(1 — 

18 

ft o 




! — - Do. 2 d ,V 3 d mialuy 

14 ft 

0 — 

15 

ft 0 


■ 

V\ ood, Teak 

load 

8 1 ft 

ft — 

7 

1 ft ft 


— 

! Wool 

. Ih. 

ft 1 

ft — 

— 

1 11 


? =- 


PRICKS OK SHARKS, January 2.5, 


DOCKS. 

Fast India ■ • (Stock] 

London • • • (Stock) 

St. Katherine’s ■ • 

Ditto Debentures • •• 

Ditto ditto 

West- India (Stork) 

* MISCELLANEOUS. 
Australian (Agricultural)- • 
Carnatic Stock, 1st Class 
Ditto, 2d Class • • 

Van piemen’s Land Company 


Price. 

i j 

Dividends. 

Capital. 

shares 
i of. 

1 Paul. 

i*. 

€ 

c. 

C. 

1 £~ 

41 

4 n rent. 

4lH.75ft 

i — 

1 — 


21 j>. cent 

2 111, (MSI 

— 

— 

8ft 

2J p.cent 

1 .352,752 

list 

i — 

lft5 

41 p. rent. 

5ftft,ftftft 

! — 

1 — 

li»l 

4 p. cent. 

2ftft,INN) 

— 

1 — 

yj 

5 p. cent. 

l,.3Kft.ftftft 

— 

i 

211 


Ift.ftftft 

)Oft 

251 


4 |*. rent.' 

- — ■ 


, — 


3 p.cent. 

— 

l 

— 

71 

— 

10,0410 

■ 100 

\& 


Books Shut 
for Dividends. 


March. Sept 
June. Dec. 
Vpril. Oit. 

;■ Vpril. A Oct. 

June. Dec. 


June. Dee. 
June. Dec. 


Wm r r, Brothers, ‘25, (1. tinge Alley. 


40 THE LONDON MARKETS, January 24. 

Sugar.— The market 1* steady \ Mauritius aiiff refaction of (ML to fid. per lb. Fourth 


Eait-lndJi rtgar* go off with briskness. 


chest* withdrawn) h«v c ^ow 


0 ?$* -There ha* been a great quantity of coffee paved the sale, Mving 251 chests for sale. A 
loUwlr weeks Ceylon and Mocm rather lower ; counts having been received from Calcutta, dated’ 
otheKorti have maintained their price*. 2d Sept., staLing that the crop* had been materially 

Corrwi^~The cotton market remain* quiet { the Injured in the month of August by very heavy 
tale* ara lhnited. rams, and was not likely to exceed 80 ,ftKi maund* 

•• The import* of cotton have been larger last proprietors gave additional support to, their marks! 
year than any year previous: this increase is not and bought in fieely, in many lnstaiHa at fully 

tohe^jplbuted to an extension of growth, but to last sale’s prices; this gave some confidence to the 

thpjffiual *on»equence of a considerable rise in buyers, and biddings became more v^mated. 
pnc**, that of hurrying to market the stocks “ Soon after the commencement of the past 
which, with moderate pru es, would have remain- ‘ L ’ ' ~ ‘ 1 ’ ‘ 


“ Soon after the commencement of the past 
year, the advices from Calcutta led to the opinion 


•d at the places of growth We estimate the that a very considerable reduction was about to 

quantity of new cotton imported into the king- take place in the production of indigo, lit con*e- 

rioin, at the end of last year, at f>u,<XNt bales, which quince of the failure of two of the houses of 

is nearly double the largest amount received in any agency, and &b inabdily of some of thfl others to 

previous year. The i sports have lieen nearly the extend the|jfijfftl advances to the planters at the 

same as last year. The home consumption has period of tfiraju sow tugs i under inis impression, 

been evidently on the ini tease. The deliveries from an extensiv e speculation was entered into, chiefly 


>e as last year. The home consumption has period of tfiSflxst sow iugst under this impression, 
a evidently on the im lease. The deliveries from an extensive speculation was entered Into, chiefly 
ports have been very uneven, bring at the rate by one party, whuh however, did not produce any 
lit, tittn bags pu week during the first eight material alteration m prices ; but aboutthe middle 


*^>f bags pu week during the first eight material alteration m prices ; but about the middle 

months of the year, but after \ugust, pruts being of May, these advices lieing confiuned, and the 

then rapidly dec lining, the consumption was m#-»r f ^ime favoui able view of the article being taken by 
termlly checked, and the average, during the three” whera, the speculation became general, a very 
following months, was rotund to 10, dull bag* rapid advance ensued, which in the short space of 

weekly ; from the uni of NovembenAtlk stocks two months reached ds. dd. per lb .”— Entry and 

In the interior being then almost exraWsted, and i‘<int< to lir/xit t. 

priits having fallen to neatly what they were when Ten.— There is but little doing. Congous are 
the advance first took plan*, the consumption went selling at a discount of 4 to IJd, and some at cost 
on with renewed vigour, and the delivesies duriww price. Uohoas, large chests, 2 s. 7 d. per lb. The 


on with renewed vigour, and the delivesies cluriww price. Holloas, large cheats, 2 s. 7 d. per lb. The 

Dctombc r amounted to llll.txxi liags. In n\er;ij^ (oumaiiy have declared a larger quantity for March 

,|he weekly consumption Iasi year lias Ikcii sde in in usual, which o ca»,otis a complete stag- 

bags (ot joulbs ) against 17 ,loo in ld. 12 , 10,51X1 m nation, and ns the futme sales will rest with Mu 

lfl.il, and 15, him) 111 iii.Hi. The stock m the ports nisteis, then plans, as to tunc of sale, quantity, 

1* 3<i,uixi bales less than at this time last year, and and pi ices at which the Tea will be put up, are all 

the smallest held in any out year him e 1KI7. The necessarily in a crude and undigested state ; the 

stock In the interior is estimated generally to lie buyers wnl lie slow to purchase at the sale, unless 

the same ns it was at the beginning of the year.’’— assured as to future sales and probable taxed or 

Patty find Pit'ttrth’i Hr/iuit. upset prices. \n application trout tile Tea Trade 

lntl itre. —The sale commenced on the 21st, it lias hecn made to tne Ocnernmeut on the subject 

consisted of 4, {.VI chests, of which about MHI of the future salts of Tea, afar the March sale; 

have been wilhduwn ; in the lir-l two da\s the the reply ot the (.ov eminent !•>, that, previously 


home coiincimini; qualities 


t the to the sale, the intentions ot the (lovermncnt 


former sale prices ; all other disc upturns sold at <t tcspec ling futuiesalcs will be fully explained. 


DAILY PRICES OF STOCKS, ft uni Demnbvr 2S to January 2," J, 1831. 

I, I Bank 3 Pr. Ct. 3 Pr.CtA'fJPr.rt. 1 New tjj Long 1 India 4 Pr.ft. India I Exch. 

| Stock. Bed. Consols. j lied. Pr.Cent. Annuities. Stock. | li!2o. Bonds. Bills. 

23 I — 88?89 Shut |il7 1‘JTj! Shut I 17,’ 1 Shut !101}3J20 22pj 13 lAp 

24 I 211 J Si) 8')^ — |<t7i«)S‘j — .17,!, 17,,! _ | loaj'lj 21 LMpj Ij 4Gp 

S2fi 212 2121 SsXs«)t — !<»7.'j't7!| — ’ 17,! — 10 ^ 1 ! 22 ‘-MP|45 4Gp 

27 211J212* SSiSB - H7 ?97 1 — 17,3 ~ P’3i.5 s l‘J2 2 Ip 45 4(?p 

28 *21 1J 88?89 1 — 97197/, — 17 17! — 10 5 3 1 2 Ip 145 46p 

BO — 88;8H‘ — 97,{97/ — 17 17,'; — I02,’3! 23 2'ip'-J.7 46*p 

31 211 8S?89 — «)7^J7l — 17 17,! “ 102J3 , 23 25p!l5 46p 

Jan. ! 1 ! I I 

1 Holiday — , — - - — | — I — 

2 212 88JH')J — 97*97? — 17 17 lt ’ ( -- 102?3 23 25p,45 4Gp 

3 211J212} SSiH'ij — 97’ 97/ — — ’ — 102^3 23 25pj45 47p 

4 j 212 jS9?H9} — i)7j — 17 17! — 102J2J 23 25p 46 47p 

6 j — |S9 { 89$ 88388 ? 971)97 ?%£)7i 17! ) 243} [ 103 24 2.1pl6 48p 

7 '21 . J 2I3J 89!s«»Jks^s! 97/97$ !)f,J 17! | 213[ |l02|2$ 23 25p'4G 47p 

8 212 |8sjsoi8S‘Shjy7l«)7f|%!!>7 17,117’ — 102J 21 2f.p 17 48p 

() — 188*89 88 8Hj 'M,*»)7j} ‘Mi %'} 17 — 103 3J 23 25p,47 48p 

10 — j88fS‘^88!S8|i|7!‘»7«!‘M» J l ‘)fi.l 17 17,! ~ ! 1 04 23 2.7p l7 48p 

11 — >88/89 8S]Sh* ( 97jp7y% f | , lf»i 17 17,! — 28A}‘p47 49p 

13 212 213 88 ;S‘) 88lS8;j'c>7 J 17 17, f — j 103 $4,'2hpJ8 49p 

14 212 213 88^9 88*88^97 97} %j%Jl7 17,,(242j3 | 10.) '^25p47 49p 

15 | 212 ;s.s^88;'88 88! Pf,;<)7 |‘».))'9G! 17 17,! — 103 3J 23 25p 47 48p 

1G 21 1J212} 8S!88J-S7!s8i %'plb- 07S93’ 17 17, f — 103] 23 2Jp 47 18p 

17 211 ’212 |88‘8sJ 871871 9(i!%]'93j9 r r? 16{! 17 ' 210? 103 3| 23 25p'45 4%p 

18 211 212 j 88 J 87jS7J ,, Wli%3 , ‘)5’*)i; 16^ 17 ' — 103|3! 22 24p 4.5 46p 

20 212 212j | 88*j8!) 88 8s] % jDGjj 17 17,! 2013 103j3|22 24j»45 4€p 

21 2I2J213 !88?8‘) 88 ‘88 ^j)G J 97 9.^%! 17 17,1 242J4’ 103’3? 23 2dp 4,5 4«p 

22 212J2I3 188 J 89 88>88|%J97 !i»5j%! 17 17? — ;l03j:^24 2fip'45 46p 

Fredemck Barry , Stock and Share Broker, 7 » Birchin Lane , Conihilf, 
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ASIAtfc INTELLIGENCE. 


v Calcutta. 

• LAW. 

INSOLVENT r.EBTORS* COURT, Aug. 3. 

In the mailer of Alevander and Co.— On 
the subject of ilic proposal made in a 
petition of Mr. N. Alexander,' that the 
assignees might be at liberty te discharge 
the claims of creditors by an assignment 
of debts due to the estate (see p. 95), 

Sir K. Ryan stated, that, until after the 
day of hearing, the court had no power to 
give effect to such assignments, but he 
thought it would receive favourably settle- 
ments with the estate upon those terms; 
and that it would be for the benefit of the 
estate, under judicious arrangement ; and 
he would be glad if such tieatieswero set 
on foot, and were in a state to be presented 
to the court immediately after the day of 
hearing, lie understood that the petition 
had the approbation of Mr. Fulleitun, 
who represented creditors toaveiylarge 
amount, and this would weigh much with 
the court in its detei initiation. 

Auqmt 1M. 

In the mailer of John Palmer. — A fur- 
ther dividend of eight per cent, was de- 
clared. 

In the matter of G. A Punsep .— A 
further dividend of eight per cent, was 
declared. 

September 27. 

In the mailer of Mmkmtosh and Co . — 
The hearing in tin-, case had been dcferied 
in consequence of the absence from sickness 
of Sir E. Ryan, Sir John Franks being 
then of opinion that it would be advisable 
to leave the mallet entirely to him, as lie 
had all along conducted the details. This 
day Sn John Franks stated, that Sir Ed- 
ward Ryan had left Calcutta, lor the be- 
nefit of his health, and that it might be 
injurious to the insolvents to defer the 
matter any longer. 

The Advocate- Gena at, on behalf of 
the insolvents, said he believed there was 
no opposition. 

Mr. Maenughten remarked that oppo- 
sition bad been originally enteied, blit 
that it bad been subsequently witlidiawn. 

Mr. Pcartofl said, that being the case, 
nothing more was necessary for him to do 
than to move that the insolvents be enti- 
tled to the benefit of the act. 

Sir John Frank* said that the applica- 
tion was both reasonable and just, and that 
the insolvents were entitled to it by the 
thirty-eighth section of the act. The 
learned judge then passed an order to the 
effect applied for. 

Asutf.Journ.N. S. Vor.. 1 3. No. 5 1 . 


A similar order was then made With re- 
ference to the separate estates of tbc se- 
veral partners. - v * 

September 28. 

In the mailer of Mackintosh and f’o,— 
The insolvents were this day declared en- 
titled to the benefit of the act. 

A similar order was made in the sepa- 
rate estates of the partners in the firm, 
James Calder, George James Gordon, and ^ 
John Storm. 

* 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

’if) 

STEAM-COMMUNICATION WITH KUROrF. 

The following is the reply of the Go- 
d^nor-general in Council, contained in a 
letter fiom Mr. Secretary Macnaghteti, 
dated 5th September, to the application 
of the new steam-committee : — 

“ The Governor-general in Council is 
fully impulsed with the importance of 
the object for the attainment of which the 
committee has been formed ; but the in- 
quires in which you have been engaged’ 
must have sitisfied you that a great, if not 
an insupeiable, obstacle exists, on the score 
of expense, to a successful prosecution of 
the under taking. 

“ The fust question is that of the expense 
attending the navigation between Rombny 
and Sue/. You have candidly avowed 
that \ on have no expectation of realizing 
a larger sum by subscription than two 
lakhs of rupees, and it is obvious that the 
prime-cost of a steam -vessel, limit on the 
most economical principles, would more 
than absorb this amount of funds. You 
therefore apply to government to afford 
you the loan of the Hu<A> Lindsay, 1 with 
the grant of sueli coal as may now he in 
the depot on her account, either at Rom- 
bay or elsewlier , together with such fur. 
ther assistance and countenance as govern- 
ment can, m a great variety of ways, af- 
ford to such a projet t.’ 

“ I f this request were acceded fr, and “ 
if government would allow the proceeds 
of the lottery, for one year, to be applied 
in aid of the subscriptions, you cxpiess a 
hope that ‘ the means then combined with 
the returns arising from the conveyance of 
letters and passeugcis would he forth- 
coming, foi carrying on the toinmmuca- 
tion for two years at the least,’ making in 
each year, as stated in another part of tho 
Idler, four voyages. 

“ Ry this plan, you hope to meet tho 
wishes and expectations of youi consti- 
tuents, because it admits of speedy adop- 
lion, and is calculated to give the expe. 
riment a fair trial- your design is to 

(T; 
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aacertain the maximum of the receipts 
which may be obtained from postage and 
passengers, and you do not apprehend 
that this can be ascertained at the corn- 
mencementof the comraunicattyn, 

“ Ydu are of opinion that one of three 

f 'ts will be established by this expeii- 
; either the receipts will be so large 
’ afford a surplus for the construction 
new vessel; or they will prove suffi- 
cient and no more to carry on the com- 
munication ; or they will fall short of the 
required current expenditure. In the first 
case, you hope that the loan of the Hugh 
Lindsay will be continued until a new 
* vessel shall have been constructed for the 
benefit of the subscribers ; in the second 
case, that the communication will he con- 
tinued by government ; and that even in 
tho third rase, * the authorities both here 
and in England, may be convinced that 
the importance of the benefit derived from 
the establishment of this communication, 
is infinitely too great to be weighed against 
pecuniary considerations alone.’ 

“ It is unnecessary to enter into any 
detailed remarks on the subject of these 
expectations. They partly involve con- 
siderations which do not admit of being 
finally discussed by the government in 
India. This much, however, may be 
promised, that, whatever assistance may 
be afforded by this government, must be 
held subject to tbe confirmation of the 
Court of Directors; and that in all un- 
dei takings of this natuie, where the con- 
venience of the community forms the 
Chief object in view, it is essentially re- 
quisite that the community should mainly 
^ Contribute to its success. As far as con- 
cerns the interests of the state, govern- 
ment alone is competent to judge whether 
the benefit to be hoped for is commen- 
surate, or otherwise, with the expense to 
be incurred. 

“ I am, at the same time, desired to 
acquaint you, that the exertions already 
made by individuals in furtherance of the 
important design of keeping up the com- 
munication by steam between Groat Bii- 
tain and India are, in the opinion of bis 
9 Lordship in Council, highly creditable to 
the public spirit of the community ; and 
opproving, as lie docs, of the general prin- 
ciples on which your committee proposes 
to act, he is desirous of giving every rea- 
sonable encomagement to the projected 
undertaking. 

“ His LouMiipin Council has, there- 
fore, resolved to recommend to the bom- 
bay government, that the Hugh Lindsay 
may he permitted to make four vovages 
annuully from Bombay to Suez, free of 
all charge to the community, except that 
of providing the coals ; and he will fur- 
ther urgently suggest that the first vojage 
maybe pci formed entirely at the cost of 
government, thus affording to the com- 


mittee great le#ur« to make all the requi- 
site preliminary arrangements, beffire the 
funds of the community are drawn upon. 

“ Should these recommendations be 
acted upon, the number of voyages which 
may be made bv means of tfe| funds of 
the society, will, of course, far exceed 
what you have calculated ; afld tbe ques- 
tion, as to the resources which the com. 
m unication is calculated to call forth, will 
be set at rest in the most satisfactory man- 
ner. 

“ His Lordship in Council is not ex. 
actiy aware of the ground on which you 
rest your hopes of obtaining tbe sanction 
of his Majesty’s government to the ex- 
tension of the Malta steamers to Alex, 
andria. At the same time, he is satisfied 
that a disposition must he felt by the au. 
thorities at home, to facilitate the inter- 
course by steam between Great Britain 
and India, by all the means in their power 
consistent with a due regard to economy. 
That you should make an early applica- 
tion for such aid seems perfectly unob. 
jectionable ; and I am further directed to 
acquaint you, that your application will 
be backed by the recommendation of this 
government. 

“ After all, I am directed to repeat, the 
question ns to whether the navigation by 
steam between the two countries shall be 
continued, or abandoned, must mainly de- 
pend on tbe society of India. If they 
consider the increased celeuty of the com- 
munication with Great Britain to be an 
objeit of paiamount importance, the pay. 
ment of such postage on letters to be 
conveyed by steam, ns it may be deemed 
fair to impose with reference to the expen- 
diture to be incurred, will not be grudged. 
His Lordship in Council will have no 
objection to permit this part of the expe- 
riment to be conducted under the super- 
intendence of tbe post-masters general at 
the three presidencies, who might be di- 
rected to make out a table of rates per 
steam- postuge, to carry all receipts to tho 
credit of the steam-fund (after the first 
voyage, which will be performed exclu- 
sively at the cost of government) and to 
give the earliest and most public notifica- 
tion of the period of tbe intended depar. 
ture of the vessel from Bombay. 

“ Should the Bombay government con- 
sent to grant the use of the Hugh Lind- 
say on the terms proposed, all idea of a 
joint-stock company, such as that contem- 
plated at Bombay, must, of course, for 
the present, he abandoned, His Lordship 
in Council, indeed, does not comprehend 
the principle on which a company, being 
under no obligation to carry on the scheme 
in case of loss, could be efficient for its 
purpose. But in the event of the mode 
of communication now proposed to b« 
established being found to be profitable, 
or to hold out a reasonable prospect of 
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profit; gowmmtnt wUlfc bappv to 
withdraw from all interlace; and, in 
that cai0j if it should be deemed expe- 
dient, the Bombay scheme may be re- 
vived * all those who have contributed or 
may contribute a certain sum to the joint- 
stock, bdM considered as proprietors, or 
any other that may be thought suitable 
can be adopted. 

« You should further distinctly under- 
stand, in the event of the indulgence of 
ibe loan of the Hugh Lindsay being con- 
ceded, that all questions regarding the 
lime of leaving port and other matters of 
detail must be left to the discretion of 
government, and the coal must be sup- 
plied in sucb quantities and at such de- , 
pots as may be indicated. 

“ Having thus replied to the subjects 
noticed in your letter above acknowledged, 

I am now directed to acquaint you that 
iiis Lordship in Council is well disposed 
to recommend to the authorities at home 
some plan which shall be less subject to 
the risk of failure, than that on which 
your committee proposes to proceed, if 
any such can be devised, combining cer- 
tainty with economy. 

" The receipts derivable from postage 
and passengers is the fund from which it 
is hoped that the communication by steam 
may be permanently kept up ; and though 
his Lordship in Council has little doubt 
that the profit from this source will ulti. 
mately piove very considerable, and more 
than sufficient to meet the expenditure, 
yet he is inclined to recommend that other 
means should be adopted for the support 
of the new undertaking. 

“ Ilis Lordship in Council would, 
therefore, urgently recommend tothcllon. 
the Com t of Directors, that they should 
incur an annual outlay for a shoit term of 
years, if a reasonable prospect could be 
held out of thereby establishing steam, 
communication with Gieat Britain by the 
Ked Sea, on an efficient and permanent 
footing. 

“ It is fit to apprize you, that his Lord- 
ship in Council would not be disposed to 
recommend a larger outlay of the public 
money than two lakhs per annum, nor a 
larger term for the duration of the con- 
tract than five yelrs; but he would sug- 
gest that the contractors should have the 
benefit of all the receipts derivable from 
postage and passengers, in addition to the 
annual bonus granted by government. 
The voyages to be performed between 
Bombay and Suez should not be less than 
four in the year; and some incitement 
might be offered, if more frequent trips 
could be accomplished." 

The Bengal committee, in communi- 
cating this offer of government to the 
Bombay committee, observe:—" As re- 
gards the very liberal offer of government 


to run th# Hugh Lindsay four times in the 
year, the first time entirely et the expense 
of government, and subsequently only re- 
quiring coal from the fund, the Ori&tUa 
committee trust that the proposition will 
be readily adopted by your committee ; 
providing as it does for the immediate re- 
opening of the communication, on jlto 
most secure grounds, m. not meroljjfw 
the passive concurrence of govcrmii®M, 
but by its most active exertions ; and this 
committee trust, that seeing by the terms 
on which the new Bengal steam-fund is 
constituted, not by them, but by their 
principals, it cannot lie annexed to the 
Bombay joint-stock fund, and that the 
whole proposition holds out the best cer- 
tainty, not only of an immediate le-open. 
ing of the communication, but its per- 
manency, there will be no difficulty in tho 
way of your committee relinquishing the 
joint-stock part of your scheme for the 
jaUftsent, and concurring with this commit- 
tee in the expediency of accepting tho 
very liberal propositions of the supremo 
government, subject, of course, to the con-, 
cuvrence of that of Bombay \ in which 
case, this committee will be happy to re- 
commend to their constituents the junc- 
tion of the new Bengal fund to the con- 
tributions .»f Bombay, for the purpose of 
the plan being carried into execution by 
your committee. As the liberal offer of 
government to require no further outlay 
from the fund than is involved in the ex- 
penditure of coal, will leave funds avail- 
able for other essential purposes ; and, as 
the speedy supply of fuel at the depots is 
of the very first importance, the Calcutta 
committee earnestly recommend that float - $ 
ing depots be forthwith despatched to such 
places as may he determined upon as the 
places for dipots, if that can he done 
without too gieat a sacrifice of the funds ; 
which, looking to the very paramount im- 
portance of die object, tins committee 
think can scarce')’ be the case.’’ 

The Bengal committee have Iikcwbo 
called a public meeting of subscribers for 
the 2Rih October, to consider the follow- 
ing resolution . — ‘‘ That the Bombay 
committee and subscribers to the fund at 
that presidency, consenting to relinquish 
for the present the joint-stock part of their 
scheme, the surplus of the new Bengal 
steam-fund, after deducting all expenses, 
be transferred to Bombay, and joined to 
the contributions of that presidency ; tho 
whole to be placed at the disposal of tho 
Bombay committee, to be by them em- 
ployed in furtherance of the plan set forth 
in Mr. Secretary Macnogbten’s letter, un- 
der date 5th inat , for the immediate re- 
opening of the communication ; the funds 
to be specialty applied to the provision of 
coal for (he Hugh Lindsay, hut to be 
also available for conveying the ^packets 
across the isthmus ; and lor any other pur- 
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note by which, in the opinion of the 
Bombay committee, the above plan Way 
tye most efficiently promoted.” 

The officiating post-master general ha* 
issued a notice that it is intended to des- 
patch one of the Hon. Company’s cruizers 
fjrfta Bombay, and that letters and packets 
ivfy be sent to England, via the Red Sea, 
by this opportunity, provided they roach 
Bombay on or before the 5th day of No- 
vember. It is understood that the object 
of the despatch of the cruizer is to nuke 
arrangements in England for the despatch 
of a steamer from England to Alexan- 
dria, in time to receive the packets of the 
Hugh Lindsay, whose departure from 
Bombay will probably be delayed till (lie 
beginning of March. — Ind. llii\. Sept. 30. 

'Hie steam -fund exhibits a total of Its. 

1 ‘28,50 1, from 1,71)1 subscribers, inclu- 
ding a very handsome donation this week 
of Rs. 1,500, from Rajih Mitlcijeet Sing, 
of Tekarey, and the second Rs. 1,000 
from Mr. Willis. The cash realizations 
of the week have been large the sum 
now in hand is Rs. 7 O’, '251. ‘1. 0. The 
• last reports from Madias and Bombay 
shew the subscribed amount of their res- 
pective funds to be Rs. .38,517) at the lor- 
mcr, mid Rs. 00,001. -11 at the latter. 

Mr. Waghom lias sailed for .Madras, in- 
tending, we believe, to pioceed thence 
overland to Bombay, and from Bombay 
to England ud Egypt. Cal. four. Oct. 7. 


thing. Many, many have sold end m 
selling their daughters to pay govantmeot 
balances. I have not time just non; to 
tell you how I regret our present unpo- 
pularity. We are hated and detested as a 
government.” This is the lamguage of a* 
loyal and devoted a subject asTha’ British 
government ever had, and it was written 
without any view to publication, for it was 
addressed not to us, but to a common 
friend. We are sure that such proceed- 
ings are utterly alien to the spirit of our 
government, and we hope that they arc 
not common. — Delhi Cat. Aug. 3. 


Civil, SERVICE ANNUITY FUND. 

A meeting of membeis of this fund 
took place on the 20’th August, to consider 
the Cuttack propositions; thirty-three 
members attended, one of whom held ten 
proxies, another seven, and several other 
gentlemen a considei able number. 

Mr. Rlovvden opened the proceedings 
by reading the letter of the requ’sitionists, 
winch stated generally the condition of the 
fund, and the inadequacy of the pensions 
of .£1,000 per annum to induce many re- 
tirements under present circumstances, 
and concluded with suggesting the follow- 
ing modifications of the existing rules : — 
In lieu f Herniation ///,—“ The an- 
nuities for 1 7, aie fixed at Rs. 

1 1,000 each, payable in England at IN. 
the rupee, being £\ ,500 Mcrling.” 

In lieu of Regulation I'll I — ” The 
number of annuities offered for 1831-5- 


— (>-7 shall not he more than, with the thirty. 
land RRVfNtiF. si x now unappropriated, may complete' 

The land revenue of the district of twelve per annum, the thirty-six of jCl,000 
Agra is Its. lti,7‘2, r *83: of Mutia, R-. being reduced to twenty-four of £1,500 
15,26,-1 Hi . and of Allyghnr, IN. I 7,00,-R cadi." 

Their respective balances for the past In lieu of Regulation A/ ft Any sub- 
year, at the commencement of the present scrihcr who may accept the tender of an 
month, were Rs. 13.066, R- 16,0,3 and annuity shall be required, to entitle him 
Us. 87,348. Had a remission of ‘27 pc i to such annuity, to pay to the institution, 
cent, been made tor the last year, we do picvious to the date at which the annuity 
not think, it would have been too much, is to commence,— if now residing m India, 
considering the unfavouiahle natuie of its the diflerence between one-third, and it 
seasons. At least, a very considei able now in Europe or on Ins pnssnge out, 
portion of the icvctiue balances, paid up one-ball of the actual value of theannuity. 
since May, have been icali/ed by the sale on his life, and the accumulated value of 
or mortgage of estates, the distraint of his previous contribution m case the latter 
personal property, or from the private re- quantities shall be less than the former; 
sources ot the wealthy /emmdais. the value shall be determined as below 

A large balance is due in the district of provided. No subscriber shall be entitled 
Meerut, nor does there appear any pro-.- to the increased annuity who shall not 
pect of the amount being made up dining have resided two years in the service after 
the ensuing sea-on, the adlectoi cannot his return to India. Should all the forty- 
vvith the utmost exeilion obtain any ar- eight annuities provided for in Reg. 
rears from the assamces, a vast number of VIII. not have been accepted by 1837, 
whom aie ncailv in a state of starvation, the remainder shall be claimable, accord- 
in consequence of the want ofiam.— Jl/a- mg to precedence of choice, after that 

fussil C Mi bar. Sept *28. period, on pivmciit of one-half the value, 

as above piovided foi." 

A letter from riiintck.ibad states — Instead of these resolutions, the follow- 
“ The tuhsceldars an* -ii/m/, beating, mg, pioposcd by Mr. i’allle, wes car- 
and loicmg the /unmd.,is to -til evuy ned . — 
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,t That the Hon. the Court of Director* 

1# petitioned to take into their consider*- 
lion, that the principal object for which " 
tbc annuity fund was established, viz . the 
retirement of the seniors of the service, 
and the promotion of the juniors, has not 
been obtained, and whether, in conse- 
i] nonce, it be not highly expedient to 
apply the fund which has accumulated 
from the non-acceptance of the annuity, 
in such manner as the lion. Corn t, in its 
wisdom, may consider will induce the 
more early retirement of the seniors of 
the service in future.” 

The Calcutta Courier states, tint there 
is now at credit of the fynd^ a balance of 
about Its. 31, JO, OOO. “ That is the balance 
of J8:52, which by this time must be in- 
creased to neatly forty lakhs The balance 
estimated in the prospectus foi the end of 
the seventh year, namely the 30th A pul, 
18:52, was Us. l:y;i,(M.7, which sup- 
posed every pension to he taken when 
due; and consequently there was a teal 
excess of nearly twenty lakhs last year, 
and as the estimated balance in Innd was 
Us. 1 5,09, WO for the eighth yeai, theieis 
now a surplus of about twenty-live lakhs.” 

A special general meeting of the sub- 
scnbers was announced for October 2Htli, 
to take into consideration tbe expediency 
of soliciting fiom tbe Court of Director', 
sonic modification of tbe filth rule of tbe 
fund, viz. first, to reconsider the alteration, 
deemed necessary ul the time, upon llule 
I., proposed by the committee of the Hen- 
gal civil servants (substituting the 1st 
May 1825 for the 1st January 18*2*1), 
and that subscribers be permitted to accept 
the annuity at any period of (lie year 
which may be convenient to them. Se- 
condly, to sanction the payment of the 
annuity quarterly ; the first payment to 
be considered due three months after tbe 
acceptance of tbe annuity. Thiidly, to 
allow the amount of annuity due to any 
annuitant to be paid, in the event of bis 
death, to bis heirs oi cxecutois, up to the 
period of bis demise. 

A special genei.d meeting was likewise 
to be held outlie :50th October, lo take 
into consideration the lollowmg proposi- 
tions: -1st. 'That the Coin t of Direciois 
be petitioned to allow the service to appm- 
priatc the sum of two lakhs of rupees of 
the accumulated surplus balance in the 
bands of the tre isurer, as a bonus to any 
joint-stock comp my, or mercantile con- 
tractor, who will engige to make four 
voyages with two steamers annually, to 
Cosseir or S icz, tor live yeais. 2d. To 
allow tbe service to advance, as loan, the 
further sum of four lacs of rupees of the 
above-mentioned surplus, to &uch joint- 
atock company or mercantile contractor, 
for five years without interest ; the ic-pay- 
ineutof stub sum, at the end of the five 


years, being *cur*i an mortgage of the 
steamers. ■,* ^ 

NATIVE MEDICAL EDUCATION, 

There is no feature of Lord Wm. Ben- 
tinck's government more prominent than 
the deep interest which he appears to take 
in the advancement, morul and poliihg4 
of the natives. Of tins we see daily 
proof, and one of the most gratifying t» 
the disposition his lordship evinces to give 
them, as much as it may he practicable, 
the advantages of an acquaintance with 
Euiopcan knowledge and science. Ibis 
remark lias icfcience to a report, which 
we believe to be founded on good autho- 
rity, of the appointment of a committee 
by bis lordship, to investigate the state of 
native medical education, and to suggest 
Mull improvements as may be expedunt 
We recollect the names of only tin ee of 
the committee- they are Air. J. (\ 
Siithciland, Mr. J. Giant, and Air. Tre- 
velyan . — India Ciuz U<(. 10. 

FAIR FOR THF lirNHIT or TICK 
(jOOIIRA II sellouts. 

Ladies Barnes and Hi y ant me about 
to get up a fair for the hem lit of the Goor- 
k.th schools at Sunl.ili ; all the ladies and 
many of the gentlemen ait* at vvoik, in 
furnishing thawings, fancy articles, and 
wmes for tbe occasion. The fete is to bo 
held in a deep and lomimtic glen, called 
Anna Dale, fioin the lady who liist graced 
its solitude ; contlibutions are coming in 
from dillueiit quarter-, from ns far ofif 
indeed as Allahabad. Amid all that will 
be picpared to fascinate tbc* eye and churn) 
the mind, it is rtficshmg to know that 
the palate will not be forgotten. Tents 
are to be pitched, refection provided, and 
gaiety cultivated in every shape. Even 
tbe nurseries ait* to pour forth their in- 
mates to add to the interest of the scene. 
— Mof. Ukhbar , Sept. 28. 

Bernier, in his account of the court of 
Shall Jell, 'in, describes a scene of this kind, 
winch shews that our fancy-fairs at home 
are, like some other customs, of Asiatic 
origin . 

“ A whimsical kind of fair is some- 
times held during these festivities in the 
mahil, or royal -ernglio . it i, conducted 
by tbe handsomest and most engaging of 
the wives of tbe omralis and pmuipal 
mansuhdars. Tbc articles exhibited are 
beautiful brocades, ruli cuihi outcries of 
the m west fashion, tmhans elegantly 
worked on ehth of gold, line muslins 
worn by women of quality, and other ar- 
ticles of high price. These bewitching 
females act the part of traders, while the 
purchasers are the kings, the begums or 
princesses, and other distinguished Indies 
of the seraglio. If any oinrah’s wife 
happens to have a handsome daughter, she 
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never fail* to accompany her mother, that 
the may be aeen by the king and become 
known td the begum*. The charm of this 
fair la the most ludicrous manner in which 
tiie king makes bis bargains, frequently 
disputing for the value of a penny. He 
pretends that the good lady cannot possibly 
be in earnest, that the article is much too 
delr, that it is not equal to that he can 
lino elsewhere, and that positively he will 
give no more than sucli a price. The 
woman, on the other hand, endeavours to 
sell to the best advantage, and when the 
king perseveres in offering what she con- 
siders too little money, high words fre- 
quently ensue, and she fearlessly tells him 
that he is a mere merchant of snow, a 
person ignorant of the value of merchan- 
dize ; that her articles are too good for 
him, and that he had better go where be 
can suit himself better. The begums 
betray, if possible, a still greater anxiety 
to be served cheaply ; high words are heard 
on every side, and the loud and scurrilous 
quarrels of the sellers and buyers create a 
complete furce. But, sooner or later, they 
agree upon the price, the princesses as 
well as the king buy right and left, pay in 
ready money, and often slip out of their 
hands, as if by accident, n few gold instead 
of silver rupees, intended as a compliment 
to the fair merchant or her pretty daughter. 
The present is received in the same uncon- 
scious manner, and the whole ends amidst 
witty jests and good humour.” 

N ST1VJE RETORTS. 

A native paper states “ It has been 
ascertained, tlmt the Governor-general has 
just beard, that bis successor bus already 
left England on bis way to Calcutta, and 
is therefore making preparations for the 
voyage, and has besides ordered the imme- 
diate sale of all the valuable presents 
which be received as pctslicuw* from the 
sirdars and chiefs of Hindustan during 
his tour in this part of the country. Let 
us sec what further is to happen. — i 9th 
August 18U3.” 

The Ddhi Gazette of Sept. 7th, says: — 
“ A nawaub of this city paid a visit, the 
other day, to an European gentleman, 
whom he interrogated cautiously about 
the truth of the following report. The 
Governor-general, afraid of being super- 
seded, lately sent a ship to England with 
fifty lakhs of gold moliurs, to propitiate 
the king of Europe’s viziers; but the ship 
sunk by the way, and now the I^ord-go* 
vernor is much distressed, and must leave 
India immediately. The gentleman 
laughed at this explanation of his lord- 
ship's illness, and tried to persuade the 
nawaub that such doings, as bribing mi- 

* The presents received by the Govemor-Reno 
T*l during his tour ware sold by public nuction *t 
Calcutta. 


nisters with fifty lakhs of aahurfees, were 
impossible among ut. * How could J 
doubt what every body believed ?’ was the 
reply.” 

SICKNESS. 

The extent of sickness, we obufare with 
sorrow, is unusually great, even at this 
proverbially sickly period of the year ; and 
every day brings in reports, sometimes 
false, but too often correct, of new cases 
of mortality ; we do not remember at any 
time so great a gloom spread over the 
society of Calcutta from this melancholy 
cause. — Cal. Cour. y Sept. 2. 

During the last fifteen or twenty day*, 
fever lias prevailed among the European 
community at Calcutta and its vicinity 
with unusual frequency and severity. The 
character of the disease is that commonly 
denominated the bilious remittent , which 
always occurs to a greater extent during the 
rains than at any other season of the year. 
— India Gat., Sept. 12. 

We understand, from an authority which 
may he relied on, that the number among 
the Hindoo population only, who have 
been earned to the ghauts appropriated to 
the disposal of the dead, for about a month 
past, have amounted to a daily average of 
nearly forty. The termination of the pre- 
vailing fever may be supposed to have 
been proportionately fatal apongsl the 
Mussulmans, which will considerably aug- 
ment the daily average of the records of 
mortality, — Philanthropic . 

Towards the end of the month, a change 
in the weather arrested the progress of the 
epidemic. 

Accounts from various parts of the 
western provinces mention that cholera is 
raging to an awful extent. The following 
is an extract from a letter from Bandah, 
dated the 20th of August — u We arc in 
a miserable state here . the cholera is raging 
dreadful!}, both in the town and canton- 
ments; in the former, including the Nu- 
wauh Zoolpcar Ullu Buhador's canton- 
ment, upon an average, fifty or sixty have 
been cairied oil’ daily during the ln>t eight 
or ten days that the disease has shewn it- 
self here.” 

The season has, indeed, been most ex- 
traordinary ; to the eastward, a complete 
deluge; the rivers higher than lias been 
known for half a century, and the water 
eight feet deep over the country in the 
neighbourhood of Dacca ; to the west and 
in the Deccan and in Mysore, nothing but 
drought, famine, and cholera.-— Col. Cour, t 
Jug. 29. 

A letter from Cawnpore, of the 28th 
ult., mentions, that there has been dread- 
ful sickness all tound that station, and that 
the cholera was then ragingin every direc- 
tion. In Cawnpore itself, it was estimated 
that about 100 died daily, and at Luc* 
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* u »«Wor 700 : feanda and Pulteh- the former campaign*, wa cannot ate any 
oow about ffer j ng4 Ra| n wa s much* advantage which i* to be gained by a**- 
P ° re Tnone having fallen at that date.— newai of hostile measures Hava ( 


Granted, none having! 

India Oat., Sq»- 

INDIGO. 

Crett complaints reached Calcutta, du- 
•„« Sent ember, from some of the indigo- 
2w£ especially Tirlioot, of the dmmge 
bi excessive rains and inundation. 

"° * districts, those of Jessore, Ntid- 
a ‘ ^j^andMoorahedabrf^a 
inundation is less than the average. The 
Calcutta Couner , of October 2d, says : 
f. The indigo-mart now estimates the crop 
of indigo at 88,000 maunds. We suspect 
there never was a season when, during the 
nrofejress of the manufacture, more diffi- 
culty existed in arriving at a just estimate 
of the result.” 

drought in alwar. 

A letter, dated the ‘23d inst , from the 
Alwar country, says : “ The heat has been, 
and still is, unprecedented. 1 he winds 
are quite as hot as in May, and the nights, 

,f any thing, worse than the days. C londs 
have once or twice appeared, but without 
emitting one diop of rain, l he crops aic 
almost destroyed, and a few days more of 
these dry winds will finish them. Only 
fancy, in two or three small villages near 
this, not n Angle diop o( ram has fallen 
since March last ; upwards ot .500 head of 
cattle belonging to them have m conse- 
quence died of sheer starvation' lbe 
whole of their lauds exhibited nothing to 
the view but masses of bones and rotten 
carcasses. I myself never saw a more 
distressing picture of wretchedness and 
misery. The poor inhabitants will, 1 fear, 
Boon share the fate of their cattle. Jn 
many other parts of the country the conse- 
quences of the drought are no doubt 
equally felt.”— Delhi Gaz., Jug. 31. 

PROPERTY Or THE I.ATE MR. BROOKE. 

The property of the late Mr. W. A. 
Brooke, advertised to be sold at Benares 
on the 4th November, is described as con- 
sisting of cosily jewellery, 1*2,000 sicca 
weight of silver plate, valuable oil paint- 
ings 5 000 volumes of books, wines m 
great variety, including five pipes and 200 
dozen of delicious Madeira, winch has 
been thirty years in India. The house is 
described as “a most elegant, huge, puc- 
kah-built house, with garden, one ot the 
most extensive in the Upper Provinces, 
comprised in about forty-seven becgal*. 
An inventory of the trees is given, contain- 
ing upwards of 1,200. 


CAMPAIGN IN THE JUNOLE ME1IAIS. 

A campaign is in contemplation, for the 
ensuing cold weather, in the Jungle Me- 
hals. On taking a retrospective view ot 
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„v-„. measures. Hava the for* 

mer operations been attended with th« re* 
suits which the commissioners anticipated; 
and if not, why continue a system which 
is at variance both with humanity and apod 
policy ? It is doubtless true, tbit ifvlhe 
Coles and Chooars have any complaint! to 
make, they have the power of doing so to 
the magistrates of Midnapore, llankoorali, 
or Ilazaribaugh ; but from the nearest of 
these they muy be distant sixty, seventy, or 
one bundled miles, and even after reaching 
either of these zillahs, their complaint may 
not come in time for hearing for three or 
four months; so that these poor wretches 
must remain in attendance lor that period, 
or return when their case is to come on ; 
and then, in all probability, in nineteen 
cases out of twenty, they have not the 
means to obtain a healing for themselves. 

It is likewise tiue that Dhulbhoom, which 
is to he the scene of the present campaign, 
has been separated from the zillah of Mid- 
napore, and made over to Capt. Wilkin- 
son ; we would therefore ask, whether the 
efforts of the political agent on the N.W. 
frontiei have not liilheito been more direct- 
ed to the means of seizing the leaders of 
the insurgents, than in tiacing the origin 
of the distui bailees or in investigating and 
settling the complaints ol the oppressed ? 
'flie present rajah of Dhulbhoom has only 
lately attained Ins majority, so that his ter- 
ritory was undei the guidance of his uncle, 
who has been using every artifice to get rid 
of the nephew, that he might enjoy the 
country. In March last, when Capt. Wil- 
kinson was at Nursmghur, it was stated, 
that two or three murders had been com- 
mitted, and by the artifice of the uncle, 
the young rajah was induced to say to 
Capt. W., that he himself wa# the mur- 
derer- this confession wa* made from the 
uncle representing to the nephew, that, by 
his doing so, the troops would be with- 
drawn, and the country become quiet. 
The stratagem very nearly had the desired 
effect, for the young rajah was put in 
irons, and sent to Midnapore for tnal. On 
sifting the matter, however, the judge 
could not even bring proof that the mur- 
(lers had been committed, far less crimi- 
nate the young rajah, who denied all lus 
former confessions; but, strange to relate, 
although he has been tried for his life, and 
acquitted by the judge, he is still held in 
heavy hail to make his appearance when 
called for, which prevents him from re- 
turning to take possession of h.s district . 
If the government wishes to settm the 
country, let them appoint a few persona 
who are well versed in the native character 
and language, and send them annually, 
during the cold weather, into the different 
parts of the district, accompanied by a na- 
live officer’s party of scpahecs a* a guard 
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(which we An told it quite sufficient for 
every purp ok), to investigate and decide 
all cates, and the country will not only 
soon be quiet, but flouriihing.— English- 
man. 

% OBSTRUCTION OF JUSTICE. 

/ 4’rorrespondent of the India Gazt'lle 
oi Sept ‘20, state-. : “ A letter from Messrs. 
Jessop and Co.’s colliery details the extra- 
ordinary event of a most barbarous mur- 
der, said to have been committed within n 
few miles of that place. The parties who 
have committed it are wealthy and power- 
ful, and the i datives of the wretched vic- 
tim arc in indigent ciieumstances, Al- 
though this murder has now occurred 
above five weeks, no notice whatever lias 
been taken of it by the police, who have 
always, in this zillnh of Jungle Mehals, as 
far as 1 can learn, been alivo and zualous 
in their exertions whencur a similar oc- 
currence has happened. There were two 

E ersons who were the victims of these vil- 
iins’ jealousy. One upon whom the torture 
w^s already begun to be inflicted, after the 
wretches had broken and smashed all the 
bones in his hands, bysomemeans escaped 
out of the house, and lias since got aw ay to 
a distance of al>out twelve coss hence; but 
the other has never since been heard of 
until yesterday, when a relative of the 
unfortunate man, whose family have been 
afraid of the power of the villains, es- 
caped from his village about six coss hence, 
and arrived here to implore my aid in in- 
vestigating the matter: but without the 
aid of the nearest relatives I cannot pro- 
ceed. The body is buried within the com- 
pound of these villains’ house, and they 
have not ns yet been able to remove it . 
such is the account given me by Ins rela- 
tive. This I know of myself, that*the 
murder has been notorious to every one 
for a length of time, but from the high 
rank of the parties, and their influence, 
through friends at the Bancoora eomt, no 
one seems willing to prefer the chaige of 
murder against them.” 

ABOLITION OF THE I’FRSJAN I ANCl'AC.F, 

We have heard, though we cannot vouch 
for the fact, that Persian records nic in fu- 
ture to he dispensed with at the tuasurv, 
and that the papers connected with that 
office are to be kept exclusively in Eng- 
lisli. If this should he the case-, we can- 
not but consider it a veiy great improve- 
ment, calculated to facilitate the tiansae- 
tion of business, and to prevent fraud. If 
every Bcngulee and Persian account, in 
every department of the public service, 
W’ere ot once done away with, and every 
entry made in English only, there would 
immediately be established a greater con- 
trol over the public funds, and opportu- 
nities for fraud would be lessened. This 


might be accomplished with ease, ft* 
^writing of account* out la English may j* 
performed by any native clerk of ordinary 
abilities, and tolerably versed in EnglijiJ 
Whatever objection may be rated to the 
introduction of English into the courts, on 
the ground that it would not be understood 
by the gfgat body of suitors, for whose 
benefit the courts are instituted, no such 
objection could apply to the keeping of all 
public accounts exclusively in English for 
the benefit of government, whose interest 
more particubily requires to be protected. 
— Sujnachar Durpun, 

LOAN of 1825-26, 

Fort William , Financial Department, the 
26//i Jug. 1833.— Notice is given, that the 
promissory notes of this government, of 
1825-26, from No. 251 to 720 inclusive, 
will he discharged on the 28th of Novem- 
ber next, on which day the interest thereon 
will cease. It is also notified that, for 
the accommodation of the proprietors of 
notes now advertised for payment, who, 
not being resident in India, may not have 
furnished powers to their agents and at- 
tomies to receive the principal amount so 
to he paid, and to grant discharge for the 
same on their behalf, the Governor-gene- 
ral in Council has authorized the ac- 
countant-general to allow the conditional 
transfer of such notes to the fifir per Cent. 
Loan opened on the 7th June 1831, leav- 
ing it optional with the proprietors to con- 
firm the transfer, or to require payment in 
cash when they shall be informed thereof; 
provided, however, that no notice dis* 
allowing a transfer will be received after 
one year fiom the date fixed for payment 
of the note. It is also notified, that the 
holders of government promissory notes, 
now advertised to he discharged, will be 
allowed the option of piompt payment of 
ptincipal, with inti rest up to the date of 
payment. 

BANK or HFNOVL. 

The Bengal Bank has circulated amongst 
iti propiietors the following statement of 
its balance 

Balance of the Bank of Bengal, 29th June 1833. 

Dr. Cr. 

Cash, Dm eminent ‘-o- ■ Bank Notes amt Post 
cm i lies, Loans on lie- , Bills outstanding, and 
iiovit of Government ' Claims payable on de- 
Sc. urines, and maud, 

Hills on Government, Sn. Jts. 1,21,05,443 
d sconiitnl, Net block' • 52,41), OCt) 

M.Rx. 1,25, '13,498 
Private Bills I 

dist oulited, 39 , 111, Ml > 

Doubtful 

Debts - ■ 7.1W50 i 

Advance for j 

legal pro- 
ceedings • 3,235 ; 

Dead Moik, 1,17,029 | 

Sa.Us. 1,73,53,509 I Sa.Rs. 1,73,53,509 

The secretary, by order of the directors, 
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submits for the information of the proprie- 

t0 Concerning the private bill* and notes 
discounted, account balance 29th June 
183rf, Sa. H*- 39,18,589. 3. 0: 

1st. That a )>art of the satae, viz. 
§ 4 . Rs. 17,73,674. 3. 9, being the sum 
of certain bills and notes over-due and un- 
paid Of Messrs. Alexander atgl Co., with 
other parties from whom there will lie re- 
coveries, is secured collaterally, and, as it 
is believed, sufficiently, by assignment of 
divers indigo concerns and other properties 
of Messrs. Alexander and Co. 

0 ( 1 . That a further part of the balance of 
the private bills and notes discounted ac- 
count consists of the sum of 2,85,715 
sicca rupees, advances for indigo, made 
by the Hank, in aid of the collateral secu- 
rities, and to here-paid out of their pro- 
duce first-fruits. 

Concerning the doubtful debts' (includ- 
ing law charges paid upon and advanced 
with respect them) ac- 
counts balances .^.Sa. Us. 7,22,394 1 9* 

1st. That the register- 
ed amount unpaid is 13,68,870 9 8 


and that the difference... 6,46,476 7 11 

is of sums written oil’ 

from time to time as bad 

debts, total 6,19,712 7 2 


the apparent excess, Sa.lis. 3,2.35 15 8 
being, by Wason of the advance for legal 
proceedings, as above-mentioned, not add- 
ed to the register amount. 

2d. That a fui thcr sum of sicca rupees 
98,066. 1. 0. was written oil' the lth 
ultimo; so that, in the event of no further 
recovery from any of the debtors, the 
Hank would have to provide additional 
Sa. Rs. 6,24,327. 13. 9. on its doubtful 
debts’ account ; but that, in the expected 
case of recovery to the extent of the valua- 
tion, viz . Sa. Rs. 8,00,174. 3. 6. put upon 
the doubtful debts by the directors dc- 
olaiing the last dividend ; then, the Bank 
will haveasurplusofSa. Its. 1,85,116.5. 9. 
to dispose of The directors remark, that 
very much depends upon success or non- 
success in the Bank appeal against the Su- 
preme Court judgment,! in the case of the 
Rajkissore Dull forged papers, purporting 
to be Company’s papers, of which the Bank 
holds Sa, Its. 5,01,500, principal amount, 
tut. Sa. Rs. 4,26,000 in security for 
Sa.Rs. 3,20,509. 2. 8. part of the doubt- 
ful debts and tbe law charges upon it, and 
Sa.Rs. 75,500 for another part, standing 
at Sa. Its. 36,185. 10. 8.; on which (the 
75,500) the right to recover, if established, 
will be to the full amount, with such intc- 

• D. D. Account Sa. It*. 7.1D.1M 2 « 

Advances for L. P. 3,235 15 3 

Sa. R*. 7,22,394 I !» 

t Decided against the Bank last month . sec 
P- 128. 

Allot. Journ. N. S. Vot.l 3. No. 5 1 . 


tvst at shall have accrued. The prospect 
of success, seeing the circumstances which 
are notorious, and considering sotnetKv 
tices of opinions which have comeout, the 
directors cannot but deem a very good one; 
they have not, however, as yet, received 
any advice, formal or direct, from London, 
concerning it. JF 

Bank of Bengal, 22d Aug. 18*1^ 

The Calcutta Courier remnrks upon tins 
statement: — “ Notwithstanding the unfor- 
tunate circumstances which have locked up 
so considerable a portion of the Bank ca- 
pital — about twenty-five lacs, including 
its advances for indigo— the Bank docs not 
appear to be nl all crippled in its power to 
accommodate the public to the extent of 
the demands of commerce, that is, to the 
extent to which good negociahlo bills and 
securities arc tendered; for its present 
rates are only six per cent, for private bill 
discounts, and four per cent, for deposit 
loans; and its issues amount to nliove a 
crorc and twenty-one lacs— a sum more 
than fifty per cent, in excess of the mini- 
mum of 1827; in which year the whole 
amount of bank-notes, intituling tlio-t of 
the three pi ivate banks then in existence, 
was at one period less, and ncvir tnudi 
more, than the present joint circulation of 
the Bank of Bengal and Union Bank. At 
far ns Calcutta is concerned, therefore, 
there does not appear to be any reason to 
complain of a cramped state of the circula- 
tion, supposing ftor on this subject we 
are left in the d.uk) the piopoitioii of 
bank-notes in the general treasuiy not JO 
be gi eater than it was a few years ago,” - 

AURA <011.101. 

The examination of the students of the 
Agra college closed on the 13th of July 
la®. The number oil the rolls were 318, 
being an increase of some extent since the 
commencement of the year. This, how- 
ever, has arisen from a rule of making the 
monthly stipend of each teacher iluctuatc 
with the number of scholars in Ins class, 
having been introduced last year in the in- 
stitution. Of the number noticed, 115 
were in the Hmdcc department, and 203 
in the Persian. Including subsequent ad- 
missions, the English class contains 1 10 
students. We should have been tempted 
to have added a few words on the future 
prospects of this institution, its present 
system of education, management, and dis- 
cipline, had we not heard it rumoured 
that some important changes in the system 
will at no distant period be probaldy pre- 
ferred to the general committee of educa- 
tion by the membem of the Agra body. 
An important change has of late year* 
taken place in the minds of men on the 
subject of education, nml we should be 
i cally glad to see the science and leuming 
of Europe brought within reach of all the 

(V) 
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youth in ourcolleges, through the medium 
of tbe English hinguage. , With their in- 
tollectual improvement under this new 
system a moral change would begin to be 
efle<*ted, gntheiing strength too, of course, 
by time, anil hecoming one of the chief in. 
strungents in generating a healthy tone of 
public pinion, a respect for truth, and 
the Observance of honesty in the discharge 
of public duty .— Mqfussil Ukhbar. 

PROJECTED INDIAN SETTLEMENT IN 
ALSTRAI.IA. 

There is a scheme now seriously enter- 
tained by some gentlemen in Calcutta, to 
form an Indian settlement at King 
George’s Sound; and we believe it is in- 
tended to commence opeiations immediate- 
ly after the rains. The idea is to carry 
down Dhangn coolies, as labourers, under 
contract for a term, in order to secure the 
nutans of building comfortable quarters, 
and rendering utch man’s estate at once 
productive. There can be no doubt that 
a ppce so favourably situated, will be 
ficely resorted to hereafter by tbe emi- 
grating population of England. — Cal. 
Cour. 

SIR WM. HUM HOLD. 

We arc sorry to announce the death of 
Sir William Hutnbold, at Hyderabad, by 
an attack of apoplexy, in bed, on the night 
of the 23d August. 

The name of Sir William Hutnbold lias 
been a good deal before the public, both 
here and in England, in consequence of 
bis connexion with the firm of l'almer and 
Co. of Hyderabad. Ills retirement from 
thut firm, previously to it-, rum, was not a 
voluntary act, being in consequence of an 
order from government, withdrawing his 
license to reside and cariy on husincs®n 
the terntories ofthe Ni7.un. Hut although 
lie thereby escaped the responsibilities of 
the failure, he never ce.isetl to protect the 
interests of his late partners and their con- 
stituents with the warm and active advo- 
cacy of his talents and influence at home. 
After an absence from India of several 
years, he returned in 18”9 with almost 
unlimited powers from the creditors m 
England, and with the sanction of the 
Court of Directors, to aid in prosecuting 
large claims exceeding the amount of the 
unpaid debts ofthe house, and considered 
desperate only under the adverse influence 
of the British authorities. Actions were 
brought in consequence in the Nizam’s 
couits, and judgments weie obtained; 
but tbe sinister (though erroneous) impres- 
sion of government hostility still temamed, 
and the parties, being men high in ofiiee, 
continued to set the trustees of the house 
at defiance. The laws of the country were 
powerless against a despotic minister and 
bis relations. The vigilance of Sir William 


Rumbold did not fail to Apprize tbe Board 
of Control of the true 1/tuation inwhich 
he found himself under the deceptive pro. 
tection 'afforded him; and at length the 
head of that Board, as it is yvel| known 
by the published proceedings in fM; matter 
of the Mandamus , against the opinion of 
a small majority in the Court of Directors, 
took up t|0ease of the Hyderabadhouse, 
as a case of British claims upon a foreign 
power, in which, under the peculiar cir. 
cumstnnces of former interference, tbe 
government stood compromised to some- 
thing more than a nominal protection. It 
is understood, that, not long since, in. 
structions to this effect were received in 
Calcutta, and that they have been acted 
upon by the transmission of corresponding 
instructions to the resident at Hydera. 
had. We have also heard, that, in conse. 
quence thereof, sanguine expectations are 
now entertained, that very large sums will 
be recovered for tbe benefit of the estate. 
These hopes, and the favourable position 
of tilings on which they arc founded, 
would not have existed but for the energy 
ami talents, and indefatigable zeal of Sir 
William Rumbold, who bad tbe tact to 
engage the attention of the real rulers of 
India, and to enable them to see through 
the mystification of a very complicated 
affair.— Col. Cour. f Si’pl, 7. 

SHIKAR l'OOR . 0 

Accounts have ai rived from Shikar- 
poor, stating that Shall Sliuja Ul Mulk, 
who Ins quitted bis asylum at Loodumah, 
on an expedition to recover his throne, had 
been pi imittcd by the Sindhians to cross 
the Indus and isiablisli himself at Sbikar- 
poor. A stipulation lias been entered 
into by the shah with the ainecis of Sindh, 
that l.o is only to remain at Shikarpoor 
filtv days. 

On their parts, the ameers have agreed 
to pay a nun of ID. 50, OCX), ami restoiu 
to Shah Shtija Ul Mulk some pieces of ar- 
tillery, which lie abandoned at S'nkarpoor 
on his flight from that place in 1819. In 
the event of the fulfilment of these en- 
gagements, the shah promises to relinquish 
the claim which the sovereigns of Cabul 
formerly asserted to tribute from Sindh, 
and to consider the rulers of that country 
independent, should he sueieed in reco- 
vering Ills kingdom,* 

* In a letter, dated the 2dth June, published in 
the lionilx i./ Conner, it is stated that one of the 
lures held out by Shah .shuja l T l Mulk to the 
ameers, to secure their assistance to hia present en- 
terprise, is the acknowledgment of Meer Murad 
All as king or badshah, should the shah recover 
his throne. The fact is mentioned as a proof of 
the haughty character of the ameers. Whatever 
grounds there may be for as< ribing such a diepoei- 
tlon to them, there Is no more foundation fore pre- 
tension hav in^ been raised on the point of the 
Hyderabad ihief to Ik? called hv the style end title 
of majesty, in the diploma of Shah Shuja, than 
for an assumption of the same title by Kuideet 
Singh, the otner jiower with whom the shah lias 
been negotiating on a basis nearly similar to hit 
nego- 
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Stub ShuU, opened ft negotiation with 
Maharajah Runjeet Singh previously to 
bis departure fr#m Loodianah, the object of 
which was was to obtain tome money from 
that chief* in lieu of which, the shah en- 
gaged to ^acknowledge the mffiarajah’s 
supremacy in all, the territories ac- 
tually acquired by him wliMi formerly 
constituted a part of the AfghaVmonarchy ; 
but in consequence of a demand on Run- 
jeet’s part, affecting the independence of 
Sindh, with which Shah Shuja could not 
comply without compromising his honest 
credit with the Sindhians, the negotiation 
was broken oil’. An overture has recently 
been made however to renew it. 

It is impossible at present to judge of 
the probab'c course of events. The intel- 
ligence of Shah Shuja’s approach is said 
to have excited strong sensation in Caubul 
in favour of the shah. Dost Mahomed 
Khan is rendering his rule odious to his 
people by levying contributions on them, 
and his authority is already said to be 
shaken by the defection of some of the 
most influential men of the country, and 
their declaration to support the shall— Mo- 
fusul U kit Oar, 

PRKVFNTFJI suriFK. 

On Friday last a most unusual occur- 
rence took place in the city of Meerut A 
brahmin ^ the Dechat caste having died 
very early on the morning of that day, 
his wife, an old infirm woman, detei min- 
ed on performing the suttee. As soon as 
her intention became known, a large con- 
course of people assembled in the neigh- 
bourhood of the house, while many collect- 
ed at the place where bodies are usually 
burned, close to the huge tank called the 
Soorvj fiuonri, outside the walls of the 
town. Intelligence of what was going on 
having been promptly given to the civil 
authorities, Mr. G. Smith, our joint ma- 
gistrate, proceeded to the city, and send- 
ing for the woman’s nearest relation (her 
son), gave him to understand that his mo- 
ther would not be allowed to carry her 
design of self-immolation into execution. 
The man stated that she had been in no 
way instigated by others in forming her 
determination, and did not seem to be de- 
sirous that the honour of bis family should 
be maintained by such a sacrifice. The 
woman was accoidiugly given in charge 
to three of the police (brahmins), who 
were related to her, and proper precau- 
tions were adopted that the procession to 
the place of burning should be uninlcr- 

negotlatlom with Mcer Mo rad AIL The mere name 
6f royalty has no charms for “ the lion of the 
Punjab r »n all his public acts he calls himself 
either “ sircar" or “ khalsojee." The Hilnlihees 
are equally innocent of aspiring to that title. It 
doca not follow that because Morad Alt desires to 
release himself from his tribute to his former so- 
vereign, that he had entered into any stipulation 
with Shah Shuja to be called king. HI* love of 
lucre hat been confounded with a lov c of royalty. 
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rupted by any tumult on the part of the 
assembled crowd. The widow, was with 
great difficulty prevailed On to leave the 
corpse ere it was carried without tbeUrity, 
crying out vehemently against the oppros- 
sion and unjust interference of the govern- 
ment authorities, She has since, we un- 
derstand, refused all nourishment, end 
even should she not persist in this resolu- 
tion, there seems little doubt but that ex- 
citement and exhaustion, aclmg on one 
enfeebled by age, will cause speedy disso- 
lution, This is the fiist instance for eleven 
years in which the attempt even nt per- 
forming suttee has been made in this dis- 
trict, sufficiently pioving that it is chiefly 
fanaticism in individuals which leads to 
the act, and not, as lias been asserted, a 
fixed nod acknowledged religious obser- 
vance. The deceased was in indigent cir- 
cumstances. It is needle's to odd, that 
the crowd separated without any attempt 
nt disturbance ; the persons assembled 
seemed to take little interest in t lie matter, 
save as being a “ litnuiihu."— 

Si rver. 

roiiurn notfs. 

A regular establishment in the bazar for 
the manel'.icluie of forged notes has been 
suppressed by the vigilance of the police. 
On receiving information of its existence, 
Serjeant Macann proceeded to the spot, 
noci contrived to get into the house when n 
native vv.-s in the act of receiving a parcel 
of altered notes of the India Hank (made 
to resemble Hink of Bengal notes) for cir- 
culation. Mr. Macann seized a handful 
of them, and a struggle ensued, during 
which the passer of notes made Ids escape; 
hut the tenant of the house, the chief cul- 
piit, was secured. The |)rcmises were so 
c&trivcd as to elude discovery ol the work- 
shop by an oidbury observer, hut not the 
scrutinising eye of Mr. Macann, who suc- 
ceeded in penetrating into the atiana of 
the unholy place, and there found a com- 
plete set of graving and engine-turning 
tools for executing the most delicate work, 
and a couple of plates, almost finished, in 
exact imitation of the present Hank of 
Bengal note and Us reverse. The disco- 
very was just in tune. Another week 
might have inundated Calcutta with so 
many well-executed forgeries, as to create 
an alarm of serious injury to the Hank cir- 
culation, not to mention the losses of 
those who would have become the unfortu- 
nate dupes of this well-planned villainy. 

The Hank of Bengal has had a narrow 
escape ; but let not the directors now re- 
pose ill the fancied security of their finely- 
engraved notes. The stimulus of gain 
ha* sharjiened the tools nod the intellects 
of Bengalee workmen, and developed in a 
fraudulent occupation those talents which 
might naturalise the pictorial engraving 
and the steam- engine among the works of 
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Calcutta industry. wlxtber it be in become the scene of disorder*, it in mainly 
the power of Jj&e directors/ or not, to ren- owing to the intrigues- of her rebel «on 
der their pjales'tnorfe difficult of imitation, whose party, while the/* secngtijf incited 
it is*t least their duty, as well as their in- the distant jageerdars to ass^flMtV inde. 
terest,*o afford the public the protection of pent att^ide, paralyzed, by divisions 
their vigilance and resources, not only to which fliy fomented in the dtpjtal, that 
detect and root out forgery, but to follow force which might have sufficed to uphold 
up the dfscovpry by prosecuting the par- herauthoH|k When we add to this the 
ties concerned. We say this because it is fact that tneyoung man who has p&duced 
conflhonly reported, that in consequence of these results for the gratification of hisowo 
the heavy cost (some 7,000 or 8,000 ru- ambition, is her own adopted son, an tin- 
pecs)of a former prosecution, a resolution known hoy, whom she drew from obscurity 
was taken at the Hank not to volunteer any to invest him with the brilliant destinies of 
9 more prosecutions, 'iliis is surely not the house of Scindiah, we cannot but 
consistent with the implied duties attached reckon the additional stain of ingratitude 
to a privileged circulation. There ismore as one more evidence of a character little 
public spirit in the close monopoly of the fitted for conferring happiness on ai peo. 
Bank of England. — Cul. Cour., Sept. 11. pie. As for the army, who were the main. 

__ spring of this revolution, they must not 

only necessarily inherit the turbulent and 
TOT revolution in siNMAii s state. freebooti.ig disposition of all Mahratta 
*At p. 88, we gave the particulars of a armies, from the days of Sewagee down- 
revolution at Gwalior, the issue of which ward, hut are absolutely in part composed 
WRJjfap making the young maharaja the of, and headed by, some of those unquiet 
rejtflPHicient head of the state, and the spirits who shared in Scindiah's expedi- 
expulsion of the Baiza Baee. On the re- lions, and will, therefore, naturally look 
ceipt at the presidency, on the 2-lth Au- back with regiet to the days of his great- 

gust, of despatches from the resident “an- ness. To a body imbued with such feel- 

nouneing the aeecssum of his highness ings, and attached by such recollections to> 
Maharaja Junkojce ltao Si ncl 1 all Bahadur the past—for the esprit tie corps of a regi- 
to the govei nment of the Gwalior state,” a ment or an nrmy is transmitted and pre- 
royal salute was fired in honour of the served where not even one of those who 
event, which cieated great joy at Gwalior. originally created that spirit i surviving— - 
The Baiza Baee, with her tioops and to such a body, the peaceful nYTe of a wo- 

followers, in all 5,0(Xi foot and l, (XX) man like Baiza Baee, must have appeared 

Horse, have left Dhoulpore. Her high, tedious and inglorious; they sighed once 
new will take up her residence in the more for action ; they longed to unfold the 
house near Kikab Gunge, at Agra, for. Mahratla banner to the winds ; that omi* 
mejly belonging to Mr. Sanders, the col- nous Jinri-phutka^ whose name was ever 
lector of customs and sold by him to followed by loot, devastation, and biood- 
Biddec Chund Seytli, the banker. It was shed. They turned their eyes around for 
in this house that Lord and Lady Amherst a chief who gave promise of unfurling 
resided when at Agra in 1827, and l#K* that much-loved emblem, and opening the 
the embassy from the Baiza Baee waited way to all those cherished privileges of the 
on Lady Amherst and her daughter, and olden time, of which it was the harbinger, 
the magnificent picsents weie displayed to They have found their man ; a more sulky, 
the ladies of the station. For the piesent, a more turbulent, a more ambitious leader 


4fae party lias encamped on the right hank 
,«f the Jumna. 

The liamlxn/ Gazette, of August 21st, 
has the following reflections upon this re- 
volution : 

“ Wo confess we view this change with 
great regret, both as regards the past and 
future. It was the dying wish of Scindiah, 
to the fulfilment of which the British Go- 
vernment was in a manner pledged, that 
his widow should continue regent till her 
death ; and the manner in which she has 
hitherto performed the duties of that office 
is such as must justify the confidence re- 
posed in her by thnt prince. During a 
long and peaceful reign, she lias directed 
her energies to the internal impiovement 
of her country and the happiness of her 
subjects ; and if, within the last year or 
two, the remoter districts of her govern- 
ment hove grown beyond lier control, and 


they could scarcely hope to find, than the 
present raja has proved himself within the 
last three years. It remains to be seen how 
much the British Government have gained 
by the change. In the ranee regent they 
had a mild and friendly princess, attached 
to peace alike from inclination and age, 
and bound to the British from gratitude 
and interest. In the raja they will find a 
proud, aspiring, hot-headed young man, 
with ambition sufficient to make him aim 
at aggrandisement, and an implacable re- 
sentment, which he will never cease' to 
foster, for the former decision against bis 
claims by the Governor-general, and tbt 
comparative neglect, consequent on that d«- 
cison, with which his pretensions were ever 
treated by the resident up to the day of tbt 
revolution." 

The India Gazette expresses surprise at 
the policy pursued by the government in 
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tbit affair. It observe*; “ weutnjer- 
stood that the B*i» Baee, the wmJow of 
the late raja, aUt-gei that she adopted Ja- 
nokee R*0, the' present de facto raja, 
without anj^directions to that efl'ec^aving 
been left by her husband at the timw>f his 
demise ; that the adoption was, therefore, 
by Hindoo law, null and voiibtts far as 
regarded the succession to thWnusnud, 
merely entitling the adopted son to the in- 
heritance of her private effects, and that 
Chumna Baee (daughter of Buiza Baev) 
is the next in legitimate succession, as the 
only child of the late maharaja. It is as- 
serted, too, that all this was long ago dis- 
cussed with and admitted by the British 
government. If so, there certainly does 
appear an unaccountable precipitancy in 
the public recognition of the present sove- 
reign, even if the resident has acted on 
the avowed principle of non-interference.” 

On the 3d September a mutiny broke 
out in camp, among some corps of Col. 
Jacob’s brigade, which the ministry in 
vain attempted to put down by drawing 
out some other corps to overawe them. 
On the 7th and 8th, the resident (the Hon. 
It. Cavendish) received pressing solicita- 
tions from the muliaraja to visit the durbar, 
and use his influence to restore order. At 
first he declined, on learning that the roads 
between tluLjgamp and the residency were 
blocked up tfy armed bodies, whose inten- 
tions were not understood ; at length, on 
being urgently i equested by all parties tonet 
as umpire and prevent an useless effusion of 
blood, he agreed to visit the durbar, and 
on his way was received with marked res- 
pect by the troops who crowded the roads. 
After a long private interview with the 
maharaja, the resident ascertained that, 
when the Burum and Buhadoor pultuns 
(battalions), at great risk to themselves, 
had released the maharaja from the re- 
straint, under which the Bace had kept 
him, and placed him on the throne, he 
had given them a written engagement to 
employ them as an honorary bodyguard, 
to the exclusion of all the other corps. 
Col. Jacob had played a double part 
throughout; he first deceived the Baee 
with professions of fidelity, and then, on 
learning that the two regiments above 
named had succeeded in their enterprize, 
and wero joined by the rest of the brigade, 
be was loud in proclaiming his own good 
services to the maharaja. The regiments, 
however, exposed him, having heard that 
he had determined to punish them for 
acting without his orders. Jacob then 
formed a coalition with Dada Kliasgee- 
walla, the premier, and other members of 
the new ministry. At their instigation, 
the maharaja agreed to break his engage- 
ment with the Burum and Buhadoor regi- 
ment*, and it was determined to surround 
*nd cut them up j but eight other corps of 


Jacob’s brigade haring made common 
cause with these 'two regiments- and the 
Jmsee having refused to iff Upon th em, 
the maharaja and his minify appealed Jo 
the resident to arrange the affair andbavt 
the state. His advice to the maharajttwai 
to keep good faith with the two regiments 
which had set him up, and to change. 
ministry, which had become extremely 
unpopular with all parties. The mafc. 
raja agreed, and a khelut of investiture 
as prime-minister, was immediately given 
to Naroo Punt Apteea. a chief who bears 
a high character as a soldier and man of 
integrity, although a novice in the nevv 
duties entrusted to him. Jacob was dis- 
missed, and the whole of his brigade given 
over to the maliaraja’s maternal uncle 
(Mamoo Sahib), together with his Jaedad, 
for the suppoit of the brigade. The only 
terms demanded by the Burum and Bu- 
hadoor regiments were, pardon for what 
had passed, the removal of Col. Jacob, 
and the appointment of a new brigadier, 
and that they should be allowed to mflpt 
guard as usual ut the palace, in turn with ’ 
the other corps of Jacob's late brigade' 
which alone has had (hat duty for many s 
years past. These terms were granted, 
and thus older has been restored through* - 
out the camp; how long to continue, it is 
impossible to decide, as the government' 
is now a purely nuliuny one. The maha- 
raja shows very great iriesolution of cha- 
racter, and Apteea, the premier, although* 
a good man in general estimation, is placpd 
in a situation quite new to him, and which 
he could little have anticipated holding o ! 
few years ago, when a prisoner of the 
Baee’s in the fort of Esauguih, where lio - 
was confined for being implicated in an 
intrigue against her government, until 
relcfpcd at the intercession of a resident, 
since which period he found shelter in our 
territory until the change of government 
opened a patli to the highest honours. 
The struggle hitherto has been between 
the Deccanec brahmins and the military;^ 
the latter are determined to exclude the 
Deccanees, as far as practicable, from the 
maharaja’s counsels, and as their avarice 
and illiberal views have ever been noto- 
rious, it is to be hoped that their exclusion 
will securo a better government for the 
Gwalior country, than it has been able to 
boast of for many years past . — Mofumi 
Ukhbnr , Sept. 28. 

The India Gazette of October 11th, 
on the credit of a letter from Gwalior, 
confirms the aforegoing statement, ad- 
ding: “It is stated, in this communica- 
tion, that there were not less than 30,000 
malcontent troops under arms, night and 
day, for the sjrnce of ten days, and thal 
they were in possession of 400 piece* of 
ordnance ready-charged. Opposed to 
these, were nine regiments commanded by 
Col. Baptist and other*, and a brigade, 
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aflnerly thitef AhlKtun; but Ibfcmu- 
Inetrt bad the «Mnb«e, in consequence 
it thtfr pojHfM&h of the guns. Al- 
hough wif^ltaiUrbance has been quelled, 
urtteand security do not appear to be 
lompletely re-established, and as the ma- 
laraja and his new ministers do not seem 
mttytd to much confidence, another out- 
»reaking is Considered not improbable.” 

•. — 

ARREARS IN THE MOFUSSIL COURTS. 

We are glad to see, that the attention of 
government has been given to the arrears 
jf suits in the Mofussil couits. A regu- 
lation is just issued, empowering the Go- 
rernor-general in Council to appoint as- 
sistant-judges, when necessary ; and we 
shall accordingly expect to see some ap- 
pointments of this nature immediately an- 
nounced. — Cal. (our., Sept. 11. 

Two extra-judges have been appointed 
In the Allahabad Sudder Ikwannee 
Adawlut, to dispose of the arrears of the 
Spares court of appeal. Some measures 
ft# the reduction of business in the higher 
civil courts are talked of. 

CHANCE OF 7FMINDAREK TO RYOTWAR 
SETTLEMENT. 

The Sumachar Durpun, adverting to 
tuflposed orders sent out from home to 
purchase for government zemindaree te- 
nures brought to sale, and to conclude a 
lettlement with the ryots under this pre- 
lidency upon the ryotwaiee system, re- 
marks:— “ However benevolent the mo- 
lives which may be supposed to have given 
birth to this plan, we cannot persuade 
Airselves that it will be successful, in se- 
curing any benefit to the cultivator. The 
misery, under which the ryot now labours, 
U to be accounted for partly, of cqprsc, 
from the oppression of the land-owner 
•nd his amlas, but chiefly from the very 
defective organization of the Mofussil 
couits, and fiotn the destitution of all 
courage and integrity which characterizes 
the cultivator. Through the notorious 
corruption generally of the native oflicers 
of the couits, notwithstanding all the 
vigilance of the European functional y, it 
is next to impossible for the poor ryot to 
get justice. And the extreme cowardice 
of the lower orders, when they come in 
contact with a man of wealili and influ- 
ence, prevents their using nny effort for 
their own relief. They will tamely sub- 
mit to every indignity and oppression ra- 
ther than boldly seek a redress of griev- 
ances. Were the courts pure, and had 
the cultivator the same spirit which ani- 
mates the British peasantry, the ryots of 
India might live in peace and happiness 
under the present zumeendarce system, 
the oppression of the zumeendar being in 
exact proportion to the patience of his 
victim. But while the cultivator of the 


soij continues to bf infected with this »pj. 
rit of base cowardice* end tq ^eem it safer 
tamely to submit to wrongs . .rain ,*o stand 
up for his rights, no amngenpQt *bich 
the highest wisdom of govqSferaent C;l?s 
devis0will bring peace and* comfort to 
his doors. Until the ryots gen^rplly rouse 
theinseljM| from this state of apathy, even 
the pull^; down of the whole^umeen. 

daree system throughout India will not 
relieve them. Nor should it b^forgotten 
that the rents, even when the estates are 
held khas by government, must be col. 
lected by natives equally as unprincipled 
as those who may now be employed by the 
native landholders. The ryot must still 
come in daily contact with the same des. 
cription of harpies, and be subjected to all 
their exactions, and the courts will be as 
much closed against them as heretofore. 
We are firmly persuaded that the ryots 
will not gain by the alteration ; their 
masters may be changed, but their misery 
will remain the same.” 


MUTINY AT MOORSHEDARAD. 

It is reported that the nawab of Moor- 
sbedabad, having attempted to place his 
troops on lmlf-batta, a serious mutiny took 
place. The whole assembled, along wilh 
their officers, for the purpose of attacking 
Mubaicck Munsil, where tlje navvah held 
Ins kutcherry. The navvah Teamed their 
intentions, however, in time to send inti, 
mation to the agent, who, attended with 
two companies of sepoys, came to his high- 
ness’s rescue. A number of the ring- 
leaders were taken and placed in confine- 
ment, and the whole affair was referred to 
the government for its decision. — 

• VUibar > Aug. 31. 


IMPORTATION OF IFF. 

Some enterprising Americans (Messrs. 
William C. Rogers, 1'iederick Tudor, and 
Samuel Austin, jum, of Boston) have 
imported into Calcutta a cargo of ice from 
America, in a vessel mimed the Tuscany. 
The quantity oiiginally laden was 180 
tons; it was surrounded with tan, and so 
stowed as to allow the meltings to drain 
off at once to the pump- well, and by con- 
stant attention to the pump, the hold was 
kept tolerably dry during the voyage, and 
it was expected that the wastage had been 
so small, that at least two-thirds of the ice 
were in its original state. The ratio of 
daily wastage increased rapidly whilst the 
icc was landing. 

The speculators have been long engaged 
in supplying ice to South America and the 
West- India islands, — a trade in which 
they at fitst encountered a vast loss, from 
the want of sufficient demand, owing to 
the high-price at first asked for the ice. 
The mode pursued in the traffic is des- 



! Tb« ice i« cut from 

:r,bed r£ce of some po6ds, rented for the 
neighbourhood of Boston, 

P properly stowed, is then con. 

‘"ITrom ice-house in the city, where 
^ mains till transported on boar the 
lt Z\ which has to convey it to Wdes. 
VC5 pTi mX. It is always kept packed 
■ in ^.conducting materials, sqf as tan, 
boards; and theTessel in 
hich it is freighted, has an ice-house 

i within. f» r thc r u ;p» se » f secur '"« 

rt from tho effects of the atmosphere. 
The expense to the speculators most be 
*1 considerable, when they have to meet 
he charges of rent for the ponds; wages 
for superintendents and labourers and 
agents at the place of sale; erection of 
ice-houses; transportation of the article 
from the ponds to the c.ty, and from 
thence to the vessel ; freight and packing , 
die landing ; and the delivery of the arti- 
cle after it lias been received to the last 
ice-house, at the doors of the purchasers 
I, ousts, to which it is generally conveyed 


in carts. .. - 

The government, on the application of 
the importers, allowed the ice to be landed 
after sun-set, duty free, and authorized 
the free importation of ice, in future, 
from whatever quarter it may arrive and 

under any Hag. . . . . 

An ice-house for the deposit of the icc 
w as preparetkuear Brightman’s Ghaut, to 
the not th ofthe Strand Mills; where it 
w,i>, sold at the moderate rate of lour annas 
pc. seer, half the lowest price given for 
the produce of the ice-pans at Ilooghly 
This experiment has sharpened the wits 
of the Calcutta speculators, who consi- 
dered that, if ice could be profitably 
brought from America, the frozen. masses 
of the Himalayan mountains might be 
converted to the same purpose. Accor- 
dingly, a projector has proposed the for- 
mation of an “ ice company and no 
doubt, by means of rail-roads and steam- 
engines, passes may be cut in those moun- 
tains, and the rubbish conveyed to Cal- 
cutta, to increase the luxuries of the City 
of Palaces. 

PLEADING IN THE SUDDER DEWANNY 
adawlut. 

A proposed regulation has been pub- 
lished in the Gazette, for general informa- 
tion, after a first reading in council on the 
2d September, to give a wider extension 
to the privilege of pleading in the Courts 
of Sudder Dewanny Adawlut. The office 
of pleader is to be open to all persons, of 
whatever nation or religion; and it will 
rest entirely with the discretion of a majo- 
rity of the court to admit applicants to mat 

privilege, without reference to the number 

previously licensed. Fleade.s and suitors 
are left to settle with each other the terms 
of remuneration to the former; but a 


losing party is not to pay his adversary's 
costs in etoesa Of thtftg* allowed byth* 
existing regulation#. v r. 11, ^ ’ 

RESPONSIBILITY OP COttE^TOES.^ 

The collectors of Allahabad anmptt* 
nares have lately been held personally res- 
ponsible for sums of money disbursed by 
them in 1829-30 in payment for forged 
drafts, purporting to be drawn on their 
respective treasuries by the resident 
Gwalior. These officers have been kept 
to the responsibility which the regulations 
attach to the appointment of collectors of 
revenue, because a proper examination of 
the accounts of their officers would have 
shown that drafts of the same number, as 
those of the forged bills, had been already 
cashed in the office. These instances, to- 
gether with the late order of government, 
by which the collector of Patna has been 
held personally liable to the amount in 
upwards of a lac of rupees deficiency in 
the stamp department, should make our 
collectors look about them, and feel ^§t 
no part of their charge is free from grtAt , 
responsibility . — Meerut Ohs.} Aug. 8. 


CASHMERE. 

Accounts were received at Lahore from 
Kusal Sing Jemadar, of Cashmere, inti- 
mating that tho famine was there mostle- s 
verely felt, and that thousands had perish- 
ed from hunger ; many had preserved their 
existence by eating grass, roots, and the 
leaves of trees, while women Imd evejY 
roasted and eaten their own children. 
Should the maharajah not afford them as- 
sistance, the whole country would be de- 
populated through deaths and emigration'! 

50 000 maunds of grain were according y 
ordered to he distributed from the govern- 
inen^gnuiariw to the sufferers.— A alive 
Paper. 

INFANTICIDE AT BHURTPORE. 

It has at all times been customary in 
this country for the l)gat and Googers to « 
destroy their female children. In conse- 
quence, however, ofthe representations of 
Mr. Lushington, the political agent, this 
practice has been put a stop to. 1 recla- 
mations having been made by the rajah, 
threatening punishment to any Dgat or 
Goorger who should be found guilty of 
this offence, a great number of Jauts re- 
sident in Bhurtpore left the city, and id i- 
mated their intention of quitting the 
Bhurtpore territories rather than disconti- 
nue their former customs Th « 

rnja, at the instigation of the resident, di- 
rected that the jageers and month y allow- 
ances of such as left the cty should be 
immediately resumed, upon uh.ch J** 
not only returned to their homes but 
tcred into an agreement to refra n from 
taking the lives of their female children in 
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future. The maharaja, in consequence, rupees as the highest price, white o*J 

lL ‘* ■' * ‘ ‘ ** * that WAN) miU*K HniurUtml ..J . U*U>e 


directed that whgnu^er % female children 
a Pgftor CW^er 1)6 married, 
ihey^houlo; receive 200 rupees, with a 
hon^B^aniPfcajnel, from the sirkur*. — Jt/o- 
fvfjj^ Ukhbar , Jug. 24. 

murder or children! 

• ' Of late, many children have been kid- 
napped in the city of Delhi for the lure of 
tiejr ornaments, without any traces being 
discovered of the kidnappers, although the 
city kutwal employed spies to find out the 
perpetrators, By chance, on the 5th July, 
a traveller discovered a byragee, in the 
plains, cutting the throat of a child with a 
knife; the traveller immediately seized 
both the hands of the byragee, and called 
out for help; on this, some passers by 
came up, and, securing the murderer, sent 
the corpse of the child and the prisoner to 
the kutwal. On further inquiry, they dis- 
covered die haunt of this monster, and on 
searching it they perceived a trunk, on 
opening which they found it full of melted 
gold and silver in lumps, the supposed 
accumulations of the stolen jewels. — 
Sumachar Durpun . 


: r ; , — . tho*« 

that were much emaciated and not***? 
likely to recover, <or were 90 young « j: 
require much care, did & Wng 
than one rupee. They also staled, th at 
a place about eight cost distant there an 
aL)0 w 5()0 suffering the most se- 

vere clUtress, and among these children of 
all ageymd both sexes are sold for a me* 
trifle. -—Jrndw Gazette, 

We understand that, since theunfortu- 
nate gale which spread so much misery 
a!>out the neighbourhood of tke banks of 
the river, a system of plunder, accotnpa. 
nied by cruelty, has been (and still is) 
carried on by bands of ruffians in boats, to 
an extent to render a safe passage up and 
down the river by night, unless the parties 
are able to protect themselves, utterly im. 
practicable. It seems that these miscreants 
are in the habit of keeping for the most 
part along shore ; but directly they per- 
ceive a boat approaching, which they think 
only contains poor and helpless people, 
they hail it, make for it, and on the pre- 
tence of obtaining fire, or any other trifle, 
board at once, and attack the passengers 
with big stones, their only weapons .— John 
Hull, Jug. 15. 


DR, GERARD. 

Accounts havo been received of the 
sqjfcty of Dr. Gerard, the fellow-traveller 
t prLieut. Burnes, at Herat. Hewnsde- 
ptained at that place, as the road from thence 
to Cnndahar had become impracticable 
/rom the swelling of the rivers. Jt is also 
ttated, that a famine had been experienced 
at Herat, and sickness had prevailed to so 
frightful an extent as to carry off 8, (XX) 
gersons within the vvalU, and 25, (XX) in the 
environs of the town. '-Philanthropist. 

SALE or CHILDREN. — EFFECTS OF THE 
MAY (JALF. 

A great number of the sufferers by the 
May gale came to seek relief, some time 
ago, in Calcutta. Of these many still re- 
main in the vicinity, in very great dis- 
tress; but the principal circumstance we 
have to notice is the fact of theii offering 
their children for sule. So near Calcutta as 
Kidderporc, at a place called Koimncdan- 
ka-Buggeccha, not very far from the 
thannah near the supension bridge, there 
* are about twenty grown-up people, of 
which number four or five are women, 
who remain under trees, and subsist by the 
’ money they have realised by the sale of 
their children and by begging. They have 
now only four or five infants left, the 
ages of which do not exceed four or five 
years, and these are in a wretchedly re- 
duced state, in consequence of which no 
purchasers can be procured, and the pa- 
rents say that none of them will live more 
than a few days. People about (lie spot 
say that they purchased cluldrcn at four 


EARTHQUAKES. 

On the 26th August, shocks of a very 
severe earthquake were felt at the presi- 
dency and in various parts qf the interior. 
At Calcutta there were three shocks, which 
set hanging lamps in motion ; but the 
oscillations, though very distinct, were not 
strong enough to do injury to any build- 
ing. 

At Agra, the shocks were rapid and 
strong, lasting a few seconds each, but 
produced no injuiy. 

At Lucknow, tiierc were four shocks, 
the first about sunset, the others between 
1 1 and 12 p.m. The tremulous motion of 
two of the shocks resembled the motion 
felt in a steam -vessel ; the rocking caused 
the beams of the houses to creak, the 
lamps to swing to and fro, and in one 
house fragment* of a cornice to fall. 

The shocks seem to have been more 
numerous and more severe in other places. 
At Tirhoot the effect is thus described : 
“ This part of Tirhoot was visited at 
6 p.m., of the 26th, with a severe shock 
of an earthquake, which began with a mo- 
tion from E. to W., and was repeated at 
11 and 12 with double violence, continu- 
ing at intervals throughout the night until 
6 next morning. The two shocks in the 
middle of the night were most awful, last- 
ing, I should think, each time more than 
a minute. The bungalow in which I re- 
side was violently shaken, rocking to and 
fro; the doors and wall-shades were equally 
agitated, and the walls were rent in many 
places. The walls of my press-house and 
dr) ing-house were opened in several parts, 
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m\ the 'inter in reservoir four Feet 
tkm and this* from the surface, was so, 
much agitated, as to fly over on each side. 
The atmosphere, during the night, was 
very dense and warm and the mo^iearly 
obscured. I have been in ItulWmariy 
years, and I never experienced any thing 
Imlf so awful as the shocks <|K»ng the 
night.” 

We subjoin other accounts: 

Punteah, August 27.— This place has 
been visited by the severest shocks of 
earthquake within the memory ot the 
oldest inhabitant; the following is as cor- 
rect an account ot it as I was able to pre- 
serve. 

1st shock, at J past 5 r.M., rather slight, 
lid do. at 1 1 severe. 

;jtl do. at 18 pastl 1 most violent. 

“ So great was the undulation, that birds 
were driven trom their nests, men scarcely 
able to keep their feet, and the cattle run- 
ning about wild with fright ; daring this 
severe shock, several old buildings m the 
town tottered to pieces, and a pait of one 
in the station partially sunk ; a heavy 
cornice of a newly-erected wall in a gen- 
tleman’s bungalow came boldly down, 
and literally smashed a table and some 
chairs to pieces ; — every building lias suf- 
fered more or loss;— a recently-vacated 
upper-roomed house has not an arch left, 
large masse* of bricks having actually 
fallen out ; the roof in many places split, 
and till* beams and burgahs sepal a ted by 
an inch or more ; the out-otlices in this 
compound are in a heap ot ruin. 

1th -hock at 28 in. p. 1 1 p.m. slight. 


5th 

do. 

at 32 

11 

do. 

fitli 

do. 

at 4(> 

11 

do. 

7th 

do. 

at 

1 AM. 

do. 

8th 

do. 

at 25 

3 

do. 

Dth 

do. 

at 52 

5 

do. 

If tth 

do. 

at 

8 rather sev 


'‘Iam led to infer, from the stoppage ot 
a clock and other testimony, that the 
undulation came from the southward and 
traversed east. During the third, and 
severest shock, a heavy fall of min fell to 
the south, accompunied by much wind.” 

“ Buxar, August 27.— Last night, seve- 
ral very smart shocks of an earthquake 
were felt. The first decided one took 
place at llh. 20m. r.M., but the smartest 
of all at llh. 55m., each continuing tor 
several minutes in a direction apparently 
from N. to S. The latter was so severe 
as to cause the members of all the families 
resident here to run into the open air to 
secure themselves against the danger 
which seemed about to overwhelm them. 
The motion was so strong as to upset 
several wall-shades and glasses in one of 
the bungalows here, and the general rat- 
tling of doors and windows and the creak- 
ing of rafters were really most alarming. 
The Undulating motion of thcgiouml was 
30 great, as to CHU'-e homes that woe 

JiUU.J»ur.ti.S Vol.13.No.5I. 
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mark of alarm, and tH^rdJfJFbtWted upon 
the trees to rise into the : t»5§2S^tC%ild 
eries Strange to say, the vlffince of the 
shock seemed a good deal bounded ft- the 
river; as, at Koruntudhce, immedmtely 
opposite to Bnxar, the motion of the 
earth was so little felt as hardly to awfckin 
R single individual; whereas, on the right 
hank ol the river, all were obliged onfie 
instaut to evacuate their habitations* and 
run into the open air. ’Die etfeet on the 
water, about six miles above Buxar. as 
described to me, was that of a rocking 
motion, as if occasioned by a heavy swell 
consequent on an oust wind.” 

“ Monghyr, August 27th —We wcie 
last night visited with u succession of 
seven shocks of eiuthquuke fiotn five 
o’clock last night till half-past eight this 
morning, in which many fine houses have 
been much injured and some totally de- 
stroyed. It was truly awful to hear the 
cries of the people and crash ol houses 
falling, the ringing of lulls, beating of tom- 
toms, the Mussulmans at pruyns, and all 
the population ol Monglijv, of cvviy de- 
scription, out in the open air; the gioimd 
every five minutes shaking and ticmblmg , 
in a hightail manner. There were up-, 
wards of twenty-live shocks dining the 
night, and live after day-break, and ityoti s 
the whole, the night in some degree rcsem- 
bled that awlul night in Egypt, when there 
wus one dead m every house.” Jt 

“ r.itna, August 28. -But now we 
have iccoveied liom the horror of th* , 
eai thquake. I ts fil >t access was half-pant 
six on the evening ot Monday, and I dis- 
tinctly fell the shock, but ns 1 was not 
supported *>y any observation of a similar 
tendency, 1 began to think it mint have 
lieen fancy. About half- past eleven i\m. 

I was awakened by a burial rattling, and 
shocks apparently liom E to XV. with a 
rumbling noise, the servants running into 
the room in great consternation This 
was the first ot two very severe -hocks, 
the last of which oeeuried at midnight , q 
and the oldest inhabitants here say, that a 
sevcicr one tiny never remembered. It 
is quite impossible to deseiihe the horrors 
of these two shocks. Several house « at 
Bankipore have been cracked by the 
earthquake, amongst which are the ma- 
gistrate’s cutelierry, and in the city, the 
opium godovvn has shared the same fate 
as well as the great gate-way built by 
Malta Rajah Metic Jeyt Sing, while many 
of the pucka native dwellings have bodily 
fallen. At Dinapore, the former brigade 
major’s house was split and some houses 
between Patna and Digguh. Eighteen 
shocks were counted by some, but they 
appeared continuous. 'I he last was at 
eight a.m. Almost all the inhabitant* 
left their houses during the continuance 
of the shocks and remained out the whole 

w * 
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night. There wtUL» strange look in the 
heaven* for (orty+6igtii hours preceding the 
earthquake, ami the weather very oppres- 
sive ; not a rireath of wind ; the Thermo- 
mete*86° 17'4 

The Journal of the Jmlic Society 
contains a summary of the principal facts 
noticed, and details of the shocks in 
Nepal, where the earthquake appears to 
haw been truly alarming. 

The direction of the vibration was from 
N. E. to S. W. ; there were thiee prin- 
cipal shocks ; the first about halt-past six 
p.M., the second at halt-past eleven, and 
the third, or most severe shock, at about 
five minutes to twelve (Calcutta time). 
In the places where it was most felt, ‘■light 
and continued vihiatimis seem to have been 
experienced tor the w hole of the day fol- 
lowing. As the time of the second vibra- 
tion was accurately noted in Calcutta by 
the stopping ot an astionomical clock, we 
may assume it as the best point ot com- 
paiison with the times noted at other 
distant points. Applying the difference 
of longitude, a few ot them may be thus 
classed : 

Katmandu, Nipal, second shock, 10b. 
45m. -f-12m. — 10h. 57in ; very severe; 
loud noise. 

Ruugpur, ditto, II. 20 — 2. = 11. 18; 

inftny houses injured ; do. 

Monghyr, ditto, II. 27 + 7. = 11. 3k; 

walls cracked, noise heard. 

Arrah, ditto, 11. 15 +14 = 11. 20; walls 
injured, do. 

Under Rotas lulls, ditto, 1 1 . U) -f 20 = 
11.30. 

Gorakhpur, ditto, 1 1 . 20 -f 10 = 1 1. 30 ; 
walls cracked, &c. 

Allahabad (vague), ditto, 11 0 -f 28 = 
1 1. 28; hollow sound Irom liver. 
Bankura, ditto, II. 30-f-k -= 11. 31; none 
such since 181 k. 

Calcutta, ditto = 11. 3k. W; no injury 
done. 

At Monghyr, Rungpur, Mo/ufferpiir, 
Mallai, and other places within the direct 
g)ine of influence, many houses were de- 
stroyed or injured, and the alarm was 
great. At Katmandu, however, the fol- 
lowing extract of a letter from l)r. A. 
Campbell, w ill shew that the consequences 
were more serious ; and, judging trom the 
course of the phenomenon, we may rea- 
sonably fear some dreadful catastrophe to- 
wards Lussa, on the north of the gieat 
Himalayan range : 

“ On the evening of the 26th, about 
six o’clock, the valley and neighbouring 
hills were visited by a severe shock of an 
earthquake ; it lasted about lorly ‘■econds, 
and during its continuance, there was a 
distinctly audible noise, as of ordnance 
passing rapidly over a drawbridge. It 
seemed to me to come trom the east, and 
I lelt that it was travelling with the speed 
of lightning towards the west, and just 


under my feet t the houses shook most 
violently ; and trees, sfehd* tS( j 
smallest plants were set iff ttothm, not 
shaking, hut waving to and fro fronr their 
very roots. No damage was done to life 
or prdprty. At 4 to 11 we had a similar 
shock in severity and duration, and u 
a most tremendous one. It commenced 
gradually, and increased until the houses 
trees, and everything on the fade of the 
ground seemed shaken from their founda- 
tions. The earth heaved most fearfully ; 
and when the shock was at its worst we 
heard the clashing of falling tiles and 
bricks in every direction ; and to add to 
the impressiveness of the scene, a general 
shout rose trom the people in all direc- 
tions. The murmur of human prayers 
was enrried audibly Irom the city to our 
grounds (a mile), and nothing could be 
more imposing and vast than the scene. 
In a dead calm, the noise of a hundred 
cannon hurst forth : lull grown trees 
bended in all directions, and houses reeled 
about like drunken men. In our grounds, 
no lives were lost ; hut in Katmandu 
nineteen persons were buried under the 
ruins ot their own houses, ami in the 
towns of Bhatgaon and Patau many more. 
This great shook continued for nemly a 
minute, and dining the following hour 
there were six distinct and strong shocks, 
the ground in the inteivaN being scurcely 
if at all steady ; and from this time till 
yesterday morning, there were upwards of 
twenty distinct and shaip shocks. The 
loss ot property lias been veiy great; 125 
houses fell in Katmandu during the night 
of the 2(ith, and nearly as many more 
have been levelled with the ground. Up 
to this time, in consequence of the torrents 
of rain that have come down, finishing the 
work of destruction commenced by the 
earthquakes, the city and towns have 
been evacuated ; men, children and women 
of the purdah, rich ami poor, have been 
and still are on the plains about the towns* 
Innumerable temples lrnve been destroyed, 
arid the very gods of them have been 
crushed to atoms. A fine and large brick 
temple (100 feet high), built in imitation 
ot the great one at Jaganath, came down 
by the run early yesterday morning, and 
tw’o fine pillars built by Blum Sen were 
demolished by the great shock. All yea- 
terday and last night, we had occasional 
small shakes, and we are still in a state 
of suspense regarding the finale. In 
1820, daily shocks continued to occur lur 
40 days, hut none of them equal to the 
great one we had on the 26th.” 

A subsequent note from the same 
gentleman, gives further particulars of 
this disastrous event : 

“ We still continue to be revisited by 
occasional shocks of earthquake, all ltm 
violent than the great one of the 26th, blit 
Mifheieiitly alarming. This morning (28th 
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Auk ) wk*n «* breukfast, w« had ruther 

a shilrp on«» rU seem t0 come from 
tbe same diction ; that is, from the east 
a»d north-east. The places east of Kat- 
mamld have suffered most : Bhatgaon, a 
large town, has lieen almost ♦tirely 
destroyed ; upwards of 1 ,000 houses have 
been levelled with the ground, and few 
have escaped serious injury: 300 souls 
have perished in this town (Bhatgaon) 
alone, awl the total number of lives lost 
throughout the valley, as yet ascertained, 
\i estimated at 500. The unfortunate peo* 
nle in many instances are in sore distress ; 
their stores of grain being buried beneath 
the ruins of (heir kte dwellings, mid 
without money to purchase other food. 
The grain shops, as well us all others, are 
shut, and the people dare not return to 
their houses, but remain without sleep or 
shelter m the open air, under torrents ot 
rain. The house of Mutabar Sing, (a 
goodly modern mansion)is quite destroyed; 
and the large garden houses ot Bhim Sen, 
•Hid his brothei, Ban Bir, are rendered, 
tor the present, untenable. Scarce a large 
house m Katmandu has escaped serious 
injury. The foit at Chiiupiud, on the 
road to this from the plums, is much 
injmed, and almost all the Government 
buildings hu\e sustained great injuty.” 

The Meerut Observer reports another 
einthquake which was not felt in Cal- 
cutta: “ Meerut was visited on the night 
of 20th September by a smart shock of an 
earthquake. It continued tor about fif- 
teen seconds, but was not severe enough 
to do any mischief.” 

RtiNmt sing’s coNtiur towards 
C A SUM kill: ANI> C A Book. 

In 1K05, Itunject Sing had under his 
banner twenty-seven independent chiefs 
and thirty. t wo jageerdars, with their con- 
tingents of hoi se and foot. Ills own force, 
besides K),(XX) cavalry, consisted of <HK) 
artillerymen, and five battalions of sepoys, 
drilled after the English fashion, by de- 
serters from the Company's service. The 
whole army at his disposal, nevei perhaps 
in the field at a time, is said to have 
amounted to 40,000 cavalry, and ‘JO, 000 
armed men of other descriptions. 

After gradually overrunning the inter- 
vening districts, lie first attached Multan, 
in ] 8 JO, on pretence of demanding the 
place for Shah Stijab, the king of C.dwol, 
who had just been dethroned. The na- 
wab, Mnzuffur Khan, refusing to surren- 
der his fort, was offered forbearance if he 
would pay three lacs of rupees ; but re- 
jecting these terms, be had to piepare for 
a siege, which immediately began. 'I he 
Musulmans defended the place success- 
fully against unskilful gunners and an ill. 
arranged plan of operations, f amine was 


threateuiiigU»h«Me|eft, when the com. 
u wider discovered, IPiis great joy, time 
the nawab was now willing to »»y 1,80,000 
rupees. The siege, which hid continued 
all the cold season, was ac^prdingly^uised 
in April. Although he returned annually, 
laying waste the country, until bribed to 
desist, Uunieet did not obtain possession 
of Multan for eight vears uftcr this event. 

In 1818, his rubble army again inveUed 
the place, under the nominal command of 
his son, Kour Kurruch Sing, but really 
directed by Dcwan Churn!, a person who 
rose from a menial situation to be the 
Ablest of all his master’s generals. In the 
course of a month the garrison wns i educed 
to great distress, when Suddu Sing, a 
commander of Acalis, advanced to the 
Dkoal A 'ot y or faussc braye, of one of the 
bastions, nnd, springing over the breast- 
work, effected a lodgment, which com- 
pletely dispirited the dcfcndcis. The Sikhs, 
unlimited in a coiiospondmg degree, os- 
caladed the walls, ami got possession of 
the fort. The nged goveinoi, Muzuffur 
Khan, a suid, nnd a hadgi, dressed in 
gieeu, defended the door of his dwelling 
until he and two of Ins sons wcie slain. 

A daughter of fifteen yeais of age, seeing 
the fate of her relatives, and di ending the 
brutality of the conqueior\ stunk a dagger 
to her head, and died before their faces. 
Multan was delivered up to plunder, and 
the troops were supposed to leave it load- 
ed with wealth. Their \ igilant sovi reign, 
whom nn illness had kept at Lahore, 
coming out to meet his victorious army oil 
its return, surrounded it with Ins batta- 
lions, and commanded the spoilers to re- 
sign their spoil to him. 'This claim, being 
quite unexpected, could ncitliei he evaded 
nor resisted, and tbe wily chief got ucaily 
nil the booty of tho devoted city and foil. 
In 181:1, the Sikhs obtained possession of 
the fort of Attock and an adjoining terri- 
tory on the east bank of the Indus, by ne- 
gotiation with the Afghan officer, Julian 
Dad Khan. Fill ley khan, the vi/.icr of 
Cabool, with the view of recovering the ^ 
place, marched a large army against it in 
July of the same year. Deccan Chiunl 
was foithwilh despitehid I tom Lahore, 
with a force, to raise tire siege and prote< t 
the new acquisition. \\ hen he reached the 
river, live miles ludow Attock, he found 
liis enemy drawn lip between linn and the 
fort. A large body of the Mulkuah , or 
militia of Afghanistan, formed the first 
division, and it was sup|x>rted by die ca- 
valry, under Dost Mahomrned Khan, the 
present ruler of Cabool, and brother to the 
vizier. The Mulkuah advanced to the 
attack before the Sikhs had nil come up; 
but Deccan (bund made prompt arrange- 
ments for receiving them, by ordering one 
of ihe battalions to form square, while he 
divided Ins horse into four bodies, to keep 
Dost Mai mm mod in check, find eipected 
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the artillery to opm on the Afghan*. The 
square, we may Uoppoite, was not very 
formidable, but the novelty of it startled 
the assailants, who, though they rushed on 
with great in^tuosity, could not stand 
the qjje which began to gall them from 
one wfle, and they were repulsed with 
great loss. Meanwhile, Dost Mahommed 
charged the Sikh cavalry, who, unable to 
resist the shock of his fierce troojiers, gave 
ground, and were almost completely rout- 
ed. Hut l)ewan Chund, who had been 
striving in vain to bring his artillery into 
action, rallied part of tho discomfited 
horse in the wake of his elephant, and, di- 
recting two g.illopper-guns to fire grape- 
shot, boldly made head against his adver- 
saiy, and put him to flight. The Afghans 
fell back, in confusion, on their reserve, 
tinder the vizier, who had not moved hi- 
therto, but was now compelled to make a 
precipitate retreat, and to abandon his de- 
signs on Attock. 

In May 1811, Runjeet commenced pre- 
paiations for his first attempt on Cashmere, 
lie succeeded in gaining over the Musul- 
man raja of llajouree, in the intervening 
hills, hut, in spite of nil his intrigues, 
Rook Ullah Klian, the neighbounng raja 
of Poonich, remained faithful to his al- 
liance with the governor of the valley. The 
Sikh, putting himself at the head of the 
main body of his troops, lesolved to move 
against the country of that prince, in order 
to penetrate from thence into Cashmere by 
the Toshah Mydan pass. Another divi- 
sion, under Rain Dyal, the grandson of 
the dewan, was ordeied to proceed, by 
Bjram (iulali, to the town of Soopyn, 
which is within the valley. Though the 
rains set in with great violence, bringing 
disease, and cutting off supplies, Ham 
Dyal, following these instructions; got to 
his destination, and defeated the lust party 
of Afghans who opposed him. Rut, when 
fairly in Cashmere, he suffered a severe 
reverse, and was obliged to retrace his 
steps over the mountains. lie and his 
whole force wore at last overpoweied, and 
suuendered to Mahommed Azeem, the go- 
vernor of Cashmne, who treated them 
with unusual humanity, on account of his 
fiicndship for Dewan Chund. Meanwhile, 
Runjeet, having reduced Puouich, and 
advanced within a few miles of the Toshah 
pass, was waiting for tidings of success 
fioui his gcneial, when the fatal news ar- 
rived. Tho mountaineeis had already got 
in his rear, and neatly cutoff his commu- 
nication with the plains, but the Poonich 
raja now came full upon the Sikhs in front, 
w ith his whole army, and made them com- 
mence a disastious retreat. Runjeet, who 
is no fire-eater, is acknowledged to have 
behaved well in this affair, as lie kept in 
ihe ienr, giving orders in person 10 check 
the pursuers, who follow ed him to the 
plain*, which he reached safvlj, hot with 


great lote to hi* troop*, about the middle 
of August. ^ 

The second expedition agsiu* Catfc, 
mere set out in April 1819. TfcMfjnfacipi} 
division of the army, under Dewan Chund, 
after reducing the now hostile country of 
Rajouree, and forcing the Toablhjfydaa 
pass, entered the valley, whila Runjeet 
remained behind, keeping up the commu- 
nication. JubburKhan, the present go- 
vernor, who could muster only 5,000 men, 
encountered the Sikhs near Soopyn, and 
was completely routed. The Afghans 
dispersing, fled through the mountains tol 
wards Peshawar; and Cashmere, the fa- 
vourite theme of eastern story, baa ever 
since remained subject to Lahore. 

The maharaja, who 1ms not yet obtained 
any footing of consequence to the west of 
the Indus, overiun the country as far as 
Peshawar in Oct. 1818. After consulting 
the stars and the chattering of birds, he 
made an offering of sweetmeats to the 
river deity, and led the way in fording the 
stream on his elephant. Yar Mahommed 
Khan fled from the city on the approach of 
the Sikhs, and, no opposition being of- 
fered, Runjeet might consider himself the 
sovereign of that part of Afghanistan, 
Rut, for some reason, which is not known, 
he shewed none of his wonted eagerness of 
acquiring teiritory, and after three days of 
idle parade, he played off a practical joke, 
very cruel of ib kind, on Julian Dad Khan, 
thetiaitoi, who had surrendered Attock to 
the Sikh on the promise of a jageer, by 
pioclamiing the poor man governor of 
Peshawar, as the reward of his services, 
and leaving him without men or money to 
maintain the new dignity. YarMahommcd 
returned and resumed Ins authority before 
Runjeet had repassed the Indus. He left 
a garrison, however, in the fort of Khyia- 
had, on the western bank of Lite river, ami 
seems to have formed some sort of alliance 
with the ruler of Peshawar, who was soon 
afterwards at war with his brothers. On 
pretence of assisting him against Mahom- 
med Azeem Khan, the former governor, 
w ho had repulsed the Sikhs from Cash- 
mere, but really to take possession of the 
land of Akhora, belonging to the family 
of a chief then recently dead, the maha. 
uja once more entered the country of the 
Afghans, with 24,000 men, in 1823. He 
took the place without encountering oppo- 
sition, but soon learned that the son of the 
deceased pioprietor, at the head of 4, OCX) 
aimed peasants, was posted near his camp. 
This youth, whose name was Saduk Khan, 
had levied a force of his own clan, called 
A'huttack, and of Yoosufzehs, for the de- 
fence of his inheritance, and he proved by 
far the most formidable adversary that 
Runjeet had fiitherto assailed. Mounting 
his horse, about noon, the maharaja pro- 
ceeded, with the disciplined battalions, led 
by a vanguard of the Immortals unde* 
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l>hooIa Singh, the le*d«r who hid attacked 
the British miwign at Araritsir, in 1805. 
The Afghan** l&ted in a valley between 
two small hills, received the onset without 
flinching, cut the Immortals to pieces, in- 
cloding Pboola Singh himself, and drove 
back the ’Vest with great slaughter. It 
is not mentioned why the cavalry, who 
were in the field, did not charge, buL one 
body of foot after another was pushed on 
to the attack, and defeated in succession, 
till sun-set, when Saduk, with his bold 
peasantry, ascended one of the hills, and 
prepared to defend it during the night. 
Hijnjcet Sing, who had been directing the 
movements all day, now ordered up fresh 
corps of his infantry, and commanded 
Bulbuddur Sing, the redoubted defender 
of Calunga against General Gillespie, to 
proceed with this body of troops, at the 
bead of his Goorkhas, and take possession 
of the hill, whilst the horse surrounded it 
below. Bulhuddur fell in the attempt, 
several of the bravest Sikh chiefs shaied his 
fate, and a thousand of their men were 
slain in this remarkable action. 'Die Af- 
ghans, who bad suffered dreadfully too, 
were not in a condition to renew the con- 
flict; and the Sikhs, by tacit acquiescence, 
allowed these brave men to pass quietly 
tluough the cordon, and retire to their 
homes in the night time. — Delhi Guz 
July 13. 

fWatrtm 

LAW. 

Supreme Court, Oclobtr 1th . 

The fourth sessions of Oyer and Ter- 
miner commenced tins day, beiore Sir 
K. Palmer and Sir 11. Comyn. 

The Chief Justice, delivered a charge 
to the grand jury, winch he commenced 
by observing, that he was very sorry that 
there were not m the piesent sessions 
any native gentlemen among their body. 
Both at Calcutta and Bombay, the grand 
jury had been assisted in the discharge of 
their duties by native gentlemen, resident 
m those presidencies. But though the 
name of no native was on the list at 
Madras, no fault could be imputed to 
either the court, or the otficers of the 
court. It would be remembered, that 
lie had observed, on a former occasion, 
that if any native gentleman, who con- 
sidered lum&elf eligible to serve on the 
grand jury, would apply for that puipose, 
inquiry would be made into Ins case ; 
tile court would consider whether he was 
entitled to sit on the grand jury, and 
make such order thereupon as should be 
necessary. No native, however, had 
come forward, and his lordship had been 
informed that it was owing to motives of 
false delicacy, which restrained them front 
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applying tfl the court, lest it should be 
deemed that they wettyfching themselves 
into notice. A list had been given to him 
by a highly respectable native gentleman, 
containing the names of lyxreat number 
of persons of condition ara^ the natives. 
Four- fifths of them, however, w«te not 
proper persons to be summoned on the 
grand jury. It was far from his intention 
to detract from the respectability of indi- 
viduals; but managers and writers in 
public offices, how wealthy soever they 
might be, were not such as should be 
called upon to serve on the grand jury. 
Wealth alone did not confer eligibility; 
and people of that description, however 
respectable, for they must lie so to be 
employed in situations ol trust and res- 
ponsibility, were dedal ed incompetent 
at the other presidencies, and it was the 
opinion of the court, that they should 
not be allowed to serve on the grand 
jury at Madias. There were about four 
or five, or, at all events, a very few, who 
were not amenable to this objection. 
The com t would make inquiry into their 
condition, and, if found deserving of the 
privilege, tliey would be summoned to 
participate in the important duties which 
the gentlemen of the grand jury had to 
perform. 

His Lordship then proceeded with the 
calendar. 

October 9/A. 

Sur.ivanah was tried for maliciously 
stubbing Yellapah, with intent to murder 
him. The prisoner was in a miserable 
state ; he could not stand, and was 
allowed to lie down at the bar. He evad- 
ed a direct plea to the indictment ; but a 
plea of not ijmlfy was recorded. 

The prisoner and the prosecutor were 
both palankoen-bearers, the former in the 
service of the nnwab They were di inking 
with otlieis in a toddy-shop till intoxi- 
cated, when the prisoner stabbed Yella- 
pnh witli a dagger without any provoca- 
tion whatsoever. 

No counsel were employed on either 
side; the witnesses were consequently 
examined by the court. In the course ol 
the examination, a native juror asked the 
prosecutor the following very pertinent 
questions : When you saw the prisoner 

at the nawab’s garden, did you sec tluu 
dagger in Ins possession ? “ No.” 

“ Have you ever seen such dagger* 
with bearers in the service uf the nawab? ” 
— “ No ” 

When called upon for his defence, the 
prisoner, in a rambling, incolierent manner, 
expressed himself to the following effect : 
“ My wife was pregnant, and somebody 
by means of conjmutiou caused her to 
miscarry and the child to die. The child 
was buried. The person who caused the 
miscarriage, dug up the grave and carried 
away the bones of my child. Then they 
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brought bodily harm upon, wt, I bate 
expended ten pflgodM*for my cure, but I 
could not still get better. I applied to 
my employers to grant my resignation, 
that I mighyro away out of the sight of 
my enemies, ^herc I might get cured. 
I presented an arzje to the begum, beg- 
ging her to grant my resignation, as I 
wanted to go away. She gave me leave 
of absence and two months 1 salary, which 
I received, and left my employers. At 
Peddapaukum, on my jomney, I offered 
two coco-nuts to the goddess. I trust 
your lordships will take some notice 
of the persons who have been conjuring 
me in this way. Four or five persons 
took me and beat me. My house is 
gone, my wife is gone— I am very ill !” 

The jury found the prisoner guilty 

In a motion (September 12th) for a 
mandamus to the commissioners for the 
investigation of small debts, directing 
them to admit Mr. Cator, registrar of the 
Supreme Court, ami as such administrator 
of an estate, to prosecute by attorney 
(he. proxy) an action in the petty court 
for a small sum due to the estate ; the 
Supreme Coint discharged the rule nisi 
with costs. The court admitted that there 
were special cases in which it might 
interfere, to prevent the personal appear- 
ance of females or natives of rank in the 
petty court ; but this case had no such 
peculiarity. Mr. Cator had sent his clerk 
to appear tor him ; and if any person but 
an attorney duly enrolled could appear, 
a person might pick up a chimney 
sweeper in the street, and invest him 
with power to represent him in the court. 
To allow of parties appealing by attor- 
ney, moreover, would defeat the very 
object for which the court was esta- 
blished, namely, cheapness and the speedy 
administration of justice, and destroy its 
pretensions to the title of the “ Poor 
Man’s Court.” 

This decision is at variance with the 
practice of the Calcutta Court. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

THE DISTRESSED NATIVES. 

All will he happy to Irani by the Fort 
St. George Gazette thattliecrtM.sc for extra 
subscriptions to the Monegar Choultry no 
longer exists, the poor creatures having 
been nil forwarded to their native places, 
where the late generous rains have re- 
stored to them the means of resuming 
their usual avocations. We find, by the 
weekly report of the 16th September, 
that, on the 34st August, only 1,079 dis- 
tressed objects remained, who were thus 
distributed : 

Employed by Superintendent of 


Hoads 690 

Dep6t at Monegar Choultry .. 169 

Depbt at Trevatoor . . . . 220 


The deapotch of the bulk Croat Ui« 
Choultry was as followafe \ 

August 29— , 

30- 25,788* 

31- 32,197 , 

Madras Asyl Herald, Sept , 30. 

% *> 

THE WEATHER AND PRICE OP CftAIN. 

Accounts from the interior represent 
that the rains have set in very gtjSerally, 
and that grain is falling in prfee. The 
ryots are, however, incommoded through 
the want of draught bullocks, many hav- 
ing died owing to the late scarcity, and in 
some parts, the peasantry having been 
forced, by the want of grain, to turn their 
cattle out to shift for themselves. 

The Bengal government had shipped 
for Madras 66,000 bags of rice. 

The bazars at Roya Vellore and Pala- 
veram bad been plundered, on account of 
the grain merchants requiring an unrea- 
sonable rate for riec. 

ASSASSINATION OF COI.ONM. COOMBS. 

It would be difficult to desciibe the 
sensation of mingled indignation ami 
horror, with which the Presidency was 
agitated, on receiving the account that 
Lieut.-Col. J. M. Coombs, the biigmlier 
commanding the force at Palaveram, had 
been shot by u hau'.dar ot the rifle com- 
pany of the 5th regt. The details we 
have learnt to he these — The biigade 
was returning from an inspection by the 
general commanding the division in ball- 
linng. It was then dusk but not daik; 
and the brigadier, ere turning off to Ins 
house, had stopped to see the brigade pass, 
He was then about ten paces distant from 
the rifle company ol the 5th, when a shot 
was suddenly fired. The unfortunate 
brigadier reeled in bis saddle ; and, at- 
tempting to dismount, staggered and fell 
into the arms of Lieut. Mackenzie, the 
adjutant of the regiment (who had gal- 
loped up to his assistance), exclaiming 
“that he was shot!” He was imme- 
diately conveyed towards his house ; and, 
while on the road, asked for a mouthful ol 
brandy and water. This was given to 
lmn, and, in the uct of swallowing it, he 
expired ! The men of the company had 
in the mean time secuied and disarmed 
the person who liad discharged his piece, 
and who proved to he havildar Emam 
Ally. He was immediately taken to the 
guard-house by Captain Minto, his con- 
duct while on the way thither confirming 
the opinion that the wretched man was 
under the influence of opium. To assign 
an adequate exciting cause to the dread- 
ful deed appears impossible. Our military 
renders will readily remember the man 
who, in the Malacca campaign, behaved 
with such intrepid and resolute courage in 
saving the life ot his officer Lieut. Wright* 
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M ul who gained thereby the public appro- 
bat iou of Gojfefftnent in G-O.’sand pro- 
motion to ft Wrildar’g rank. This same 
man, Emam Ally, had always, we learn, 
been an especial favourite of his ill-fated 
victim, who on every occasion had shewn 
lorn the greatest kindness and interested 
himself greatly in him, even to die extent 
of giring him money on his marriage. We 
have beard a tale of his having been up 
the previous night at a ceremony, to 
which he is also suposed to have gone 
during the day of the fatal deed, where 
intoxicating drugs are supposed to have 
created a temporary aberration of mind, 
the only state under which it can well be 
conceiml that the committal of the out- 
rage could have taken place. The havildur, 
wc understand, subsequently declared his 
intention to have shot Major Winbolt, the 
commanding officer of the 5th regiment : 
not finding him, he, under the influence of 
the evil-inciting drug, sacrificed the first 
person he knew, and Col. Coombs became 
ins victim. The lust direct cause, which, 
acting upon a mind already under violent 
excitement, we may suppose to have 
exercised a most baneful effect, is said to 
have been n remark made to Emam Ally, 
by the unfortunate brigadier, on seeing so 
excellent a shot miss the target, in the 
ball-practice: and, in consequence of his 
general conduct during the firing, the offi- 
cer of the company reported him to 
Major Winbolt, who directed the adju- 
tant to cause his attendance ut Ins quar- 
ters the following morning. We give these 
as the leports that have reached us le- 
gating tins ti uly melancholy event, a 
court of inquiry however was immediately 
onleied, ami in due time we shall learn 
its more exact incuts.— Madras Ha aid, 
(X/. 14. 


MILITARY RETIRING-FUND. 

There are very few of our military 
readers who have not already deemed all 
idea ot the establishment of a retiring 
fund consigned to the tomb of all the 
Capulets ; and some of the higher ranks 
have had a considerable accession of bile 
in the fancied reversul of hopes, which 
pictured a progress no longer ‘‘ with mea- 
sured steps and slow” through the inter- 
vening grades to gain the top of the tree. 
These will be happy to learn ,and indeed we 
think the whole military community, that 
these fears have been more hastily created 
than prophetic in their tendency. The 
feelings of the army upon the subject has 
been strongly shewn, and the “ yea and 
nay” returns up to this date are highly 
favourable, as will be seen in the follow- 
ing summary 

Ayes— l Col., 30 I.icut. -Cols., 45 Ma- 
jors, 204 Capts., 341 Lieuts., 173 Cor- 
nets, 2d Lieuts., and Ensigns ;=79t. 


Noes~l7 laeat-Col*., % Mfljora, 52 
Capts., 65Ltt s uts.rl6 Comets, 2d Lieuts., 
and Ensigns ;=182. 

Majority 612 

^ 6 understand tliat committee 
have only suspended their labours, pend- 
ing the receipt of the decision of the offi- 
cers on foreign service, when they will lie 
immediately resumed, and a code of 
regulations for the fund drawn up.— 
Madras Herald f Sept. 5. 


CONDUCT OF THE TROOPS IN VIZA- 
GAPATAM. 

The following government orders, dated 
August 28th, appear m the Fort St. 
Gamjc Gazette . -— 

The brigadier general commanding the 
northern division of the army lwvmg re- 
ported that, in consequence of the resto- 
ration of tranquillity throughout the Vi- 
zagapatam distuct, he has recalled the 
tioops that have been so actively employed 
on field sen ice for many months, the 
lit. Hon. the Governor in Council deems 
tins a fit opportunity to expiess the high 
sense he entertains ot the exertions of 
Lieut -Col. Muriel and the officers and 
men of the detachments under his com- 
mand. He has observed with great ap- 
probation the /.cal, energy, and activity 
evinced by that officer, and by all ranks 
under him, throughout a harassing service, 
m which they lmd to contend against 
many difficulties, that nothing but the 
most determined perseverance could have 
enabled them to overcome. 

The Right Hon, the Governor in 
Council desires also on tins occasion to 
record Ins approbation of the sei vices of 
Major Baxter and the officers and men of 
tlie detachments employed under him in 
Kimedy, and his satisfaction at the suc- 
cess ot their operations during the short 
time the season admitted ol their being in 
the field. 

To mark bis approbation of their con- 
duct and services, the Right Hon. the 
Governor in Council is pleased to grant a 
gratuity equal to one month's pay and al- 
lowances to the European office! s, and 
one month’s pay to the native officers and 
sepoys of the detachments employed un- 
der Lieut.- Col. Muriel, and gratuity equal 
to one month’s full battu to the officers 
and men of all ranks in the detachments 
employed under Major Baxter. The gra- 
tuities will be paid upon abstracts signed 
by the respective commanding officers and 
countersigned by the bngulier general 
commanding the division. 

The thanks of government are emi- 
nently due to Brig. Gen. Taylor, for the 
ability with which be has duectcd the 
operations of the troops, and provided (or 
eveiy. exigency of the set vice m which 
they have been employed. 
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Tbe Right Hon. theGowiwjn Conn- rebetfldn is not a 
<*il, very hfghly appreciates the judgment death, and the senteSKair^ v 

And discretion which have marked all the quently not been confirmed^*!* f 011 ** 

proceedings of Brig. Gen. Taylor in the Adawlut, but are 

performance # the weighty duties which tation for life beyond theirs, qS*!*** 

have fallen upon him in the administration looked for obstacle has rendered it a * ^ 
of martial law in the district of Vizaga- Ail act of necessity on tli^part'o/till' 
pa tarn ; and the cordial alacrity and ener- able commissioner, Mr. Russel, to pC! 
gy with which he has co-operated with the whole zemindnry under martial Javr 
the civil commissioner, Mr. Russel, for This we learn was proclaimed on die 25th 
the restoration of order and tranquillity in ult., with the usual forms, and rebels 
that district and Ganjam. taken hereafter will of course De-tried b» 


To Lieut.- Col. Bowes, commanding 
Vizianagrum, the thanks of government 
are due for his promptitude and activity 
in forwarding the services of the troops in 
the field. 

Extract from the Minutes of Consultation 

of the lliglit Hon. the Governor in 

Council, under date the 23d August, 
1833. 

The Right lion the Governor in Coun- 
cil cannot let this opportunity pass with- 
out recording mi acknowledgment of the 
meritorious services of Mr. G. E. llussel, 
commissioner in Ganjam and Vizagupa- 
tam. The whole conduct of Mr. Russel, 
in the discharge ot the highly important 
trust confided to him, has met with the 
unqualified approbation of government. 
The intelligence, judgment, and pitulenee 
with which his measuics have been plan- 
ned, the ability, energy, and fiunness with 
which they have been prosecuted, and the 
miccess with which they have been carried 
into effect, reflect the highest credit upon 
him. He has vindicated the authority and 
upheld the character of government, in a 
manner which has already produced the 
most salutary results, and caused an im- 
pression which, it is hoped, will be oi 
permanent efficacy in restraining excesses 
Midi as those by which this part ot the 
country has been lately distuibed, and 
preserving peace and order. 

We regret to find, by letters received, 
that the Kimedy zemindaiy lias not been 
restored to the tranquil Ntate we weie in- 
duced to imagine from the lute general 
orders. The setting-in of the rams put 
a stop to active ope.ations ; but a wing of 
the 41st regiment is still continued in that 
district, its head quarters Kimedy, and 
with four field-posts in different parts ot 
the zemindnry. Tw o notonous rebels are 
still unapprehended, Hnmaraure and Goo- 
riupadoo Kistamab Dora; upon whose 
heads rewards arc set, us perfect order 
will not be ^restored while these indivi- 
duals continue at large. At the com- 
mencement of the campaign, a special 
court was assembled at Chicacole for the 
trial of the prisoners taken, and we be- 
lieve that about twenty of them were sen- 
tenced to be hanged • it appear'-, however, 
that, according to the Malioincdan Jaw, 


courts-martial, the sentences of which, wc 
understand, are confirmed under a special 
warrant by the brigadier-general com- 
manditig the division. 

We regtet to hear that a part of the 
41st had suffered much from hill fever; 
hut the wing had been relieved, and our 
last accounts from that quarter state it to 
be very healthy. It was expected tiiat 
active operations would be resumed as 
soon as the season permitted. Order was 
so far restored that land was cultivated, 
which tor years had been left waste, and 
the country, for miles round Kimedy, pre- 
sents one beautiful sheet of cultiiation. 
The harvest will of course be protected, 
which will infuse great confidence into the 
ryots ; ami we hope now soon to bear of 
perfect tranqudl'ty being restored in this 
beautiful tract ol country, possessing too, 
perhaps, the most romantic scenery to he 
found in India .—Asyl Herald, Scjil. 30. 

OUTRAGE AT NFGAl’ATAM. 

The Madras Herald gives the following 
details of an extraordinary act of fero- 
city . - 

In June, a Turk, in appearance, arrived 
at Negapatam as from Constantinople, 
accompanied by an Arab attendant. lie 
lived by collecting alms, chiefly from the 
resident Mussulmans. On the 8th July 
the collector (Mr. Kindorslcy) was in- 
formed that a gentleman from Constanti- 
nople wished to speak with him. Mr. K. 
guessing the individual, went to his door, 
stated lie had nothing for him, and de- 
sired him to depart. This the Turk did, 
but not till after draw ing his sword upon 
Mr. K.,wbo, however, conceiving it the 
act of a bullying mendicant, told him if he 
was found in the neighbourhood after 
forty-eight hours, he should be proceeded 
against as a vagabond. He was armed 
with a brace of pistols and a sword ; and 
his Arab attendant carried an iron bar 
curved at the end. The Turk then pro- 
ceeded to the head nioonsliee of the 
outoherry, a Mussulman, and told him 
that the collector had insulted him ; that 
he intended leaving the place ; but first 
desired the nioonsliee to give him 200 
rupees, and a shawl, or stand the conse- 
quences, at the same time pointing to his 
pMols. The moonshee told him that, if 
he weic a man, he would not with wea- 
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threaten an unarmed mitt ; bitt ott* tji&'Mttt With Dr. Rmhiin. • , „ 
terms he.^d hint not. fheTurk 


equal terms h^e< 

then left hitto spying he would return in 
tJie evenhJfo'Bnd was determined to have 
his Wood. Report of this having been 
made to Mr.TMudersley, and a deposition 
taken from the moonshee, Mr. K. set 
about iecurtttg the man. He being, how- 
ever, in a state of considerable excitement 
and sitting smoking before his house with 
his attendant, both well armed, it was 
feared that loss of innocent life might en- 
sue without stratagem in apprehending 
him. The commanding officer then sent 
a native officer to tell the Turk he wished 
to speak to him ; but on his approach, 
the latter cocked his pistol and warned 
him off. saying that he wouW speak to 
none hut the moonshee. In the mean- 
time, the extraordinary spectacle of an 
armed stranger sitting smoking in an open 
street, witli an attendant parading before 
him, armed with a wooden mace, gradu- 
ally attracted a crowd, which the efforts 
of the police to disperse only increased. 
When they approached near, the atten- 
dant pelted them with stones. At length, 
some of the people having been consider- 
ably hurt by the stones, the peons rushed 
in and seized the attendant. The Turk 
instantly fired both pistols at them, one 
without effect, the other grazed the fore- 
head ol a Sayer peon, lie immediately 
retreated into his house, fastened the door, 
and in a minute after was seen clamber- 
ing over the loofs of the mtei veiling 
houses to the moonshee's dwelling, with 
his sword m one hand, and the iron Imi in 
the other. The report of the pistols and 
cry of the people had, in the meantime, 
alarmed the moonshee and some friends 
who wcie with him; and as the Turk 
rushed up they had just time to retire 
within the house and shut the door in his 
face. Doing, however, a man of great 
strength, and being joined by hi> atten- 
dant, who had broken loose in the melee, 
they succeeded in forcing open the door. 
A scene of great confusion ensued Three 
Moormen seized the Turk round his waist 
and neck and brought him to the giouml ; 
and one contrived to wrench his swonl 
from his grasp. The latter, however, 
having his right arm free and shaken off 
one opponent, was raising himself, when 
he received a tremendous sword out on Ins 
head. The Arab attendant rushed into 
the inner court, occupied by the women 
of the family, where he was met by the 
moonshee, who cut him down, after re- 
ceiving a severe wound in his left hand 
from some sharp instrument the Arab bad 
picked up. Several peons had by this 
time effected an entrance into the house, 
rendered difficult by the crowds of people 
that choked the door way, and secured 
the two; but they bad alioady received 
mortal wounds. The collector arrived on 
diiat.Joum. N.S.Vor, l l.No.5l. 


ndges were found about l#p Creo n. 

I Ins affair has been the topic of von' 
keen animadversion in the Courier. A 
correspondent asserts that these “ poor 
friendless Turks, with no one to speak for 
them, were butchered in a house resorted 
or fled to for protection-* friend’s house 
besides; pressed and closely pursued by a 
mob of dog-killers, headed it is said by the 
cutwal, who went to apprehend them," 

We learn that the Lubhays of Negnpa- 
tam lmxe erected a tomb over the remains 
of the 1 urks who lost their lives in the 
affray at that place. A public subscription 
had been raised amongst them to deft ay 
the expense of maintaining a fakeer ami 
the wife of one of the men . 7(H) rupees 
had been eolleeted and the subscription 
was lapidly increasing.— Madras Herald. 
Oct. It. 


Thu m:ss. 

The Madia* (Jazrttc says; “ It is gra- 
tifying in the highest degiee to mink the 
rapid advances of the Madias press since 
the abolition ol the censorship. Discus- 
sions aie now encouraged, which we 
dined not enter upon befoie. The pro- 
priety ol public proceedings me manfully 
canvassed; the measmes of authority 
fearlessly questioned ; and the exercise of 
petty tyranny, the abuse of power, and 
the perpetration of injustice, boldly do 
flounced, deprecated, and condemned. 
These, however, though the greatest, are 
by no means the only advantages result- 
ing to the public (rom the icmoval of all 
undue restnetiuns upon tin* pi ess. There 
is evidently an increasing demand for the 
labours ol individuals, who may feel dis- 
posed to court public opinion ; and, il 
these do not iela\ in then exertions, we 
may fanly augm that Madias will soon be 
declared no longer amenable to the eon 
tempt of the sister pi cadencies. Since 
the consulship lias been abolished, we 
have seen, one by one, staitmg into exist- 
ence — I’lie Cantata ( 'ftwniclr— The Ma- 
dras /.tin at if (lazt (te— The Seventh Dai/ 
—and now the Madias llurhunt." 


JlHinC.F OVl It Tilt. VtNNAH. 

“ The rajah of T.injorc is building it 
splendid bridge over the Wiumr mer; I 
Imve seen the plan ns laid down by (apt. 
Faber ol the engineci-, amt, il I am not 
mistaken, it will be one ol the largest 
bridges m India, consisting of five elliptic 

arches of 6H (eel <•} each; the woik 

xvill be ol immense public nlility, being at 
one of the greatest thoiouglilarcs in Tun- 

(YJ 
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for* , and impassable but by boats during 
half of til* tfwrj on^dne sfl/i of the 
bridge, there 1* to be v chatraoi, or cha- 
rity liou«e, and garden. Works of this 
kind speak for themselves, and need no 
comment.’ —fcm'esp. Mad. Herald. 

CHOLERA. 

TI. M. ship Undaunted returned to Ma- 
dras on the 8th inst. She left this place 
with cholera amongst her cievv, which in- 
creased to about 100 cases, of which eight 
proved fatal. She anchored, we believe, 
at the bottom of the river, and entered 
into a communication with the Governor- 
general, who, of course, could not embark 
in a vessel so situated; she accordingly 
returned, and it is considered a very curi- 
ous circumstance, that, as soon as she met 
the wind, all traces of cholera disappeared 
from the ship. — Mad Herald , Sept. 12. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

BAPTISM Or A rAKLER. 

On Sunday last, a Mahoinedan faker, 
by name Yohan, aged about .35 years, was 
baptized in the Scottish mission house, 
Bombay. The Rev. James Mitchell, of 
Bankote, preached on the occasion in 
Marathe ; and the Rev. John Wilson ex- 
amined and addressed the convcit, and 
administered the rite in llindustane. A 
large number of nativos and some Euro- 
peans assembled to witness the admission 
to the Christian church. The replies given 
by the convert to the questions addiesscd 
to him were very explicit and satisfactoiy, 
and calculated to make a good impression 
upon those who heard them. In the 
evening, he partook, along with ten other 
natives, of the Lord’s Supper. 

The ease of this individual possesses 
very considerable interest. lie was led 
to form the desiie of embracing Clnis- 
tiunityfrom perusing the New Te stament. 
He almost daily attended Mi. W. for in- 
struction for about seven months, and his 
progress, both in knowledge and Clnistian 
feeling, was very marked. Shortly after 
the commencement of his inquii ics in 
Bombay, he broke off fiom bis employ- 
ment as a Mussulman religionist. He 
now supports hiinsell by devoting himself 
to a secular employment, in connexion 
witha native shroff.— Bomb.Dur., Sept.G. 

ATTACK ON THE JIA/AR UY SI PoYS. 

Wo regret to ray that a disturbance, 
like the one at Poona last year, but not 
ot so serious a nature, occurred in the 
bazar on Saturday last. The cause, too, 
was precisely the same as that of the 
Poona riot, being a sudden increa-ein the 
price of grain of all kinds. It m-citis that 


Wien, 

the accounts JrOfn the north of Guzem 
and Kattewar: l wfthin the but fewJh* 
have been of the most Iffe^ble £ 
scription. Little or no rainiM 4j| en j n 
those districts, and the pn^Wiythere. 
fore is, that the crops of o!r sewon w jjj 
be totally destroyed. This has Induced 
the grain dealers here to inert*** the price 
of grain no less than 50 per cedb j and as 
they did it in the course of a single day 
the consequence among the potrf*$ classes! 
who were totally unprepareclfor such a 
measure, may easily be imapfel. “The 
greatest indignation prevailed thWughout 
tbe bazar against the obnoxious individuals 
who, as usual, were supposed to be taking 
an unfair advantage of the public, and acts 
ot a riotous nature succeeded. In the 
midst of the confusion, a partv of $epoyg 
belonging to the 6th N. I. took advantage 
of the moment to make an atraek upon a 
shroff, and we believe succeeded in plun- 
dering him of a small sum in copper coin. 
On tiie succeeding day, the bazar being 
still in an unsettled state, a larger party 
of men from the same regiment commenc- 
ed a general attack upon the grain dealers. 
But these people took alarm sufficiently 
early to secure themselves, and most of 
their property, by closing their shops, and 
the loss on their part was tiifling. The 
confusion, however, which occurred was 
again taken advantage of by the sepoys to 
plunder ; and a few shops which remained 
open in the bazar were entered and rifled 
of their contents, but in no case to a lurge 
amount. 

The police, we learn, have secured a 
fivv of the individuals ertgaged in this af- 
fair, which at one time was deemed so 
serious that an order was despatched for 
the Queen’s Royals to he in immediate 
icadmess, in ease they might be wanted. 
But tranquillity, we are happy to say, wav 
at length restoied without their means, 
and nothing remains to be done but to 
trace out as many of the miscreants who 
weiu the cause ot the disturbance as pos- 
sible. — Bomb Cour., A up. 6. 

This is the affaii reteired to in p, 102. 

* JPOLICF.. 

The organization of the new police pro- 
ceeds rapidly. One hundred irregular 
horse have anived in the island and patrol 
the streets at night. Their martial and 
nuistacbio’d air, and multiform oriental 
accoutrements, excite gi rat curiosity, and 
seem already to have impressed confi- 
dence. The poor peons, the pyadduha or 
peons of the police, arc quite in the back- 
ground with these caracolling knightsC-on 
the board — Bombay (iaz. t Sept. 7. 

COCO-NUT FESTIVAL. ** 

Tbe festival of Narole Poornemg, or 
coco-nut fair, drew to the beach, m Back 
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hay, aid to esplanade, the annual gay was stn®-* 1 -*•— ■ 

^ Jmblagtt of men, women, and children, 

JlioproceekjJ|Ulier to make their humble 
offering Of a «Jco-nut to the sea, and to 


rin^thc 


partake of the sweetmeats and amusement 
which form the chief attractions for the 
old and yotmg on such occasions. Tim 
weather "was propitious, and the people 
were enabled to enjoy themselves without 
getting $j&or wading through mud. Two 
or threwnuHgry Brahmins endeavoured, 
and fre^icntly with success, to persuade 
persons to give them the coco nuts in- 
tended to he thrown into the sea, assuring 
them that the offering would lie more ac- 
ceptable to the sea if it passed through 
their sanctified hands, from which it al- 
ways passed into a bag behind them.— 
Vutpun,* Auyust 2. 

p THE NATIVE mrss. 

The Bombay Courier, in announcing 
the donations to the steam luml of the 
Hulvvnut Sing, rajah of Rntlam, and 
Ghuus Mahomed Khan, nawab of Jouru 
in Main a, observes; “It appears that 
both these native chiefs take the Jo mi 
J, hun Nnmah , a Persian newspaper pub- 
lished in Calcutta, and having seen an ac- 
count m it of theefifoits making lieie to 
establish steam-communication with Ku- 
iope, sent to inquire the paiticulars of the 
political agent at Mahidpore. The result 
\\ as a determination to make the dona- 
tions we have mentioned, together with 
an intimation Mint they would use then 
best exertions throughout their districts to 
collect additional ones. Besides the libe- 
rality thus displayed, the circumstance is 
remarkable from the wide influence it 
shows the native press to possess.” 

Rt.m rriONS IN THE MERCHANT SERVICE. 


£by light w 

was entireff demolished' and tVie ruins are 
now tenanted by tigers, hears, and u vast 
number of venomous snakes. The water 
in the tanks lias also acquired u chuly- 
bente taste. 


THE WEATHER A Ml CHOI’S. 

The rains, which have been pietty 
general and very abundant in the interior,, 
seem to have removed the apprehensions ' 
ol famine. A conesponileut ol the Bom- 
bay Gazette, willing limn Aunmgahad, 
states: — ■“ We have had a most ahumluut 
fall of rain here— wpwnids of 8 inches 
within the last week, while our annual 
supply only averages somewhcie about 
28 inches 1 So unusual, indeed, lias been 
the fall, that the natives aver that never, 
in the icmemhrauce of the oldest man, 
has the river that runs along the walls 
of the city and close by the cantonments 
lisen so high. It made a dean sweep 
over the native budge built over it at one 
ol the city-gates, cairymg away the 
parapets, beside doing considerable mis- 
chief to the city gate itself. Boiling on 
to the cantonments, it rose high above 
the aichvajs of the biidgo limit there 
some yeai sago by Capt. Twemlow, cast- 
ing its spiay occasionally even over the 
parapets. Tlioie vvcie many Icais lor 
its safety; hut, thanks to good masonry, 
the stout Inline stood unshaken.— Ac- 
counts fiom all quartets state the rain 
to have been general all imiiid, and 
letteis fiom Beiar give us intelligence of 
of their having had a plentiful fall there 
iiNo; so that I hojie the gum phantom 
famine, winch has been staling ns in the 
lace for the last (> months, is now effec- 
tually scared away.” 


A meeting of mei chants and shipowners 
was held on the 16th inst., at the office 
of Messrs. Remington and Co. when it 
was resolved, that no captain command- 
ing the largest vessel out of this poit shall 
in future leccivc a higher salary than UK) 
rupees per month at sea, or 300 rupees in 
harbour. It was furtlier resolved, that no 
chief officer shall receive more than 100 
rupees a month at sea, or 75 rupees in 
harliour. Similar reductions were, we be- 
lieve, resolved on, in the other grades. 
We deeply regret the state of things which 
has made tlicse reductions necessary in 
one of the finest services in the vvoild, and 
bope it may ere long “ look up” once 
more. — Bombay Gaz., Sept 21. 

* THE im,L-10RT OF SINGHUR. 

Ofo the 10th August, during a tenific 
storm, the hill-fort of Singhur, in the 
Deccan, a favourite resort of invalids, 

* Wo rogiot to learn, that the \ery useful sml 
ably conducted native paper, the Dutpnn, is to be 
discontinued. 


TRANSIT IWTU S. 

The Bombay Cor. Gazette contains 
a notification, abolishing, fiom the 1st, 
of Oetoboi, all land-customs and tiHiisit- 
dutic.s now levied on cotton wool through- 
out the colleetorutes of Tanna and Itut- 
ndgccree. 

COMMITTAL OF WITNESSES. 

We understand that twelve cases were 
set down for tnal in the small cause 
court on Thursday last ; but ten of the 
plaintiffs refused to go to tnal, declaring 
they preferred losing their claims to 
incurring the danger of being committed 
to gaol by thecouit. This was in con- 
sequence of several committals which 
have lately taken place lor prevai leation 
in the witness-box. The quostiou here 
suggests itself, do these frequent com- 
mittals further or impede the ends of 
justice ? If, as is asserted by some of 
the piutics, the apparent discrepancies 
mi then evidence are rclciable rather to 



the, complex nture of qtjfMm put Government, He tf4 %kr<w' 
(implex in : retatm to the construction tore is not yet positively £ JJj 

of a native understanding) and to the im* probably depend, in some^t Measure <«, 
perfect medium of interpretation, than the proceedings of the Bengal Govern. 
to any wilful prevaiication, then must men t. We have little donbt, ^jipwever, 
these committals have the unuvoidahf0 that the period ultimately fixe^ on, will 
effect of lowering the character of British be not far from the 1st of Fetimiurjr; it 
justice, of deterring even just claimants cannot be much earlier, as the coals 


and honest hut timorous witnesses from 
encountering the dangerous ordeal uf a 
"llritish court, and of affording to the 
unprincipled debtor and criminal a hun- 
dred chances of escape from justice. If, 
on the contrary, this apparent simplicity in 
men so scrupulously acute in all their 
own transactions, be merely assumed and 
put forward ns an excuse to solder- up the 
falsehood of their testimony, if the claims 
and the evidence brought forwaid to 
support them cannot stand the test ot the 
slightest cross- exam motion ; and the nature 
of the transactions mid dealings, to which 
it is complained this severe test must put 
an end lor ever, be— though long tolerated 
and long triumphant here, — one nefarious 
system of usury, exfoition and intimida- 
tion throughout— then, the sooner that 
system is shattered to atoms, the better 
lor nil parties.— Bom'>. Gnz Sept. 21. 

F.HFCTs OF FAMINE. 

Two instances have lately occurred 
in the distuct ot Akiilcotc ol men taking 
the liu’s of their fellow-ercatuies for a 
little quantity of food. In one, a woman, 
who w'as carrying 5 seers ol jeuaree, 
was suffocated to death by a man ol her 
own acquaintance, while going to a village 
in company with him The other was 
an instance of a child, cnrtymg bread to 
an elder one of the same family, in the 
field, when on the road, it was deprived 
of its life and bread. The villam who 
committed the former deed has been 
discovered, and having voluntanly con- 
fessed the .crime, is awaiting the punish- 
ment due to it. The other wretch has 
escaped. — Durpun , Sept. 20. 

In the Nizam’s territories, particularly 
in Sooba Bazar, owing to the scarcity, 
numbers of poor people have dud of 
starvation, and others are selling their 
children to procure food. The Solapoor 
and Akulcotc districts in the Deccan, 
and Ilooblec in the Southern Mnh- 
lutta country, we regret to add, continue 
to he the scenes of distress and suffering 
amongst the lower classes of the popu- 
lation. — Bomb. Cour. Aug. 2k 

STEAM COMMUNICATION. 

The Bombay Courier of the 1st Octo- 
ber states that the recommendation of the 
Governor General in Council for dis- 
patching the Ilnph Lindsay to Suez this 
year, ut ihe public expense, hns been 
icadily complied with b\ the Bomb.i) 


necessary for the trip are still in .Bombay ; 
nor much later, if any reliant&js placed 
on the applications said to fMfe, been 
made to the authorities at home regarding 
the despatch of a steamer to Alexandria. 

The plan started on the other side of 
India for sending Mr. Waghoru here by 
dawk to proceed to Malta, to make ar- 
rangements with the admiral for a steamer 
to take the Hugh Lindsay's packets home, 
w'e observe, after having been seriously 
entertained by certain parties in Calcutta, 
has finally been abandoned as^o expen- 
sive. This certainly is judicious; but, 
we regret to say, it is still proposed to 
send a person from here for the sume 
purpose; as no individual, who w'ould 
probably go on such a mission, would 
iiave much influence with the naval 
authorities in the Mcditeiranean no 
good, therefore, could result trom Ins being 
sent, beyond the conveyance of the letters 
he might be enti usted with; and this 
could be obtained as well, and at much 
less expense, by fnrw aiding them to the 
consul at Alcxamhia. 

'The Gazitte states that a rush is 
making to secure passages in the JIugh 
Lindsay , and that all ifee cabins are 
taken. 

A little steamer, named the Indus , 
belonging to Cursetjee Rustomiee, has 
been built by Ardajeer Cursetjee, a very 
promising young Parsee ship-builder ; 
she draws only 2 feet 2 in. abatt, and 
2 leet .‘1 in. forward, with her engine and 
machinery on board; so that, with eight 
days’ coal and people on board, she will 
not probably draw more, on a level keel, 
than 2 feet 6 in. ; which light draft will 
enable her conveniently to go nearer the 
shorn than a common bunder boat. 


ffrplott. 

LAW. 

Vice- Admiralty Court , July .3 Is/. — In 
the matter of the Barque" Batavia." This 
vessel was seized at Penang, by Captain 
Vassal 1, of H, M. S. Harrier , and, &llt 
to Madras, where the court decided it 
had no jurisdiction. The vessel was then 
sent to Trincomallee. and the selzbf was 
about to proceed against the vessel and 
cargo in this court, for breach of'the 
Navigation Act, G Geo. IV. c. 109, 
w lien he discovered that the matter was 
not within its jurisdiction and that he 
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int prosec«i? inthe United Kingdom, 
rhe moster contended that the court had 
nrisdiction, and prayed that it would 
jroceed to adjudication or that the cargo 
flight l)® restored* 

Sir C. Marshall entered at considera- 
te length into a consideration of the 
itatutes with reference to the question 
vbether this court had any jurisdiction in 
fences committed against the act before 
muted, anu contended that the court had 
10 jurisdiction which would justify its 
nterference. He added: “ I cotne to 
liat conclusion with considerable reluct- 
ance, because I entertain no doubt thut 
t would have been infinitely more to 
he advantage of both parties, and I will 
ay not less conducive to the public pur- 
poses of justice, if cognizance could have 
been taken of the mutter here, than that 
they shoulflsbe put to the enormous ex- 
pense and delay of resorting to Great 
Britain for adjudication. The officer, 
indeed, who considered it his duty to make 
this seizure, has expressed himself, thiough 
His Majesty’s Advocate Fiscal, as anxious 
to find that this court did possess juris- 
diction as the claimant himself can bo. 
\rul it would a great satisfaction to me, 
and I should think to all who feel inter- 
ested m the definitive settlement of the 
boundaries of judicial authority in the 
colonies, if, by an appeal from this dcri- 
M<m, the matter were to be brought to the 
notice of higher authorities in England. 
The claim musL^crcforc, be dismissed ; 
hut I think theitwus quite doubt enough 
on the question to justify the claimant in 
instituting' these proceedings, and the 
court therefore does not decree costs 
against him.” 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Yesterday being the day appointed for 
reading the King’s commission and for 
swearing in the members of the Legis- 
lative and Executive Councils, his Excel- 
lency held a levee at King’s House, 
and on the commission being read, aRd 
the oaths administered, salutes were fired 
from the batteries. His Excellency then 
proceeded, with the three judges, attended 
by some of the members of the Executive 
Council, to be present at the opening of 
the Supreme Court, when the new char- 
ter was read, and the judges took the 
oaths of office. In opening the new 
court, the chief justice made some ob- 
servations on the principal duties of the 
assessors .— Colombo Journal, Oct. 2. 

New road . — The new road to Trinco- 
malee is thrown open ; the great line of 
communication across the island is in 
consequence now completed. 

Antiquities , — The following description 
of some ancient ruins and colossnl figures 
discovered at Topaiy, near Minery, by 


Lieutenant #gnn, qUtf M.- 2d G^> n 
regiment, appears in the Colombo Journal. 

Near Topary, some pillar* standing 
m the jungle attracted my notice. On 
il .nearer approach, I was surprised by 
tn& ruins of an elegant ciieular build- 
ing of red brick; and, at a short distance 
on the right another building of massive 
proportions, and of the same mateiialsi 
heaps of ruins, pillars, brick abutments 
and fallen walls, appeared through tin 
jungle in all directions. The circula 
building was, I think, once a temple 
open above. I ascended to a platform 
of about 15 feet wide and five lnglj 
by six stone steps. The platform i 
round, and faced with a wall of brick 
and has a coping and cornice of cut stone 
most of which is still standing ; from thi 
platform six steps mote lead to another 
about seven feet wide, and faced all roum 
with cut stone In square p.umeK, divide* 
by Muall pilaster?. Ornaments in relic 
aie cut on the pannels, but now worn 
away and indistinct, it is edged, like the 
liist, with a cornice of stone, and mould- 
ings. Within this, and using from a lodg- 
ing of cut stone, four leet high and tin ce 
bio.nl, stand the walls of the temple, a 
pci feet circle, about 20 feet high and 2J 
thick, with a handsome cornice of brick 
cncucling the top. The whole appears 
to have been coated with plaster, small 
putts ol which still adhere. 1 examined 
closely, hut could not discover the small- 
est uppcaiance ot its ever having had a 
roof. Corresponding exactly with the 
four cardinul points arc the remains of 
four doors, to each of which there is au 
ascent by a flight of steps, similar to that 
already described. The interior cir- 
cumference measures .07 paces exactly; 
and in the centre nsc9 a mound of earth 
and iiiiiis, in the middle of which is a 
square pit, four leet wide, lined with 
buck, and nearly filled with loose bricks 
and jungle. On the band or footing of 
cut stone, that runs round the base of the 
wall, stand u number ol small stone pillars, 
without capitals, about five feet high and 
four fee t asunder; they appear to have 
been ranged m order fiom door to door, 
and bear marks ot having been highly 
ornamented. The door frames, I suspect, 
have been taken away; judging, however, 
by the openings, they were about or 
a feet wide, but whether arched or square 
it is impossible to say. On each sido of* 
the steps which conduct to the four doors of 
the temple, stands the same female figure 
that guards the entrance of most of the 
Kandyan temples, covered ncaily to the 
knees with rubbish : this figure must be 
upwards of five feet high, and is shaded 
by a hood of cobra cape) las, of superior 
sculpture and elegance of attitude to any 
I have seen; and on the pedestals on 
each side ot the steps, and on several 
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atones* lying aroiinfl^tlie safPfe reptile is with a coping of stone, npp^us, by * ltl 
cut in relief, coiled up in different attitudes, remains, to have formerly surfauM^ these 
and of fine workmanship: the walls of buildings; and several laigfe^p^ofms 
the temple, although interlaced with the faced with brick and covered with ruins 
Indian fig-tree, are in great preservation * appear through the jungle, 
the bricks which compose them are of The inhabitants, of whom I inquired, 
well-burnt red earth, each measuring 12 informed me that these ruins ari called 
inches by 7 , and 1 J thick, disposed with the Naigue’s palace, and the hoadmat 


About Jth of an inch of chunam between 
*lhem, and the layers, being quite even, 
look as if the plaster had just been 
stripped off. 

Twenty yards to tho* right stands the 
other brick ruin, of an oblong form, about 
fifty feet long by thirty in breadth and 
thirty-five feet high, the walls brick, and 
five feet thick throughout. The principal 
entrance is a square stone frame, not 
large, situated in the west front, and on 
one side of it is a massy brick pillar that 
has been highly ornamented, and on 
which, I conjecture, was once a statue 5 
its fellow has fallen down and nearly 
choked up the door-way, Climbing over 
the rubbish, I entered a vestibule about 
ten feet square, having a small door on 
each side, and a brick roof of a conical 
form ; thence passing through a high door, 
I entered the principal apartment, now 
choked up witli mbbish and pieces of 
brick-work ; I think it is full 30 feet high ; 
the roof is an arch of brick about I feet 
thick, hut neither of the Gothic or 
Homan pitch: the best way I can describe 
it is by supposing an egg-shell cut length- 
ways, w'hen the small end being held up, 
will give the section of this roof ; it has 
nothing of the dome in its form, hut is 
throw n over like a tilt, and the end-walls 
are built up to meet it ; about half has 
fallen in. In euch of the side walls of this 
apartment is an arched window', about 5 
feet high and 3 wide, with three stone bars 
running from top to bottom ; and at the 
far end, and fronting the place I cnteicd, 
is a niche cut in the wall, and under it 
the ruins of an altar. I saw four sitting 
figures of Hudhoo amongst the rubbish, 
rather under the human size, the features 
decayed and worn away. The end and 
sides of this building had highly-orna- 
mented fronts, poitions of which have 
still withstood the ravages of time ; each 
front has a pediment aud cornice, sup- 
ported by small pillars rising from the 
moulding of the surbase, arched niches 
# for small statues, and small pilasters with 
pannels square and circular: the whole m a 
surprising state of preservation. 

The ranges of stone pillars, which first 
attracted my attention, appear to have 
supported an open building similar to 
what is called an amblum : they stand 
about five feet out of a mound of earth, 
are plain, round, octagonal or square shafts, 
of one Stone each, but none more than 
from a foot to 10 inches in diameter, and 
never had capitals A thick brick wall, 


remarking my admiration of theth, told 
me he would send for an old Kandyan, 
who could conduct me to a palace in the 
jungle, where 1 should find others far 
more extensive, the remains of buildings 
constructed by the Joharrums or giants. 
We set out, and after walking about & 
mile through the jungle, In an easterly 
direction, a stupendous brick building, 
like the tombs of the kings in Kandy, 
struck my view. The elevation of this 
building is from 80 to 100 feet, apd it is 
surmounted by a beautiful circular obe- 
lisk or spire, in good preservation, about 
2i feet in height, towering magnificently 
over the surrounding plains and jungle. 
On the first view, the Kandyans of my 
party uncovered their heads and prostra- 
ted themselves, with marks of the greatest 
reverence. The whole of this great pyra- 
mid is built of the brick before described; 
the coating of plaster which once encircled 
it has dropped off ; large trees and patches 
of jungle are rooted in its circumference 
ami project from the surface, and the fall 
of vast masses of the brick vvoik, forced 
down by that natural destroyer of Ceylon 
architecture, the Indiag^ig tree, has left 
broad and deep cliasnw exhibiting only 
regular layers of the same material— from 
remarking which, I am led to conclude 
that this vast pile is not a mound of earth 
faced with a brick wall, hut that the 
whole structure is one great mass of brick 
masonry. I am also inclined to think that, 
like the Egyptian pyramids, it may contain 
a chamber 111 the centre. Hound the base 
of this structure, and projecting about 10 
or 1 j feet from it, at equal distances, 
stand 16 small brick buildings, one open 
ami one closed up alternately ; those that 
are open are about ten feet in front and 
measure 5 feet square inside ; the entrance 
to euch is by a small squat c door, the 
frame of stone ; und the roofs are conical, 
opening at the top like cliimnies; the 
remains in plaster of the usual guardian 
figures arc visible on the sides of some of 
the doors of these buildings, from which 
I should be induced to call them small 
chapels: the buildings closed up arc 
rather larger than the former, and have 
the appearance of tombs: the front of 
ea*h is ornamented with small^ pilasters 
rising from the moulding ofoth£ fiurbase, 
supporting a cornice, on tl$ astragals 
of which are regular lines of dentiles, like 
those of a Grecian architrave. I should 
not be surprised if a passage to the centre 
of the pyramid was found through some of 
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thc5e tombs. .1 paced round close to 
h«e buildings, *<*» found the circum. 
fcrence mertfod.STO paces), a plat torn 
' f about 30 feet wide, and faced with a 
brick wall 4rf«et high, paitly remaining, 
uurrounding the whole. 


At a short distance stands another pyra- 
mid of the same form, but smaller in all 
its dimensions, and without the chapels 
and tombs at its base ; it is in far better 
reservation ; the plaster still remains on 
most parts, and, although the fig tree 
roots have made deep openings in its 
sides, but very little of the brick-work has 
fallen down. 

Near it stand the sides and end-wall of 
a large square building, similar to that 
which I saw near the circular temple, 
but of great strength and magnitude, tlie 
walls being nearly six feet thick and of 
solid brick-work ; a small at cited window 
with stone bars remains in the side wall, 
but the roof and other parts have fallen in 
mid filled the area. The whole of the 
standing walls are covered with ornaments 
in plaster, parts of which arc in surprising 
preservation ; an architrave and cornice 
project in front, supported by numerous 
small pillars, and containing arched niches 
for small statues, and sandals between the 
pilasters, exhibiting dancing figmes in relief; 
the cornice and frieze are covered with 
small grotesque human figures with pot 
bellies in all attitudes (about 7 inches high), 
the bands and fillet are covered with rows 
of small birds resembling geese, and made 
of burnt earth and eliunum. 

The evening was closing fast, and 
obliged me toffeave these interesting 
objects, to view one which my guide told 
me surpassed them all ; and on advancing 
about half a mile Anther in the jungle, 1 
came upon what at first view appeared a 
large black rock, about 80 feet long and 
30 high in the centre, and sloping towards 
the ends, ami on advancing a few steps 
fin tlicr found myself under a black und 
gigantic human figure at least 25 feet high. 

1 cannot describe what I felt ut the 
moment. On examination I found this 
to be a figure of Budhoo, in an upright 
posture, of excellent proportions, and* in 
an attitude 1 think uncommon, his hands 
laid gracefully across his breast, and his 
robe falling from bis left arm. Close on 
his left lies another gigantic figure of the 
same sacred personage, in the usual recum- 
bent posture. I climbed up to examine 
it more minutely, and found that the 
space between the eyes measured one 
foot, the length of the nose 2 feet 1 inches, 
and the Jittle finger of the hand under his 
head 2 feet : the size of the figure may 
be guessed from these proportions. On 
the right. the standing figure is the 
small dotfr Of the Vihari (temple), and 
on the right of the door another figure of 
the god, of the same proportions as the 


former two,^nd irt the common sitting 
fctlfrode; these flgttre* are cutsQot gkir 
from the ropr, and executed; hut' 
whether each is formed of one or more 
pieces, I forgot to examine. The Vihari 
is small and ariShed, with a pilaster on 

« h side cut out of the rock ; the old 
oden door in good preservation ; within 
sits Budhoo, on a throne, a little above 
the human size, with his usual many- 
headed and many- handed attendants. 
The apartment is narrow, and the cciUn|f% 
low and painted in red ornament ; the 
whole resembly others that I have seen 
in the Seven Cories, Matclc, fce. &e. 
Between the d oof and the standing figure, 
the rock is made smooth for about six 
feet square, and this space is covered 
with a close- written Kandyan inscription, 
perfectly legible. Various names are 
assigned by the people to the other 
buildings, lmt they all agree in calling 
this the Guile Vihari. Close under the 
large pyramid, tlie people pointed out a 
cavity, about V feet square and 15 deep, 
lined with brick, which 1 uin inclined to 
think would, if cleared, lead to a sub- 
ternneous passage. There is a vague 
tradition among them that the Portuguese 
found immense treasuies in this building, 
since which time they affirm that I am 
tlie only European by whom the ruins 
|in\c been visited. The few poor Kan- 
dyans icsiding in the neighbourhood still 
worship in the Vihari. I inquired for 
their puests, hoping to obtain from them 
some fill tlicr information, but was told 
they hail but one, and he lived several 
miles off. The people spoke of some 
smaller ruins at a distance, but so over- 
grown with jungle that it was not possi- 
ble to approach them. I could not dis- 
cover the least appearance of water near 
these ruins, nor the remains of anv wells 
or other reservoirs from which the inhabi- 
tants could have been supplied. 

Whatever was the state of this part 
of the country in former times, it is now 
a sterile wilderness, covered with im- 
penetrable thorny jungle. 

Nrnrcra E/m.— From the following let- 
ter dated “ Nuw'era Elia, 30th August.” 
which appear in one of the Calcutta 
papers, it seems that a Sanatmium , or 
health-station, lias been discoveied in tins 
in this island . — . 

“ l am now' clothed from head to foot in 
broad cloth, with flannel next my skin, 
the room closely shut up, and I declare 
to you that I can scarcely hold my pen, 
my fingers are so cold. At this moment, 

2 p. m. the thermometer is ut 00°, and 
in two or three hours it will be at 51 m 
the bouse. FireB are indispensable, morn- 
ing and evening. I sleep with one in my 
room, and find a pair of blankets no more 
than coinfoi table. We have all kinds of 
vegetables in abundance, but no pasturage, 
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Inglish Qtt the island there we re*t4i©u*» for tm- 
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/tear this. At Fort Macdonald, 13 miles 
fromtthis, where the climate is much 
milder, there is abundifice of beautiful 
pasturage, and it is said that any thiqgb 
Indian or English will thrive there. LaM 
js procurable in all parts of the island near 
macadamised roads, and navigable rivers, 
and five shillings per acre is the price fixed 
|fc>r it by the authorities in Downing-street. 
All our cinnamon-gardens arc for sale; 
and lots of any extent from one acre to 
600 may he purchased, Application is 
made to the collector, the land is put up 
to auction, and the highest bidder pets it. 
Coffee is, however, thought the surest 
speculation, und has never been known 
to fail. The three shilling per pound 
export duty on cinnamon deters people 
from entering at once into the new 
trade. 

“ For those without livers, Nuwera 
Elia, is a most wonderful place. The 
European invalids who come up here 
half- dead, in one short week, become 
strong and robust, and although many 
have been sent up as a last resomce, I do 
not believe one death has occurred line. 
There are now 200 European soldiers at 
this station. Not one man has been in 
hospital lor some time past, although they 
are at woik all day long, budding, making 
roads, cutting timber, &c., and they look 
like stout English rosy-checked farmcis. 
The children also are quite English. 
Some of them have come from the low 
country to all appearance no stronger than 
those generally seen in Calcutta, and one 
week brings overflowing spirits and over- 
whelming appetites. The climate is 
equally healthy during the whole year, 
although for months it rains incessantly. 
In December, January, and Fcbnmry, the 
ground is covcicd \Mth host, the ther- 
mometer in the morning being sometimes 
us low us 28° 1 The elevation above the 
sea is supposed to he 0,700 feet, and yet 
it is a particularly airy climate There 
are no white ants, and insects of any 
kind are very rare. The elephant is the 
only vv dd animal of any consequence in 
the neighbourhood. They nrc veiy nu- 
merous, but never do any haim. Meal 
keeps flesh here ten ten or twelve days; 
and the prepared bams and bacon I 
think much finer than we can get trom 
England. It is a very singular circum- 
stance that iron will seal cel y rust here. 
The bolts and hinges of doors aie as free 
from it now ns the day they were put up. 
A mail coach i uns three times n week fiom 
Colombo to Kandy and back; and by 
the 1st of January, we shall, I trust, have 
a fine carringe road from Kandy to this 52 
miles, even now considered only a day’s 
journey. Throughout all the public roads 
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nished, W<I have 
three families.’’ 


Mauritius. 


The slavery al>olition plan was received 
here in September last. But little it said 
of it in the papers, “ lest it should relax 
the discipline of the slaves,” except thnt it 
will he impracticable without material 
alterations. 

The Gazette of August 28th contains 
an additional decree relative to the press, 
modifying the law of the 29lh February 
1892. Of this law, the following are the 
contents : 

All clandestine presses shall he destroy- 
ed : every press shall be deemed clundcs. 
tine that is not announced to the Colonial 
Secretary 

Whoever shall publish a periodical pub- 
lication, without having conformed to die 
decree of the 29th February 1892, shall 
be punished by an imprisonment of three 
months, and a fine of from ten to sixty 
pounds sterling, either together or sepa- 
rately, accoiding to the heinousness of the 
offence, 

In cases of defamation against the 
courts and tribunals, or other constituted 
public bodies, or against the public func- 
tionaries by reasons oftheir qualities or 
office, the prosceutiodUMiall either take 
place ct-officio , or on the complaint of the 
functionary aggrieved. If the same offence 
shall be committed against any private in- 
dividual, the prosecution shall only take 
place on the complaint of the party who 
considers himself nggiieved. 

All infraction of the law and offences 
committed by the press, may be taken 
cognizance of, either at the court of cor- 
rectional police or at the assizes. 

Toe 4 tli, 23d, and 24th articles of the 
decree of the 2 Dili February 1892, me 
rescinded. 

The right of regarding as unofficial and 
insufficient, the publication of all orders 
of Court, otherwise than in the Govern- 
vivid I'azeiie, has been brought before the 
Supreme Court, where the question re- 
mains undecided. 

The case of the American ship Hindu 
has provoked some attention. This vessel, 
according to a statement in one of the 
papers, appeared of! Port Louij in distress, 
and the Vice-admiralty Court} duthomed 
her to enter the harbour for \he ptorposc 
of repairs. Her cargo coiiptid princi- 
pally of coffee, of which ^niftion was 
landed and subsequently rc-slnj^rf, with 
the exception of 296 bags damped, and 
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allow it The cc^lfPftr (Mr. 

CunningbanK ty*** er > referral the order 
of die court to government, and told the 
j Wr i v , he misfit feel himself under the no. 
cessity of ceinng the coffee, if sold. The 
sale was iti consequence defcired, and the 
Court of-* Vice-tdmindty was moved to 
M t ncidd' its .order for the sale. Foiled, 
however, by tlie plea of necessity on which 
t i,e party rested his defence, the Advocate 
General turned round and disputed the 
jurisdiction .of the court. The court, 
however, maintained its jurisdiction, and 
confnmcd the former order, condemning 
the commander of the Hindu , however, to 
pay the whole costs. Thus the ship and 
cargo, worth more than SO, OOO dollats, 
was detained ten days, and an expense of 
?X) dollais incurred in effecting the sale 
of a small lot of damaged coffee, which 
pio'ltictd only 1, 410 dollats . — India Gaz. 
Sep! 21 . 

Mr. Clias. Trlfitr. — The Cctiu\n con- 
taitis the following tribute to Mr. Charles 
IVU.iii, in noticing his death, after a few 
days’ illness, on the Mill July, at the age 
of )(> ; — 



. . or Knowledge 

was imhilerent or foreign to him. IW a J f * 
is indebted to hi* for a number of fflua. 

We discoveries. Tho Flora of the Mauri- V 
tfUs has been considerably enriched by hi* 
labours ; other countries, and particularly 8 ' 
his own, have seen their collections aug.^ 
men ted by our native plants, as well as by : 
a crowd of foreign plants and aiumalsj** 
which he procured fiom tire most unex-*® 
plored parts of globe. Ik has long 
been respected as a. benefactor to science, 
lie maintained a# active and interesting 
correspondence with many of the learned 
institutions and the first natmuhstx of Eu- 
rope. Endowed w ith a pel fee t e\ eitncss of 
temper, and with mild and simple man- 
ners, the ordinary intercom se with hitn 
was as safe as the vaiiety and extent of his 
information rendered it instructive and 
agicc.ible. His house was open to all, 
his hospitality was natural and kind. His 
fnendship and esteem were bestowed on 
those worthy of it, without regard to lank 
or climate. In rendering this tribute, we 
indulge the pleasing iccollection of happy 
days that ate lied for ever.” 


“ Easing ariiied lieie, a siugcon, with 
the squadron which blockaded our ports in 
I MO, be was one of the few Englishmen 
wIid 1 1 ml constantly amongst us since our 
change of government ; and it was no 
doubt the opportunity of thereby becoming 
familiar with our manner^ and disposition 
which made hinriKbne of the few, whose 
sentiments towards us undeiwcnt no 
change fiom circumstances. He filled 
high public situations in the two islands. 
As secretary to the government of Bour- 
bon, and pnvate secretaiy to Sir 11. F.ir- 
qufiar .it the Mauritius, lie knew how to 
reconcile tho faithful execution ol his 
public duty, with a regard for tho feelings 
and intciest due to a people, who by the 
cliauces of war had become subjects of a 
foreign king and country. As a private 
man, he lost none of the friends that sur- 
rounded him while his influence was nil 
powerful. He held for a long time the 
situations of administrator to estates and 
register to the Vice Admiralty Cuuit. His 
private character shone witli qualities the 
most rare. A great disinterestedness, un- 
bounded confidence in others, and a gene- 
rosity without limit, led him too much to 
despise the gifts of fortune, and ate the 
cause of his nlfaus being left embarrassed ; 
hut there is every reason to hope, that the 
[irecautSefns taken by himself have suffici- 
ently protected the public interest com- 
mitted tobiAcbarge. It is, howevci,his 
ardent fwtoCTnient to the cause of the 
scicncei^lhd above all of natural history, 
which tytts recommended the name of Tel- 
fair to tlte public esteem. lie cultivated 
Amt* Jow. N,S. Vor . 1 M. Nn.5 1 . 
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At Busline, on the 1st August, Maho- 
med Ally Khan, of the Duxtakoor Li i be, a 
man of great weight and importance, and 
one of the chiefs that diove the prince of 
Shiraz out of Bush ire, while sitting with 
some of his follower*! on a bench, was shot 
dead, with another, by a man of another 
ttibe. The uumleiei could not be traced. 

The inhabitants of tlie Gulf and all tbe 
large towns, such as Biixhiro and Bussornh, 
are in a mixeiuhlc state for want of a re- 
gulai government , trade is quite at a 
stand, the ships aic laid up unemployed, 
and the merchants are in the greatest dis- 
tress. It was currently reported that the 
government of Biislurc was offered to the 
imauin of Muscat, hut not accepted' if 
the piescnt nnaiihy among the various 
tubes be not put a stop to in this place, 
the town io the coin sc of another year will 
be one heap of i uins. — Hoinb. («'<«.////;' ‘i I. 

By the Itrsiiuru' from Bushire the 8lh 
of August. The following extract of a 
letter was received from Bushire; — 

‘‘ Prince Timor Mirza left Bushire on , 
the iiOth June, leaving Mirta Ali Khan 
and Tamasp Kooli Khan as his represen- 
tatives during his absence. On the morn- 
ing of the 1st August, the chief of tho 
pow ei fill tribe of Tangistoon, was put to 
death, while attending the place of public 
assembly, by bis livnl ibe chief of Daslitis- 
toon. Iloosseen Kocdi Khan, one of his 
adherents, was likewise killed, and another 
(*) 
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. t ItWorawogbt rffbtt BHtfih 
dency, amfwere stmseqwntly despatched 
' to thrown homes. Thelnveterate feud 
thgs created between two powerful tribes, 
must necessarily tend greatly to increase 
t the alarm and insecurity of the inhabitants 
of Bushire."— Bomb. Cour. Sept. 3. 

* A singular subject of dispute has arisen, 
we hear, between the prince of Slicraz 8nd 
^the imaum of Muscat. The latter recently 
married a daughter of the former, and the 
bride, after a short residence at Muscat, 
obtained permission to proceed to Bunder 
Abbas. From tlience she found an excuse 
to go to Shen7, where her lather gave her 
away, a second time, in marriage, to II. 
II. Alia Khan Mirza. How the matter 
will end we cannot foresee; Init the lady is 
said to prefer her present to her late hu«- 
band. — limit h. Cour. Sept. 1 I. 


Cape of Oootr $opr. 

F.rpcihtion into the Interior . — We have 
the satisfaction to announce the return of 
Mr. Hume, the trader, to Graham’-. Town, 
whence lie lias been absent about two 
years, on a journey into the interior. Ru- 
mour lias spoken so loudly of the dangers 
to he apprehended from Massalikat-i, that 
it is gratifying to hear that Messrs Hume 
and Mallon, with two waggons and seven 
men armed with guns, passed in safety 
through the territories of that chief, and pe. 
net! a ted to a considerable distance beyond 
the furthest point hitherto reached by Eu- 
ropeans. Giograp^al precision cannot 
reasonably be expected from persons whose 
sole pursuit is in search of ivory, or sonic 
other article of sufficient value to repay 
the cost of many months’ land-carriage; 
but some care has been taken on this jour- 
ney to note the stage-, and direction of 
travelling, from which we attain some ap- 
proximation to ..icur.iry. Messrs, lltimc 
and Mallon left Latakoo, or Kuiuman, in 
June, and after crossing the I.ainpoopo^ 
which falls into Delagoa Bay, some dis- 
tance beyond the furthest point reached by 
{Mr. Whittle, took a westerly course, and 
Travelled nine days up the Nacongo branch 
of the I.ampoopo; eight days journey to 
the north brought them to tire Bu-Kass, a 
Bcchuana tribe, two days to the north of 
whom they found the Ba-Mangatos, a 
tribe of the same people living in a hilly 
country, possessed of much cattle and 
sheep, and cultivating a great deal of corn. 
At this point a plummet, suspended on the 
25th December, ut noon, cast the shade 
almost imperceptibly to the north, from 
which we infer that they were then nearly 
under the tropic. Having here completed 
their lading of ivory, they returned in a 
new direction, nearly south for sixteen days, 
to the Wolf River, which had been before 


titled by Mr. MoffirtjfWe dayamor» te 
the xoutbgjfmglit them taft* country 0 f 
the cliPfibbiquac, . Whittle . 

and in twelve days teturned u> 

Kuruman. The mannfti' oft ^ 

the tribes where their poas&aien or tbeir 
distance has hitherto proteetSkl Itoetn f rom 
Massalikatsi, appear, as welt men can 
judge, to be similar to thosa.p%tbe other 
Becbuanas. The face of ^ Ibuntry j t 
generally level, wdi covere^ With wood 
and grass, but ill watered; game of all 
kinds were numerous; cameleoparda were 
seen in herds of hundreds, and a 9 the 
party depended entirely upon their gun* 
for sustenance during the journey, ih* 
cameleopards formed their chief food ; but 
the flesh of the elephant and rhinoceros 
wa< also eaten with indifference. Several 
ai tides «f cotton manufacture procured 
from the Portuguese at Mosnmbique or 
Delagoa, were found among the Manga- 
tos, who stated that a considerable trade 
in ivory bad formerly been conducted with 
the coast, by a tribe of Maloquins, who 
earned the ivory to the sea. It is slated 
that the Griquas were under no kind of 
nppicliension fioin M.issalikatsi, and that 
be and his people entertained such a dread 
of fire arms, that there is little chance of 
ins wdluigly encountering an enemy pov- 
scssed of this means of defence . — (J rah ain't 
Town .Journal, May 23. 

Ei filming the Interior. — The first meet- 
ing of the Committee of the Cape of Good 
Hope association for exploring Central 
Africa, took placpon the 27th instant. 

The acting secretary reported to the 
meeting, that out of 200 shares originally 
proposed 192 had been taken. As, how- 
ever, the amount of winch would bo 
the product of 20') shares, is evidently in- 
sufficient to the importance of the under- 
taking and the maunitudu of il» object, it 
is intended to raise X 1,000, either by 
shares or donations ; and the secretaries 
were directed to address those European 
Scientific Societies most likely to contri- 
bute to the objects in view by the Associ- 
ation. 

Several applications from persons de- 
sirous to join the expedition, some with 
scientific qualifications, gratuitously, were 
laid before the committee, and referred for 
the consideration of a sub-committee, elec- 
ted for the purpose of communicating with 
Dr. Smith, the director of the expedition, 
to arrange with him its various details, and 
to report to the committee.-- Com. Adm. 
June 29. 

\} 

Jirtberlanti# 

Disastrous accounts seem 0$iU to prevail 
at Batavia relative to the pri&reaa of the 
war in Sumatra. Intelligence Rpm Ben- 
coolen and Pndang had arrired on or 
nlioiit the 29th ult?stating that, at the for* 
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a, place* U* rwWwt Mr. M 

, a jd to have p*MM ,n ‘ he £ 

i r Van GroU, «« assistant, we believe, is 

^id to have been there also at the time and ^ ^ _ r 

l ° r MraT^^is^haTattacked and carried annulled, and the above out to be u^ed i 

a village .near Fading, called Campong >u stead. 

* ® m. >). u nf Mnmr Du Che e 
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Th*ofi$i*| 

MWV of; the fim minister wl* forqpriy 
Chackree , but aflef the death 6f the old’ 
chaekree ( who "Was under tlie rojal dity^ea. 
sure when he died), the king, on appoint* 
ing Chow Khun Metap to be first minis- 
ter, ordered the title of Chackree to b* 


, vi tare mv«* « 

K^waw^bu^With the loss of Major Du 
Hus Lieut* J®reda, and about 40 Kuro- 
„ ean soldiers killed, and 6*0 wounded. 
Hie commissioner general had not ar- 
rived at Packing; but it is not expected 
that the reinforcements he takes with him 
wt ‘ll prove of much avail in repelling the 
attacks of the natives. The latter are said 
to lie under the command of Jytn Tuan 
.Siti, the rightful chief of Pageruyong, 
who has mustered a force of about ‘25,000 
lighting men. We learn, also, that the 
natives are more united than heretofore, 
and determined to oppose the encroach- 
ments of the Dutch to the death. 

In Java, >t seems, the natives are appa- 
rently quiet, but, m reality, discontented. 
The forced cultivation system, all woik 
and little pay, is far from being pala- 
table to them*. Letters fiom H.davia stale 
that it is the intention of the Government 
to make Batavia and two miles round it 
an eiitienchment, by cutting a wide ditch, 
and throwing a mound of e.uth, upon 
winch, at certain distances, cannon will he 
placed. The only entiancos to this enclo- 
sure \s ill he over di aw -budges, lhc in- 
tended lute will extend to the church at 
Purripattan, turniftg, on the left, to ( ,u_ 
nong Saree, and on the light, as lat up the 
iVnabang road as Mr. Poriestiir s house. 
The surveyors state that tho wink will 
cost about 15 or )$ millions of guilders, 
and 10 years’ time. The object ol the 
Dutch Government, in thus entrenching 
Batavia, may be to secute the capital ol 
Java from any future attack ol the natives; 
but unless the rulers of that island alter 
their present line of policy, und endeavour 
to secure the affections and good-will of 
the people, in winch is centered the real 
strength of any country, they will find 
that their trenches and i am parts, raised at 
such an enormous expenditure ol money 
and time, will protect them but little 
against the rage ol an infuriated people 
Sing. Chron. Sept. 12. 


Siam. 

rof.ltlCAL STATE OF SIAM. 

In tbetyter part of 1827* some misun- 
derstanding Jfose between tlie Siamese go- 
vernment ♦no the Prince of Laos, Chow 
Van Chart. The Siamese sent an army 
against this chief, under the command of 
tl^p late Wang no, »ind*thc liist minister, 


Tlie expedition against Laos was suc- 
cessful As usual, in Siamese warfare, 
they laid waste the country, plundered the 
inhabitants, brought them to Bankok, sold 
and gave them away as slaves. Prince 
Van Chan and lit# family made their es- 
cape into Cochin China; but, instead of 
meeting a friendly reception, they were 
se ted by the king and delivered as pri- 
yjiieis to the Siamese. The prince arrived 
in Bankok about the end of 1828, and 
muleiwent the greatest cruelties barbarism 
could invent. He was confined in a large 
iion cage, exposed to a binning sun, and 
obliged to pioclaim to every one that tin 
king of Sinn was great and merciiuf 
that" he himself had committed a great 
trior, and deserved his present punish, 
meat. In tins cage were placed, with tin 
prisoner, a large inoitar to pound him in 
a large bciki to boil him in, a hook ti 
h.i’ig"him by, <u. J a sword to decapit.it 
him" also a sliaip-poiutcd spike for him t 
*u on. Hi* dm. lien were sometimes pu 
iti along with him. lie was a mild, res 
pectable-lookmg, old, grey-lie tded man 
and did not live long enough to grant 
hi* toi tiicntois, (Lath hiving put *‘ii cm 
to Ins sullumgs IBs body was take 
and hung in chains on the bank of ill 
, itoi, about two o^ three miles helm 
Bankok. /'lie conditions on which tin* 
Cochin Chinese gave up Chow Van Chau 
were, that the king of Siam would appoint 
u new prince to govern the Luos country, 
who should be a person approved of by the 
(’..chin Chinese; and that the court ol 
Siam should dclivc. up the persons be- 
longing to the Siamese army who attacked 
and killed some Cochin Chinese during 
the Laos war. Seveial ambissulois have 
been sent to claim the fulfilment of those 
promises, but nothing a* D l has ,,00 “ 
accomplished. At present (1 888], the.a* 
is an ambassador from Cochin China <U - 
uiandmg, in the strongest hints, the ap- 
pomtment of a king over the Laos country, 
and also some remuneration fug the death 
of the Cochin Chinese The king ol Siam 
and his court wish to put oil* this ambassa- 
dor, as they have done others, with some 
slight excuses, but the embassy still re- 
mains at Bankok, the ambassador saying 
that be dare not return to Cochin China 

until this alldir is settled. 

Oil the receipt of the despatches by tho 
emlra*.)-. U.c U"g •>[ 

.„,a wui .>ir 1'iH.w Jc ( !“ 

.Mill > large fur.e, Ur Hi- Ironucr. of U- 
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cliin CkiM. I£«h«d^i0rW^4^ pA$t»ba(^ 

* <&ep«rt qf wHctvboJomri to Sai^wlc 
' olffor is tributary bom-to Cochin China 

and ' a Siam. Both nations claim it as their 
own. 

When the Cochin Chinese government 
^became aware of the movements of the 
.Siamese general, they pi evented all sup- 
plies being sent or sold to the Siamese 
army, and prohibited the Cambodians from 

^having any intercourse with them whnt- 

* ever. This unexpected step put the Sia- 
mese on rather short allowances ; their lice 
and salt were cut off, and wdint is worse 
still, their kin mnhbplu (betel). A Sia- 
mese army might do very well without 
muskets, swords, or ammunition, hut it is 
impossible they can dispense with their 
kin vink. 

Tetters arrived from Chow Phya Mctap 
or Budin de Cha two day s prior to the de- 
parture of the writer from Bankok, on the 
20th of Aptil 1833, informing the king of 
all that had taken place, and requesting a 
reinforcement of at least 10,000 men, with 
an additional number of experienced offi- 
cers, to assist him with their advue. On 
the arrthil of that force, his intention is to 
subdue all Cambodia, and, if need be, to 
march into Cochin China. When these 
despatches weie read to the king, he or- 
dered the praklang to write to the general, 
infoiming him that it was not convenient 
thctUO send more men, as the people, at 
that season, were employed in planting 
paddy, and if he were to send 10,000 
away before that work was done, rice 
would become dear. The general was also 
desired to remain vv^yfle he was, and keep 
himself quiet until Tmi rainy season was 
over, when the king would send more than 
the number of men required. Such is the 
present state of Sinm, ns regards Laos and 
Cochin ('hin:». The Siamese deserve a 
heavy punishment for their barbarity to 
Chow Van Chan and the poor Malays, 
whose “ ghosts walk unavenged” amongst 
them. 

This year, at the .sorter mi, or new year, 
on opening the book of fate, to see whe- 
ther it was to he a lucky or unlucky year, 
the omen is said to have been utipropitious 
<§bnd w arhke. r \ lie picture was an elephant 
pulling up a young tree, a prince and two 
drivers on Ins hack, the drivers pricking 
the elephants with their hooks, Ac. 

The Qgcdali war is the next political 
event thntdist ut lied the royal breast of his 
golden-footed majesty . 1 his event did not 
give the Siamese much trouble; they were 
much more fearful of the English assisting 
the Malays, than of the Malays themselves. 
On the arrival of tlio wnter in Siam, in 
September 1831, the praklang was very 
anxious to know if the English would 
assist the Malays or not. lie was told it 
was quite evident the English were assist- 
ing the Siamese, having sent ships of war 


to blockade the Qqedah riyer, He then 
asked, tiftwas the geqwpi opinion res. 
pectin gJMjpr, of theffiph at Sing a . 
pore ? Kite writer to judge 

from what had already 1 jHace, the 
Malays would conquer," utlJftss more men 
were sent from Bankok. itift, the prak- 
lang answered, would not be done, as the 
king had ordered the rajah of. JJgpr to bku 
the country, and the latter hip said he 
able enough to accomplish tiiat without 
aby assistance from Siam ; t»Wii he did- 
not do all lie professed, the kmg Would be 
much displeased, and pet haps disgrace 
him. 

About this time, also, an insurrection 
broke out at Patani, Jella, and Jarim, 
when the Siamese settlement of Singora 
was attacked. Letters ariived from tint 
governor ol Singora, demanding assistance, 
and great preparations were made for his 
defence. It was said that forty war-boats 
and 12,000 men, under three phyas, were 
sent to Singora ; but the actual force sent 
was much less. Previous to this, the king 
advanced the praklang to the rank and 
title of Chow Phya kalahom. This eleva. 
(ion did not much please (lie praklang, 
who was afraid of losing his more lucra- 
tive situation of prttUan ", and when the 
king offered him tins new dignity, lie said 
he could not leave the office of putllan £, 
because the day Ins father became kubhom 
he died, and he was certain the same fate 
awaited linn. The king, to please his fa- 
vouiite, said he might continue to be 
praklang, and become kalahom also, which 
was just the vety thing the sly fox wanted. 
Tins is the fiist instance of an occutrenco 
of that nature happening in Siam. 

The Malayan states of Patani, Calnntan, 
and tlie other smaller states of Jella and Ju- 
nto, began to iivoiine a hostile appearance 
towards Siam, and refused to be taxed ami 
have their hands written on (all the people 
belonging to the king of Siam are marked 
on the wrist, beside-* having the maik of 
slavery put on their arms). The officer who 
collected the tax (a plira of the second 
class), by way of remunerating himself for 
his trouble, demanded three tieals a-liend. 
This was more than the poor people could 
pay, and those who could not pay he 
flogged, whether men, women, or chil- 
dren. From these unauthorised acts of 
oppression and cruelty aiosc the distur- 
bance. When the second king heard of 
the misconduct of his officer, he ordered 
him to he seized and beheaded, without 
trial. The praklang, as kalahojn, was or- 
dered to proceed immediately Singora, 
and from thence to Patani, in ordei^to put 
an end at once to the distuibaflte in that 
quarter. He sailed from Bankok on the 
17th of March 1832, in a wtf.boAt, ac- 
companied by about eighteen jnore war- 
boat', containing altogether about 3,000 
men. The prakldtig, us kalahom, was itf* 
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the old 


down the 

I^aklang belqg^Mich a coward that they 
Ircre obliged «r k«ep in shore all the way, 
and anchor dvery night, so that it took 
forty-si* day* from Bankok to reach Sin- 
ara. On' the Praklang’s arrival there, lie 
found the Malays had been already dis- 


m. 


persed,,an<Uje hud qo thing left to perforin 
|,ut to ptiJBer thc P&>P ,e * The rajah of 
Patani tvwreported to have tied to C’alan- 
tan ; but the praklang sent orders to the 
rajah of that place to deliver him up, pro- 
mising that he should not be huit. The 
rajah of Calantan caught and sent the rajah 
of Patani to the praklang, who treated him 
well at first. By this time the praklang 
had removed his head-quarters to Patani, 
and employed his people in plundering in 
every direction. Not content with taking 
whatever the poor people possessed, they 
caught every person they could find, young 
and old, sick and healthy, promiscuously ; 
and not satisfied with capturing the unfor- 
tunate inhabitants of Patani, Jella, and 
Jarun, they also carried off all the cattle, 
and burnt and cut down all the fruit trees 
that came in their way. The praklang 
wrote several times to the rajah of Calan- 
lan to come and vis it him, but the latter 
always sent an excuse, saying he was very 
old (which is thc case). After much nego- 
tiation, tlu* poor old man was obliged to 
pay (notwithstanding his having delivered 
up the rajah of Patani) to the king of 
Siam ‘50,000 Spanish dollars and ton catties 
of gold-dust, and to the praklang, little by 
little, as much mote as he could collect, m 
order to be allowed to retain possession of 
the country 1 

About the end of August, the Malays 
being quid, and every thing settled to the 
satisfaction of the praklang, lie proposed 
returning to Bankok with his principal 
spoils, viz.. from 4, (XX) to 5, (XX) prisoners, 
or slaves. Those wretched creatures were 
forced on board the small junks and war- 
boats, and crowded together as thickly as 
they could be stowed. When they arrived 
at Bankok, and were landed on the banks 
of the river, the stench from their persons 
and the vessels was dreadful. One-fourth 
were covered with the small-pox. They 
were all placed, or huddled together, in 
one side of the building called thc British 
factory, 

Tbe praklang himself arrived on thc 
20th September 1832, bringing with him 
the rij^ of Patani and his family. The 
rajah was sent in chains to tbe king’s pa- 
lace, wffbrc lie is still kept, and his family 
were ptyftty) in another house, with other 
prisoner* of rank. The king was much 
pleased, with all the praklang had done, 
aud rewarded him with a present of thirty 
catties of silver, or 2,400 licals, to purcha>c 


1&I tWa# wit]b, as ta king said, « tuc 
a ** t **> Oo ~th« arrivakSrta n>h tf V 
Ligor, a short time afler, he atiniw'Y*,-. 
warded with a similar present, and sent 
back immediately to Ligor, there to re- 
main until the time arrived for burning the '* 
body of the second king, on which occa* 
sion he would be cxpecteitoo attend. * 

The second king, or Waugna, had boeti*, , 
troubled with dropsy for a long time pre- 
vious to his death, which took place nbouL 
thc end of April or beginning of May ^ 
1832. IIu died poor, being of a liberal 
disposition. The office of ‘ ' second king " 
had been generally considered a sinecure, 
though the emoluments attached to it were 
veiy considerable, viz . one-third of the 
revenue of the kingdom, and an allowance 
from the king of 1,500 catties of silver 
annually, to pay his officers. On the 
death of the second king, there were three 
or four expectants, particularly Prince 
Crom-ma-mon-rak, and several other 
Crom-ma-mons ; but the king, to put on 
end to all their expectations, created a new 
title, namely Cram-ma-luang, and invest- 
ed four of the princes with it. At the 
same time lie raised several of thwinferior 
princes to a higher rank than they held be- 
fore, thereby doing away with the title of 
Seumtl A 'mg altogethei. 

The body of the second king was kept 
in state until the beginning of April 1833, 
when the grand preparations for burning 
it were completed. The pi occssion* lasted 
during six or seven days, when the body 
w'as burnt, and most probably, his ashes, 
as usual, have been made into a god. A 
painting, descriptive of the procession, 
could alone enabl^p person to form any 
idea of the »cene, for no pen could des- 
cribe it, it being impossible even to ima- 
gine names for the figures of the animals, 
griffins, nondescript monsters, &c. which 
were drawn along on Inmiles by large 
groupes of men. — Correqu Sing. Citron 
June O’. 

AMHMCAN TRtVlY WITH MAM, 

The American sloop of war Peacock, 
after being foiled m an endeavour to esta- 
blish commercial relations with Cochin 
China, arrived at Bankok in Februai* 
183.5, with Mr. Edmund Roberts, as envoy 
from President Jaikson to Cochin China 
and Siam. He was well-received, and, 
with tin* captain and surgcoiv#! the vessel, 
Mr. Mom son, jun. (Climeitf translator), 
and some officers of the ship, w as conveyed 
across the bar in two large war-boats, and 
lodged in die foreign factory. The ‘Sia- 
mese authorities made no objection to tbe 
Americans trading on the same footing »» 
thc English, and a treaty to that effect was 
concluded with the praklang, with one ad- 
ditional stipulation, namely, that ‘‘ if a 
Siamese E indebted to an American he 
must pay him if he has the mean-, if not, 




-WWfK %|s>stl> rt)0d#«r»1^r S e 
than nothing, inasmuch as (he Siamese 
Always require, but ^ever give credit; so 
. v that a Siamese may purchase an Ameri- 
goods and pay other debts, handing 
' aver the residue of the proceeds to the 
^American, who must give him his dis- 
' l charge. The praklang refused to alter this 
, article, or to allow an Americanconsul to 
reside at liankok. The Americans brought 
presents to the amount of from l)rs. ‘2,000 
to 2,500, and received goods to the value 
of 1,000 in return. 


scakcitv, 

Late letters from Moulmain st« te that 
there is a very alarming scaicity through- 
out Siam, in consequence of which the 
price had risen to an unusual bight on 
the coasts ot Arrncm and Tenass„rnn.~ 
Penang Gaz., Aug. 31. 


curious o;>deac. 

A c#espori(lent of the Singapore 
Chronicle mentions the following mode 
lie witnessed, in Siam, ol discoveimg 
theft: — “ A pet on had been robbed of 
two small bars of gold, and a. 10011 us the 
loss w'as ascertametl, all those who, m any 
way, had access to the client m which 
they #ere kept, were hi ought together, 
and a poison despatched lor a conjuroi, 
who a: rived, bringing with him a quantity 
of tlucd clay, which had a metallic 
appeatance outside, : M funned into small 
square rods, about 7 inches long, 
and of the 8>ze ot a peit.onh, little finger. 
The conjuror asked the supposed delin- 
quents severally it they knew any tin ig 
of the lost gold, and they, otcouise, de- 
nied having seen it He then lighted a 
small wax candle, stuck a tical on two 
sides of it, winch he got from the owner 
oi the gold, and made a shoit prayer or 
conjuration ; — he then took up a piece ot 
the dried clay, lifted it veiy ceienioniously 
three times above his head, and measur- 
ing by his little linger, broke it off at 
■Kths ol about 1$ inches long; and 
j$ve each of the suspected persons three 
pieces to chew’. Each, anxious to prove 
liis or her innocence, ate or lather chewed 
as fast us pttjgblc ; and aftei the clay was 
well mastitwltl, and the person able to 
spit it out, he or she was dismissed us 
innocent. It was rather ludicrous to 
see about a dozen persons ot both sexes, 
with their mouths full of blue day, and 
every now und then trying to spit. At 
length, after 10 minutes perhaps, they ull 
succeeded in spitting out the clay, with 
the exception of one poor little git I of 
about l, r ) yeais ot age, who could not get 
bet clay sufficiently moist to ‘quire a 
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¥ htt got ' spittle six* was consequently 
A " ^ the thief. Jffiejgirl 

leaving the little 0 __ v 

the prejudice in favour rJdfcuJou. 
ordeal, that, on the bare proof of clay, 
eating, persons are often flagged and put 
in irons as thieves. In. this j»ee» tlie 
girl was only threatened wfth «uch a 



iMut*. 


Conjuror 
fe 6 tlcals, 
• J Sueh is 


punishment.’ 

THE KHON PA A* ' ^ 

The same w’riter speaks of a ” curiotji 
monster," called Khon Paa , known in 
Siam, an individual of which was once 
in the possession of Prince Chow Ta 
“ 1’rom all accounts, this animal is aboot 
five feet in heght, and in appearance 
something like a man ; it walks upright, 
hut hat no joints in itc knees or rather 
has no knee-,; runs as fast as any horse; 
rr.d when it falls down is unuble to rise 
w ithout drawing to some tree, when it 
lilts itself up by means of its hands and 
arms, which arc said to he rather long. 
The skin ol the belly is said to be trans- 
parent like glass, or horn, so that iu 
cut i ails mny be distinctly seen,’' 


tr ftin.i. 

VOVAUF 01 THE "sVl.rH,”* 

After our inis'brlune in Manchoo Tar- 
taiy, we vve-e veiy anxious to get further 
down to the south. Our crew was, not- 
wil„st ndiii;; the milder weather we had 
near tho Shan-tung promontory, and op- 
posite the yellow river, very much dis- 
pirited. Disease pi eyed upon them; many 
were Jrost-bitten, otlieis coughed day and 
night, and seveia! had severe attacks of the 
colic. In the dead of the night we often 
heard the pieiung cries of the sufleiers; 
when > otuing dawned, our ears were 
f i voted by the dismal noise in the fore- 
castle. Discontent icigned amongst all: 
instead of alleviating their sufferings by 
mutual assistance, they aggiavated them 
by constant quarrels. Some of them slept 
Upon the lafters of the fire-place; others 
put their benumbed toes and fingers into 
ibe hot ashes. Amputation was tha im- 
mediate consequence of this imprudence. 

In this state we ai rived near the islet 
Sha-wei'shan (called by the expedition in 
the I.onl Amherst , JMarjoribanks’ islet), 
the northernmost of the Chu-san group, 
a land-mark for which all the junks com- 
ing from the north steer, in order to 'enter 
Moo-sung liver. It was late in ufe^ven- 
ing of December the 11th; we httt-at&aled 
to six and a-half fathoms ; an<L knowing 
that there were large and dangCrritqi banks 
in the ncighbouihood, wc came to an 
anchoi. The following day was gldotty, 

* I'otvtmucil from p. 112. 



18.fr] * htett!geiKe.~aiM, 

ssassafSs-siBfe^ 


come unrfcr M^ fc^P Sim- wfffton to an tlur g mysterious in th'dr whole btSvIour. 
anchor, but <h«*J»y benefited their situ- They had scuttled their boat and the water* 
ation very liftW 1 Another day equally as tank, and could not account for it. AcV 
dismal elapwd, OTfl the night was as hois- cording to the general calculation, wa 
terous as ever, On the 15th, the weather found it rather strange that twelve 'metV - 
cleared tip »g»»n ; we saw the lovely face could be sufficient to manage so large » ' 
of the £un, * glorious sight, and pursued junk. To all this they could give us no' 
our voyngft, to Sha||-hae. Not far from explanation ; and therefore we concluded, 
us we espied a jud^ithout masts, appa- seeing the many articles of clothing which * 
rently floating on the surface of the sea. were owned by none of the men saved, 
We, at first, hesitated whether we should that a mutiny must have taken place; but 
bear down to her ; for several other junks we could never ascertain the fact; and 
in the neighbourhood seemed to have their papers, which specified the number 


dptog hmd. Thert'w^fc^i 


taken notice of her forlorn situation. 


of the crew, agreed with their own stnte- 


Ning-po vessel approached so near os to ment. When we, during our prog less, 
hail her, and one of the ctew jumped on came near a Shang-hae junk at an anchor, 
Loard; but when the captain saw that a they wanted to go on hoard; hut we chose 
great deal of her cargo was already dam- rather to deliver them over to the govern, 
aged bv the water, he did not think it ment, to show the rulers of China that we 
worth the trouble of coming to an anchor, were actuated by better principles than 
but ran down, with all sails set, towards they themselves. When we therefoic ar- 
thc south, leaving the mariners to their rived in the Woo-sung river ( December 
fate. There was now a fair opportunity ‘20th), we handed the following memorial 
for Christian retaliation,— and what can he to Admiral Kwang, the military com- 
more satisfactory than to requite good for mander at this station: — # 


evil? When we were on the Kae r choo 
hank, ninny a Shang-hae junk lud passed 
without noticing us, though they could 


“ The English supci cargo To (Mr. 
U.\ surname) respectfully infoims his 
honour, the chief-magistrate of Shang-hae 


not he ignorant of our dangeious situation, distucf, Wan, that he saw, on the 21th of 
Mere «c saw a junk forsaken by their the loth moon, a merchant vessel, bearing 
own countrymen, and we con I I save her the name of Chowchan g- fa % No. tt^l, be- 
cretv, though it was with considerable loss longing to your honourable nation^ from 
of time and risk. The jolly-boat being Keang-nun piuvincc, without mast or an. 
manned went alongside. They had hoist- cliors, floating on the surface of the sea, 
ed the signal of distress — a white flag and having hoisted the signal of distress, 
hanging down to the sea— and stretched Observing a Ninj^io vessel passing her, 
forth their hands to implore our help, and only saving man, we thought it 


.cl passing her, 


There was srill a considerable swell on, 
and we had enough to do to keep the boat 
from being swamped. The first thing 
they handed to us was their idol, hut we 
hurled it into the sea. Iky keeping close 
under the lee of the stem, we got five 


om duly, as Englishmen, and piofessors 
of the Christian lehgion, winch commands 
us to succour those who are in distress and 
trouble, and exerted ourselves to save the 
lives of twelve inhabitants of the middle 
kingdom. This is accoiding to the prin- 


men into the boat ; the remainder, seven 
in number, would also have jumped into 
her, and thus sunk the boat, if we had not 
immediately hastened hack to the ship, 
which had laid to. As soon as the cap- 
tain cume on hoard, he wished to shew! 
his gratitude by genuflexions and knock- 
ing head: — from this, however, he was 
prevented. The people were thickly dres- 
sed, Rnd seemed also to lie w ell fed. 


ciplcs of our nation; for we cannot see 
people on the brink of destruction without 
upholding and rescuing them ; we also 
imitated the Great Emperor, who cherishes 
compassion towards foreigners. We now 
present these people before your honour 
and wish you peace, prosperity, nnd Iim» 
pinesK, whilst we hope that all these peopm 
may enjoy an equal share. Tins is nil 
that wc have to communicate. 12th year 


After repeated trips, we saved them all. of Taou-kwang, 10th nioon,^th day.” 
The wind now became light, the sea sub- The supercargo whs shut fry afterwards 

sided, and we tried to save a part of her sent on shore to undergo un examination ; 

cargo, which consisted principally of pro- for, notwithstanding the clearest proof, 
visions, None of the sailors took it into the mandarins harboured suspicion. They 
their bad to save even their clothing: we thought these people had leagued with us, 
had io do every thing for them. The men and therefore sent a clerk on hoard to take 
•Mined tp jbe entirely indifferent, or rather down their depositions separately, 
ttupified. All our efforts to cheer them Before wc sent them all on shore, Mr. 
up prpVed fruitless; they stared us in the R. very generously offered them some 

face, and scarcely uttered a sigh. The money; for they had lost every thing, and 

pilot might have been of service to us in were a good distance irom their hornet* 



'Who wouMbavf t 


_ fTapr^jseof rMunr^^htit 

.... : saw them again,' ^tior did the 

'*’ ^mandarin Wan givers any answer to our 
Jktter. Only when he was very hard 
/futysed, and had cried down the deceitful 
$ uj^barians in a cffop, he changed his lan- 
j^guage, and stqck up a large paper in front 
of the buildjng where we resided, wherein 
, he told the people that our humanity in 
saving the poor wretches was really praise- 
worthy ; hut he had already thanked us 
for it. We do not doubt but that these 
people have been restored t^thcir homes, 
though we never heard any thing more 
about the. n.* 

It was our earnest wish to avoid all in- 
tercourse with the mandarins, and if neces- 
sity brought us in contact with them, to 
try all means to conciliate their good-will. 
We hoped to awaken their interest in our 
behalf, by presenting them with twelve 
Chinamen whom we had saved from the 
brink of destruction. Wishing to trade 
according to the established laws of the 
empire, we were anxious to enter the 
river, at$I to try what we could do. 

The weather had been before very dark 
and gloomy, and therefore nobody on 
shore could perceive the approach of the 
ship. When we, finally, on the morning 
of the 20th December, came in sight of 
tho tt^o forts at the enhance of the Woo- 
sung river, our friends the mandarins were 
roused from their lethargy. They had 
despatched in all haste several boats to 
meet us. The ship having got under 
weigh, was rapidly CMMed nway with the 
tide; this increased *ir anxiety to stop 
us outside. Several ol onr inmates having 
been recognised, they were commanded 
with threats to desist from proceeding fur- 
ther, because they wanted first to consult 
with us After having told them that the 
proper place for consultation was Sliang- 
hae, they showed, by the most frightful 
gesticulation, and by making use of offen- 
sive language, that they were determined 
to prevent our entrance. Meanwhile, the 
ship had gained upon them as to leave 

« in far behind, so that they were unable 
board us. Seeing us resolute, they 
nged their tone, became friendly and 
polite, and begged us only to steer clear 
of the bank .towards the northern shore, 
whero whilst burthened by 

the mandarins, had got aground. When 
enteiing the river, the batteiies from both 
the forts weie opened upon us. As we 
had run foul of a junk, we were obliged 
to come to an anchor below Woo-sung. 
Here vve hoisted our flag, which bore the 
following inscription in large Chinese 
characters: — “An Indian merchantman. 
May the middle kingdom greatly prosper, 

♦ The service was far our. inly adverted to in 
$!i]ieri.il edltt.— Sec Inst vol. p. 1X4. 


AntUk Inkikgtnct.'~ t%ka* 

tytf fceviMim-f and 'all the nations i 
Whereveirtiku^, Jren^vol 
‘ rei g n > 


the market of au« 



l*f, 
ju«ice 
f.fwne to 
our 
buiau m<rr. 
between 
the four seat 


boat-flag was writt&f- 
chantman. FriendJfi^ 
all nations. All melil 
are brethren. Is it not * matter of jjy 
when a friend arrives from*;diefant coun. 
try ? ” 

Most of these insertions are. taken from 
Confucius, and in ffl^iriginaf language, 
more forciblo than in the translation! 
Hundreds of natives had collected near 
Woo-sung, and greeted us with joyful ex. 
plantations. They were exceedingly de- 
lighted with our classical flag, and pointed 
to it continually. 

Mr. It. and the writer went shortly 
afterwards in the jolly-boat on shore, to 
deliver the memorial and ship’s report to 
Admiral Kw.ing, the military commander 
of this station. When the people saw us 
stepping on shore they received us most 
kindly, and a hundred voices asked, where 
is Captain iloo-hea-me (Mr, Lindsay)? 
Kwang was on hoard of his junk, which, 
with his whole squadron, was laid up in 
the Woo-sung canal. Some olficcis show- 
ed us into Ins presence. He was in a 
mean, dirty cabin, and rose as soon as lie 
saw us enter, greatly agitated. We ad- 
diessed him in a friendly manner; the 
wrinkles of Ins forehead vanished, anil his 
bown was exchanged for a smile. “ Whet a 
is Captain Iloohea-mc? Wliat lias he 
done with the papers he received here? 
When can we expect him back? Have 
vou any despatches from your nation? 
Do your countrymen and king insist upon 
demanding an opening of the trade ?” Ac., 
were among his first questions, which he 
asked very lapidly. Having satisfied his 
curiosity upon the first points, we replied, 
that we sincerely hoped that they would 
give us permission to trade, bcfoie we de- 
manded it. He asked with great anxiety 
— “ Have you not been to l’eking to 
urge the affair ?” We said “ No,” hut he 
could not believe us. “ At all events,” 
he said, “ you should first arrange the 
matter with our sovereign.” From the 
whole tenor of this conversation, it ap- 
pealed that the grandees of Kcung-nan 
believed that such a determined nation as 
the English would not stoop to give up 
this point, whilst they themselves had nei- 
ther the physical power nor reason on their 
side to refuse what had been demanded. 
They could not persuade themsclv|fe that 
wc should slight the Keang-nan Trade, 
after having ourselves witnessedfU| vast 
importance. Yet we could teirtbdjft no- 
thing about the measures which were in 
future to be adopted, and were rather 
down-hearted when we thought thr^ even 
the first attempt had been disapproved of. 
We were, however, anxious to bring our 
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# 0 wn c ‘Jou cannot t«de,/ h* HiV > mw ip < 

w^rdiii4W2N' , «<w, fcl iq^tt answer, cragfern^ into fa «*•** OksImkib* • * 

nponan WMgaCe this pur. an^an-tung”^ U i«,«diiedf »» Se 

pose. “ HfWRFPwwul, w Imitate the lioppo has ‘exaininft J f n the^utffer of 
Great Etup«fQf, ‘'WfK^ cherishes compassion tiade. He finds that the hong-merchant*. 
towards dwmfl^&liMgiiers, and connive at are just in their dealing, nvcoulmg to 
it At the telaS^pntie, we shall proceed their own statement; that the ieduaion*df 
further up the rlrcr, till you have sent us the port duties, thice years ago, luta rniftedfe, 
a favourable answer” He answered, the barbarian tnerihanls to gratitude fpr 

“Well, we will see.” Tea was now the favour bestowed by the Great Emperor, 4 

served up; we tagul familiarly, and left who shews compassion towards distant 

him ip very gooiWumour. This is the foieigneis. In conn ijucnce of these n-gti/ * 

same admiral who was upbraided by the latiom, there came inoio than twenty latg- 

Emperor for having driven the Amherst to hsh vessels two yeais ago. Cp to the 17th 
the north, instead of driving hei to the of Januaiy^pf this vent, tin to had hem 
south — a mere nautical cnor. lie np- aheady twenty-six ships, The Compmv’s 
pears to bo a man of no talent, but does tiade had been cariiod on as cu-toi., o v 


not harbour that iuveteiatc enmity against 


foreigneis which is so appaient in some of going on piospeiously, nr 


and euiv tiling 


his colleagues. /outing. Countiy and other hathanan 

The ship jirocecded, shortly afteiw aids, ships paitmpated in the tiade, and had 
further up the liver. 1 here is a deep nothing to complain of. He onisideis, 
channel, with 7 to S fathoms, on thonoith- theieioie, the pietence of ti.msfeiiing the 
ern slioie, till you have arrived at the first tu.do to othu ports, on aemunt o( tin m- 
turn, where you ought to stielch over to justice done to toieign nuuliants, as quite 
the opposite shore. Tlie bottom is soft futile, and ns a meie iloak to open a 
mud. Theie me no dangcis which may tiade with other pnmnees, whue the 
not he avoided by a little management, commodities yuld a giealu j'lulil.' 

though the channel in some places i> n;n- 

- . i , , . .Yif.uiv r/nr/ win ( ittinw (>/]< 

low. A vessel not drawing moie than ,, , ‘ ' , ■' 

P , , . .Some oa\s ago, a n.i ge boat w, 

two fathoms may safely nioceed up to , ; • 1 , . 

c , , . i , • , .. ' (veiling fiom ( mton to Sliou -king 

bhang. hao city, which is about fuuiteen , . " , t 

, r * distance ol IdO null', win. u it via 

miles fiom \\ oo-sung, . , . 

, , . 11 . . , i pered an ong the u 1 * tom house pi oi 

A tew writeis had been sent on board , , , , 1 ' 

, ... , she ( out uneu su.uggli it oia'ini. — A 

to i sam i no into the case ol the jreojile . , , . ‘ ... 1 m 

, , , Imal itccoi ding l\ set < II in jmi-illl 

whom we had saved. Io satisfy all then , , , , *. 

,, . / and oveitouk lie l I lie m the i \ 

miliums, tlio ci'tam ol llu-junl. »n.t on s| , ( , „ u ,, 

Jio, .■ I I... nl irt.it! JP |K-a..mcc ol our |, ul „ u ., u , 

vessel made a deep impression upon our , > , , , r 

. , , ' * . 1 . suppoiled hv a late'.pidir <>l gouii 

vistto's. Not, 0,1, rf.stuit.ml ns in our In,. (| " |lnjK ,f |u|| °„nlv 

liter I'ro-rt'ss up the mcr; tlit-y li.nl not (||s(01ii MaUol , 0( 

I'H'II injUCStitl ns to .tltsUnt haul pin- f ,| lc ,f s |„. 

° to seaich her theie. Hie alteni] 

{To he continual.) mule, and the thie.it fulfilled; a 


St now r/j'i <r/ with ('Inline Oj/iiCr ,s.— 
Some days ago, a pa-.v.ge boat was pin- 
iveding iiom ('mton to Sliou-king.foo, a 
distance ol IdO null', wlnii it was whis- 
pered an ong the in* tom house pioplc that 
she ( out lined su.uggli d opi'im. — AJipppo 
boat itccoiduigly set < If in pui nit or her, 
and oveitook In l I ite m (lie cvuimg. 
She vv is li.ii let 1 and oiihud to 'top till 
-( .11 c Ik ci hut the liiastu le/usul d’^mg 
snppoiled by a lat©'jpidir of govi i mnent, 
that boa's shall he sianhed only at tin; 
mstoni hotee station,), and tliualimd to 
fue on the lioppo boat, if she attempted 
to seaich her theie. The attempt was 
nude, and the tlue.it fulfilled; anil the 
lioppo boat relumed to Canton, with four 


Mist iil.LAN roils. 

Tmtfe with the A , K. Coast. — The ( an- 
ion Ueuisler gives an account of a lejroit to 
the emperoi by the governoi, hoo-yuen, 
te-luh and lioppo of Canton, on the miI*. 
ject of fori ign tiade. “ l.e, the tc-tulf, 
considers it a matter of impossibility to 
pievent ships from proceeding to the 
north-east coast, since the ocean is so 
very wide, and he has found out that 
vessels may proceed thither dnect without 
touching in Canton province. He sends 
for that purpose cruisers to keep a sharp 
look-out,” especially upon vessels pro- 
ceeding from Canton. As to the tom. 
plaint^trf the barbarian merchants, that 
they ’rtifTer injustice from the hong-mer- 
chants, the lioppo declares that they were 
at liberty to petition the government ; and, 
if their -grievances were unredressed, the 
matter would be reported to the* emperor, 

Amt. Jour. N.S Vol.13.No..'U, 


nun killed and twelve wounded, to lay a 
complaint licfoie the governor. Mean- 
while, the passage-boat jmrsuid her way, 
the mastei repotting at the first custom- 
house station he i eat lied, as well .is at the 
end of his jMssagc, die uiiumst. tines of 
the aflr.iy; and staling when the hopMfc 
ho.it insisting on stojipmg him, umti.iryW 
the leguldtions of govirmnent, he tould 
not tell whether she was lially what slie 
appealed, or a jin ate in dis gu ise. On his 
return to Canton, he mad|^|p0 same re- 
port, to wliicli the governor replied that 
his orders had already been issued on the 
subject of searching boats, in the middle 
of their passage between two stations, and 
therefore that no blame could altaili to the 
master of the passage- boat. At ibis lime 
four other of the wounded men had died. 
— Canton Rif/., July 1 '• 

Canullalion •> f Joann.— I he Canton 
(2 A) a- 



J82 Asiatic Intelligence.— China 

Register of JuJjk lOth ^Dfltains the follow- 
ing copy^fa notificmiok Which was auick 
up op anipra in frc^t of the Cora piny 9 
factory at Canton : 

** The President agtf Select Committee 
having found it nec^snry to vvithdiaw the 
license, under which the opium-receiving 
*hip ip^rcw/c? is permitted to resort to 
China, this is to.givo notice that the above- 
mentioned license, or any other license 
which may have been subsequently grant- 
ed by the Supreme Government, or by any 
of the presidencies of India, to the ship 
Hercules, is hereby revoked. 

“ Hy order of the Sclec^ommittee, 

(Signed) “ II. II. Lindsay, Sec. 

“ Macao 11th July 1HT1.” 

A private letter states: “ This extraordi- 
nary measure is ‘aid to have arisen fiom a 
dispute betvvten the committee and her 
commander, Captain Grant, relative to his 
having taken lu>, own letters and those of 
bis ovv tu is, Jaidine, M. and Co’s, out of 
the lied Horn's hag, as it was being land- 
ed at Macao, open, instead of waiting for 
th(i» foitnal disti ibulion by the Company's 
stew.nd.” 

'1 lie Canton llr^ntn of July 1 7tli states 
fmthei : “ We understand, on good , 111 - 
* ho* ity, that the liong-mm liants have 
been directed (or requested) by the Stlect 
Committee at Macao, to refrain from 
securing (as it is termed) any coimtrv ship 
undd^c* British Hag arriving at Wham- 
poa Until their so rloing is sanctioned by 
them. All Ihitish ships aie ordered this 
season to give up then licenses to the 


trad after that date— By order of the Sel<*t 
Committee, 


yticmuj.” 


Select Coimnittee, immediately on at rival 
outside.” 

The Singapore Cliroun/c of Sept. 1‘Jth 
states that the withdrawal of the Jfn 1 nh s’ 
license “ was owing to Captain Grant’s 
having taken his ldteis, per 11,, l Rent, 
out of a gunny-bag, in a public tavern at 
Macao, to which the ollucr bad taken 
•hem. This was const! tied into contempt 
P r authoiity, opening the Compahy’s de- 
spatches, ike., and alter some correspond- 
ence, the license of ship was withdrawn, 
suddenly and without notice.” 

On the ‘21th July, the withdrawal was 
looked by the following notice: 

“ Notice is hereby given, that in consi- 
cleiation of the inconvenience likely to be 
sustained by parties unconnected with the 
occasion of Jjie immediate suspension of 
the license By which the ship Hercules re- 
sorts to China, the President, &c. Select 
Committee have seen fit to postpone the 
operation of their previous notice of the 
1 1th instant, which they hereby annul, and 
!• allow the said license to remain in 
force till the 4th day of September next, 
when it will cense to be of effect; reserv- 
ing to themselves the option of allowing 
any further license to the said ship, from 


« H. H. U* 

u Macao, 24th July, 180! 

The Chinese Courier Jtf july 27th re- 
marks on this notice: “ fae inconveni- 
ence likely to he sustained by parties tin. 
connected with the offence for which the 
license of the ship was very justly sus- 
pended, should have had a piaed in the 
deliberations of the (^Pimittee previously 
to confirming their decision by the ptihli. 
cation of the notice ; if it was considered 
they are to blame for flinching under any 
circumstances; if not, they are chargeable 
with a most culpable oversight. Individual 
judgment might fail in considering a 
question which involved many contingen- 
cies ; but that the * collective wisdom’ 
should have committed this error is incoii. 
ceivable. We cannot expect that the 
Coimnittee will condescend to explain 
their motives, we aie therefore left to 
adopt the most obvious conclusion, and if 
it is considered that the Committee have 
bieti vciy unceremoniously tieated in a 
late well known transaction, we are re- 
duced to the mo->t iharitahle inference that 
it is to some ‘ secret instinct ions’ that this 
unlooked-for fbibearanie i 5 to he attribut- 
ed; and in such fact time is more wisdom 
than isgeneially supposed the Court have 
diiechd submission to the Chinese as the 
means of preserving the trade, and may 
have likewise ni tiered similar sacrifice to 
he made 111 contests with their follow- 
countiymcn to ensure a continuance of 
then privileges.” 

A cot 1 espondeiit of that paper, w ho w riles 
as a dn passionate person, in a letter dated 
Canton 1st August, states, that it is noto- 
1 1011 s tooveiy merchant in Canton that “a 
certain commercial party, cognisable occa- 
sionally for violent ails, aie ai raying them- 
selves over com metre as kings, and en- 
deav ou ling to victimize all hut their de- 
pendants;” that the authority of the Select 
Coimnittee being wormwood to them, they 
have driven the Committee into the arena 
by a variety of improper acts; that “such 
acts have been committed, not in the dark 
but in open and avowed defiance of all au- 
tlioi it) . The more dai ing instruments have 
been put forward, while the principals, or, 
os the Chinese call them, 1 stationary die- 
mons’ remain winding them up. I do 
not hesitate to say that a portion of the 
Canton press is subservient to this com- 
mercial faction, being under its immediate 
control, and that in very many statements, 
whether commercial or political, the place 
of facts is supplied by fiction.” t 

Inundation . — Our river has foil several 
days overflowed its banks, and boats have 
been necessary during the height of the 
tide to pass from one factory ttf another. 
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At this**#* exceedingly high tides al way. 
nrcur- and it. the present time th* large 

quantity bas fallefl of ,ate ha * 

produced f ^etfUie consequences of 
which have been very serious up the river. 
At Fo-shan, the next large town, about 16 
miles from Cantoo, the water stands in 
the streets two or three feet deep ; the 
foundations of many houses have given 
way, and the walls have fallen ; many boats 
have’ been sunk ami upset, causing a very 
great loss of life *he torrents among the 
hills, swelled by the rain, have swept away 
numbers of houses and their inhabitants. 


— Canton Cour., July 16. 

The Ming Gazette. — The document, 
which is dignified by this name, is pub- 
libhed in Peking by the government, and is 
there called king paon ; — kt»g denotes 


the notices of t^ f iemoy*loC officers from 
one station to *§tSer, of their being re. 
warded or degri^d of their causing « va. 
cancy by going to ratable among the genii, 
{a phrase denoting &ath, which the Tartar 
religionists have gSg«! on the languige 
of the Chinese annihilationists ) ;— th «0 
are the chief topics which till the jpoges of 
the Pehng Gazette.— Chinese Rep?* 
Scarcity.’— There apjiear in the Peking 
Gazette complaints of scarcity from nenrly 
all the populous provinces of the empire, 
as well as from the Mohammedan colonies 
of Turkestan, and the Mogul tribes near 
the Great JjTall, which have hitherto been 
able to $™port themselves. The two 
latter classes have lost many of their 
cattle, in consequence of the intense cold 
with which the winter set in. The cm* 


* great,’ and is commonly used by the 
Chinese to designate the capital of their 
empire ; paou means ‘ to announce,’ ‘ to 
report.’ In the provinces it is called king - 
too nuy-ho ctiaouy or simply ling chaou. 

From Peking the gazette is forwarded to 
all the provinces, but with very little des- 
patch or regularity. It is often forty or 
fifty, and sometimes even sixty, days in 
reaching Canton. Here it appears in two 
foims, both of which are in manuscript. 
The largest is in daily numbers, and con- 
tains about forty pages, or twenty leaves, 
duodecimo ; the smallest contains about 
fifteen or twenty Iea\cs, and is issued only 
once m two days. The largest is designed 
sold) lor the highest officers — such as the 
governor, lieut. -governor, &c. Tlieexpur- 
gated edition is designed for the infeiiur 
officers throughout the province The 
gazette, in this latter form, is sold to the 
public at a high price, by writers who nre 
connected with local officets — Tlieie are 
persons who lend the ga/.itte for perusal 
for a certain time, and for a very small 
charge. Rich individuals also, who base 
friends in the capital, sometimes receive the 
gazette in its best form, by pnvate convey- 
ance, direct from Peking. 

The original design of the gazette seems 
to be entirely for officers of government; 
and its publication to the people is merely 
by connivance, contrary to law, like the 
publication of parliamentary speeches in 
England. The press in China, on all af- 
fairs of government, is entirely silent, llut 
the Peking Gazette contains much important 
and curious information, which, like very 
much that is written and printed, circulates 
far beyond the time and place for which it 
was intended. IJy it the whole world is 
now made acquainted in some degree with 
the arrowed feelings, wishes, and desires ot 
the great emperor and his advisers, as well 
as ofthe greater occurrences among tho 
people in China, and its external posses- 
sions. 

The Recommendation of individuals for 
promotion ; the impeachment of others ; 


peror commands the government stoics to 
he opened, and dispenses money to a con- 
siderable amount ; hut, while huge sums 
me embezzled continually, by those olheeis 
who aie entrusted with the distnbutiori of 
food, his majesty’s libciality can be ol 
little advantage to the starving people. 
In the adjoining province of Fuli-kien, 
the scarcity is increased by the rebellion 
in Foimosa, which island usually supplies 
that pioviHce with rice. In Keang-se, 
also, the famine is vny grout. Yet, while 
this continues to bo the rase, the introduc- 
tion of loieign supplies tiom Java is dis- 
couraged by the temissiiess of th« fcupc- 
lioi, and u\ aiinon** munitions ot |bc inte- 
rior, ofhcois. — ('unton R<</., Jultf 15. 

The Jfnvg- merchants. — \Ve have to an- 
nounce the icpctitiori of an attempt made 
last, yeai by ttie lioppo to prevent the 
three new hongs of IH'II from securing 
ships. This attempt, which is generally 
aseiibed toa wish to evtoit a eonsnlciable 
sum of money, was la-t year resisted by the 
Select Committee, w ho succeeded m pre- 
venting the demand being pcisevcicd in. 
As all those evictions lim'd, it attained, 
eventually come on the foreign trade, we 
tiust that the attempt will this year he 
met by similar opposition and defeat. 
Canton /?«/., A in/. & 

The I lop po ('hung . — This officer is to 
remain in Ins post another ycui. I he (.un- 
ion Register gives the following porlnut ol 
him : ‘‘ Tins man has been, Itom the film; 
of his being promoted to Canton, the lat- 
ter enemy of loteigners, whose trade lie 
has tried, in every way puuiMe, to huni- 
pci ; and who, on <hciismA ol appeal or 
remonstrance, have met with nothing hut 
insolence and abuse m lieu of redress. He 
is hated by his own countrymen for his 
exactions, hh also on account of the mean- 
ness to which he can condescend vvLcn 
profit is to be attained simple pillage 
being almost, if not totally, inseparable 
fiotn any office in which such arbitrary 
powers are invested as those possessed by 
the lioppo of Canton. The profits of tho 
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office must be.euortwns ; wising partly 
from the heavy duties paid by the foreign 
trade, but a portion of which find their 
way to the imperial treasury, partly from 
squeezes and fines ;mjd partly from the 
sale of ufiices conn^Kl with hisdepait- 
ment. Jhe Chin^re guess the united 
nmorniL of these at from 200,000 to 

300.000 dollars annually, pait ot which is 
supposed to go to Peking in the shape of 
offerings to the emperor, lor a renewal of 
the term, or of presents to influential per- 
sons lor assistance in piorurmg this, or 
protection in ease of complaint against 
him. The remainder of the woil suffices 
to render the ex-official a wCTlthy man ; 
and, at this i ate, the picscnt incumbent 
must be moie than usually so, many 
bonnes handies, such as the appointment 
of new hmig-mci chants and linguists, hav- 
ing oecimcd dining his time. It is gene- 
rally supposed that the went attack on 
the thiee new hongs ot 1KJ1 v.as made 
with the sole view ol extolling .), 000 or 

10.000 taels liom each. We believe and 
liope that it lias tailed.” 

Resilience at ('nutini.— l’hc hoppo has 
issued an outer leqiiiiing stmt obedience 
to lonner edicts, winch lequue foicigncis 
to leave Canton as soon as their business 
is finished , he lequnes tiom the liong- 
merehants a retiun ot “ how many toieign 
nici chants of eveiy nation tlicic aie, alto- 
gether, at piesent lesidmg at the piovm- 
eial capita 1 ; in what ycui, month, and 
(lay, and by what slop, such and such a 
foreigner, ol Midi and such a nation, came 
to Canton ; in what loreign faetoiy he is 
now' lodging j and why he does not obey 
the legul.ilmii'-, and ictuin home, instead 
ol loitei mg about.” 

Ihc<iif/)il (!. ile — On the 2!)tli lilt, an 
eastnly gale commenced, which lasted, 
with gie.it violence and without inform s- 
sum, loi tluee da)s. The damage done 
by tli is stoim lai viu passes any ot hoi ot 
the visitations icniembeied In loieigncrs; 
and, the ('iniicsc say, by any ot them- 
selves. 'I'lie tide, loieed bark by the gale, 
and eneoimteied by|p!C watei" fiom the 
lulls, on w lin Ii it tamed, as in Canton, 
incessantly tin about twelve da) s, so m- 
neased (lie volume ot the liver as to flood 
the countty lot many miles. In Canton 
city, the (lest) in lion ot life and propel ty, 
bom the combined agency ot wind and 
water, is stated to be immense . tor seve- 
ral days the water in the foieign factories 
stood sevoial feet in depth; and boats 
passed and lepassed through all thesticets 
ot the submits and even into the city, 
l’lom the wTight of water foieed down on 
thdpioith-east pail ot the city, the wall at 
length lull st ; ovcipow cling and dcstroy- 
ii g many of the inmates ot houses in that 
quarter, and cat i) mg away not only the 
slight w ooilen labries of the pooler classes, 
but also the buck amt stone-built edifices 
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of the rich. It ia emulated tlmt more 
than *,e thousand people perished in ,|„ 
city; and that more * than (en f thousand 
houses were destroyed; partly by u lc 
force of the rush of watefy and partly 
from the saturation of the brick walls. 
When the water had stood for some days 
deep in the streets, the dread of still 
further destruction induced an order 
that no boats should be allovvedJo pass 
through the streets, pr canals lb they 
might now more properly be called. Trade 
of all kinds was suspended, every one 
being engaged in looking to Ins own 
safety; and the local government found 
itself compelled to extend assistance to 
the starving populace. Many thousands 
weie ted by order of the governor; and 
two officers, ot mfenor rank, were ap- 
pointed to attend to the distribution of 
conjee in the morning, and a small quan- 
tity of rice in the afternoon, to more than 
ton thousand applicants. Most of them, 
being also houseless, were received into 
the loss-houses, or into the houses ot 
theueh, as places ot temporary refuge : 
and many ol the wealthy ('liiuese me said 
to have expended eonsideiable sums in 
(listiihutirig rice, conjee, and cakes, in 
their own immediate licighboui hoods. 
An cxpicss was sent to Peking commu- 
nicating the .state ot things to the empe- 
roi, and applying tor pci mission to open 
the government gi amines lor the relief 
ot the people. Altei the gale subsided, 
boats w eio seen arriving from all parts 
ot the count! y around the provincial city, 
containing whole families, old and young, 
with all the tiiinitnre, or other piopeity, 
they bad been loitunatc enough to icscue 
limn the waMo of waters : and accounts 
ponied in daily, all healing the same in- 
humation ot wide and total mm. On 
the small lull to the uoithward ol Canton 
<it), the tonent in its coins.* encounter- 
ing the tumuli oi giaves, bore them be- 
toie it, sweeping down the coffins and re- 
mains to the nver, which was, lor several 
days, running in a continual ebb fiom 
five to eight miles pet lion i . At Wham- 
poa, and other places down the liver, 
then* lemams weie seen passing in great 
numbeis. Plicie is no means ot even 
estimating the loss of life consequent on 
tins ihoadfiil calamity, but there can bo 
no doubt ot its being enoimous. 

I lie loieign vessels have, with few ex- 
ceptions, escaped without damage. At 
Macao some injury was done to the 
houses on the Frayn Grande, Ike., as also 
to the godowns, in which rice and other 
articles were stored, but the loss was not 
great. In the anchorages of the Cap - 
slim/- moan and the Cum-suuj-moofy the 
vessels rode out the gale in safety; the 
senility of the latter anchorage may, in 
coi^equciice, be looked on as established. 
No apprehension is felt as to the safety 
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f an y vessels, as the gale does not seem 
m have extended very far to seaward*- 

INSURRECTION. 

Information has readied Canton of tlie 
l»K*rtking out of an insurrection in the 
<outlieiii jlit of Cochin China, in which 
hotli natives and Chinese are concerned. 
f„ consequence of a popular magistrate 
Inning been disgraced and imjnihoned 
nt Suigun, thiough the intrigues ot some 
more courtly colleagues, the people lie- 
ruine clamorous and the police was beaten 
tmrk m u" attempt to suppress the public 
filing The wiser ones among the people, 
pci ceiling that they had gone too tar to 
jcccdc with salety, dctei mined not to 
allow the military time to collect ; and at 
once loi lin'd the resolution of attaching 
tlii'in and killing the otlicers. This they 
tiFu'frd, and having released their impri- 
soned tiivountc, whom they then placed 
at then head, they sent immediately to 
tlic Siamese for assistance. As these lut- 
tei have had an aimy on the Cochin Clu- 
m'-c lioiitierlor sevcial months, it is im- 
possible to foim an idea as to vvliat may 
he the consequences The msiiuection 
broke out on the 5th of August . — Canton 
lluj., Sr i >t, l(i 

VM1’ OK i HI. r. S. SHIP “ riJAtOCK.” 

’/he Ainencaii ship Peacock, with Mr. 
|{o* iii ( s, tlic [ r. S. envoy, on boatd, an- 
iImk.1 hi the liaihoiir of Phu-yen m .l.i- 
ntinv lsh;{. “This fine harbour," it is 
-ml “(Iiougli h.idly delineated on the 
• l.uts, well descnhed by llmsbtiigh 
It unit, mis I In oo distinct anHmi ages, two 
••I u Inch me considcicd pci fed ly safe in 
nil -e.isons. Then names me Slimi-dai, 
\ nag him, and Yu/ig-dmo. The anclior- 
um of Slnm-dai, near the mouth of the 
he, hour, is very much exposed, and the 
Miinnimlmg shoie affords no fit landing 
place, oumg to the stuf. — Vmig-tam, 
" Inch is two or tlnec miles fmthci in, is 
the pimeipal anchorage, being easily ac- 
M'ssihle, ami affording complete shelter to 
the native craft, by which fishing and the 
masting trade arc carried on. It is oppo- 
se to a small fishing town, which con- 
tains, together with the houses scattered 
over the surrounding fields, about .‘1,000 
inhabitants. The third anchorage, that 
"I Vung-cliao, is six miles to the noith- 
ward and. eastward of Vung-lam. It is 
little frequented by the native daft, be- 
cause ij Requires a ciicuitous sail of two 
or three hours to reach it, while Vung lam 
possesses all requisite shelter for small 
v i ssfls, To ships, however, it would 
ntlord u fine anchorage in the northerly 
mousoon, being entirely surrounded by 


hills,' which rendert ft perfectly smooth, 
whereas the anchorage at Vung-lam * is 
very uncomfortable, owing to the ground 
swell that prevails throughout winter, 
during the greater par^f the day. The 
anchorage At V ting- Ia®ps here the Pea- 
cock lay during the whole time ot her * 
stay, is in hit. I.‘l° 25' 20," and Ion. 
109° IT.” 

#ctt) Zealand 

Mr. James Busby, his majesty's lesi- 
dentat New Zealand, landed horn 1I.M S. 
Jnwvenr, Caj£ Blackwood, on the 17th 
May. Piepaiationsliad ban nude, uinlcr 
flic diicctions of Messrs Williams, foi re- 
ceiving him ; a feast was prcpaicd by the 
chiefs, in ninth a bullock, two tons of 
potatoes, seven cwt. of flour, and one cwt. 
of stigai, were diessod according to the 
best methods of native cookery. 

Mr. lhisby, who was romcvi'd oil shore 
by (’apt. Blackwood in bis piim ue, was ie- 
ceived by the imssionanes, and fain Tapi, 
the thief of the spot whue the landing was 
made, who el limed Mr Bmbv as his 
Itslinian The putv proceeded to the inis, 
sionary village, ami when mar it, were le- 
cciud by th ee white-headed duels, who 
rising m succession, welcomed tliem in n 
short speech, dihveied with so much g*'ti- 
( illation as to lesemlde a dance, 'lbc main 
body of the duels and warrior. ili« v ad- 
vanced with gieat noise and chilftour. 
They weie then ni ranged in a dense but 
regular body, when they commenced lbc 
wai-dancc of the country, wiildmg their 
muskets willi glial foice, and going 
tlaoiigh v.mous i volutions , aliei which 
tiny quietly sc ilc.l ibiiiisclvc., whin six in 
eight of the ihufs di'li vcis.il m suucssion 
a slim I sjiceili of wthomi lbc latest 
speakers making a wav , the pail) advamed 
t l.i on eh die 1 1 mips, piaedcdby one of lain 
Tapi’s wives, .n a kind o! d:mu. \ssoon 
as the natives bud passed, they coimncnicd 
filing tlieir muskets, and making a duad- 
ful shouting Amidst the smoke md noise, 
the part) made tliurv4^ to an enclosure 
in fiont" of the chapel, which is situated 
about the cenlioof the missionaiy village, 
where a tilde and bembes bad ban placed 
for tile I'auopeans. W hell the ihufs had 
taken their pl.ncs, Mr. Busby lose and pro- 
dnied the leltu from the king, whuli lie 
read, and a translation of which Mr. Md- 
1, dins read in the New Zealand language. 

The letter, vvlmli was signed bv E'»d 
Goderuli, ami dated l Hh June l«‘* b 
knowlidgi d the riaipt ot a )£lcr ad- 
dressed to ha majesty by the ibut-. 
lamented the injuries winch the people oV 
New Zealand were rcpicsentcd to have suf- 
fered from Englishmen, and declared tlmt 
|,.s majesty would do all in las power to 
in event the ret ui rente of sue h outrages ; 
for which purpose lie had suit Mr. Busby 
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to reside at Nef Zealand* whose duty 
would be to investigate all complaints, and 
to exclude convict from the country. 

Mr. Busby then read an ‘address to the 
natives, which ^fcalso translated by Mr. 
Williams. AftSJhich about fifteen chiefs 
delivered, with great animation and gesti- 
culation, speeches of welcome. A blanket 
and severat^u nds of tobacco were then 
delivered toTach of the twenty-two chiefs 
who were present. 

After the assembly broke up, the Euro- 
peans of the party adjourned to the house 
of Mr. II. Williams, where fifty persons 
were entertained with a cold collation, and, 
in the mean-time, the native kitchens be- 
gan to pour forth their contents. The 
strangers were seated round the plot in 
front of Mr. Williams’ house, and the na- 
tives belonging to the rnissionaiy establish- 
ment, to the number of 30 or 40, began 
to bung m the viands. The potatoes 
were brought in small baskets, of a kind 
of flag. The joints of beef were carried 
in the band, and the procession moved for- 
ward, evciy one singing or shouting, and 
holding Ins or her portion as high as possi- 
ble. The stranger natives were quiet spec- 
tators of this scene. They went and came 
in this order five or six times; and no 
sooner delivered their burdens, than each 
tried to outstrip his neighbours to obtain a 
fresh one. Alter all the potatoes, beef, 
flour, and porridge had been bronchi in in 
this manner, the leading natives of the mis- 
sionaries divided them into portions ac- 
cording to the number in the tribes. None 
of the strangers, however, moved from their 
seats till one of the stewards went round 
with a long rod, and pointed to each tribe 
the portion allotted to it. Most of the beef 
and potatoes they carried to their canoes ; 
and out of 600 who partook, in a very short 
time the greater pari had dcpailcd to their 
several homes. 

Some distm bailees have occurred at 


—Society Islands. [Maic^ 

on each side, and a fe* wounded ; among 
t# slain were the principal aggressors 
Some days after the tribes ofrthe river cann* 
up, and devoured or took away all thepiw 
potatoes, corn, and every other* kind of 
provisions they found. Our correspondent 
adds, that the islands seem to be in a very 
unsettled state, the natives, from north i 0 
south, being ripe for mischief .-- Sydney 
G(iz„ July 4. V 


*octett> 3)0l.in)0. 

By the arrival of the Tybce American 
ship, we have accounts from Tahiti. ]t 
would appear that the frequent visits of 
King’s ships have been attended with con. 
sequences favourable to Britain, and to 
the interests of the natives. It h said 
Capt. Frcemantle, of the Challenger, ren. 
dered himself pa ticularly acceptable by 
his flank and easy manners. The queen, 
with her attendants, and the piuici|),d 
chiefs of the ea.t side of the island, were 
invited to dine on boaid the Chulle wgr. 
They made their appearance, dress; d in 
the European fashion, anil conducted 
themselves with great propriety. 

We regret to say that war commenced in 
Tahiti about the beginning of the year, 
and for some time threatened to sptead its 
desolating influence over the w bole island, 
and to destroy the labours of the mission- 
aries. These consequences have been hap. 
pily averted ; and, at the date of the latest 
accounts, the insurrection had been sin- 
pressed, and the island enjoyed profound 
peace There have been two paitns m 
these islands formally years ; the one patty 
hostile to missionary enterprise, and the 
other favourable to the spiend of Clnis- 
tiainly. The former consisted, in general, 
of men attached to the idolatimis practices 
of their fathers. Uegicttmg the absence 
of that national liberty they enjoyed with- 


lloknmga ; they originated thus •—The 
schooner luntUMb:, in sailing down the 
river, got on bank, during a log ; 

she was hauling off, when some natives, 
wl^o c.mie along-side for plunder, com- 
menced cutting the ropes at the belaying 
pins. The master was hastening to theca- 
bin for his pistoh, when lie was seized, 
hunted forward, und hound with cords. 
Mr. Stephenson, the supereaigo, came to 
his relief, and also was seized and tied. 
The natives attempted to tlnow the first 
officer overborn d, but were prevented by 
one o|p]ie party. They then went in- 
to the cabin, ..hull they plundered. The 
fPchief of the opposite party, who, with 
his sister, went to demand satisfaction for 
the aggressions committed against their 
fiiencis, the English, was shot by the 
Waidenakki tribe. A war, as the natives 
call it, ensued, and about 21 were killed 


out the restraint of law, m a stnte of liea- 
the.iisin, they look with a degree of disgu-t 
on the strict surveillance placed over them, 
by the introduction of a more enlightened 
system of pieced lire. Tins party, though 
small and ineffective, lias, on several 
occc.isions, attempted to bias the mind 
of the queen in favour of their pe- 
culiar views ; but have hitherto been 
thwarted by the vigilance of the major part 
of the community. In January last, an 
occasion was presented which was immedi- 
ately laid hold of, with a view to overturn 
the existing government. The ostensible 
pretext arose from the following circum- 
stance : — The queen was marked sonic 
time ago to a person, from whom she was 
subsequently separated. He is alive, and 
reside-, at Kaialca. Probably to secure the 
the chance of legitimate succession, the 
queen was prevailed upoff to marry agaio, 
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> «he made a choice of a f\r#t coudn io bring to juitice a party at Taiaiapu, 
n(1 . “ her husband. A general mec^|g who held the eame achtimenu as the 
’ uomgora end chiefs in Tahiti Mooreans, Jn N reference to the queen’s 

' sed to 

' 


,„a Moores look place at the queens 
i, ce 10 consider the propriety ot a di. 

' r rom tire first husband, and her union 
‘ ,,1, a second. A similar meeting had 
Vn place, at which the people of Luneo 
rc present, anil it seemed to be generally 
..nderstoodihat it would tend to the secu- 
r.tv of the government, if such nnarrange- 
sdoukl take place. The second meeting 
j^uted to the proceedings of the first; 
m \ a8 the missionaries coincided with the 
^mc opinions, the mairiage was solem- 
„ise<l with great pageantry. 

A few weeks after this had taken place, 
tl.e people of Eimeo showed some dissatis- 
fy tiou ;it these proceedings, and attempted 
to pi cue the illegality of the marriage, 
ufmli might he attended with much injury 
to the countiy in the event of offspring. 
Tlu‘\ insisted, therefore, that the nuiriage 
slunild he disannulled, and that the gover- 
nor and chiefs in Tahiti, who had inllu- 
nu eil the body of the people to vote in 
favoai of the measure, should he brought 
to tnal. A meeting was convened, at the 
instance of the Mooreans, at Tahiti, and 
long debates weie held in this infant pir- 
I lament. The Tahitian party, however, 
were ably suppoited by the chiefs and 
pi ople in geneial, and the Mooreans, being 
unexpectedly overpoweied, were aruigned 
In-foie the chief judges of Tahiti, and 
tonvcied of sedition. Sentence was pas- 
sed upon them in the usual form. Consta- 
bles were appointed to take the charge ot 
the pi mi ipal imglenders, and on the en- 
suing week they were sentenced to erect a 
building of stone work round a small islet, 
in the untie of l’aputi Harbour, to secure 
the lesidencc of the queen fiom the inun- 
dation of the sea in stoi my weather. In 
,i few days this pumdnnont was remitted, 
and they were allowed to ictuiii to their 
own island. The aclministi alien ot the 
government of the island of Eimeo, how- 
cur, was taken out of their hands, and 
plated iiiulu the direction of other indrvi- 
diitls moic favourably disposed to the 
queen's interests. 

It is not generally known that the 
government of these islands is formed on 
such principles, as reconciles monarchy 
with a large share of popular management. 
The governors and chiefs for any vacant 
district are nominated by the queen ; but 
they are appointed by the people. She 
recommends suitable personages lor these 
offices; hut the district judges are ap- 
pointed, directly by commission from the 
queen. Great meetings were held nt 
Enneo for the election of governors ; and 
while these were going on, news arrived 
that Tuti,\>ne of the chief judges of Tahiti, 
had been insulted with lus party, while in 
the discharge of his duty ; he attempted 


queen a 

marriage. They refused to deliver up the*’ 
principal men, upon which Tati sent a 
messenger to apprise tbflhieen of their re. 
fusal. A special meeting was called, and • 
it was resolved that district judges, ac- 
companied by two queen’#; messengers, 
from each district, should dtifnand the re- 
bels. The latter resisted the royal autho- 
rity, and answered that they would not 
surrender under any circumstances, unless 
the marriage of the queen were dissolved, 
and the chief men who had recommended 
it should be impeached. 

When this news reached the queen, 
oiders weie given foi all Tahitians to pic- 
pare foi war; and messengers were in- 
stantly despatched to all the vvniriors in- 
quiring their presence. The missionaries 
did everything that prudence could sug- 
gest to pi event lecouise to arms ; and ut 
considerable risk, sent a deputation to 
Taiaiapu, hut they were compelled to re- 
turn unsuccessful. 

’Tahiti is divided into four piovinces 
and Taiaiapu, the peninsula connected 
with it, is reckoned a liTili. ’The four 
piovinces, op this occasion, were united 
against one. On the day appointed for 
the army to march, a meeting was held nt 
Matavai, to go through the foimal cere- 
mony of uniting the distncts against the 
enemy, without which the compaign c6uld 
not be conducted, and which was expected 
to he more lengthened and novel e than it 
eventually piovcd. This is done by the 
people assembling with arms in their 
hands, when a chief advancing, kneels 
and prays, and then the speakcis deliver 
up, funnally, the people, under one 
governor, into the hands <>f another, who 
receives them, and concludes with the 
woid>, “Tluow bat k the doois to my 
people— give me and my people the pub- 
lie road.” The pal ties then bill mm hue, 
and match on with Hags About tluee 
thousand persons joined the panics on 
then march, and thc.r iJP^s bung com- 


pleted, aiiangements were made to attack 
the .ebels next day. Ea.ly in the morn- 
imr they left their encampment, and 
towards evening arrived at Tcarapoo, the 
village of the disaffected. With a (le- 
niency winch shows, in a remaikahle man- 
ner, the m fine nee of civilization over these 
men, even m war, when contrasted with 
the fciocity formerly displayed in their in- 
cidental encounters, an attempt was made 
to seize, by legal means, the d# ring- 
leader, who was known; and lath onc 
tlie chief judges, went over to the party^ 

and had the address to secure him in l it 

midst of his own men It was now sup- 
posed that the war had terminated and 
preparations were made next morning for 

bringing Mm to trial : ai > UcaU ‘ far 
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any fort of offertgn la abolished, and dis- 
mhsed* from the Tahitian code of law* 
the punishment must have been compare* 
lively trivial when contrasted with the 
offence. lie wat found guilty, and the 
army began to iwe homewards. But a 
few hours afterwards, when the Tahitians 
were scattered into small parties, the rebels 
mustered th|ir utmost strength and fell 
upon therri. Fortunately, one of the 
tribes had kept together, and, headed by 
the queen’s aunt and some chiefs, they 
succeeded in arresting their progress. 
Messengers were despatched to bring up 
the army, and the hostile parties, in the 
meantime, began the engagement. The 
fight continued for three hours, when the 
rebels were defeated, leaving 22 men 
killed, and nearly 100 wounded. The 
queen’s party lost five men killed. The 
rebels expected a large party to desert from 
the queen, but were disappointed. The 
ringleaders were not killed. Seventeen 
were brought to tiial, and three were 
sentenced to banishment for life, while 
the remaining fourteen were sentenced to 
various olhtr punishments —Sidney Guz. 


ftniStialaei.r. 

NEW SOUTH WALES. 

IK.IM.MI'Rf. 

fxL'idnlny ('mined. At the sitting of 
June 2!!, ill considering the estimates, on 
the resolution, — “ Tint a sum not cx- 
reedmg £’750 be appropriated to defray 
the expense of an allowance to the lion. 
Alex. M*I.eay, Esq , in fulfilment of an 
ngieement with the Sicrctaiy of State for 
the Colonies, and in lieu of l.es,” Mr. 
Blaxlaml n corded the following pro- 
test • — “ I protest against the colonial se- 
cretary receiving £750 n-ye.ir out of the 
colonial funds for services performed in 
England. The New South Wales Act, 

0 Geo. IV c. S3, expressly prohibits the 
legislative romtfjL fiom raising any tax, 
excepting for I^JP^urposes ; it is, there- 
fore, i llegil to charge a pension for ser- 
vices pci foi tired m the transport office 
at home, upon the funds of the colony.” 

At the sitting of July 17th, the gover- 
nor laid upon the table a Bill “ for regu- 
lating the Constitution of Julies, ntrd for 
the trial of Issues in certain cases in the 
Supreme Court of New South Wales, and 
to make further provision for the Trial by 
Jury in criminal cases nr the said colony.” 
His e^jyllency also laid upon the table 
^the following minute — 

(P “ In laying the Jury Bill before council, 

1 have to repeat what was observed in my 
address on opening the present sittings, 
that the measure now introduced is of ne- 
cessity incomplete. The circumstance to 
which 1 then referred, still prevents the 


presentation of the Bill in a more perf^ 
f#r . I have thought it right to introduc* 
for the present what my instructions war. 
rant, and to extend the durjatidh of the jury 
law now in force, whicl) would otherwise 
efcpire on the 1st of March next. Upon 
the arrival in the colony of an order of ^ 
King in Council, for the establishment «f 
circuit courts, I may hope to receive fur. 
ther instructions, and to he thep enabled to 
introduce a more general and corfiprehen. 
sive bill.” 

By this bill, it is enacted that all issue} 
of fact joined in any civil or criminal cause 
in the Supreme Court, or in any prosecu. 
tion in the courts dr quarter sessions, 
for any offence committed by free persons, 
are to be tried by a jury of twelve inliabi. 
tants ; that every man, between the age of 
21 and GO years, residing within the 
county of Cumberland, or within 30 miles 
of any town or phice where courts of 
quarter sessions are appointed to be 
lioldett, and having an income in real 
estate of JO a-ycar, or personal estate of 
£500, is liable to servo as a jut or (certain 
public officers and professional persons 
exempted) ; that aliens, and persons con- 
victed of any infamous crime (unless par* 
doned, or having saved tlicir sentences), 
and all persons convicted a second time of 
any such of ft nee, are disqualified; that 
jurors shall he paid for attendance, the 
party obtaining a verdict to pay the sum 
of two pounds tow aids the fund for pay- 
ment of j urm’s expenses. 

I'lic lull docs not appeal to contemplate 
the introduction of grand juiies even at 
quarter sasions. 

On the nth August, the council resolved 
that the governor he solicited to apply to 
the judges of the Supicmc Court, lor their 
opinion as to whether a peison who has 
been convicted of felony, or «r transport- 
able oll'chcc, whose sentence lias expired or 
been remitted by ail absolute or conditional 
pardon, is legally qualified to sit upon a 
jury in England. 

The judges were of opinion that by 
GtliGeo. IV. c 50, any person (not un- 
der outlawry or excommunication), at- 
tainted of treason or felony, or convicted 
of any crime that is infamous, and bath 
obtained a fice pardon, would beholden 
qualified to serve on juiies in England; 
that si me the passing of this statute, the 
law has been so far altered in this respect by 
7tli and Stir Geo. IV. c. 28, f)tlr Geo. IV. 
c. 82, and fub Geo. IV. c. 85, that the 
following persons, wdro have been con- 
victed of a felony or transportable offen- 
ce, would now be liolden qipdified to 
save on juries in England, iryaadition to 
those who, having been so convicted, have 
obtained a free pardon; t>«:»—Any of- 
fender convicted of felony punishable with 
death, or otherwise, to whom his Majesty 
hath granted a conditional fardop, »nd the 
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-andiuoo ha* been P«A>rmed ; any qti». - department, and to the payment o( salaries 
V r convicted of jWunJ no/ punishaMffWUh generally. 

, ^ who shill have endured the punish- After a variety of speeches,- in which 
lt ’ adjudged for the same ; any trans- that of Mr. Wentworth was conspicuous 
‘ted felon or offender, whose term -of for its warmth, a pehiion was agreed 
transportation bath, before the 1st of Ja- to, containing the following passages • — 
i iunr y 18 * 24 , been remitted by any gover- “And your petitioners further shew,, 
nor of Now South Wales, such remission that in a letter, from the counsel for 
having been ratified by his Majesty ; that the colonics and board of trdfl*, to the Uii- 
|jl . ierW )na who, having been convicted of tier Secretary of State, printed by order of 
any transportable offence, not being felony, the House of Commons during the session 
„r such crime as is accounted m law infa- of 183‘2, it is stated, that it had been re- 
MV have received an absolute pardon, or cently decided in the case of New South 
n conditional pardon, and have performed Wales, ‘ that the colony cannot justly he 
the condition, or who have endured the called upon to compensate any service not 
punishment of the Same, would he holden rendered to itself, but to a different portion 
uiialificd ; that persons who have been con- of the empire; and that superannuations 
victedof perjury under the 5th Elir. c. 14, earned in one colony cannot, with any jns- 
catt by no means, but by act of parliament, tice, be charged upon the revenue of uno- 
bc so restored to their civil capacities as to ther.’ And yet, notw ithstanding the plain 
bequalified to serve on juries in England ; meaning of the act of pailtament, and the 
that persons who have been convicted of decision which appears hy the foregoing ex- 
site/i transportable offences , as arc m law ac- tract to have been lately made hy the Se- 
counted infamous^ as perjuiy at common cretary of State, your petitioners perceive 
law, sttboi nation of perjuiy, and forgery with surprise and regiet, by the estimates 
in some cases, and have not received a free of the expenditure for the year 18:51, that 
pardon, would not now be holden qualified a sum of £750 is appiopriatcd to tbe (\>- 

to sci \ e on juries in England ; that per- lonial Secretary, as a pension for services 

sons who have been convicted ot such pci formed in England, and in lieu of fees, 
offences as ate below the degree of felony, a sum of £’ 100 to Mr. Hudiy, as n sa) uy 

and are not tiansporluble offuius, but yet for acting as agent to the colony in Ens- 

ure in law accounted infamous, as persons land; all winch votes ol appropriation an* 
convicted of conspiracy to accuse another in diiect contravention ol the law, and aie 
of a cqntal offence, or of any other species equally opposed to those pimnplej of 
of the crimen fahi, would not now bo equity upon which the law is founded, 
holden qualified* to seivc on juries in Eng- “ ^oui petitioners beg to remind your 

cxcelluuy and vour hontxii.ihle council, 
On the 1 Oth August, a bill was intio- that the predecessor of the pi esi lit colonial 
ducod loi fixing the rate of interest, whit li secretaiy reuived a *-al uy ol .t I ,°ix> pel 
may be lerovered in any action oi suit, at annum, 'duel) was sub-x-queuily mil teased 
ten pei ant per annum; with a pioviso, to jCL'jOO upon the colonial treasury, and 
that any rontiact, in which a higher late of an additional £ »<X) per annum was ut- 
ii it crest is agreed to be paid is not to be tallied to the office on the nppoinlnuiil of 
made void ♦. die present incumbent — that hy two 

several returns printed by order of tlu 

House of Commons, the pi nsion of £7 r >0 


MISCELl.ANrOUS. 

Public Meeting . — A public meeting of 
free inhabitants, convened by the sheiill, 
was held on the 1 1th July, to consider of a 
petition to the governor and the legislative 
council, piaying that they will not sanction 
the appropriation of any portion of the le- 
venue raised in New South Wales to the 
payment of any salaries or pensions granted 
to individuals for services not pel formed in 
the colony ; and further praying a revision 
of the estimates with reference to the ap- 
propriation of the revenue tp the church 
and school corporation, to tbe hospital 

* A writer in the Swine y Gazette says: “ The 
principle adopted by great number# of the money- 
lvmler* is nothing more nor less than a Botany Bay 
qu-eicfcof gambling ; ami the object is, not loses ure 
a just debt, but to possess theimelv csof houses and 
land*, with all their improvement#, for the value 
•>f • an old JOng,’ regardless of the wants of a fa- 
ro'b. the misery thu is endund, ami the exeira- 
u<<ns that follow. Nohonest man can pay an exor- 
bitant interest of flfrnu I J to 45 per cent., and no 
honest man Can receive it." 

Asiat.Jour. N 8 Voi 1 ') No. 'il- 


ia expressly stated to lie lot sen ices per- 
formed in England asJccret.iiy ot the 
Transport Hoind, arjHo mentiou is 
made of fees, from wlffch laits your 
petitioners can at rive but at one con- 
clusion, m. that the £7' iO, voted to M». 
M. Leay, is by way of pension for si rvn i -i 
pet formed in England, and that the infio- 
duction of the winds “ in hen if f.cs," 
has been made to give a colour to the 
transaction, whuli the circumstances con- 
nected with it do not wairanl. 

“ Your petitioners beg further to advert 
to the appiopriatioii ol a stun aL £500 
from the revenue of New South Wales, to 
the payment of a liriti-b resilient m New| 
Zealand. Hy the ollicinl letter ot Lord 
Goderich notifying to the savages of that 
island the appointment of Mr. Hushy 
the duties of that gentlemen are pointed 
out in the following words — ‘ to investi- 
gate all complaints w hich may be made to 

/ (* 
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him, to prevent the arrival among them of' 
men who have been guilty of crimes In 
thoirown country, anti whofyuy effect their 
escape from the place to which they may 
have been banished, and to apprehend 
such persons of thil description as may be 
/bund at present at large.’ Whilst it is 
evident, therefore, that there are no duties 
to be performed by a resident in New Zen- 
land, which can, upon any piinciple of 
justice, be charged upon the funds of this 
colony, any more than upon the revenue of 
Van Diemen’s Land ; your petitioners 
perceive, with fellings of strong apprehen- 
sion, that, m the outline of the duties laid 
down by the secretary of state, his lordship 
docs not even ailed to shew that they bear 
any relation to the services for which the 
funds of this colony have hitherto been 
applied 5 and if the principle be onie ad- 
mitted, that, because the inhabitants of 
New South Wales trade with New Zea- 
land, and because from the neighbourhood 
of that Hand, persons labouring under 
sentence here arc apt to escape to that 
country, your petitioners can see no rea- 
son wliy British residents charged upon 
the re enue of New South Wales, should 
not be sent to every island in tho South 
Sens, 

“ Tliat your petitioners, icferring to the 
estimates for the church and school corpo- 
ration, lament to find that no diminution 
is effected in the enormous expenditure 
of these establishments, which m 18*20 
amounted to £ 14, 270 2s. 7jd., and for 
the present year is estimated at <£,’20,6*211 
10s., being an increase in the short space 
of seven years of £6,1551) 7s. d^d. Out 
of the above sum of £.'20,62!) l()s. the sum 
£ \ 1,542 10s., is applied to the support of 
the episcopalian clergy ; whilst the sum 
of .t’1,700 12s. only is allowed to the 
presbyteri.m and Roman I’atholie clergy 
From the report of the royal commission 
in 1830, it appears that the total number 
of the congregation of the established 
church throughout the colony, as certified, 
by the colonial m^tary, amounts only to 
6,000 persons.^Hcnee it appears, that 
about an eighth of the colonial expendi- 
ture is inclined for salaries to a d «y> 
whose pastoinl charge does not embrace 
one-sixth of the population according to 
the census of 1828; whilst, to all other 
denominations of Christians who are at 
least equally mimeious, and possess an 
equal right to have their clergy provided 
for out of the same fund, the sum of 
;£l,7(X^>nly is allotted.” 

Sir *rolm Jamison, who was chairman 
^(the meeting having lefusod to let the 
sheriff preside, in older to exeuise their 
right to nominate thcii own cliaiinun), in 
returning thanks, observed, that “the gen- 
tleman whose pension had been so point- 
edly alluded to, was Ins most intimate 
friend ; but, notwithstanding tins, he could 


^ r 

not Jeny the coloni&|| as an butpble indi. 
vidtB, his assistancFon the £$irsion, He 
begged to say a few words, fityeytr, upo,, 
the subject of that pension, in order to put 
the^public mind right with regard to it 
The pension was certainly one for patt 
services ; and, although the same ought 
not in strict justice to be made charge, 
able itt toto upon the funds of this co- 
lony, yet Mr. M’Leay, as chairman of 
tlve Transport Board, was in a way closely 
connected with it. The pension was 
granted for long and faithful services in 
an important public capacity. Mr. M‘ 
J-eay was called from retirement by Lord 
Bathurst, and the situation of colonial 
secretary offered for his acceptance. He 
Sir John Jamison, knew that the question 
of retaining the pension was distinctly 
waived by his lordship. If, therefore, 
blame exists, which he was not disposed 
to question, Lord Bathurst, and not Mr. 
M’Leay, was clearly the proper person 
to challenge for the wrong which this 
arrangement had inflicted upon the co- 
lony.” 

Reported Discovery. — The Sydney 
I lei aid of July i8th, contains a lettn 
from a gentleman at Newcastle, who states 
that a lascar, named Koondiana, a native 
of Djinaun, near Bombay, had ) cached 
the settlement fi om the north west coast 
(supposed to be Do Witt's Land), where 
he was wieikcd in the Funny , a Inig 
from the Isle of Bourbon, up winds of 
two yeais before. He states that Ins 
companion Joseph, a seaeunny, died from 
ualing nuts, after about twelve months’ 
tiavil ; hut befoic they left the west const, 
and at his death, he imptessed upon 
Koondiana the necessity of keeping the 
rising sun on his left. I’y those direc- 
tions, ami the friendship of the natives 
(who wire uniformly kind to him till 
he came near the east coast), who handed 
lnmovei fiom tribe to tribe, henriiied at a 
laigc river about five months ago, and 
when four or five months’ travel from 
the sea. lie says, when he saw the 
river Ids heart was as it had been whin 
on the Ganges ; and, desirous to know 
whether it terminated on the south coast, 
according to Us current, at the place lie 
Hist beheld it, lie travelled two days on 
its hanks. When lie saw it first, it was 
about a mile and a-quarter broad, and 
where he left it, it was nearly two miles 
and a- quarter broad, 1 unning at the rate 
of foui miles an hour, and, as far as the 
part tie stopt at, running south ; hut 
heating S. W. at that place, he thought 
it might run to the west coast, and there- 
fore he returned to the part first men- 
tioned, where he after wnrds spent a month 
with tho natives. lie described the 
mountains whence the river (named Ber- 
ing- Grtudo) is said to rise; they were at 
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t f r0 m Iris course when at the rjver, 
he saw them five dqp after he left jy 
H . c people sa^d, if he were to travel 
awards them ten days, he would not 
think himself nearer them. He found 
coal on its banks, which he burnt, and 
lime, and several varieties of quart*, on a 
tributary river, viz . cornelian, red, yellow, 
• and in the river large fish, he de- 
si-ribes as cod; along the banks he found 
a wood resembling, from his description, 
Uicc-wood, dark yellow, splits well, and 
knife ; the black people travel far to get 
it for spears ; the tree is very high, and 
of small diameter ; he did not see 
this wood any where else ; also sandal 
wool, of winch the natives make their 
Itomarangs ; also two trees, the wood of 
which is very heavy, and reddish, the 
other white, the bark cleft, and of a 
)c.ulcn colour ; aho a wood like ebony ; 
these three an* found within half a day’s 
journey from the river on both sides, 
but were abundant on the eastern; lie 
cl esc nbos his travels by months and weeks, 
basing lost his memoranda in the river 
by die upsetting of a canoe ; he thinks 
he tan mike the Reiing-Guado in two 
months from the part of the coast lie 
first came to, thirty miles north from 
Port Stephens. He crossed seven rivets 
we*t, and five cast of bering.guado, but 
none so large as it; he thinks a p.uty 
to esploic with him need only take 
dour and salt pork ; he always found 
yams, kangaroos, birds, and fish. 

fLish/iti i’t with the Natives . — Great hos- 
tilities have lately taken place between 
some of the servants of the Australian \gri- 
culturil Company, and the tribes of abori- 
gines situate on the south bank of the Man- 
ning uver. It appears that an oveiseer, 
named James Anderson, has for «ome time 
pist cohabited with a female aboiigine, 
and that she lately eloped from him, taking 
with her a blanket, tobacco, Ac. Ander- 
son went in pursuit of her, accompanied by 
two natives, and, while on this excursion, 
lost Ins life. The accounts of the manner 
of Ids death are variously i elated ; but the 
general tenor appears to be, that he ob- 
tained possession of the woman, and con- 
fined her in order to bring her back , that 
he was either betray ed by the two natives 
who went out with him, or that they gave 
their concurrence and assistance in bis be- 
ing killed. The body lias not yet lx?en 
found ; but it is related that he was killed 
at night while asleep, and subsequently 
buried. A native named Gang’d lackey, 
being one that accompanied Anderson, 
bi ought back the muskets, one of which 
had been fired oil*, and he has since ab- 
sconded. Some of the higher officers of 
the company, as well as overseers and 
olliers, have for the last month been out 
ai'*r the natives, paitly with a desire to 
find the body o t Anderson, as well as to 


l.«y. rewng, forhi,d«h; and it 
t|pt upward* of twain native* of nrioin 
ages, and both sexea, have fallen victims in 
consequence. We can scarcely credit tl« 
report that is related of some of the oc- 
4 currency that have takeu place, anfi must 
for the present forbear further detail.— 
Corresp. Si/'l, G u. t July 20. 


VAN DIEMEN’S LAND. 

MlsiKI LANFOUS. 

Trial by Jury .— The Tamantan of the 
2<ith July, in commenting upon the result 
of a libel cause, ohseives : — “ The people 
of this colony have been indulged and asto- 
nished by a tiial by jury, and, we con- 
ceive, pretty well convinced of its utter in- 
applicability, in the present state of society, 
to the proper dispensation of justice, it 
must have been highly giatifymg to Major 
Schaw, who has not yet been long enough 
amongst us to appreciate, to its full extent, 
the high qualifications and hmiscvndaut 
virtues of his fellow colonists, to witness 
the extraordinary woitli and respect ibility 
of the jury appointed, ‘ according to the 
Act,’ to adjudicate between Ins honour and 
the foul -mouthed aspmious of a slan- 
derous journalist. He must have been 
beyond measure delighted at the contem- 
plation of thu twelve ‘ good men and true,* 
whom piovideiico, oi Mr. Stephen, se- 
lected to try the matter at issue between 
linn and Mr. Meiedith. 

To come to sad and sober earnestness, 
was llieie ever so i olcmn a mockery of a 
most important institution, as that which 
was exhibited in the Supicmc Court, oil 
Wednesday week, by the strange assem- 
blage ol persons called a juiy i A nunc 
extraordinary and inadequate tribunal we 
never before saw huddled together : tlie 
veiy idea if addressing these worthy, per- 
sons as ‘ zeuth men of the jury’ was su- 
premely absurd, and we do not doubt, 
tli.it the majority of the jurors themselves 
sincerely thought so. It would, really, 
almost seem that Providence had favoured 
us with so odd and hdtttigeneous uu as- 
semblage, to piove a^m-e, und without 
difficulty, that we are not yet sufficiently 
adduced for trial by jury.” 


SWAN RIVER. 

Extract of a letter from Lieut. -Colonel 
Hanson, ipi.-inast. geu. of the Madras 
army, dated Madras, August 21th — “ A 
ship-load of my friends, Col. livelier and all 
Ins cou-ins, from lietigal, have freighted a 
vessel for Western Australia, v^re they 
piocecd in November, with ><>,< m >o rupeu^ 
to lay out in land, about r >0 lured arti- 
liceis and lalxmrcrs for five years, with 
tents filled with glass windows of 'ill sizes; 
skeleton lioises, iinpli oh nls of husbandry, 
seeds, cattle, live stock, every tiling, m 


/ 
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short, that can be imagined, intfc provisions 
for their, |Mriy f«rtwo /fear*.” . 

* . =«='* 

* ©wnt. 

The following picture of “ the dotes- 
table system of the government of Mehe. 
met Ali,” and “ the desolate state of the 
country,” is given in a letter addressed to 
the Colombo Journal of Ceylon, by Baron 
Ch. Von Huge), who states that he has been 
twice in Egypt, and traversed it fiom one 
end to the other. The editor of the Jour- 
nal says ; “the character of our correspon- 
dent, his long residence in the country 
concerning which he writes, his discrimi- 
nation and correct judgment, so properly 
appreciated by those who enjoyed bis ac- 
quaintance here, present many guarantees 
in favour of this statement.” 

“ Mehcmed Ali has no stimulating qua- 
lity but ambition ; he has not the least 
idea of the sense of the words science and 
arts, and still less of what is meant by the 
term ‘ happiness of the people.’ As to the 
first, all that he has done has reference to 
bis army or navy. In the former, lie has 
an ex colonel of Napoleon, Solimnn Bey, 
a man universally despised, and without 
any fixed employment. He has an Italian 
as chief engineer, and an Englishman as 
director of the Congreve rockets. These 
are the only Euiopeans who hold a rank 
in his army, but every regiment has its in- 
structor, who are for the greater part out- 
casts from every country of Europe ; they 
hold no command, and do not even leave 
Egypt if the regiment to which they are 
attached goes against the enemy. In the 
Egyptian navy* there are twoEnglishmen, 
one formerly master of a meich.int vessel, 
and who now commands the fi igute Jai 
Giaff'i’ira ; the other an e\-midsliipman, 
who is a lieutenant in another vessel. 
M. lloussard, formerly capUiin of a man- 
of-war, commands the Mrhemfd Ah , a 
iSJO-gun ship; all the other officers are 
Turks or Arabs. In the army, officers can 
only attain the JWik of bey (colonel); 
Turks and descenaants of the old tnanie- 
lukes may reach the title of bey, and the 
command of brigadier-generals; the P^An 
lias resened for his own family and for 
1’urks only the higher ranks of the army. 
Osman Bey, who never had an idea of 
sailing, but who is an officer who earned 
distinction during the wars in Candia, 
commands the navy; but M, Hmissard 

• The navy consisted In 1832 of the following 
vessels : the Mehmtd Jit, of 120 gun* : the Grand 
I'atfut, 12$ on the stocks , and seven or eight fri- 
gates and corvettes. In the whole there arc twenty- 
seven sails. All these vessels, with the exception 
of a few, were constructed by an eminent French 
ship-builder, named Ctfrisy. to whom the Pasha 
has given the title of Boy; they are m perfect con- 
dition, but are commanded for the greater part by 
young and ignorant Aral*, who are from time to 
time Kent in order by the application of M. CtS 
ruy's riding whip. 


has the real direction -of it. Clot Rey a 
Ftfywnroan, is suqgpntendcnt of the 5*. 
diejl department - This officer ‘arrived il 
Egypt with the more humble intention of 
cleaning boots and brushing coats; it * ai 
proposed to him to become a surgeon— 1** 
accepted the offer, but fairly owned hi s 
ignorance of the profession; he hds since 
cut off so many legs and arms, that he j, 
now a good dperator : he is otherwise a 
worthy man, but utterly unacquainted 
with the science of medicine. 

“ As to fabrics and manufactures, they 
are scarcely worth mentioning, with the 
exception of such as have reference to the 
army. There is a miserable establishment 
for husking rice, one for spinning cotton 
in the Delta, and one for making sugsr, 
in Upper Egypt, all belonging to the 
Pasha ; and these constitute the immense 
improvements in this particular branch. 
There are perhaps one or two other esta- 
blishments : for example, one for grinding 
coffee ; but it would be truly ridiculous to 
class any of these under the head of scion- 
title improvements: they are so many in- 
stitutions in which men, who have com- 
mitted no fault, are compelled to execute 
forced labour. 

“ The Mahmudian canal, dug by Mehe- 
ined Ali, and named in honour of the sul- 
tan, has been cited as one of the proofs of 
the vast conceptions of the ‘ Great Pasha,’ 
This canal joins the Port of Alexandria to 
the Nile, and is from thirty to forty miles 
long; but, through some blunder in the 
construe lion, it is only navigable during 
the inundations. But hear in what manner 
it was dug : 300,000 persons, men, wo- 
men, and children, were driven therein 
Hocks, like sheep ; not a single utensil 
was provided for them, and the order to 
dig was complied with by working with 
hands and nails; not a loaf of bread was 
given them ; it is calculated that 30,000 
souls died at this work — but the canal was 
finished in nine months, 

“ As to the revenues of Egypt, no per- 
son is able to calculate them. Sole pro- 
prietor of every thing tlint is produced in 
liis dominions, the Pasha is also the only 
merchant. I think, however, that the 
revenues of the Pasha, including Kordo- 
fan, part of Darfour, Sennaar, Dongola, 
and Djedda, amount to from two to three 
millions sterling. His finances are, not- 
withstanding, in a deplorable state. An 
army of 70,000 men out of a population 
of two millions, the construction of ships 
of waf, and the replacing of those which 
were destroyed at Navarin, the immense 
salaries of some of his agents, end the 
ruinous speculations which some of the 
adventurers around him have induced him 
to make, are the principal causes of the 
low condition of In# treasury. 1 may give 
as an instance, that the pay of his minister 
of war, Mahmoud Bey, is £‘30,000 a-year. 
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“ Melicmeil All is a man oTjalen*, ^ho ing t be benefit! of fh4cltotfid'di>Mta_ 
disdain, to be control or influenced by alwayvJively, weh bvVo 

«nv nereon. He undeKtands the troe state hard hand of faming .ES!.® f . 


any person, 

of Efc7P l much better than those around 
him. Without education, as all the Turk* 
a re, he does not even know how to read or 
write, but his penetrating eye supplies the 
defects he labours under, and he exercises 
not only despotic authority, but 1ms a 
moral superiority over those? who are about 
his person. Age, which Qsually destroys 
the activity of man, seems to have in- 
creased his; and during my stay in Egypt 
(1831 and 1833), at the age of seventy- 
four years, he travelled often in a single 
day, on a dromedary, from Cairo to Alex- 
andria. 

“ A country so fertile as Egypt, yield- 
ing every thing necessary for the mainte- 
nance of its inhabitants, and being at the 
same lime so near to Europe as to furnish 
with the greatest facility the productions of 
warmer countries, having a navigable 
river to the immense extent of 1,800 miles, 
and stretching from the tropics to the 
Mc<litcn anean; Egypt, with alt these 
advantages, cannot for any length of 
timo be poor. A few years of good 
government would open to it an in- 
exhaustible mine of liches; but there is no 
doubt that, at this moment, it is one of 
the poorest countries on the face of the 
earth; and its mild, miserable, and resign- 
ed population are among the most op- 
piessed and miserable beings in existence. 
W hen we contemplate a people whose only 
necessary clothing is a blue shirt — enjoy- 


hard hand of famine; »« are iuducJjnto 
tiie error of believing that our semi menu 
of pity are awakened by misapplied idea, 
of European education and comdrt ; and 
we are almost inclined at last to think, that 
a man ig a miserable hut in Egypt, and 
labouring under what appears the’pressure 
ot extreme want, may bo in reality as 
happy, or even more so, than the Euro- 
pean suriounded with lus necessaries and 
luxuries; but when a person has travelled, 
as I have done, with a w iili to see and exa- 
mine, -—when he has been ihe eye-witness 
ol striking scenes of horror and misery,— 
las mind must return to its first impres- 
sions, and lie must inevitably hope that 
heaven has in store better days lor Egypt. 

“ Hut what are the prospects of this 
country > What arc its chances of ame- 
lioration/ The jealousy of the cabinets 
of Europe prevents Egypt from becoming 
a ^dependency of any of the gieat power*; 
and even were that not the ease, its re- 
venues would lurdly sutlice to maintain an 
expensive constituted authority, although 
its population might be protected from the 
arbitrary system winch now oppresses 
them. Egypt will therefore either again 
become a possession of Turkey, or it will 
be the recompense of the military reputa- 
tion of the l\»sh.i‘s step- son, Ibialinu, who, 
without the talents ol Melicmcd All, lias 
maintained, to his picseul age of hfty, 
that intimation to cruelly which bis step- 
father has long since abandoned.” 


SUPPLEMENT TO ASIATIC INTELLIGENCE. 


(Talrutta. 

Misen.l \N HOI'S, 

Civil Annuity Fund . — At a general 
meeting ol subscribe! s, on the 28tlt Oc- 
tober, the following resolutions ueic 
ugieed to 

“ To move the lion. Couit, through 
the local government, to lecousidcr the 
alteration deemed necessaiy at the time 
upon Rule I. proposed by the committee 
of the Bengal civil seivants (siibstitut- 
•ng the 1st May 182 j for 1st January 
1824J, and that subscribers be peimitted 
to accept the annuity at any peiiod of the 
year which may be convenient to them, 
they being of course duly qualified. 

“ That the Hon. Court be requested 
to sanction the payment of the annuity 
quarterly ; the first payment to be consi- 
dered due three months after the accept- 
ance of the annuity. 

“ That the Hon. Court be further 
solicited to allow the amount of annuity 
due to any annuitant to be paid, in the 


event of his death, to Ins hens or execu- 
loi s u]) to the peiiod ol lus demise.” 

At a meeting belli on the 30th Ortn- 
bu, to consider the ptopos,d (-tated in u 
preceding page J lor uppropnatmg a por- 
tion ol the suiphis balance in the hand, 
ol the tioasiner to the encouragement of 
joint-stock steam dUfeRpumcs, it was re- 
solved in the negative ; and ” That tin’s 
cetmg cannot sepaiate without express- 
g their extieme astonishment at the 
propositions of the requisitionists for di- 
verting so large a portion of the Civil 
Fund from the sole purpose for winch it 
was established ; and further, that such 
propositions are calculated to bring the 
proceedings of the service into con- 
tempt.” 

Medical Rdiriiuj Fund.—* a meeting 
of subscribers, held Mth October, an 
abstract of the list of the subscriber, to 
the fund was submitted to the meeting, 
and found to be as follow s . vti. 1 mem- 
ber of the Medical Board, 7 superintend- 
ing surgeons, VJ surgeons, % assistant 


/ 
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*ident exprew3 Wijregr^. that m t£ communicatiop.” P r0 P<»fld steam 
presenUUte of tiw food, during this ab- After perusal of this common W 
sme^authority from the Court of discussion of great impose 
Directors for its formation, the society for it had not passed through the^^ 
could not offer an annuity this year, but inittec unopposed ; the chairman ^ 

lit confidently hoped that the fund next tivelv deHinmi/ ^ : P? 81 * 

year will be able to be brought into active 
operation. 

Steam N ivigalion. — The Bombay com- 
niittee has declined compliance with the 
proposals of the Calcutta Committee. 

They object to the Hucjh Lindsay, as 
totally unfit to make an experiment with; 
and they observe, that if the hopes of a 
co-operation of Government he defeated, 
the subscribers would have exhausted 
their funds and he in a desperate situa- 
tion. lliey add: “Notwithstanding 
these circumstances, however, and with 
the view of at once meeting the wishes 
of your committee for a speedy re-open- 
ing of the communication, and of this 
committee, lor establishing it perma- 
nently, and trusting, at the same time, 
to the success of the exertions made by 
the authorities in Bengal to continue it 
on the other side of the Isthmus of 
Suez, ensuring better returns, the Bom 


, '-"“'Jinan poa . 

tively declining to join in recommending 
it to the subscribe, when submitted to 
the general mWnjR The grounds of his 
objection (anfWhellTalidity was admitted 
in part, by several members of the com. 
inittee), were briefly these: 

1st. The total unfitness of the 
Lindsay for the purposes to which the 
committee proposed to apply her. 

2d. The limited amount of the mean* 
reduced by the secession of Bombay 
winch the committee had now to place 
at the disposal ot the Governor General 
with reference to the end designed. 

3d. The utter hopelessness of any co- 
operation, for any useful purpose, between 
the two committees of Calcutta und 
Bombay, after the discussions which had 
taken place both iri and out of committee ; 
and the consequent unwillingness antici- 
pated on the part of the Bengal subscri- 
bers to send their money to be disbursed 
at a place and by persons who had mani. 


i.„„ ' ^ . ° a place and uy persons who had mani 

condinew, the lien- fosted so much mwillingni 

bl ‘ mg ,nadc ov< r r ,,n - their views with any cordiality, 

u v 111 o ier rostwfv a-- -i- At the interview with the Governor 


reservedly in other respects to their dis- 
posal, will undertake (subject to the ap- 
proval of their constituents) to pay the 
expense of the coal for running the Hugh 
Lindsay three trips, so as to cause one 
to fall towards the end of 183 1, and 
one towards the beginning, and another 
towards the end of 1835; by which 
time tlrare can be no doubt the answer 
of the home authorities to the Governor- 
generurs proposal will be received ; and 
should that prove unfavourable, the Bom- 
bay committee would still be in a condi- 
tion to prosecute their original design of 
having a steamer of their own. In the 
event of this proposal being uccepted, the 
Bombay committee will then take into 
consideration the le^t expensive mode 
for supplying the requisite quantity of 
coni, there being, in the opinion of the 


. vvrunui 

General these objections were severally 
considered. Much information was com- 
municated, fiom which it appeared that 
the chairman and those who thought with 
him, had not exaggerated their uneasiness 
at the prospect ot the total surrender of 
their funds, under ciicumstauccs so un- 
favourable. The Governor General ex- 
pressed Ins readiness to promote the ob- 
ject, and his preference for an experiment 
Jioin Calcutta, with the capital raised; 
and it was suggested that the Forbes 
might be employed instead of the Hugh 
Lindsay. 

A public meeting took place on the Gth 
November, at which he submitted an 
estimate ot the probable expense of the 
experiment. After some conversation as 
to the practicability of the project, the 

P\l»PlKn tllrx nACCiliilifit /if I ! . I_ _ 


--ft, u r u|h i i,ui i 01 me to tile practicability of the uroiect the 

Z Z'l , In'"', 0f ," C the possibility of employs Elio 

. ! ™ and local, as well as economical forties, ami the necessary disbursements, 

it was resolved : “ That this meeting, 


. , u'* n uiiuiniem 

objections, to the employment of hulks “ 
On the 2d November, a deputation of 
the steam-committee, accompanied by the 
Bishop, waited upon the Governor- Ge- 
neral, and communicated to him the fol- 
lowing resolution : 

" That the committee do make known 
their intention, his loulship concurring, 
to propose to the subscribers, that the 
Bengal funds be still applied to the pur- 
poses set forth in Mr. Macnaughteu’s 
letter ot the 5th September, and that bis 
lordship be requested to allow them to be 
expehded, under the direction of the su- 


- meeting, 

with the evidence before them, ure fully 
impressed, that there are no physical 
difficulties in a steam communication 
between Calcutta and the Ked Sea, 
which may not be easily surmounted, and 
licg to record their sentiments according- 
ly ; and they are therefore of opinion, that 
there can be no difficulties in the way of 
a fidi and complete communication from 
any port in England to India generally ; 
und that a committee be named to inves- 
tigate the estimate submitted to this 
meeting by Mr. Greenlaw, with a view to 
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l ith or without the proposed bonus from 8 . » ™ wbsertotiom w 


with or 

government, 


=Thr^-p saras aarjMf* 

nent.” day, which w i, 2L?J "’•‘•ndsufioe j# f 

ffer has been made of the For'e* k!VI a _L. ‘ of the 


An offer has been made of the *or'« amoumhrZo^!^ 1 on *' ,Wrd Si 
' Messrs. Mackintosh from C a t0 N* 
lticA «t tkd . • A committee w«* 


by the assignees of 

find iVs estate, for hire, at the rate of 
4,000 rupees per month, exclusive of in- 
surance. If the ngreeirtMjgs to lie made 
through the steam cjjBnuffe with go- 
vernment, and govermlenfras in other 
cases, become its own insufer, there will 
probably be little difficulty in completing 
the arrangement. 

There is a favourable feeling in the 


*° male.™; sriTuZr’rr 1 

The Doha Ilaec.-m frontier force of 
Agra and Aluttia have leceived instruc- 
tions to hold itself in readiness for imme. 
diate service. It is believed that the i„. 
tenuon °f tins demonstration is i 0 prevent 
There is a favourable feeling in the u,e , lza " aee from endeavouring to pro- 
Mofussil towards Mr. Greenlaw’s plan ™ t0 .Gwalior to excite a counter.rcvo' 
of making Socotra the general ren- , t,on 1,1 l,iat country. She is said to have 
dezvous and depftt of steamers proceed- , out 5,000 followers, \uih | H . r> j 
ing to and from the lied Sea. “ We are ,,ori ‘ s » t " i () of Skmn V rN battalions und a 
encouraged,” says the India Gazette, 

“ in the hope of eventual general co- 
operation, by the spirit and tenor of a 
letter addressed by the secretary of the 


number of recruits. 

I lK ‘ r (1 angliter, died on 

the Hth October in child-buth, 

..... .. . ~j ..... w mi; llolkur. Intelligence ?ms been received 

Calcutta committee to the chairman of «t Calcutta of the death of R™ 
the Madras Steam Meeting. It is there KowIIolkar. J ‘ 

Affairs nf /ilexnndn nitd Co . — A private 
meeting of the creditors of the late firm of 
Alexander and Co. was held on the 1th of 
November, when a committee was ap- 
pointed for the preparation of a petition to 
tlie Insolvent Debtors’ Comt, embracing 
tbe following subjects: The abolition of 
the present heavy monthly allowances to 
the assignees, and the adoption of a leniu- 
neration to'them by a commission, in lieu • 
a firm opposition to the plan proposed by 
Mr. N. Alexander for the settlement of 
claims by off-sets; a recommendation to 
tbe com l, that the indigo factories and 
other works be closed with the least prac- 
ticable delay ; and several other matters pi’ 
less import, which :i|>pear to give very 
general dissatisfaction to the creditor. 


stated that the measures now in con- 
templation embrace of course that part 
of tlie plan set forth in Mr. Secretaiy 
Macnaghten’s letter which refers to the 
establishment of a steamer between 
Bombay and Suez. We arc glad that the 
Calcutta committee do not oveilook this 
object ” 

Stale of Rojjwotam .— Throughout Mo- 
war and the adjacent territories, towards 
the Bikaner border, and in Shckawut, aio 
tillages inhabited by professed robbus. 
In Ortetu, a daring robbery was com- 
mitted by some of these banditti, in num- 
ber seventy or eighty, horse and foot, on 
tlie house of the medical officer at Ajmcrc 
(Dr. Mottley), from whence a large 
amount of property was carried off. Some 
of the Jodhpore contingent force are sus- 
pected to be amongst the offenders. 

Earthquakes .— Shocks of cat thquake 
continued to be felt in various parts of the 
territories under this presidency in the 
month of October, some of them severe. 

Funjeet Sing.— It is reported that tin’s 
chief has had an attack of palsy and is m 
a very precarious state. 

Munificence of the Uegum Siimroo .— The 
Begum Sumroo has petitioned the resi- 
dent of Delhi, through her vakeel, to 
transmit a lakh of rupees to the missionary 
societies at Calcutta and London, it being 
the amount of her subscription and dona- 
tion to those societies for the present year. 
She has also directed that 2 5, (XX) rupees, 
belonging to her in the resident-treasury 
at Delhi, be distributed amongst tbe suf- 
fering populace of the neighbouring pro- 
vince. ,> t 

Ice depot . — On the 2d November, a 
public meeting took place at the Town 
Hall, io consider the best means of esta- 
blishing, through tlie agency of Mr. Ilo- 


IMatum 

Steam ICam^aUon.—The Madras Stenm- 
Commitlee have concurred generally wiih 
the views of the Calcutta committee as to 
4^e disposal of the funds, and other mat- 
ters connected with this subjict. Amongst 
other means of furthering the object, the 
Madras committee are directing their 
inquiries to tlie opening a passage through 
the Gulf of Mnnaar, and to the establish- 
ment of a branch steamer to leave Bom- 
bay on tbe arrival of the steamer from tlie 
Red Sea, to proceed with the mails, pac- 
kets, Ac. to Galle, Madras, and Calcutta. 

The Committee are direct mg their atten- 
tion to the procuring a supply of petroleum 
from Ava, for tlie purpose of fuel for a 
country steamer. 

The subscriptions amount to 41,092 
rupees. 
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jury found the defendant guilty, but 
strongly recommended him to the utmost 
lenity of the court, in consideration of (life 
provocation he had received. The court 
s^tenced him to pay a fine of 500 rupees, 
tp\d to give security to keep the peace for 
i, two years, himself in 5,000 rupees, and 
*tw,o sureties in 2,500 rupees each. 

S{fStcam Navigation . — A letter has been 
rdc^jved by the Steam Committee here 


Besides tfflHte letter from bfeerut, 
the commi^H9H| received one from 
Madras, found published in 

to-day’s papetvThis shews the views of 
the- committee at that ‘presidency with re. 
gaid to the Calcutta plan for expending 
the Steam Funds, to be very similar to 
those entertained here, and is therefore 
most satisfactory, — Bomb. Cm., Oct , 2d, 


Dosterript to assume ftttrlligrnrf. 


Calcutta papers to the 13th Novcmhcr 
were received just previous to publication. 

■ They contain no intelligence of interest. 
‘Extracts are given in (lie Supplement. 

; The Calcutta Market of October 28th 
i gives the following decisive report re* 

. BDceting the indigo crop : “ The pioducc 
of the present season is still variously re- 
ported, but a pamphlet published last 
week by Ezakiol Mushlca, piincipal indigo 
broker, said to he compiled lrom accounts 
obtained from the planters themselves, 
and which therefore may he depended 
upon, sets the question at rest ; nccoid- 
ing to his statement, winch shews the 
expected produce ot every working fac. 
^fry, the nop is represented at fy. mds. 
8li,lU), but as tins is icckoned upon 
crude produce, it is probable shat when 
subjected to dryage and other preparation, 
the quantity will he diminished say about 
► five per cent., which will biing the ex- 
portable (Top to near our estimate of 
80,(K)0 mumids. 

Singapore papers *o the 7th November 
were likewise received. They are mostly 
filled with European news, respecting the 
charter. * 

Accounts lmd reached the settlement 
from Batavia, which confirmed the re- 
ports (p. 175) of the insurrection of the 
hill* people in Sumatra, and the massacre 
of the resident, Knoerle, ut Tanjong, in 
the district of Ooloo Beneoolen : the se- 
cretary (Van Groll) had escaped. A ge- 
neral risiug of the hill-people took place 
subsequently; upwards of 1,000 natives 
had made a descent upon Bencoolen, and 
penetrated to the heart of the settlement. 


Accounts from Samarang, to the Utli 
August, state, that a serious disturbance 
lias broken out amongst the native sugai- 
planters m the Pascrwan distiiet, near 
Sourubaya, who had refused to plant, cut, 
or carry canes next year, They assem- 
bled on the Pasehau m number about 
3, (XX), fully armed, and demanded an assu- 
rance m writing from the Resident, that 
be would immediately release them from 
sugar- planting, to which they have been 
all along avcise. The Resident, Van 
Nes, finding that the natives were Hock- 
ing in from all quartos, g.u e way, and 
told them that lie would refer the mat* 
tci to Batavia, when he would get a fa- 
vourable answer, and until then they were 
exonerated from sugar-planting. With 
this auswei they ictired to their homes, 
and ns the time (lourtceu days) had ex- 
pired, the people rvere anxious to know 
liow the matter is to be settled. 

The European inhabitants remnined in 
their houses for the protection of their 
properties until the last day, when the 
number of the natives increasing most 
alarmingly, some took shelter in the 
fort, others proceeded to a neighbouring 
island, while others again collected their 
plantation-men about them, and barri- 
caded their houses, with an intentiou of 
standing a siege. Mr. Bogle, as magi- 
strate, was necessitated to go into the 
fort with his property. In fine, the con- 
fusion that prevailed is said to be inde- 
scrilwble, and the situation of the town 
most critical. Matters are said, how- 
ever, to be quiet for the present, though 
it fully expected that a war will, ere 
long, ensue, 
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GOVERNMENT QjjffiRAL 

hbdu'al charge op IRt^^PK.no ks. 

Fort William, Sept . 13, 1833.--In con- 
a-qiiiMice of the abolition of ihe courts of 
appeal, one medical officer only will here- 
after he allotted, in the civil department, 
to each of the stations of Bareilly, Be- 
nurcs, Patna, Moorshedabad, and Dacca. 

This arrangement being entirely pros- 
pective, will not affect the present incum- 
bents. 

No medical officer under the rank of 
surgeon will be allotted to any of the above 
stations, but the assistant surgeons at pre- 
sent attached to them may be continued in 
that rank, in event of a vacancy occurring 
during their incumbency, by the promotion 
or removal from any other cause of the pre- 
sent surgeons. 

Should it be found necessary to relieve 
the single medical officer at any of those 
stations from some of the minor details of 
duty, a properly qualified additional native 
do< lor will be allowed as an assistant. 


as the.poard may select} and the scale U 
attainments to be required will be such as 
to qualify him for the independent charm 
of a gaol-hospital, or even of a » ma n dV 
tached civil station. ^ 


DRESS OF ARTILLERT OFFICERS. 

Head- Quai ten, Simla, Sej>t. 20, 1838. 
— Hie Commander-in-chief is pleased Id 
direct that two epaulettes be worn by all* 
officers of foot artillery, the distinction if 
ranks being indicated by tbe slice of the 
bullion and the devices, in the same manner 
as has already been prescribed for the in- 
fantry and engineers; but the pattern, 
which is the same as that of the Royal Ar. 
Cillery, to continue unaltered. 

A chaco, of the same pattern as that 
worn in the Royal Artillery, is also to lw 
substituted for the cap now in use with the 
foot artillery. 

Officers will take measures to provide 
themselves with the above articles of equip- 
ment by the 1st of Januaty next. 

COURT-MARTIAL. 


HIGHER GRADE OF NATIVE MKDiCAI. 

OFFICERS. 

Fort U’llltam, Sept. 13, 1833 — With 
the hope of rendering a portion of the 
native doctors educated at the Medical 
Institution more efficient, and for the pur- 
pose of affording to all a motive for ac- 
quiring a more profound knowledge of 
medicine and surgery than they now at- 
tain, the Right Hon. Ute Governor-general 
in Council Is pleased to create a higher 
grade of native medical officers, to be dis- 
tinguished from the ordinary class by the 
designation of Sub- Assistant Surgeons, 
and by the receipt of a higher rate of pay. 

Native medical officers of the superior 
grade will be allowed, eventually, when a 
sufficient number may be duly qualified, to 
such an extent as the public service may 
&cein to require : the pay of the grade will 
he from Ra. 50 to 100 per mensem, ac- 
cording to the situation and merits; but 
promotions will.not be made at once, nor 
According to seniority, but as qualified in- 
dividuals can be found, and in the first in- 
stance will be deferred for twelve months, 
"itli the view of affording to every native 
doctor of ^|je existing educated class an 
opportunity of qualifying himself for the< 
higher one. 

Each candidate will he required to pass 
ai ' examination before a committee com- 
posed of at least one member of the Mcdi- 
eal Boards and such other medical officers 
Anal. Jour. N.S. Void 8.No.5 1 . 


CA1T. N. STEWART. 

Head- Quarters, Simla , Avg, 26, 1833.— 

At a European general court-martial, as- 
sembled at Fort William, on the 17th April 
1833, of which Colonel J. Tombs, of tha 
6lh regf. I,.C„ ft president, Capt. Niej 
Stewart, of the 72d regt. N.I., was tried j 
on the following charges, viz. * 

Charges. — “ 1st, For oppression and 
abuse of bis authority, when in command 
of n treasure escort, between Berhamport 
and Ilungpore, in having, some time be- 
tween the 8th of January and the 22d 
Feb? 1833, illegally caused corporeal pu- 
nishment to be inflicted on Nuggoo Sing, 
Fraag Dutt, and Jubhur. Sing, sepoys of 
tbe 7 2d regt. N.I., without trial ; the said 
punishment having also been inflicted with 
a rdfcan, and for very trivial offences, in 
breach of the regulations of the service. 

“2d. For highly unoflicerhke and op- 
pressive conduct, in having, on the same 
occasion, entered a remark in the character- 
book of the 6th company 72d regt. N.I., 
against the name of the above-mentioned 
Nuggoo Sing, sepoy, in these words; ‘ill- , 
behaved, quarrelsome, disobedient, and 
not trust. worthy,' without any sufficient 
grounds, and with a view to prejudice and 
fcinjure that sepoy, already suffering under 
the ill-treatment alleged in the 1st charge. 

« 3d. For highly unbecoming conduct, 
in having, on the same occasion, cruelly . 
inflicted punishment on KurteeiDally,khid- " 
rnutgar in his service, and dismissed hitn dl 

) < 2 c) #.t 
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without bii w*g»; part of the said punish- rant Mjri&dequat*/* ppoiahment a« tiJ 
iwntbaving been admmiftered with his which j& fogAi Ijgffled j neither is tW 
own tondi # jmd part bya drummer, with one particl^rerlflence on th«' Ace ofth! 
aratUn, by Ms, Capt, Stewart’s, order ; in proceedings u^proof of the ri^gj (y f * 
disregard of repeated orders, issued by au- the illegal ptroishment inflicted on £ 
thority, prohibiting ill-treatment of the three sepahees. .* 

natives of India/* Tlie Co mmand er-in-chief is ready t 0 

Upon which charges the court came to admit thauMMAge extreme cases of nuii. 

' ; the following decision : ny, or hi^^^^K-dination, when anoffi! 

Finding.—" The court, upon the evi. cer in coimHHpit being armed with the 
^dence- before them, do find as follows : power of thfflmTis compelled, for the duo 

11 On the first charge, the court find that preservation of Ills authority and disci. 

" the* prisoner, Capt. Niel Stewart, of the pline, and the execution of the service 
^^JfSd regt. N.I., when in command of a which is entrusted to him, to resort to 
^treasure escort, between Berhampore and prompt measures, not warranted under 
^'Eungpore, sometime between the 8th of ordinary circumstances; the illegality of 
January and the 2 2d of Feb. 18:W, ille- which measures may be justified by impe- 
gaily caused corporeal punishment to he in- rative necessity. But the Commander-in* 
dieted on Nuggoo Sing, Praag Dutt, and chief cannot allow that there existed any 
Jubbur Sing, sepoys of the 72d regt. N.I., such necessity in the state of the escort 
without trial; the said punishment having under Capt. Stewart’s command, or in the 
also been inflicted with a rattan, in breach individual cases of the three sepahees con- 
of the regulations of the service. Of the cerned. 

rest of the charge the court acquit Capt. The sepoy Praag Dutt was punished for 
Stewart. not falling in, on the assembly of the de- 

“On the 2d charge, the couit find that taclunent, so quickly as he ought, 
the prisoner, Capt. Niel Stewart, of the The sepahees Nuggoo Sing and Jubbur 
7 2d regt. N.I , did enter a remark in the Sing were punished for disobedience of 
character-book of the tSth company, 72d orders, in bringing their tattoos into camp 
regt. N.I , against the name of the above- contrary to orders ; but it does not appear 
mentioned Nuggoo Sing, sepoy, in these very clear, that when these two even were 
words: ‘quarrelsome, disobedient, and punished, they were aware of the order in 
a not trust-worthy.’ The court do not find question, nor what the precise nature of 
that he wrote the words ‘ ili-behnved and the order was ; and with respect to Nuggoo 
the court acquit Capt. Stewart of the rest Sing, it would seem, from a question put 
of the charge. to the eleventh witness on the prosecution 

“ On the Jd charge, the court find that (Subadar Fyze Khan) by Capt. Stewart, 
the prisoner, (’apt. Niel Stewart, of the that he was not punished for disobedience 
7 2d regt. N.I., is guilty of unbecoming of the order before mentioned, 
conduct, in having, on the same occasion, In the firit place, the order, whatever it 
inflicted punishment on Kurrccmallv, kliid- was, was given out in n very loose manner, 
inutgar in his service ; part of the said as appears by the answer of tire pay havil- 
punishment having been administered wilh d,ir Dliooneali Sing, the seventh witness 
liis own hands, and part by a drummer, on the prosecution, to the question — 
with a rattan, by his, Capt. Stewart’s “ Inwlmtway were the orders to the 
order; but the court acquit Capt. Stewart detachment promulgated?” 
of the rest of the chaige.” Answer. — “ The captain gave them per- 

tkntt'nce .— “ The comt sentence the pri- sonally to me ; I reported them to the su- 
soner, Capt. Niel S'ewart, of the 72d regt. badar and jemadar ; and they proclaimed 
N.I., to be severely and publicly repri- them in the lines. This is the custom with 
manded, in such manner as the Commun- oulers of small moment.” 
der-in-chief may be pleased to direct# ’J7ie same witness, page 42 of the pro- 

Disapproved, cccdings, says he does not kn#w if Nuggoo 

(Signed) E. Barnes, Com.-in-cldef. Si . n R J,,b j hlir Sln * hi !‘ l Pfrson«lly rc. 

coiveu the order not to bring their tattoos 
Remarks by the Commander-in-chief. j nt0 cam p. Subadar Fyze Klian says 
The Commander-in-chief is entirely at a page 6’4, “ Nuggoo Sing brought his tattoo 
loss to reconcile the consistency of the find- into camp three or four days before the 
ing of the court, on the first article of the order was issued, the other man brought 
charge preferred against Capt. Stewart, his in on the same day it was issued;” and 
with the amount of punishment awarded. on being again asked, was it not after Jub- 
The court has found Capt. Stewart bur Sing had been punished, that Nuggoo 
guilty of illegally causing corporeal pu-^Sing brought his tattoo into edmp ?”— 
nisnment, with a rattan, to he inflicted on Answer. — “ Before.” 

tfirce sepahees, of the 72d N.I, and yet Question,— “ Did he not bring in the 

acquit him of abuse of authority ; and do tattoo afterwards ?” 
not enter, in their sentence, into any justi- Answer. — “ No, before.” 

1 tkation or palliation of lus conduct to war- With icgurd to the nature of the order, 



"h® “ • pripdpU’wh- 

«crive-« ! pror!Pf 

6 \„ from C»pt. StewW previous to 

^SorB""^; ‘ h “* lhe men 

"tolTftt .cMtaMMMlion of, 

,„d nofthe bringing i^Mpt o «">P: 

.ho prepondernnce oHJHP™*. how - 

is in favour of tneT^Wr. 

It is contended that Nuggoo Sing was 
nunished for disobedience of the order ; 
but the Commander-in-chief is flt a loss to 
reconcile this with the import of the fol- 
lowing question put to the subadar Fyze 
Kbanfat Capt. Stewart’s request, page 05, 

'% Were you not standing close to me, 
and speaking to me, when Nuggoo Smg 
^ punished for putting my grass-cutter 

0l ^'hV Commander-in-chief has entered 
into these details in justification of his 
most decided opinion, that the court was 
called upon to pronounce Capt. Stewart 
2 'iiltv of the whole of the first cha.ge. 

With respect to the 2d charge, the court 
seem either to give no credit to, or set no 
value on, the evidence of Lieut. Ileatson, 
the adjutant of the 72d regt. N.l the 
serjeant-mnjor of the same, Subadar Fy/.e 
Khan, Jemadar Pursuit Ditchit, and the 
kote liavildar Dhooneah Smg, all of whom 
give the sepahee Nuggoo Smg an excel- 
lent cliai utter. , . 

The sergeant-major, Richard \\ lute- 
head, says, page 61 , “ he is remarkable be- 
yond the generality of sepuhees tor good 
behaviour.” 

Under nil these circumstances, the Com- 
mander-in-chief cannot but disapprove of 
the finding and sentence of the court, ami 
shall feel it his duly to bring the proceed- 
ings under the special notice of the Oover- 
nor general in Council. 

Capt. Stewart will continue m arrest at 
large until further orders. 

The Commander-in-chief cannot di«- 
miss this subject without noticing an as- 
sertion made by Capt, Stewart in his e- 
fence, viz. “ that it has been proved to 
you, that it is R constant practice m the 
Company’s seivice to inflict punishment 
with a rattan. I believe there is not one 
of you present who has not himself seen it 
done.” . . 

The Commander in-ebief cannot admit 
that it has been proved to be the constant 
practice to inflict punishment with a rat. 
tan on sepahees ; but that it does appear in 
evidence, on the trial of Capt. Stevvar, 
that two drummers of the 72d regt. jNjj| 
were so punished, much to the reprehe - 
sion of Mtgor Salmon, commanding that 
regiment. 


The Commander-in-chief calls upon 
geifefal Officers of division and separate 
commands, to make the mqst minute in- 
' queries ai to Capt, Stewart’# assertion • and 
if they find, any such practice as that 
alluded to to exist, to take tha moat effec- 
tual meant of suppressing it. 

COURT OF ENQUIRY. 

ENSIGN viertas. ’■J 

Fort William, Oct. 3, 1833.— His Etc.' 
the Commander-in-chief having brought 
to the notice of Government the proceed- 
ings of a station court of enquiry, held at 
Meerut on the 27th July last, to inveaU- > 
gate the circumstances attending dh a& 
sault committed by Ens. C. R. Vickers, of 
the 5 2d regt. N I , on Beckah, a «yce*frt 
his employ, and it appearing that Ena. 
Vickers did, without cause, beat the said 
syce, in a wanton and cruel manner, on the 
25th of that month, the Right Hon. the 
Governor-general in Council, with refe- 
rence to repeated general orders on the 
subject of cruelty to natives, proposes to 
submit the case for the orders of the Hon. 
the Court of Directors, and desires that 
Ens. Vickeis, on the receipt of this order 
at Meerut, be removed from all military 
duty, with permission to reside at any sta- 
tion of the army under this presidency , re- 
ceiviim the pay, hal(-hatta,and gratuity 0^ 
his regimental rank pending the decision 
of the Honourable Court. 

The major-general commanding the 
Meerut division will icport to the ndjUlwiU 
gtmeial of the army the station at which 
Ens. Vickers may wish to reside. 


CIVIL APTOINTMENTS, Ac. 

General Dryaitment. ** 

Auk. 10. Capt. C. CowU. to 1* deputy port- 
master at Diamond Harbour. 

520. Sir Charted D’Oyley, Bart., to officiate n. 

Ci :« l ( U Mr U K.’ Murchison to take charge of offlc^of 
resident at Singapore on departure of Mr. Iblxt 

WntOE rT, h j Thhiwnd.ll to he second 
commissioner for investigating claim, of creditor, 
of late rajah of Tanjore. 

17 rapt. J. H. Johnstone to be controller of 

u.y»v— «»*'" 

district of Cawnpore. . . of wlt 

in Mr. R. 'V ithams to lie .uiK-rintcndent of salt 
chokeysat Batkcrgunge, m room of Mr. J. * rcnch. 
Judicial and Ii>vcnue Department. 

P C ' TTa. 0. M-kint-h. dttlo date ditto 
tewante ditto * IU 
ditto uate ditto Of Ml 

or Benare* division. 
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17. Mr. H, tushlngton to be migl*tMe and 
cbltoctornfSnbeiwaiu . 

Mr. J. H ^Batten to be assistant under commit, 
doner of revenue and circuit of 9th or Goruck- 
N pore division. 

Mr- Cl H. LuihWfeton, ditto under ditto of 10th 
,or Barun division. 

f Mr. AB. Trevor, ditto under ditto of 19th or 
. C’utta^dlvislon. 

Mr. W. Lambert to ofllciate as a judge of Courts 
’ Suddwr Dewanny and Nizamut Adawlut at Al- 


, of 



' i Mr/W. F. Dick to officiate as a ditto of ditto at 

Ajahabad. 

t JUt. C. W. Smith to officiate as commissioner of 
ifvenue and circuit of 11th or Patna division. 

Mr. W. T. Robertson ditto as an additional 
Judge of Burdwan. . 

Mr, R. W. Barlow ditto as civil and session 
Judge of Ohazeepore. 

24. Mt. R. Williams to be magistrate and collec- 
tor of Backcrgunge. 

Mr. 0, U, Yule to be as-Jstant under commis- 
sioner of revenue and circuit of 13th or Uauleah 
division. 

3ft Mr. T Bruce to be joint magistrate and de- 
puty collector of Tipperah. 

. { Flnandal Department. 

• Sept. 17. Mr. W. R. Young to lie accountant in 
^ judicial, revenue, commercial, and marine de- 
partments, and auditor of commercial, salt, and 
<pplum accounts. 

Politiral Department. 

Aug. 30. Major Honywood to officiate as super- 
intendent of Mysore princes during Major Cald- 
well’s absence from presidency on duty. 

Mr. Hercules Skinner appointed to military scr- 
v Ice of H. H. the Nizam. 

Stpt. 1!). Capt. Thoreiby, secretary to Hindoo 
College at Benares, to officiate ,15 agent to Gover- 
nor-general at Moorshedabad until return of Lieut. 
Col. Cobbe, or until further orders. 

97. Mr. W. Gorton to be agent to Governor- 
general at Benares, with a salary of its its) |»er 
mensem in addition to his present allowances, 

■ chargeable to political department. 

Mr. R. J. Loughman, principal assistant at lleh- 
Wardlaw from charge of 


ley, to relieve Major 
Seonee district. 

Oef.3. Lieut. J. H. Low, 39lhN.I., to officiate 
as commandant of palace guards at Delhi during 
absence of ('apt Bruce. 

Mr. R. M. Tilghinan to officiate as agent to 
Governor-general In Bundlecund during absence of 
Mr. Alnslle, or until further orders. 

Messrs Wm. Vauslttart, C, H. Lushington, J. 
H. Batten, and C. B. Trevor, writers, have been 
reported qualified hi two of the native languages 
for the public service. 

Mr. George llduey Yule having passed an exa- 
mination, on the 29th Aug., at Tirhoot, and be- 
ing reported qualified in two of the native lan- 
guages for the public service, the orders which 
were Issued on the 2tith Aug. for that gentleman's 
return to England are revoked. 

Mr. \V. Ogil^ ha* reported his return to the 
presidency from New South Wales ami Van Die- 
men’s Laud. 

Fui tough* — Mr. Henry Smith, to Europe.— 
Mr. P, M. Wynch, to Europe. 

• ‘ 

ECCLESIASTICAL APPOINT- 
W WENT. 

Aug. 2ft The Rev. Richard Chambers to offi- 
cute as district chaplain at Berhampore. 


MILITARY APPOINTMENTS. 

1 < PROMOTIONS, iff. 

The fWWirlngmets to be ensigni to fill Vlc « 
<im to infaHifWithii establishment ;-Arth«, 
Senders, from 9th July 183J, in su^ to Col j 
M, Johnson dec.— H. J. Mitchell, from 12th Juh 
1830, in sue. to Capt. C. B. McKenly dec, 1 
urt of Director* having be*n 
Orders of 13th Jan. IfflU, jaj 
jption of cadets from the 
J in India as heretofore, the 

r Tto rank of 2d-heut, comet, 

and ensign, and adjustment of rank, to take 
place, of those officers whose promotion was cw. 
celled in Gov. G. O. of 31st May loan, in coo. 
sequence of Hon. Court’s former order#, and 
all those cadets who have arrived Wnd la since 
that period 

‘ Engineer*.—' Thos. Renny, G. H. Fagan, L. 
Hill, H. Slddons, E. J. Brown, John Trail, J. 
D. Cunningham, T. H. Sale, Alex. Cunningham, 
and J. L. I), Sturt,— Artillery. Thos. Gray (furl. , 
W. Timbrell, W. K. Warner. E. G. Percivil 
(dec.), Ctias. Stewart, Chas. Boulton, A. C. 
Hutchinson, II. Apperley, M. Dawes, W. Bur, 
G. 1\ Salmon, W. Paley, J. D. B. Ellis, C. 
Ilogge, F. Turner, H. A. Carleton, F. 1,. Good- 
win, E. R. E. Wilmot, W. II. Delamam, H.R. 
JV„ Tresor, G. Kirby, D. Reid, T. J, W. Hun- 
gerford, Thos. Bacon, John Abercrombie, E. W. 
Michel) (furl.), R. Warburton, J. S. Phillips, 
J. H Smith, E. K. Money, W. Maxwell, H. M, 
Conran, A. W. Hawkins, Rml John Rogers.- 
Cavalry. W. H. Hepbume, R. J. Hawthorne, J. 
1). Moffat, Jag. Irving, C. R. IL Christie, K. W. 
Clifford resigned) E. 1. Robinson, C. A. Kiteon, 
S. F. McMullen, C. G. Beiher, J. A. D. Fergus- 
son, II. Y. Bazett, Edw. Harvey, G. Cunlme, 
W, D. S. Hanway, H. C». C. Plowden, John 
Staples, Henry Brougham, and J. II. L. M.Toone. 
— Injhntrp. J. H. Garrett, Jas. Duncan, W. A, 
Cooke, John Simth, S IL Tickell, J. C. Aider- 
son, \. N. M. MacGregor, D. Lumsden, A. J. 
W. Haig, C. Swinton, J. D. Broughton, J. S. 
Davidson, R. Thompson, J. S. Hawks, D. Ham. 
gay, .1. S. Banks, R. Shaw, E. Magnay, H. 0. 
George, C. I. Harrison, M. A. Bignetl (resigned), 
A. Martin, R, N. Raikes, G. P. Whish, L. T. 
Forrest, W. H. L. Bird, W. W. Steer, R. Price, 

F. W. Horne (resigned), 0, J. Brietzeke (furl.), 
J. T. Harwood, H. T. Lumbe, G. Dalston, II. 

S. Stewart, A. H. Ross, 11. U. Walker, G. D. 
Hamilton (resigned), John Morneson, J. 0. Oait- 
skcll, 0. shafrp, M. E. Sherwlil, H. Howorth, 

T. G. St. George, J. D. Pmder (deadjflgH. Laiug, 

G. Ramsay, W. M. Roberts, F. BrUosanquet, 

H. I*. Budd, J. W. Mat barnet (dead), W. I). 
Goodyar, J. Duprd Fergusson, G. Vcrner ifurl.', 
Walter More, J. 'I'. Flay (dead), H. D. Van 
lloinrigh, J. C. Phillips, A. Sanders, II. J. 
Mitthell, J. IL Fergusson, T. Sturrock dead, 
F. H. Hawtrey, F. Shirreff, F. K. Voyle, W. 
Stiles (dead), S. Aiden, Geflery Elliot (lurl.), T. 
J. Gardiner, R. H. Sale, G. A. Fisher, D. A. 
Campbell, C. C. Skelton, G. S. IL Browne, r. 
W. Oldfield, IL K. S. Abbott, G. N. Greene, 


Robert Hay, A. E. Dirk, P. G. Cornish, P. D- 
Warren, Robert Inglis, T. C. R ichardson, Jas- 
M array, Samuel Pond, R. T. Edwards, John 
Turner, Fred. Adams, Geo. Parker, C. J. Rich- 
ards. C. IL Davidson, S. W. R. Tulloch, S. W. 
Buller, J. G. RoberU >n, J. S. D. Tulloch, Win. 
Vine (struck off), W. H. Tombs, and T. C. 
Birch. 

Head-Quaiters, July'M, 1833.— 5?fb S.I. Lieut 
L. Hone to be adj., v. Smith permitted to resign 
appointment. 

Aug. 1.— The following removal and posting 
made:— Lieut. Col. J. Caulfield, ca fonftirM 
from 4th to 3d L.C.-Lieut. Col. C. P< King (nev 
prom.), to 4th L.C. 

Aug. 2 and ft— The following division order 

« fifirmed Assist. Surg. H. M. Green to do dut] 
th 23th N.I., and apply lo deputy QU. m»*t 
gen. of army for a passage to Arracani date Pre 
sideocy 17th July — Assist Surg. J. CkVoe, si.o. 
to take medical charge of left wingflTth N.L, s 
Banclah, as a temp, arrangement 5 dale Cawnpor 



& iPArtafftoimxseifc t*Dhu- 
awfdo d«y wttfc SumpM»t«ftt <Ul*Pr*- 
J^ncyiatbJul V , ' * 

17/A N.L Km.CS. ttd q* > 

mast., v. Wpod prom. 4 ^^|| « ■ 

^ur.ff.-The foUo wwe mftegt. 
of Artillery -.—Lieut. ET^Tot&.ftom »dtr. 
2J brlrade, to 3 d corap. fitat,, an A, M*tL J. 
D. Shakespear, from Utter to former. 

Cadet S. Pond to Join and do duty with fi 3 d 
N.l. at Mullye. 


Aug. 9.— The following 
tier confirmed ; — Cadet J 
coed to Cawnpore, and 
and Cadet T. C. Birch t 
Mth N.l. at Barrackporej 


ddency division or- 
fed. Toone to pro- 
KV with llth L.C., 
Wind do duty with 
24th July. 


Aug. 10.— The following removals and postings 
of medical otltcere made t -‘- burgs. W. Finikin 
from (52d to 39th N.l. t and J. Atkinson (on furl.} 
from 39th to (Wd do.— Assist. Surga. A. Wil-on 
from ilfjih to <»2cl N.l. ; J. S. Sullivan (on furl.) 
from 112d to :)9th do. ; W. Bogie, m.d. (on furl.) 
from 3d Local llorse to 10th N.l. ; P. H. Fisher 
(on furl.) to 50th N.l. ; A. Henderson (on fnrl.) 
to 4 1st do. 

Foit-Wtllmm, Aug. 22.— Capt. II. W. Bellew, 
With N.I., to be a deputy-assist, qu.mast. general, 
v. Lieut, and Brev. Capt. Fisher app. assistant to 
Governor-general’s agent on north-cast fro iticr. 

Cadet of Engineers N. (’. Macleod admitted on 
cstab,, and prom, to 2d-Ueut. 

The recent nomination of Capt. J. A. Cromme* 
lin, corps of engineers, to superintend building 
of a ghaut at Mutra, cancelled. 

Superintending S’urg. Joseph Langstaff to be .11 
member of Medical Board, from 23d July, con- 
sequent on decease of Surg. John Browne. 

Surg. John Marshall to lie superintending sur- 

E n on establishment, v. Langstaff app. a meiii- 
of Medical Board. 

Assist. Surg. II. Chapman, attached to civil 
station of Bareilly, and Assist. Surg. W. Rhodes 
at Cheer a Poonjee, permitted to exchange ap- 
pointments. 

Am;. ^.—Infantry. Major Thos. Maddock to 
be lieut-col., v. R. L. Dickson retires!, with rank 


to 49th do., at LoodWK^n i Vbf: 

s?r jsijyrta', 

2.9th do., at Jubbulporn; A. H. RoMtn^KM*A!° 
“ 1 *">!• H. B. wUtfo M, 
r ^V; « 13 manor*; J. Momemn to Wh ffl 
at Almorah; J. G Galtskell to ItthiW. Kui! 


.7; — j. momeson to 3nth Hi 
at Almorah ; J. G Galtskell to llthiW, at Run 
ft G -.^ hai n> to 15th do., at 
h* Jjhcrwill l ,° 3d do., at Nusswr alMO rH 
HoworUi to 39th do., at Delhi i T. G. 

Capt. W. Caine, II. M. 2Hth regt.. to" be aide- 
do-camp to Maj. Gen. the Hon. J Ramsay. Sm. 
mandmg Meerut division of army, from lat-Sept 

C,d7vi.w~, T ! c frt | , T nR u ' movals made 
t ol. (Maj. Gen.) Sir A. Knox, k.i.h., from 11 (<> 

V* 1 “Li a,, d lot II. 'I'lioinsoii, from 7th t« II 

mwl'v*/’ 1 s « I 11 Tlh1 (< ’" furl -N from llth 
t° 72A N.l. ; and I.leuf. Co . K. Wyatt, from 7id 
to 8th do.— Maj. W. Battle, of 1st, to Join Lut 
do duty with (ith L.C. J 

Surg. I). Renton removed fiom 324 to 7th 
N.r., .mil Surg. W Mitilielson ;ncw prom.) 
posted to 2. Id do. ‘ * ' 

Foi t-Wdham, Srpt. 5. - | */ JV.J. Ens. Fred, 
juleigh to be lieut, lroui doth Aug. RW3, y. J. 
V. Law transf. to pension estal), 

7th N.l. Rns. S. C. s<arkev to be lieut., from 
ht Sept, 1833, v. A. Arabin dec. 

Assist. S’urg. George Forbes, M.n., app. to m*. 
dical duties or civil station of lle*ljelUx>, v. Men. 
iics alwut to proceed to Europe. 

S^it. 13 — tISth N.l. Ena. Wm. Swatman to Iw 
heut., from 24th Aug. 11133, v. A. M. Methvgn 
dec. 


from 14th June, I(jJ3, v. W. C. Baddeley, o.n., 
prom. 

ln/A N.l. Capt. D. Pringle to be major, Lieut. 
W. Foley to be capt. of a corap , and Ens. Fred. 
Sam ter to be lieut. i from 14 th June 183,3, in sue. 
to T. Mnddot k )>rora. 

25 th N.l. Ens. J. D. Kennedy to Ire I lent., from 
2d July 11133, v. C. J. C. Collins dec. 

'VthJLl. Fins. \V. C. P. Colllnson to be limit, 
from 9VR Ang. lHlKl, v. M. T. White transf. to 
Invalid estab. 

Assist, surg. Walter Glass, m.d., to be surg., v. 
1. Henderson retneJ, with rank from 23d July 
1833, v. J. Browne dec. 

Assist. Surg. John O’Dwyer app. to medical 
duties of ch il station of Chittagong, v. Goodeve. 

The resignation of Lieut. S. Matlock, corps of 
engineers, of his situation as an assist, sec. to 
Military Board, accepted of. 

Surg. F. S. Matthews to officiate as presidency 
surgeon, on departure for Europe of Surg. Chat- 
ters, M.D. 


Ilmd-Quarttr*, Aug. 211.— AssNt. 'nirg. S. Wln- 
bolt to take medical charge of left wing If7th N.l., 
at Barnlah. 

Sryt. 2 to 11.— The following division and regi- 
mental orders confirmed : — Assist. Surgs. T, 
Chapman, m.d., and J. H. Dallas, m.d., to do duly 
former with ll.M. .Id Bulb,, and latter with H.M. 
49th regt.; date President v 1.3th \ug.- Usi»t..Suig. 

T. Smith, m.d., ttth L.C , to prtKeed to llandg, 
and cilhc late as civil assistant surgeon at that 
station v. Stewart dec. ; date Cawnpore 23d Aug. 

— F'ns. J. T. F’ergusson to act as interp. and qii. 
mast, to 7**th N.l , during ahseme on lcmc of 
f.ieut. Mercer; date 25th Aug. — Lieut. 11 
Ogilby to act ns interp. and cm. miut. to 2/tli * 
N.l., during the absence of fdeut. Plmtibe on 
leave; date 3lst Aug. — Lieut. Interp. and <Ju. 
Mast. J. Whlteford to act a* adj. to ti5th N.l., 

'. Mcthvcn dec.; date 24th Aug. — Supermini. 
Ens. F. E. Voyle, to join ajal do duty with (itlth 
N.L ; date 29tn Aug. 

Supermun. Ensigns J. S. D. Tulloch and R. T. 
Edwards, to do duty, former with 43d regt at 
bcuora, and latter with 74Lh N.L, at Mir*apore.J 


Hmd-Quntters, Attif. 12.— 40f/i N.l. Lieut. H. 
C. Reynolds to Ire adj., v. Hanway, permitted to 
resign appointment. 

62rf N.l. Ens. W. Bridge to be adj., v. Smith 
permitted to resign appointment. 

Aug. 19.— The following removals made in Regt. 
of Artillery Lieuts. G. H. Swlnley, from 1st. 
wrap. 4th, to 4th corap. 3d bat. ; and H. Ru- 
therford, from 4th comp. 3d to 1st comp. 4th bat 

Assist, Surg. F. C. Henderson, m.d., to continue 
to do duty with detachment of sappers aud miners 
*t Allahabad, until further orders. 

Assist Surg. D. Russell, m.d., app. to lOU^.tf . 

Aug-. 80 — The following removals and poWigs 
m *d* t— Ensigns W. F. Hammerdey, from 41st 
Jo «0th N.l., at Cawnpore ; W. Jennings, from 
J*th to fiflth do., at Mynpoone; J. S Banks, 
from 5«h to 33d do., At Cuttack. 


Fort- William, Seyt. 19.— The undermentioned 
officers to be Ist-assikUnts to great trigonometrical 
survey, from 1st Oct. Lieut. R. Macdonald, 
Odth N.L; Lieut. A. H. E. Boileau, of engineers. 

\7thN.l. Capt John Oliveflo tic major, Lieut. 
Thos. Cooke to be capt. of a fmnp.; and Ens. (J. 
M, Hill to heut., from 2i)th Aug. UU3, in sue. 
to J. W. Jones tier. 

19/A N.l. Fins. Fred. Lloyd to be lieut, from 
3d .Sept. 13.33, v. J. Stephen dec. 

24/A N.l. Ens. J. T. Bush to be lieut, from 
loth July 1933, v. J. (i. Sharpe dec. ’ 

Infcnfry.-— Lieut. Col. E. II. Siroi>Mjn||be col„ 
from 29th Aug, 1933, v. W. H. Woodm-MaJ. 
Duncftn Pre-grave to lie lieut.-col., from same 
date, v. E. H. Simpson prom. 

52d N.l. Capt. George Kingston ta be msjor, 



and, Lieut. T. P. IttH to be capt. o t 
from $9U» Aug, ISSSj Jo .WC.to 0. I 

toomwflR .*#1* rtm <VT«gto,o* 

umkLMffm ••"*' - • 

The foltowfM cjfM Itfcnitttd to aerYlce, and 
promoted to mnlror Id-lieu t. and ensign :-wm. 
Joaei, for engineers j J. V. Rave, far artillery » 
T. T. Tucker add Arbuthryot Duw for Wan try. 

tlpt, tl.— Infantry, Major T. J. Anquetil to be 
Hsufccol, from 15th Sept 1833, v. W. W. Davis 
dee. i 

l dth N.L Lieut F. W. Anion to be capt. of a 

J ” * J 

from IS 


comp., n^Etu. W. W. Davidson to be lieut , 
' — lMMept 1833, in me. to J. Holyooke, 


9Jtk N.I. Lieut II. B. Smith to be capt. of* 
comp., and Em. W. Loveday to be lieut., from 
Ughnept 1813, In iuc. to J. W. l’attnn dec. 

4itb N.I. Capt. O. Stubbs to be major, Lieut, 
and fttev. Capt. T. Wei Voeux to he capt. ot & 
comp., and Em. Henry Abbott to be lieut., from 
16th Sept 1833, in sue. to T. J. Anquetil prom. 4 
Assist. Surg. Charles Macklnnon to be surg., 
frqm 20th Sept. 1833, v. G. Waddell, m.d., dec. 

Assist. Surg. J. Colvin, m.d., to assume medical 
duties of civil itation of Burdwan, during indis- 
position of Assist, burg. Donaldson. 

Surg. John Turner to resume dutlei of general 
hospital on lit October. 

* 

Head-Quarters, Sept, 14 ami 17. — ' The following 
regimental and itation order* confirmed Lieut. 
W. L. L. Scott to) act as interp. and qu. mast. 
tOlfttLX'., during absence on leave of Lieut. 
Q, Held ; date 23d Aug.— Capt. J. M. Heptiu- 
Itall, 31st N.I. , toad as major of brigade, v. 
Afabin dec.; date Rarrackpore, 2d Oct— Em. J. 
D. McPherson to officiate as interp- and qu. mast. 
to*22d N.I., during absence on leave of Lieut. 
Nesbitt ; date 2d Oct. 

The following removals and postings made 

S M. W. C. Baddeley, cu. (new prom.), to 15th 
•L— Lieut Coll. A. Lockett, from 33d to Kith 
N.I. I H. Hal! (newnrom.), to 33d do; A. Gal- 
loway, from 10th to Mlh do. ; T Mnddock (new 
prom.) ■ to 10th do. ; E. H. Simpson, from 67th to 
25th do. ; J. Dun on furl.), from 25th to (»7th 
do. ; P. M. Hay, from 2<tth to 50th do. ; W. It. C. 
Coitley, from 50th to 20th do.— The removals of 
Lieut. Cols. Hay and Costley to take place on 1st 
Oct. 

The following removals and postings made in 
medical department:— Surgeons VV. Panton, from 
4th to Alst N.I. : J. Savage (on furl.), from 61st 
to 4th do. ; W. Glass, m.d., (on furl.) to 29th do. ; 
—Assist. Surgs. E. T. Downes, from 61st to 87th 
N.I. ; and G. Smith, from 37th to 12lh do. 


'from 7th Nov., in iuc. lo Brig. Gen. Carpenter, 
whoie toot on itaff will expire on that datsT^ 
Cadet of lofantnuRoderick Robert ion admit- 
ted pn qtf^b., indjgwn. to emign. 

g o al N.L Em. j’/D, 

McPhcnonto be intarp^and qu. mait., r. Lieut. 
Neuhltti whohai baen permitted to feign the 
appointment. 

Sept. fl ^-Engineers. Lieut. C. S. Guthrie to be 
ad)., v. Laughton attached to Persian army. 

flfl th kl Lieut. C. Fowie to bead)., v. Moth- 
ven dec. 

7(*h N.I. Em. J. TJFerguuon to be interp. and 
qu. mast., v. MeitttMho has been permitted to 
reilgn that situational 

Sept. 23. — Tha following division order con- 
firmed Major W. Stirling, 74th N.L. to com- 
mand European invalids and garrison or Chunar, 
v. Lieut. Col. Aurioi dec., as a temp, afenge- 
ment ; date 16th Sept. At-. 

Lieut, and AdJ. T. F. Ta\t, 4th \ocM %j|m , to 
act a* 2d m command, dutmg absence Wduieut. 
W ilker. 


Ens. R. Hill, 4th N.I., to act as adj. to 4th 
local horse, v. Tail. 

Comet E. I. Robinson, 7th L.C., to be 2d in 
command of 2d local horse, v. Meade, who re- 
signs that appointment. 

Regimental Rank Is assigned to the undermen- 
tioned officers, brought on the effective strength 
of artillery and infantry on this establishment, 
from the date# expressed : — Artillery. 2d-UeuL 
T. Gray, 25th July 1833, in sue. to ist-Lieut W. 
T. Garrett dec. ; 2d.-l.ieut Wm. Timbrell, 29th 
July 1833, in sue. to Capt. T. Marshall dec. ; 2d. 
Lieut. W. K. Warner, 3d Sept. 1833, v. 2d- Lieut. 
T. Gray Aw.— Infantry. Ens. J. H. Pergusson, 2d 
Aug. 1833, In sue. to MaJ. Gen. (Col.) T. Shuld- 
hamdec.; Ens. F. H. Hawtrey. 8th Aug. 1833, v. 
Ens. T. W. Home resigned ; Ens. Francl* 8hlr- 
refl, 21st Aug. 18.33, v. En*. J. Gibb dec.j Eni. 
Y. E. Voyle, 22d Aug. 183.3, in sue. to Lieut. M. 
T. While, transf. to Inv. estab. ; Ens. S, Arden, 
22d Aug. 1103, in sue. to Ens. W. H. Maisie, re- 
signed; Ens. G. Elliot, 22d Aug. 1833, in sue. to 
Lieut. Col. It. I “Dickson retired; Ens. T. J. 
Gardiner, 24th Aug. 1833, in sue. to Lieut. A. M. 
Methven dec.; Ens. R. H. Sale, 27th Aug. 1833, 
in sue. to Lieut. C. J. ('. Collins, dec.— Ens. G. 
A. Fisher, 30th Aug. 1833, in sue. to Lieut. J. V. 
Law transf to pension estab.; Ens. 1). A. Camp- 
bell, 1st Sept. 1833, In sue. to Lieut. A. Arabln 
dec ; Ens. C. C. Skelton, 3d Sept. 1833, in sue. 
to Lieut. J. Stephen dec. 

Transfer) ed to Invalid Establish mentor- Aug, 
22. Lieut. M. T. White, 37th N.I. JJ f 

Transferred to Pension Establishment : — Aug. 
30. Lieut J, V. Law, 1st N.I. 


Fort- William, Oct. 3.— Infantry. Major Thos. 
Dundas to be lieut -col., from 19th Sept. 1833, \. 
C. Frye dec. 

47 th N.L Capt. R. W. Pogson to be major, 
Lieut, and Brev. Capt J. S. W infield to be capt. 
of a comp., and Ens. David Pott to be lieut., from 
19th Sept. 1833, in sue. to T. Dundas prom. 

tilth N.I. Ens. F. P. Fulcher to be lieut. from 
22d Sept. 1833, v. W. Cole dec. 

Lieut. Geo. Rorradalle, 49th N.I., to be a major 
of brigade on establishment, v. Arabln dec. 

Capt. Wm. Bell, executive officer of 17th or 
Burdwan division, to officiate as superintendent 
of public works In province of Cuttack, v. Capt. 
Patton dec., and during absence of Lieut. Col. 
Cheape. fe 

Aisiit. Surg. Wm. Spencer, app. to medical 
duties of civil station of Moradibed, v. Asiist. 
Surg. A. McK. Clark, permitted to proceed to 
Europe on furlough. 

Assist Surg. E. Tritton, app. to medical duties 
of civil station of Allyghur, v. Mackinnon proin. 
to rank of Surgeon. 

UrAu. McCurdy admitted on estab. as an 
aMistXWgeon, and Mr. 1*. B. F. Greeu as a vete- 
rinary surgeon. 

Colonel Robert Stevenson, c.b., apn. to general 
•Uff of army, with rank of brigadier-general, 


Returned to duty, from Europe.— Sept. 19. Ens. 
Tims. James, 21st N.I. — Oct. 3. Lieut. Keith 
Young, 50th N.I.-Lleut. Col. T. Shubrick, 5th 
L.C.— Lieut. A. K. Agnew, Gth N.I.— Asblst. Surg. 
Alex, Bryce, m.d. 

Era m inat ions. — The undermentioned officer 
having been pronounced by the examiners of the 
college of Fort Willian fully qualified for the ap- 
pointment of interpreter, is accordingly exempted 
from future examination in the native languages: 
Ens. J. C. Dougan, 19th regt N.I. 

The undermentioned officers having been pro- 
nounred qualified in Persian and Hlmiooatanee 
by district committees, are exempted from fur- 
ther examination, except lhat by life examiners 
of the college of Fort William, which they are 
expected to undergo whenever they may visit the 
presidency 

Lieut. R. Ramsay, 10th regt. N 1, 

Lieut. G. Johnston, 46th regt. N.I. 

Lieut. W. Shaw, 52d regt. N.I. 

Lieut. G. R. Gwatkin, (JOth regt. N.I, 
toeuL W. T. Briggs, 74th regt. N.I. 

2a-Lieut. M. Dawes, artillery. \ 

Ens. G. M. Hill, 17th regt. N.I, 

Ens. R, Shaw, 23d regt. N.I, 

Ens. E. C. F. Beaumont, ttdnut. N T. 
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TDRLOOOHl, 

To Europe.— Aug. 29. 
llth N.I.t «U. *ec. and ' 

Snskmcstab., for health.-3fc Surg. W Clmt* 

Ba^. mutm:. 

for health.— 13. Lieut. John Bracken, 29th N.L» 
for health.— 27- Lieut. S. Mallock, corn* of end- 
neera, for health.— Assist. Surg. A. McK. Clark, 
attached to civil station oj^Moradabad, on pri* 
rate affkir*. — Oct. 3. CiBf James Roxburgh, 
•wth N.L (Junior assist. Ww * « to Governor- 
general north-eaat frontier), for health. 

To Van Diemen’* Land.— Aug. 30. Lieut. A. 
G b'Jj- Younghusband, 35th I'Ll., for eighteen 
monAt* for health ,vlA Mauritiu«).-Sept. 5. 
Awist. m O. Smith, for two yean, for health 
(viiSdfip of Malacca). 

Tmhritlu*.- Oct. 1. Ens A. Q. Hopper, 
2 ith N.L, for eighteen months, for health. 


SHIPPING. 

Arrivals in the River. 

Aco. 13. Cinq Freres, Ytier, from Marseilles 
ami Bourbon.— 19. Courier de St. Piene, Besquc, 
from Nantz ami Pondicherry -22. Joanna, Pat- 
tenon, from Greenock; ana Egyptian, Lilburn, 
from Bombay. — 23. Lion, Rich, from Boston 
(America). —25. Amiable Creole, Gerard, from 
Boirbon and Mauritius. — 2d Forth, Robinson, 
from China and Smga]H)re.— 31. Blakely, Jackson, 
from Livernpnl. — Sicpt. 1. Sultana, McGregor, 
and Oulnare, Bulley, both from Bombay ; Jean, 
Edwards, and Richard Bell, Wardle, both from 
Singapore; Argyle, McDonald, from Mauritius; 
ana Virginia, Welsh, from New York and Ba- 
tavia — 2. Erntnee, Gerard, from Mauritius and 
Masulipatam — 4. Pegasus, liowlett, from Syd- 
ney and Isle of France; Adnural Hogan, Trou- 
corn, from Bourbon; and Tummy, Littlefield, 
from Boston. — 8. Spartan, wells, fiom Liver- 
pool.— 7. David Bai day, Fewson, from Sunder* 
Imd, Torliay, Madeira, and Madras. — l). Dnmgnn, 
Mackenzie, from Mauritius, Pondicherry, and 
Madras. — II). Copernicus, May, from London, 
Ceylon, and Madras. — 11. Lady MeNaghtcn, 
Faith, from London and Madras; Cordelia, Wea- 
ver, from Greenock; and Courier de Row tern, 
Latrou, from Nantes and Madras.— 15. P lotntor, 
Butt.mshaw, fi 0111 London, ([ape, and Madras. — 
* , Ducom, from Bordeaux and Madnw; 





Hi. Endh,, Duw 

IM'l/m ill, from Mauritius and Covelong ; and 
ll.M.Snifehu/te, Hart, from Madras.— 17- Colling- 
ivoofl, Riley, from Liverpool and Mauritius.— 
2d. Peat l, Sanders, from Bristol and Mauritius; 
And Euphrasia, Audlbert. from Mauritius and 
Maho.— 2(>. Mary Ann Webb, Vincr, from Llver- 

S ool. — 27. Kyle, Fletcher, from London and 
(adras; and Jlrougham, Viles, from Die of 
France and Ceylon.— 28. Sanderson, Sage, from 
Newcastle; Asia, Biddle, from London, Madeira, 
and Madras; and Cornwall, Bell, from London, 
and Madras.— O ct. (1. Irma, Benard, from Havre 
de Grace.— 9. William Gray, Greene, from Bos- 
ton; and Dorchester, Garrick, from Newcastle 
and Cape — 11, Jumna, Pinder^from Liverpool ; 
Intrepid, Robinson, from ditto; Duke 0 / Lam-as- 
ter, Hargreaves, from ditto; and Nancy, from 
Bordeaux,— 12. General Gascoyne, Fisher, from 
Madras and Ennore.— lii. Duke of Buccleugh, 
Henning, from London and Madrai^-18. Fergus- 
son. Young, from London and Madras.— Royal 
Saxon, Renner, from Liverpool. 

Departures from Calcutta. 

Auo.20. Clorinda, Antram, for Mauritius; and 
1a Seine, Marie, for Havre de Grace.-21. Imo- 
gen, Richardson, for Mauritius and London ; and 
Vehcofere, Rowden, for Bourbon. — 22. Thetis. 
Boothby, for Madras. — 23. Nelson Hoist, Ball, 
for Mauritius. -25. Thomas D ougnll, Brown, for 
Mauritius; and Mackbar, Lancaster, for Jjpm- 
bay. —26. H.C. Ch. S. Larkms, Campbell, for 
Chlnv— S kpt. 1. Thalia, Biden, for Madras.— 
3. America, Eldndge, for New York.-4. Orontes, 
Canney, for London; Vrctnlre et Lise, Cartier, 
for Bourbon; and Courier de St. Pic, re, Braque, 
for ditto.— 5. Merope, Pollock, for Mauritius.— 
8. Gtntoo, Black, for Loudon.-ll. Roslyn Castle, 


Singapore and China.— 80. Pm e i of 

Creole, Gerard, tor Bourbon. — 96. J 
Johns, for Loudon.— 28. Cwrter it Bouroom, 
cro lx, for Bourbon. — Oct. S. Lady McNagklen, 
Faith, far Madras.— i. David Barclay, F«WW3n, 
for Madras ; IVmcesa Fictnria, Hart, fo» Lett* 
don; and Prince Uem-ge, Creed, for ditto.— 4. 
Mount Vernon, Whitney, for Boston (America) I 
Collin gumod, Rilev, for Mauritius ytfYorwtery 
Buttanshaw, for Madras; and HuA^iiU. far 
ditto. — 7. Joanna, Patterson, for GrMnotfc. — 
8 . Sistrtan, Webb, for Madras.— 15. Fanny, Ed- 
wards, for Madras.— 18. Mary Ann IPeM, Vincr, 
for Liverpool.— Blakely, Jackson, for Liverpool. 

Sailed from Saugor. * 

Aug. 30. H.C.S. Castle Huntly, JohmtOM, Ibr 
China.— S bpt. 3. H.C.S. Buckinghamshire, Shea, 
for China. 

Freight to London |()ct. 18).— Detid weight, £i. 
10 a. to.t‘3 per ton; light goods, .i‘4.10#. to £8. 
ditto ; l per cent, for bullion. 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AN1) 
DEATHS. ^ 

BIRTH*, 

Jun« 7. At Kyouk Phyoo, the lady of Lieut. 
Richard Lloyd, of a daughter. 

July 4. At Agra, the lady of Capt. J. L. Earl*, 
9th N.L, of a daughter. 

9. At Calcutta, Mrs. S. C«. Aviet, of a son. 

15. At bliowsing, Kishnagur, the lady of T. V. 
Newton, Esq., of a son. 

111. Mrs Jos. Black, of a daughter. 

17. At Dum Duin, the lady of Lieut. Cornish, 
Of a son. 

- At Mynpoorle, Mrs. Scott, of a daughter. 

111. At Calcutta, Mrs. J. Mollatt, of a son. 

— Mrs. Henry Smith, of a son, still born. 

24. At Calcutta, the lady of P. M. Wynch, 
Esq., of a son. 

28. The lady of llcv.J. Ilill, of ason. 

- Mrs. II. Cooke, of a daughter. 

30. At Ncemuih, the lady of ( apt. J. B. Hcar- 
sey, commanding 2d Local Horse, of a son. 

Aug. 3. At Dinapoor. Mrs. F. Smyth, of a son. 

4. At Cnwnporc, the lady of Alex. Clialn.cn, 
E^q., m.d , of a son. 

5. At Agra, the lady of Lieut, and Brev. ( apt. 
II. Havelock, H.M.’a Kith L.I., of a son. 

— At CaUutta, the lady of 1 . Durand, Esq., 
of N issendypore Factory, Jessore, of a daughter. 

- Mrs. Charles Waller, of a daughter. 

(!. Mrs. N. Alexander, of a daughter. 

7 At Futtehghur, the wife of Mr. Thomas 
Lambert, of ason. 

9 At Calcutta, Mr*. V. Reel, of a son. 

— Mrs. W. B. Carbery, of a daughter, 
in. Mrs. R. B. Richardson, of a daughter. 

12. At Mynpoorie, the lady of Lieut. Alston, 

^ N UUh^ of G. Rogers, Esq., 

Calcutta, "the lady of Capt. Thoinaa 
Bees, of the Lord Amherst, of a daughter. 

17. At Meerut, the lady of Ensign and Artj. 
Bristow, or a son. w 

pj. At Calcutta, the lady of ( apt. W. Bell, 

executive officer, of a daughter. 

20. At Calcutta, the lady of James Hills, Esq., 


IM A— . 

22. At Futtehghur, the wife of Mr. Joseph 

Morgan, of a daughter. 

— Mrs. J. Nash, of a daughter. 

23 At Calcutta, the lady of Capt^Meel, super- 
intendent of polhe, of a daughter. 

24. At Calcutta, the Udy of G. qQgudson, 

E ’2'AHl‘K*hf, h .'"'i« W. H. Belli, d.ll 

service, of a son. 

2.V Mr*. G. Nicholls, of a daughter. 

20. At Garden Reach, the lady of but Edward 
Ryan, of a ton. 

* • 



sot 


Rcptot.-Catcuttl 


m. AttMu. AeMjr^C^k'Uauatei m ; v 

lissjaasssBfe"*- ■* 


[M»Uh, 


K.l, at 8 datohier. 

* Me totimu I 


*Il At CMwtU, tbfrUdy o t a McFirlonj Esq., 
civil 'twrvfofc, -of 8801, 

-At NuwmW; the lady of Capt H. W. 
^“-w, ofmoto,. -r 

r Mn> F. J. Cftietfdl, of a ton. 

L 1. At CalciAt*, lh« lady of William F. 
_ moo, Esq , of a son. 

8. Mrs. Robert Campbell, of a daughter. 

3. At Delhi, the lady of Capt. Thomai Pol- 


tek, 4^fcrgt- N.I., of a son. 
- Mrs.^M. Heritaj 


eritage, of a daughter, 

4. 1w Calcutta, the lady of Win. Linton, Esq., 

« f turn. 

A At Calcutta, the Iwlyof J. Hadley D’Oyly, 
E*<J., of the H.C. service, of a son. 

' — ytt Jallasore, the lady of Thomas Campbell, 
Esq., of a son. 

— At Calcutta, the lady of Dr. Grafiam, of a 
daughter. 

— Mrs. J. Dessa, of a daughter. 

8. At Dlnapoie, the lady of J. Johnstone, Esq., 

M. u., suraeon 84th regt., of a daughter. 

— At Dacca, the lady of E. Ominanney, Esq., 
engineers, of a daughter 
7. At Chowringhee, the lady of J. Dougal, 
Esq., of a daughter. 

U. At Calcutta, the lulyof Capt- D. L. R it hard - 
son^pf a daughter. 

— At Cahutta, the lady of J. W. Macleod, 
Esq., of a son. 

3. At Almorah, the lady of Capt. ButunshaW, 
of a daughter, .till born. 

— At lUreilly, the lady of Capt. Wake, 44th 

N. I., of a daughter. 

11. At Uowdaugah Factory, the lady of J. B. 
Crauford, Esq., ot a son. 

Hi At Mlanabad, the lady of Lieut. Col. Geo. 
Moore, commanding .V>th N.I., of a son. 

IS. At Calcutta, the lady of Ens. Newbolt, 
Subf.asslst. i om. gen , of a son. 

—'Mrs. T. 1*. Whittenlierry, of a son. 

13. At llandah, the lady of Lieut. Harris, 7«th 
Mtfte, of a son. 

14 . At Calcutta, the lady of Robert Ince, Esq., 
of a son. 

15. At Seetaporc, tho lady of AasUl.-Surg. j. 
Dalrymple, of a son. 

ltt. At Dlnapore, the lady of Octavus Wray, 
Esq., surgeon European regt., of a daughter. 

— At Uaugundee, tho lady of Mr. Assist. Surg. 
Temple, of a daughter. 

17* Mrs. S. M. Gasper, of a son. 

1ft. At Cawnpore, the lady of Capt. George 
Hogarth, H.M.VJdth Foot, <>f a still-born chdd. 
— Mrs. John Jenkins, of a son. 

— At Duin Dum, the lady of Capt. Vanrenen, 
artillery, of a still-born child. 

— At Calcutta, Mrs. Lawler, of a son. 

SI. Mrs. Charles Jadowin, of a son. 

SS. At Dhurumherpore indigo factory, the lady 
ofM. j, Letnarchand, Esq., of a daughter. 

— At Calcutta, Mrs. A. McCulloin, of a son. 
84. At Jounpore, the Indy of G. F. Brown, Esq , 
civil atr vice, of a daughter. 

‘J3. Mrs. T. Ross, of a daughter (since dead). 

88. At Mynnoorie, the lady of Capt. A. G. 
Ward, fgjlh N.L, of a son. 

— At Calcutta, the ladv of N. J. Halhed, Esq., 
civil service, of a son. 

At Meerut, the lady of Lieut. F. It. Moore, 
52d N.L, of a daughter. 

8ft. At Burdwnn, the lady of the Hon. Robert 
Forbes, of a daughter. 

— At Calcutta, the lady of W. F. Clark, Esq., 
of a son. 

-At Calcutta, the lady of A. Muller, Esq., of 
a son. 

30. At Rain poro Baulenh, the lady of J. I owls, 
Esq., civil service, of a daughter. 

— At Minupnrc, the lady of Colin Lindsay, 
Esq., civil service, of a lUnghter. 

— Mrs. M. D. De Silva, of a son. 
fGch^^ Lucknow, Mrs. Anne Louisa Lightlo, 

8. At^rot William, the lulyof the late Capt. 

J. Vlncenl, H.M. tilth Laiuers, of a daughter. 

3. AtCaUutla, the lady of John Ty tier, Esq., 
of a daughter 

— AtBaetbhooni, the lady of F. Mlllctt, Esq., 
civil service, of a daughter. 


sape, m^jr of 


3. Mrv Mam Stely, of a tots. 

^n.HutCtyta| qT a daughter. 

*«M*iyof the tateCwt W. 

3. Mrt. fc’ J. CardoAt^ 6f a daughter. 

lady or J. Dougal, Esq., 

— Mrs. H. Bobonau, jun., of a daughter, v 
latent. At Cawnpore, the lady or CbdL IL 
Roberts, hone artillery, of a daughter. 

M jMk iAQEB. 

Aug. 10. At CalciiWt Lieut. Wlllkm Trltton, 
41st N.I., to Mary Anne, only daughter at the 
late Capt. James, Bengal army. 

15. At Cuttack, George Beecher, Esq., to Miss 
Eliza Sturrock. 

28. At Chlnsurah, George P. Vallan 
Madras N.L, to Harriette, fifth daugW 
late Sir George Garrett. 

211. At Muttra, Capt. Charles Cheape, minor of 
brigade, to Miss Caroline Eliza Harriot, dauirh. 
ter of Major Harriot, 5th L.C. 5 

S*wt. 2. At Ghazeepore, Lieut. J. J. Grant, 
H.M. 3Bth regt., to Sarah, fourth daughter of 
the late Archibald Golquhoun, Esq. 

3. At Calcutta, Mr. Charles Crichton, to Mary 
Anne, daughter of Christ. Johnson, Esq., C.S, 

„ — A t Calcutta, Mr. Andrew Culloden, to Miss 
Elizabeth Hunter. 

5. At Calcutta, Mr. S. Mcndham, to Ml* A. 
Cooper. 

6. At Cawnpore, Lieut. Vincent Eyre, artillery 
to Emily, only daughter of the late ('ol. Sir 
James Mouat, Bart., Bengal engineers. 

0. At Allyghur, Lieut. John Ersklne, 40th 
regt. N.I., son of the late Lord Kinncdder, one 
of the senators of the college of Justice in Scot- 
land, to Isabella, eldest daughter of Capt. M. 
A. Hunbury, of the same regiment. 

10. At ( nlcutte, W. Turner, Esn„ merchant, 
to Miss Louisa Maria Shearman, eldest daughter 
of the late W Shearman, Esq. 

— At Cahutta, John Muller, Esq., of the 
H.C. mint, to Saral^Iary Anne bhcarman, youn- 
gest daughter of •late W. shearman, Esq. 

-At Agra, Mr. lluhard Dalton, to Miss Sarah 
Hammond. 

11. At Calcutta. Lieut. D. Shaw, of the 54th regt. 
N.I., to Alicia, second daughter of S. H. Boileau, 
Esq., register In the department of native corres- 
pondence, late the Persian office. 

12. At Cahutta, Mr. John Edwin Clinger, to 

Miss Mary Smith. J 

18. At Mynmnslng. George Adams, Esq., civil 
service, to Miss Emelia Head, daughter if the 
late Capt. James Read, of the Bengal NjP 
— At Calcutta, Mr. John Theophilus Plomer, 
to Miss l aroline Phillips. 

17 ; At Chinsurah, Charles D. C. Adams, Esq., 
H.M. 18th regt., to Amelia Anne, youngest 
daughter of the late Sir George Garrett. 

18 At Calcutta, Charles Steer, Esq., of tho 
civil service, to MIbs Caroline Thompson. 

. — At Calcutta, Mr. Benjamin Snaythe, to Miss 
Isabella Ann Hailey. 

. 7. At I . ( ' a l r ! ,tt *’ *?r. Hen, 7 Thomas Mansell, 
to Miss Sophia Caroline French. 

lft. At Chhmirah, Lieut. Blair of the Bufft, to 
Miss Louisa KilUifc. 

"•At Fort ml I lam, Mr. William Cole*. to 
Miss Gawke. 

34. At Benares, Mr. W. Bryant, to Miss Cathe- 
rine Maria Morgan. 

30. At Cawnpore, George Poyntz Ricketts, Esq., 
or the lBt regt. Bengal L.C., to Kalwit Victoria, 
youngest daughter of the late Peter ftegbie, Esq. 

tvr. 5. At Cahutta, Mr. John Ridley, junior, 
to Miss Ann Elizabeth Scaly. 1 ' 

ft. At Calcutta, Mr. Robert Henry Scott, to Miss 
Teresa Keating. 

Hi. At Cahutta, Henry Augustus POulson, 
Esq., of Nundunpore, Khhnagur, mdigo-p lanf ter. 
to Miss Sarah Alien Dunn. 

At Calcutta, Mr. J. H. Itiedy, to Misa 
Charlotte W right, of Cossitollah. 


Juuf 22. At Cawnpore, the lady of John An- 
derson Greenway, Esq. 

July \. \t Calcutta, Mrs. ft. J. Sherburne. 

14. At Calcutta, Miss MuyMocarthur. 
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. • At Sea, Lieut. J. O. Sharpe, 24th 'N.L 
_ At I)lna pore, Mr. J, J. L» Emma*. ,v .* • s 

17. AtCalcutt*. M» C-Boy% 

Jy. At Calcutta, Mr. 


lunar. ■ -j .j;, 

Edward fctoyth. taq., of • 

til> " 


- At Calcutta, Mr. Ja*. Winter, agedW: ?. ,k V *1 
03. \t Calcutta, Mrs. Alex. Horsbttrgh. Mi*r.V„v ,th» v 

2*1. At AllaSbad.’. CajU. T. Marshall, artillery. _ At Calcutta. Mr. J«arpK.Amb**c, and 3“ 

15. At Cawnpore, Lieut. Colonel W. W. Davl 
Of the 3d regt. N.L 



4 uir. 3. At Calcutta, Master T. E. Spencer, 

5. At Calcutta, Mrs. M. Wright, aged 4a 

__ At Calcutta, Mrs. E. Lelth^jged 31. 

r,. At Calcutta, Mr. W. Mamflpgcd 40. 

<>. At Calcutta, Mr. O. Hall, Pfed 1!), 

i.5. At Calcutta, Delphlne, second daughter of 
a Le Franc, Esq., of Chandemagore. 

— At Cawnpore, Mr. W. H. Tolly, of the II.C, 
bthograpMB press, Calcutta, aged 28. 

Hi. At »Seals(On board the Kellie Cattle, East- 
lndiaDnan t .M*jbr George Bristow, brigade-major 
( >f H.M. JjnMn Bengal, aged »>9. 

17. At Banda, aged 4 years, Agnes Emily, second 
daughter, and Sophia Mary, wife of Montague 
Ainslie, Esq., of the Bengal mil service, aged 33. 

— Vt Calcutta, of fever, Mr. Edward Stuart, 
late an officer of the barque Agnex. 

HI. Madame Mane Laplace, aged 30. 

— \t Calcutta, the Rev. Fre Simao Caitono de 
Azavedo, aged 47. 

20. At Hyderabad, Sir William Rumbold, Bart., 
late a magistrate of Calcutta, lie was cut oft by 
apoplexy* and was found dead In his bed next 
morning, as though in a calm and wholesome 
sleep. 

— At Banda, Charlotte Augusta, wifeofVlfrcd 
William Begbie, Esn , of the Bengal civil sen ice. 

21, At Hansl, Ensign J. Gibb, of the 27th regt. 
Native Infantry. 

24. At Calcutta, Inconsequence of severe suffer- 
mgv endured on board the Lord Amhurtt during 
the awful hurricane of May last, Louisa Scott, 
wife of William Seton Charters, m.d., officiating 
j 1 residency surgeon. 

— At Cawnpore, in his 20th year, Lieut. Geo. 
Crofton. ILM. 10th Lancers, youngest son of the 
late \. Crofton, Esq,, of Roebuck Jtetle, county 
of Dublin. 

— At Calcutta, Miss Anne Maria Ward, daugh- 
ter of the late Mr. R. 1). Ward, county of Glou- 
icter, in her 29th year. 

25. At Calcutta, Mr. Edward Cripps, II.C. 
Marine, aged 30. 

26. At Calcutta, Mr. Richard Hedger, aged 29. 

27. U Monghyr, Mrs. Mary Chamberlain, relict 
of the late Rev J. Chamberlain. 

— At Delhi, Mr. Edwards, deputy-commissary 
of ordnance^n 

-- AtCalcWtt, Mr. Octavius Manson. 

— At Calcutta, Mr. G. II Pearson. 

29. At Chlnsurah, Charlotte Adehide, wife of 
I nut. J. W. P. Audain, ILM. 10th Foot, aged l/. 

— Colonel William H. Wood, commanding In 
Arracan. 

— At Calcutta, Mr. L. J. Joseph, aged 38. 

11. At Chandemagore, J. T. Martin, Esq., in- 
tbgo-planter, aged 09. 

II. At Calcutta, ('apt. Alexander Landalc, of 
the country service, aged 48. 

— At his father's residence, Garden Reach, 
Ceorge Chester, 1 so., jun., of ihe civ llservice 

— At Calcutta, Mr. Thus. Wells, «f. marine. 

— At Howrah, Mr. E. AV. Lowrie, aged 19. 

vpr. 1. At Cawnpore, of cholera, Ens-gn P. 

T. R. White, ILM. 31st regt., aged 26, second son 
of W. R. White, Esq., surgeon to ILM. 10th 
Lancers. 

2. At CalcuttftigCapt. Alfred Arabia, brigade- 
major at Barrackporc, aged 32. 

— Mrs, Charles Cornelius, sen,, aged GO. 

3. At Mustoorie, Lieut. James btephen, of the 
l'hh regt., Bengal N.L 

4. At Guttoul, Mrs. M. Matthews. 

r >. At Calcutta, Sarah Edwards, lady of Richard 
B.rd, Esq., attorney at law, aged 21. 

6. At Calcutta, Mrs. McCullock, aged 28. 

— Miss Caroline Ridley, aged 19. 

7. At Calcutta, Mr. L. M. Cantopher, late 
head-assistant hi the military -secretary’s office. 

9. Mr. Thos. Wakerell, II.C. marine, aged 34. 

— At Calcutta, Mr. Jacob D'Crus, aged 70. 

— At Calcutta, Mr. BcnJ. Balls, aged 17. 

1 . At Calcutta, Mrs. /. Morton, relict of the 
late W. Morten, Esq., of Ftittyghur, aged 41 

— At Calcutta, Mr. Joh&Osbom, aged 17. 
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At Patna, Lonisa, wife of the Rev. Wm, 
Start, and third daughter of Mr. Baron Gurney. 

— At Cawnpore, Mr. Geo. Blaney, aged Ms • 

— At Calcutta, Mr. C. Neville, aged 48, * 

— Mrs. J. Spence, Calcutta Hotel, aged 331 • - 

16. At Calcutta, Mons. J. L. Balnmlreau. 

— At Calcutta, Mr. P. G. Fruahard, of thf. 

steamer Rntcrjmsc, aged 28. . . 

17. At Calcutta, C. J. Sarkles, Esq. % 

— At Calcutta, Mis. Rche l'ermio, aged 31. 

18. At Rurdwan, Capt. John Wogan Patton, 

37th regt. N.L, executive officer of the division. 

— At Calcutta, Frederick Nepean, Esq., of 
the H.C. civil service, nged.19. 

19. At Bareilly, Lieut. Col. C. Frye, command- 
ing the 13th regt. N.L 

— At Calcutta, Mr. AVilllam Johnson of the 
sh'p Uulnare, aged .T'. 

2(1. At Calcutta, George Waddell, Esq., m.d., 
surgeon of artillery, aged 44. 

— \t Calcutta, William Fox, Esq,, aged 34. m * 

— At Calcutta, Anno, wife of the late Mr. Ed- 
ward Cripps II.C. nurine, aged 22. 

— At Howrah, Mr. George Reeves, ship-buil- 
der. aged 42. # 

21. Near Cawnpore, the Indy of Captain George 
Hogarth, of ILM. 2(>th regt. of Foot. 

— At Cawnpore, Lhut. E. Chambers, of ILM. 

44th Foot, ageu 26. 

— Miss Matia Hewethon, aged 12 years. c 

22. At Calcutta, Mr. Stephen Reid, iirch! 27- 

— At Calcutta, Mr. Wm. Thornton, aged 23. 

— At Calcutta, Mr. Edw. Mayer, agcxl 30, > 

23. At Calcutta, Capt. Joseph Hodges, aged J8. 

— At Calcutta, William Campbell, Esq., of ^ 

Sidney, merchant, aged 20. '* 

24 At Dalnaghur factory, Commercolly, J. O. 
Vciploegh, Esq., aged 46. 

25. At Lucknow, after a severe Illness of some 
weeks’ duration, ( apt. J. L). Herbert, of (ho 9tb 
regt. Bengal N.L, astronomer to his Majesty the 
King of (hide. 

— Mr. Mathew Samuel, aged 40. 

27. At ( aloutta, Capt. Edgar Edwards, com- 
mander of the brig ./ran, aged 36. 

— At Calcutta, Mr. Philip Lemondlne, branch 
pilot, aged 49. 

28. At Calcutta, Mrs. M. A. Thkell, lady of 
Lieut. Col. Tickell, e.n.. ot the Bengal engineers, 
aged 44 years. 

2*>. At Calcutta, Mary Elizabeth, wife of Mr. 

T. Ross, II.C. marine, aged 23. 

— At Calcutta, Mrs. Hose ^imon, aged 54. 

30. Mr. Peter Augier, armourer, aged 77 

Oct. 1. At Diamond Harbour, J. D. Scott, Esq. 
surgeon of the ship Asm. 

— At Caluitta, Mr. Alex. L. Pew, of theshlp 
C>»d' ha, aged 30. 

2. At Fort William, Mrs. A. l T re, aged 32. 

3. At Hooghly, Edward Melville Shearman, 

Esq., aged 2*3 years. 

5. At Calcutta, Mons. C. A. Vosso, aged 47. 

— At Calcutta, Albertina, rellitof the late Mr. 
Cornelius Cooper, merchant, aged 62. 

— At Calcutta, Mrs. Jane Ferris, aged 4ft. 

6. At Jmore, in his 35th year, R. H. Francis, 

Esq., surgeon of that station, thlrdjun of Chas. 
Frauen, Esq , of Bexley, Kent. V 

— Miss Eliealieth Rose Andrews, aged 14. 

— At Calcutta, Mr. 11. Pugh, aged 20. 

9. \t Calcutta, M. A. Malic knear, Esu., aged Ifk 

10. At Calcutta, Mrs. Aim Mills, widow of the 
late Capt John Mills, aged 65. 

— Mrs. Hannah Hammond, aged 51. 

— At Garden Reach, Walter Nisbet, Esq., of 

the civil service, aged 43. jtt 

— AtCalcutta, Capt. James Robert Oliver, VP 
of the H.(Vs naval service, aged 50. 

— AtCalcutta, Mr. H. Wakefield, aged 25. 

I/itely, at Hanour factory, in the district ot 

Jessore, Thomacfleap, Esq., Indigo planter. 

Death contradicted.— Lieut. Gen. Marley, com- 

T iant at Allahabad. 

(*Jfc * 




V0RDERS. 

' Smuctions. 

Fart St, Gtt > $<?, pept. 6, 1833.— Tlie 
Right Hoij. the Govern6r in Council has. 
"'^ieen pleased to discontinue the appoint- 
ment of stafF-officer to the depot of Euro- 
pean pensioners at Cuddalore from the 1st 
No^1833. 

^ Sfyl. 13. — The Right lion, the Gover- 
nor^ Council has been pleased to resolve 
Jhat the appointment of an officer to the 
charge of the out-pensioners of Chelsea 
* Hospital at Tripassore shall be disconti- 
nued, from the :$lst of December next, 
from which date they will he paid, a' for- 
morly, by the foit adjutant at Poona, 
■malice. 

MKDICAI. ArrKNDANCF, 

Fort St.i:,‘o> r, Oil. 11, 1833.— The 
R'gi’t Hon. the Governor in Council is 
pleased to direct, that at stations being the 
head-quarters of the staff’ of the regular 
divisions of the army, but at which there 
may be no garrison ‘ uigeon, the semoi regi- 
mental smgeon shall be entitled tolls. 100 
per mensem foi protissumul attendance on 
the division staff’; and at stations not be- 
ing regular divisions of the army, such as 
jScniudcrnbad, Jaulnali, and Nagpore, the 
senior regimental surgeon shall be allowed, 
for medical attendance on the staff’, Us 30 
per month, for a conveyance : head-money 
■will not be payable in addition to the al- 
lowances above authorised. 

2. The confirmation by bis Exc. the 
Commander-in-chief of the appointment 
by officers commanding divisions and 
forces of the said senioi medical officers to 
afford professional attendance on the staff’, 
will bo sufficient authority for the pay de- 
partment to issue the allowance in ques- 
tion, which will be payable from 1st 
instant. 

MOVEMENTS OT C0RI*S. 

Fort Sh George, Oct. II, 1833.— The 
following movements have been ordered • 
The 13th rogt. N I. to he embarked, 
the head-quai tm and six companies foi 
Penang, and two companies for Malacca. 

The 16th regt. N.I., when relieved by 
the 15th regt. N.I., to be stationed, on its 
return to the coast, at Palaveram. 

The 5m regt, N. I. to move from Pala- 
vcrain to Madras on the embarkation of 
the 15th regt. N. I. 

The 2pih regt. X.I., which is under 
orders to return to this const from Malacca, 
^o lie stationed at Palaveram. 

COURTS- MARTIAL. 

C-\rTS. MA(I,EOD AND ANDERSON. 
lit ad’ Quarters, Choultry Plain, Sept. 16, 
18J3. -Extracts Join tli*proceedInt« of 


-Madm. [Mnc*, 

a wneral f0prt-martia), held at Secunde 
” IW, P« 9th July 1333, and comb 
by adjournment till the 5th Aug 
7833: presided Lieut. Col. W. B. Sprv 
ST&fegt.N.I. 

Cilpt. Donald Maclcod, of the 4th L.C. 
late senior officer of the &ne regiment,’ 
ordered into arrest by the Ctf|»jitiander-in. 
chief, on the following charges^— . 

First Charge. — For having, at Secunde- 
rabad, on the 1st of July 1832, in a re- 
port sent in to the Military Board, made 
a false return of the saddlery ajod horse ap. 
pointments then and there in%slwiih the 
4th legt. of L.C. fc 

Second Clnugc.— For hav«^^flt the same 
place, on the 1st of Maich 1833*, in like 
manner, made a false return of the sad- 
dlery and horse appointments then and 
there in use with the same regiment. 

Third Charge. — For having, at the same 
place, on the 1st of April in the year last, 
mentioned, in like manner, made a false 
i ettirn of the saddlery and horse appoint- 
ments then and there in use with the same 
regiment. 

Upon which charges the court came to 

the following decision; 

Ful ling. — The court, upon the evidence 
before them, is of opinion — on the first 
charge, that the prisoner is guilty— on 
the second charge, that the prisoner is 
guilty— on the thiid charge, that the pri- 
soner is gmlty. 

Sen It iiW— The court having found the 
piisomr guilty, as above stated, doth sen- 
tence him, the said Capt. Donald Mac- 
leod, of the 4th regt. L.C., to he severely 
repiimnndcd. 

Remarks by the Court.— The court, 
with reference to the leniency of the pu- 
nishment adjudged the prisoner, deems it 
to he incumbent on it most respectfully to 
make known to his Exc. the Commander- 
in- chief the motives which have influenced 
it in pronouncing its award. 

First,' — 'llio offence specified in the 
chaiges docs not extend to that which 
cotnes under the provisions of sec. 5, ar- 
ticle 1, of the Articles of War, inasmuch 
as the prisoner is not accused of knowingly 
makings false return, the which circum- 
stance, according to all the law authorities 
to which the court has had access, must b? 
proven, directly or presumptively, before 
a priso^r can become amenable to the 
provisions of the said article. 

Second.— By general orders, staff offi- 
cers are held responsible for the correct- 
ness of all papers prepared by them, 
though at the .same time commanding offi- 
cers are not thereby exonerated from their 
most important and special duly of seeing 
that every man under them does bis duty 
faithfully and correctly ; and in the case 
of staff’ officers, that these use every en- 
deavour to make out with extreme care the 
papers which it is their respective duty to 
prepare ; and the commanding officer who 
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neglects to do so becomes guilty of th& 
offence of which the prisoner it actr "* 1 
t |,e which offence must therefore be i 
dered as coming under the provisions oT 
sec. ‘21, article ‘2, of the Articles of 

Lastly. — Jibe prisoner confesses that he 
did not exapine the returns mentioned in 
the charge*, or ascertain personally how 
far they were correct ; and that he coun- 
tersigned them, trusting implicitly to his 
siaff; and in thus neglecting his hounden 
duty consists, in the humble judgment of 
the court, ljps guilt; und it has therefore 
pronounced sentence accordingly. 

Head'rO.u., Madras, Aug. 24, 1833. 

The coitrWill reconsider its finding and 
sentence. 

If the court is of opinion that Capt. 
Macleod unknowingly signed false returns, 
ho is entitled to an acquittal upon the 
charges generally : for, to constitute crime, 
there must he both a will and an act ; and 
no man can legally be convicted upon any 
dial go whatsoever unless hu is found in- 
tentionally to have committed the criminal 
acts therein set forth. 

1’ievious however, to arriving at a 
judgment so entirely opposed to the evi- 
dence recorded, the court will weigh well 
the apparent impossibility that Cupt. Mae- 
leod, at the time of signing these returns, 
could have believed the saddlery of the 4th 
cavalry to have been complete ; more es- 
pecially in the instance of thc^urn of the 
1st April, where deficiencies to so great 
an extent had immediately before been 
brought to his knowledge by the proceed- 
ings of committees assembled on the nth 
and 23d of March, by the latter of which 
the transfer of so large a sum of money 
had been awarded ; and the court will fur- 
ther consider the extieme improbability 
that Capt. Macleod, being aware of the 
deficient stale of the saddlery, should have 
signed, without examination, returns, ac- 
cording to the tenor of which, the abstract 
for contract allowance was necoauly 
made out; or that, having unk non nigh/ 
signed a false return, he should not have 
ratified the mistake, and lefundcd the 
amount over-drawn, upon receimig the re- 
gulated allowance for ai tides Wt m cit\- 
tcncc. 

I cannot send back the<c proceedings 
for revision without nnirn.idvcjAing upon 
the dangerous #endeiuy of the*ncluding 
remarks appended to the sentence. Com- 
manding officers are responsible, in the 
strictest sense of the word, for the truth of 
all returns to which they affix their signa- 
ture; most especially so in the instance of 
returns of the nature in question, whole 
the quarter-master indeed prepares the do- 
cument) but where the commanding offi- 
cer alone is interested, that the saddles, for 
which he is paid by government, should 
appear on the face of the return to be 
complete and serviceable. Were the oh-- 
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tf forth ***** 
to the tmy, W^ hgimet^ rtaff office 
’arr responsible for ftturri* to ihe etmtrtiorn 
'Of commanding officers, and that a plea off 
ignorance, supported by t the mere ipse-' 
dint '6( the prisoner, tnay'avail against the 
% jn'tsumption of fraudulent intent when a^ 1 
false return is signed by an interested party * " 
then, indeed, might peculation flourish, 
and conviction, according to the provision 
of the articles of war, become impo*ble. 
(Signed) R, W. O'Cau.ac.h^, > 
Lieut. Gen. and Com.-in-chief. 
RcWfcd Finding. — The court having 
most maturely weighed and re-considered 
the whole of the evidence, with the re- 
marks of his Exc. the Commander-in- 
chief, is of opinion : — on the first charge, 
that the piisonci is guilty— .on the second 
charge, that the piisonor is guilty— on 
tlic third charge, that the ptisonei is 
guilty. 

Iieeiscd Sentence. — Tlio court having^*, 
found the pi isuner guilty, as above stated, > 
doth sentence him, the said Capt, Donald 
Macleod, of the 1th regt. L.C., to be se- 
verely repiimauded in such manner as Ids 
Exc. the Commander-in-chief may deem 
fit. 

Remarks by the Court. — The court 
most humbly and lespeclfully beg to state, 
that before piocccding to revise its finding 
and sentence, it endeavoured, to the best 
of its judgment, most seriously und atten- 
tively, to reconsider the whole of the re- 
corded evidence for and against the pri- 
soner, together with the remarks of Ids 
Exc. theCommandcr-in-chief thereon ; yet, 
in the conscientious discharge of its duty, it 
could not bring itself to convict the pri- 
soner of an offence of a much more grave 
natuic than that described in the charge, 
which only, in the humble opinion of the 
court, is that of gross neglect and care- 
lessness, the gravamen of the graver of- 
fence being omitted, namely, the word 
“ knowingly.” 

It is with great sorrow that the com t 
finds that the expressions in its rcinuiks on 
ils original finding and sentence, as re- 
gards the responsibility of commanding 
officers, should appear to have conveyed 
an idea which it never intended, as it con- 
ceived that in the words “ though at the 
same time commanding officers are not 
thereby exonerated from their most iinpor- 
taut duty, &e.” was implied responsi- 
bility referred to by his Exc., and which 
the court did not mean in any degree to 
relieve them, commanding officers, from. 
Disapproved, 

(Signed) 11. W. OTam.agjian, 
Lieut. Gen. and Coin. -in- cH*f. 

Cppt. Titos. Anderson, acting quarter- 
master of Uie’lth regt. L.C., ordered into 
arrest by Uie^poininander-iu-thief. 



m , RepiUr 

For h*Tlnj,it Svcuitotartbadj 
on the l5t<rfA^ill83^ft aTwort»«itin 
lo the MilHify Boan), mid* a W«e return 
6f the saddlery end horse appointments, 
then and there in use with the 4 th regt. 
•f L.C. 

Upon which charge die court came to 
the following decision : — 

Finding . — The court, upon the evidence 
before them, is of opinion — that the pri- 
soner is guilty of the charge. 

Sentence . — The court having found the 
prisoner guilty, as above staled, doth sen- 
tence him, the said Capt. ThomasAjder- 
son, of the 4th regt. L.C., to belHino- 
niahed by his Exc. the Commander-in. 
chief. 

Remarks by the Court. —The court con- 
siders it necessary to explain, that in taking 
upon itself to award a discietionary pu- 
nishment, it does not conceive that the 
offence specified in the charge extends to 
that which comes under the provisions of 
^irticlo 1, see. 5, of the ai tides of war, in- 
l asmuch as the prisoner is not accused of 
'knowingly making a false return; the 
which ciicumstance can alone, in the opi- 
nion of the court, render a prisoner amena- 
ble to the provisions of the article in ques- 
tion ; it therefore lias exercised its discre- 
tion in awarding punishment, considering 
the offence of which it has found the pri- 
soner guilty to be a neglect to the preju- 
dice of good order and military discipline. 

The court feels it a duty it owes to the 
prisoner, to state that it has found him 

? ;uilty of the fact of signing his name to a 
iilse return, but that it docs not wish it 
should lie considered that the slightest im- 
putation against his character can be as- 
sumed by bis having done so, as it consi- 
ders the act to have been perfectly inad- 
vertent on his part, but that he is neverthe- 
less not altogether blameless in having 
allowed any circumstance whatever to pre- 
vent his examining a paper submitted for 
his official signuluie, although, as has been 
most satisfactorily proved, such practice of 
neglect was pcifectly contrary to his usual 
habits. 

Disapproved, 

(Signed) R. W. 0 ’Cau.aohan, 
Lieut. Gen. and Coin.-in-chief. 
Remarks by the Commander-in- Chief. 
The proceedings upon the trials of Cap- 
tains Maclood and Andeison, of the 4th 
L.C., exhibit a pictuie of disorganisation, 
in the interior economy of that regiment, 
such as never, probably, before existed in 
noy corps of a regular army, and wlm.li, 
it is to be hoped, the experienced officer 
who lias been appointed to supersede Capt. 
Macleod in command will employ his best 
energies to rectify. Organized bodies are 
usually supposed to be bound togetlie^y 
a chain of responsibility, holdittgwh in- 
dividual answerable for his own dtsonkrs 


Maim* 

and oeg]ect% 'sad providing for the effi. 
Otent? disciplint of the inferior by the ni. 
I&rior, but in this instance, on the con. 
trary, the fuperior appears to have been in 
the'pM'ctfce of relieving himself from «H 
responsibility upon the shoulders of hn in. 
ferior, until the insignificant! of the per. 
son so burthened, rendered such responsi. 
bility equally immaterial to himself and 
useless to the public service. The com. 
manding officer openly avows, before the 
court, his habit of relying implicitly upoa 
the integrity of his staff, and signing, 
without examination , the papers presented 
by them, in a pecuniary matier T too , where 
hit own integrity, and not lW iktegrity of 
his staff‘d was at stake ; and the staff again 
represents himself as signing, in like 
manner, without examination, papers pre- 
sented by the quarter- master serjeant; 
who, himself, declares the saddle returns 
to be usually prepared and desjuitched by 
the gram conicopoly, who is then stated 
to be an “ infamous M character, and upon 
whom, so designated, the onus, most con. 
veniently for the other parties concerned, 
is finally made to rest. 

That officers who had so committed 
themselves should have sought to escape 
punishment by setting up a plea of igno- 
rance, —that they should have repre- 
sented themselves as having unknowingly 
signed the returns in question,— is perhaps 
not to be wQpdcrcd at ; but that the ma- 
jority of a court of fifteen officers, sworn 
to administer justice according to (he articles 
if war and their consciences, should have 
been found, deliberately and upon revi- 
sion, to sanction so inadmissible and dan- 
gerous a plea, and to arrive at a judgment 
equally opposed to the facts of the case and 
the well-being of the service, is indeed 
truly lamentable. 

Captains Maclood and Anderson are re- 
leased from ariest, and will return to their 
duty. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, &c. 

Sept. fi. J. M. Macleod, Esq., to be thud inem' 
tier of Board of Revenue 

G. J. Casamajor, Esq., to act as judge of budi 
amt 1'oujdflttt! Udalut. 

Daniel Knott, Esq., to be temporary member ol 
Board of Revenue, but to continue to officiate ns 
soc retary to government in revenue and judicial 
departments. 

J. C. Mrdfc Esq., to be register to Court ol 
Sudr and n^darce Udalut. 

R. A. Banneruun, Esq., to bo secretary to Board 
of Revenue. 

W. C. Ogihic, F.sq., to be sub-collector am 
joint magistrate of Salem. 

W. U. Arbuthnot, Esq., to bo temporary sub 
collector and joint magistrate of Vizagnpatam. 

T. Pycroft, Esq., to be head assistant to princi 
pal collector and magistrate of southern division 
of Arcot. 

13. C. Dumergue, Esq., to act as register ol 
Zillah Court of Rajahmundry. 

24. C. P. Brown, Esq., to act as judge and cri- 
minal judge of Rajahmundry. 

W . Dowdeswrll, Esq., to act as register to Zillah 
Court of ChuiglepuU 
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late rajah of Tanjore. 

W. Ashton, Esq., to act as a maglstratf on the 
Beach until further orders. 

Surg. H. S. Fleming, m.d., to he assay master. 

Ot-f 1. J. G. S. Bruere, Esq., to act a* 4 deputy 
secretary to government in military department 
during alisence of Mr. Conolly. 

4. K. D. Parker, Esq., to act as secretary to 
Marlu^oard until further orders. 


A. P.' Onslow, Esq., attained the rank of senior 
merchant t»» 26th Aug. 1833 — F. Anderson and P. 
B. smolfl|» Esqs., attained the rank of junior* 
merchantmen 30th Sept. 1083. 

Henry Wood, Patrick Irvine, and James Sihcr, 
F.sqrs., hate been admitted writers on tills esta- 
blishment. 

Obtained leave of abienec.—Sept. 24. W. Wilson, 
Emi , for six months, to Nellgherry Hills, for 
health. — Assist. Surveyor James Hors, for five 
months, to visit presidency, and to proceed to 
Mauritius on private affairs. 


ECCLESIASTICAL APPOINT- 
MENTS. 

Of. 1. The Rev. Vincent Shortland to be chap- 
lain at Till hmopoly.— The Rev. Poyr.tz Stewart 
to be ditto at Arcot.— The Hev. J. C. Street to be 
ditto at Cannaiiorc. — The Hev. W. Chester to be 
ditto at V izagapatam. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

F„i t St. George, Aug. 30, 11133. — Supermini. 
Lieut. F. B. Lys admitted on effort I vc strength of 
46lh N I., to compute iU establishment. 

Sept, li.— I.leut. F. Liardet. 14th N.I., to act as 
deputy assist, qu. mast. gen. in centre division of 
army, during absente of Capt. Ely oil sick cert., 
or until further orders. 

Lieut. G. A. Smith, 2<ith N.L, to lie adj. to that 
corps. 

I2fh N I. Ens. Thomas Austen to lie lleut., v. 
Coxe dec. ; date of com. 2.3d \ug. 1333. 

Cadets of Engineers H. H. Chapman and C. M. 
Elliott, and Cadet of Artillery Jas. Watt, ad- 
mitted on estab., and prom, to ud-licut. and ensign 
respectively. 

Hend-Qumte is, Sept. 3 and 6, 1333 -Cornet J. 
F. Hose to do duty with 7th L.C.; Ens. W . 11. 
Wapshare ditto with 1.1th N.I. , and Ens. James 
Watt ditto with 4th ditto. 

Sept. 7.— The following ttder confirmed : - 
Lieut. M'Cally to art as qu.HRst. and Inte-p. to 
211th N.E during absence of Lieut. Cralgic on other 
duty ; date 12th Nov. 18.32. 

S r ,,t. l<) —Surg. D. S. Young removed from 22d 
to 2>|th N.L, and Surg. F. jgdfrey (late proin.) 
posted to 22d do. Wr 

Surg. G. A. Hcrklots, m.d., to afford medical 
aid to 2d Nat. Vet. Bat., and to all details at W al- 
Ipjahbad. 

Lieut. Col. S. S Gummer removed from 45th to 
14th regt., and Lieut. Col. H. Hoss from latter to 
former regiment. 

SeiA. 11.— Assist. Surg. W. Griffith to do duty 
with H.M. 41.it regt. till further orders. 

Sent. 10.- Comet J S. Freshflcld, 1st, to do 
duty with 4lh L.C., and to act as qu. mast, until 
further orders. 

Sept. 111. —The following order confirmed:— 
Lieut. F. Burgoyne to act as adj. to horse brig*g| 
of artillery during absence of Lieut. Oalus on 
fuiL ; date 20th Aug. 1833. 


from lath Sept. 

Lieut J. Wilkinson, 44th N.L, to take charge 
of invalids, iic. about to be embarked for England 

on ship Elphtnstone. 

Set>t. 24.— Cadets of Artillery H. C. Wade and 
J. I). Scott, and Cadets of Infantry W. T. N|. 
colls, O. S. Mardell, and O. BUir, admitted on 
estab., and prom. to rank of 2d-lieut and enalgn 
respectively. 

Sept. 27.— Assist. Surg. J. G. Malcolmson to be 
secretary to Medical Board, v. Fleming 

L-C. Cornet L. F. Cottrell to be liout, r. 
H|i dec. ; date of com. 1 3th April 11133. 

Supernum. 2d-Lleut. J G. Bnlmuin admitted on 
effective strength of artillery, from 18th Sept. 
183.3, to complete estab. 

Assist. Surg. J. T. Bell to do duty uuder dcjiOt- 
surgeon at Poonamallec. 

35 th N.J. Ens. Fred. Gray to be lieut., v. Ure 
dec.; date of coin. 24th May 1083. 

Otf. 1 Infant/ y. Senior Lieut. Col. E. Edwards 

to lie colonel, v. Grant dec. ; date of com. 20th 
May 1!U3. 

I3fft N.l. Lieut, ('ol. Gilliert Waugh to lie cob, 
v. Sir John Maholm dec. ; date of com. iMlJdOjthr 
1833.—' Major Edw. Cadogan, from 33d regt., to DO 
lleut. col., m sue. to Waugh prom. ; date ofcdbin. 
30th May 1833. 

33d N.L Capt. James Glas to 1>c major, Lleut. 
Tlios. Chalon to be capt., and Ens. T. A. Jenkins 
to be lleut. ill sue. to Cadogan prom. ; date of 
com. 30th May 11131 .-Major Hu hard Crewe, from 
4flthregt., to lie lieut. col., v. Wight dec.; dat# 
of com. 31st May 1833. 

4 Orb N./. Capt. Win,' Murray to be major, 
Lieut. Robert Codrington to lie capt., and Ens. 
Augustus Bussell to be lieut,, in sue. to Crewe 
prom.; date of com. 81st May 18.11. 

(),t. 8.— 2d- Lieu ts. IE H. Chapman and C. M. 
Elliot app. to corps of sappers and miners. ^ 

Cadet of Infantry Robert Crowe admitted on 
estab , and prom, to ens gn. 

4<M N.l. Ens. D. W. Balfour to be lleut., v. 
Holmes dec. ; date of com. 2fiih Sept. 1833. 

1 ,f l.c. Lieut. Win. Walker to be capt., from 
Cth Nov. 1832, V. Jones retired. 

,'W L.C. Maj. F. L. Doveton to bo lieut. col., 
from 81st May 1838, v. Smith retired— Cant. T. 
K. Limond to lie major, Lieut. K. A. Langley to 
lie capt., and Cornet Lachlan Macquecn to be 
lieut., from 31 »t May 1833, in sue. to Doveton 
prom. 

Artillery. Capt. George Conran to be major, 1st- 
Lieut. T. R. (Jeils to be capt., and 2d- Lleut. (,. 
M. (lUimn to lx* Ist-lleut., from 1st May 1883, v. 
Harrison retired.— Supernum. 2d*Lieut. (Jest. Hut- 
ton to tic 2d-lieuU, from 10th Sept. 18.11, v. Moly- 
neaux dec. 

TMh N.l. Fns. Angus Paterson to be lleut., 
from 27th Dec. 1032, v. Edgnr dec. 

VMh N.l. Ens. George Forster to be lieut., from 
10th Jan. 1X33, v. Pnkermg dec. 

.Kl(A N.l. Lieut. (Brcv. (’apt ) \rth. Chisholm 
to be capt., from 8th April ItkiJ, v. Morison re- 
tired. 

Infantry. Lieut. Col. T. H. Smith to lx? col., 
from 15th June 1833, v. Bowser dec. 

WthN.l. Major S. Townsend to lie lleut. col., 
from 15th June 11131, In sue- to Smith protn— 
Capt. E. ('raster to be major, Lieut. John Deane 
to be capt., and Km. John Haljdn to be lieut., 
from 15th June 1833, In sue. to Townsend pmm. 

Supernum. Ideuts. J. F. Porter, of 1st L.C., 
and H. J. Willins, of 3Mh N.l., admittcsl on 
effective strength of their respective corps, to 
complete establishment. 

Or# 11 —Surg. John White to be staff surgeon 
with ’light field division of Hyderabad subsidiary 
force, v. Donaldson dec. 

Capt, G. W. Osbomc, H*h N.L, to bea dpputy 

judge Adv, general, v. Sprye. 
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A«bt. Site. Wm. Morthwr, to b« ; 
om 27«b Sept 1033, V. Donildwodec. . } , - 


from syihrsppt. 1833, 

jtesiB&c stassf 

Scott; with 3d bat. artillery— Ensign* W. T. Ni* 

* tholaa, with 36th N.l. i G. S. Mardell, with 5th’ 
d$.fan4D. Blalrjjwith 13th do. 

Oct. 10. - Ensiffc John Tupper and Robert 
’ Crowe to do duty, former with 30th N.I., and 
latter with 13th do., until further order*. 

The following removals, jiostings, and appoint- 
ment! ordered ‘.—Cavalry. Lieut. Col. P. Cameron, 
from 3d to 1st regt. ; Lieut. Col. F. L. Dovcton 
(late pfom.), to 3d regt.— Artillery. Maj. G. Con- 
ran (fate prom.) to horse brigade, anti to com- 
mend artillery with Nagpore subsidiary force; 
Capt. T. Biddle, from 1st to 3d hat., and to join 
haul-quarters— In/unO .'/• Col. (and Lieut. GMt 
A. Dyce, from 6th to 21st regt.; Col. (and 
Gen.) J. High ton, from 33d to 3d do.; Col. H. 
Durand, from 47th to 5th do. ; Col. W. Chapman, 
from 5th to 4"tli do.; Col. K. Edwards (late 
prom.) to 3(ith do.; Co). G. Waugh (do.) to.Tfcl 
do.; Col. T. II. Smith (do) tooth do.; Lieut. 
Col, H. Dowdier, from 7lh to .itlth do ; Lieut. 
Col. J. Napier, from .jtlth to 6th do. ; J.ieut. ( ol. 

E. Cadog.m (late prom.) to 48th do.; Liuif. I'oJ. 

It. Crewe (do.) to Kith do.; Lieut. Col. S. Towns- 
end (do.) to "th do. 

'flie follow mg removals and postings unde In 
Wdfcal tli partment Snrgs. J. While, lmm 1st 
bdtt, ahilloi y to 27th N.l. ; .1. Smith, lmm 25ih 
N.f/td' 1st bat. artilliry; W'. Geddes, I’miu Ma- 
drBs^Eiir. regt. to Jatli N.l ; W. A. llughts, fmm 
27tliN.L to Madr.ts Fur. regt. ; J. Blown (late 
prom, to 1st N. I.; W. Mtirliiner, m.d. (do) to 
26th N.L— Assist. Surgs. C. J. Cowie, from loth 
to 34th L.L; (’. C. Linton, fmm doing duty with 

H. M, 57th regt., to 2?th N.L; G. M. Watson, 
from doing duty with ll.M. 45th regt., to Madras 
European regt. 

Returned to dutv, from Europe.— Kept 6. Assist. 
S'urg. John Mutfarhuul. — Maj. Win. Pltkering, 
5<!th N.L— ('apt. John Jaune, ilth N.L— Capt. W. 

II. Smith, 15lh N.L— Unit. It. I). Anmtiong, 
23d N.L— Lieut. It. B. Dickinson, 4nth N.I.-lo. 
Surg. James Smith.— Assist. Surg. James Wood- 
' fortle. — 24. Maj. Henry Smith, 1st N I — 27 . 

I. ieut. Edw. Down, nth L.C.— Lieut. It. Mitt hell, 
fith N.L— Lieut, (its*. Fietse, 12th N.l— Ass.st. 
Surg. J. T. Dell.— tut. 6. En*. John Tupper, of 
infantry. 

Rumination.— Lieut. G. A, Smith, 26th N.l , 
having passed the prevribcd examination in the 
IlnnlooslaiMe language, is deemed by the Com- 
mander in-thief entitled to the rewaul authorised 
by the lion, the Court ot Dirutois. 

Off] It’iktiiuiip Finitl. — In t unit ([lienee of the 
deaths ot Maj. Gin. Sir John M iliolm, ( ol. Akx. 
Grant, and Lieut. Gen. w. T. Bowser, (lie tollow- 
mg addition to the list ot ollitcrs entitled to oil- 
tetkonmgs is authorlsid: — Col. W. C. Erast r, 
half-shaie, fmm 2(ith May 1IU t—Coloncl* Aug. 
Andrews ami ( has. MM, rod, e.uli hall -shaic. troni 
.tilth May UCITf — Coloiu Is It. H. \ atis and 4n- 
Hinny Monin, cadi halt share, tmiu 15th June 

im 
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To Europe.— Sept. 10. Lieut. Col. w. S. Glim- 
mer, 46th N.L, for health —1... Lieut. John Dou- 
glas, 1st N.L, for health (to embmk tiom wistem 
coast). — Fils. Thoinns Austen, 12lli N I., for 
hc.dtli (ditto).— Comet St. \. Pitthci, F »th Lt., 
Tor health. — \ssist. surg. J. HoiKien, for one 
year (tocmlmrk fmm westernmost)— 17. Capt.J, 
Mwaitncy, 1st Nat. Yet. Bat — ('apt. John '1 inker, 
C. E. V.' Bat -I lent. 11. Nott, 1'lth N.L. lor 
lioaltb.— 27 . Surg. Win. Bannister, IJth N.L, for 
health.— Ott. Jt* surg. J. Kidnnontl, J4th L.I , 
for health (to embaik from western toast'.— Surg. 
W.Geddis, Madras European regt. — 1 lent. \V. 
Hollis, .loth N.L, for health— Fn«. (.. F Walker, 
211th N.L, for health.— 11. Capt.J. Keu. Madras 
European legt —Capt. G. Hutton, Jjd N I., for 
health.— Lieut. T. Slurp, 4.td N.L, tor health. 

To Sou.— Sept. 17 . Lieut. W. A. Orr, lumc W 
tiller), until 1st Dei. Rut, for health,. . > 1 
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* % IT Arrival*. sL 

9, Kyle, f^tcher, from Lntt L , 

■ from a cruUe, 


§**#»» Ardfie, from Rangoon. - ia. il 
Harrier, . Vaaal, from a cruiie— 15 . H.M Jc, 
rotor, Lambert, from Trincomallee.-irt. RuT 
W Hamley, from Penang.-2t). Cwit vatM\ 
from Lgndon; Donna Carmelita, Grav fi’ 
Mauritius; and Clement, Malvosm, from Jw 
deaux and Pondicherry— 21. Mia, Diddle CL* 
London, and Madeira— 23. Antoinette, B a ,!w 
from Pondicherry; and AHa, Stead, from Mu’ 
Wale*— 24. Dorothea, Burges, from Batavia. ' 
30. Research, Ogilvie, from Calcutta and Manul? 
natam— O ct. 2. Duke of Rvcdeugh, Hemiiop 
from London — 3. Royal Saxon, Bcnn^#Rnm 
Liverpool and Colombo; and W'amV/fsibne 
from New South Wales— 5. Fergiutpn, Yamur’ 
from London— 8. Lanriais, 

John Adam, Roche, from London^® S]m 0 n’» 
Bay; and IVoodtaik, Tozer, from MfliiJmein— 

12. Egyptian, Lilburn, from Caluitii ; 
Emmie, Gerard, from Mauritius and Calcutta,— 

13. II.M.S. lmoncne, Blackwood, fiotn N.S. 
Wales and Batavia, Hath, Hughes, fmm Cal* 
mtta; and H.M s. Melinite, Hart, from Bengal 
(with treasure). 

Departures. 

S'ktt. 2. Copern! 1 10 ,, M ly, for Calcutta.— 8, 
Pniteefni, Buttansliaw, for Cali utta ; and J, 'Emile, 
Duroin, for ditto— 14. (.tman, Smith, for Co- 
lombo— 15. hide, Fletcher, tor Cahutt.i.- I'l, 
II.M.S II ’olj, llanile), on .1 irul/e— 21. Upton- 
stone, Miok, for Cape and London; and Luwnil 
Lmui/ne, Fuller, for Eiinore— 22. Donna Cm no. 
htn, ( 1 r . 1 y , for Kmioie; and Asm, Biddle, for 
Cab utta— 28. (omwnll, Bill, tor Calcutta— 24. 
Antoinette, B inlet, for Mauntnis— Lt>. Thetis, 
Bwithliy, for Bengal; anti lhiothen, Burges, for 
Coimga— ()< t. 5. thing ? », Ardlie, for Arrticaii; 
ami H nri wr, Hone, fur Ennore— 6, Royal Sn ton, 
Benner, for Ennore and ('alt utta; and Asia, 
Stead, tor Calcutta.— 8. Duhi of Run leu gh, Hun- 
luil'f, tor C.iliutla; and Reseauh, Ogilvie for Eli- 
mire— 14. Royal IVtlltam, Inland, lor London. 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS, 

duneW. On the passage from England, on lxnrd. 
the Ronal Hr Hum, the lady of Capt. Lauiie, tltli 
N I , of a daughter. 

Ki. At sea, on l ward the Acorn, the lady of 
Liiut. Fulur, of aitillerv, ot a son simedead.) 

.life. 2. At Anantapixir, the Inly of A. 1‘. Ons- 
low, Fm| , 1 iv 1 ] sen.te, of .1 son. 

17. At Bangaloie, Mis James, of a sou. 

28. At Kamptee, the lady ol I.ent. ( lias, Nut- 
ting, Madrasi mop. ugt., of a son, 

.‘to. At Bangalore, Mrs. J. F. Miller, of a son. 

S'jit 1. At Cudd.ip.ili, the lady of Lieut, ami 
Adj. George Marshall, 17th N I., of a son. 

— At Mangaloie, the lady of John Templcmaii 
Maule, Esq , of „ ■•oil. 

<». At VuindciAlutl, (lie lady of Lieut. (,. It. 
M.itktu/ie, Doth N I., of a son, 

— Mr-. John Bild^ibetk, ot a d.uighttr. 

FI. At Uoyapooiwi, Mis. Caist.ms, of a son. 
13. At Poona mallet*, the lad) ot W Btauilmnip, 
E.ij., essist.-Miig. H.C.S., of a daughter. 

l'>. At Masulipr.tam, the Inly of Capt. J. W. 
Hauling, 14th N.I.juf a son. 

— At Clin acole,flB lady of Capt. J. Campbell, 
41st N.L, of a tlaugmtT. 

-'At Madia*, Mrs. Hart, of a son. 

20. Mrs. C. F. Moss, of a son. 

2(. At ( aim more, the lady of Lieut. E. Den* 
man, aitdliry, of a daughter. 

24. At Kamptee, tile lady of Capt. J. U. Barnett, 
7th N.L, of a daughter. 

2(k At PerambiHir, the lady of Lieut. Kenny, 
Kith N.I., of a daughter. 

A*. The lady of Claudius Augustus Kerr, Esq., 
at ting mil. assist, mm gen., of a daughter, 
or. 3. At Madras, Mrs. J. '1 horpe, of a son. 

^ s MARKUPS. 

15. At Madras, the Rev. John Mmth, of 
the Luidou Missionary bouety, to Chailotte, 
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•‘S'aTJmw, Augo»tu»nl 

Ph ArJlt artillery.’ to Fam 


li E*Jo CKUwkk, 


"gw. 2. At *■ ' — 

M f j wuSSJjb- A. tbrifeM.. tifigl, 
VJ * “ vounaat (laughter of Thomas Oaha, 
t0 ?9 vm' Eng first-judge of the provincial 
gj'rt of appeal Mid circuit of the centre ^vision. 

DEATHS. H 

All „ $. \t Madras, J. M. Penman, Esq., late 

S S p6 In cam r> * at ^J aufnahf Lieut. Robert Tay- 
bangalore. Kns. Hugh Marsh, doing 

dl ‘>il AUtbl^iwram^Mr. Jacob Pascal, aged (W. 
it. At V^Jpatam, Jane, wife of Mr. R. A. 

F, ^ BS °a%At e p<'ndLcherry ) Capt. A. Colin, of 
the bark Antoini tte. 

— At ttaiahmundry, F. A. Robson, Esq., act- 
ine-mdue and n iminai-judge of that /.lllah. 

u. At ('hitt(H)r, J. Blanshurd, Esq., of the 
Madras civil service. 

_ \t Condapilly, Mr. (late Ensign) C. S. A. 
Waite, ol the pension establishment. 

12. \t St. ThonuS Capt. Thomas Abell, of 
II. M. <>2d regt. of Foot. 

— At Boyapet, Master Lucius Van Bucrle. 
lit. At Bolarum, neaT llydr.ilud, Assist. Surg. 
S. \V. Lyster, ot the Madias establishment, and 
surgeon of the 6th regt. Ni/im’s infantry. 

— At Masulip.tlam, 2d-Lieul W.M. Molyneux, 
of the artilleiy. 

20, At Courtalluin, Elizabeth, wife of Lieut, 
and Adj. F. A. Hud, bth regt. N.L 
— In camp at Kumptco, Kns. J. W. Clarke, of 
the Madras European regt. 

■22. At Bangalore, Kns. (I. Ncwlaml, doing duty 
with the bth reut. N.l. 
uigah 
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2d. At M.uigai 
regt. N.l. 


Lieut. Peter Holmes, of the 

4oth regt. " 

2". In camp at Jaulnah, Surg. Das :<l Donald- 
son, of the medual establishment. 

Or/. 2. \t Tiuhinopoly, of dysentry, Fns. Ar- 
thur W. Biaba/en, of H.M. Hth regt , aged 22. 

.”). At Hnyapooram, of cholera, George Thomas, 
aged lit, only son of the late Lieut. Thomas 
Young, of H.M. 1st Ceylon regt. 

7. At Madras, alter child-birth, Mrs. t liarlottc 
Ilart, aged 24. 

— At Madras, of spasmodic cholera, Charlotte 
Anne, wife of Mr. James Illrkon, aged Hi. 

10. At Palavcr.un, Lieut. Col. J. M. Coombs, 
of the loth regt. N.L 

lit, \t Bellary, Capt. J. \V. Brockman, of H.M. 
fifth regt. of Foot. 

hitch/. At Sea, Lieut, C. Pickering, of the 41Rh 
regt- N.l. 


. . t- - tojQwt goverm^nt,’ our 
Rteptipn wav tbM not ImljMwWinn, 
bat mediefil aui ahouia be {ur&abedW t 
the m*n’ of that presidency.* We did 
titit contemplate, nor do we see any ne- 
cessity for a separate medical, or barrack * 
establishment, on the Ne*lgherr$ri«if 
under the control and management of 
your government. 

*' 25- Oiir desire therefore is, that all 
the servants of your government may 
be withdrawn from the NeelgherruM# and 
that the buildings erected under your 
authority may be made over to the olft* 
of the Madras government, and that 
Bombay servants frequenting the 
Neelgeerries for the benefit of their, 
health, may report their ai rival to the 
Madras officer commanding on the lulls, 
whose duty it will be to see that they 
receive the same accommodations and 
attendance, and on the same terms, as 
aie supplied to thescivauts of his own 
establishment.” (m »„ 

In conloimity with the preceding Of- ' 
ders, the 0.0 dated the 2.1 MuylTO 
is reseimkd, and the public Imildifftjs, 
furniture, &e. belonging to this govern- 
ment, at the Neclgiierry Hills, will be 
ti ansfci ro*! to the Madias authorities by 
Surg. Cj leu on the 1st Nov. next, on 
which date that ollim’s appointment is 
to cease, and he will hold himself at the 
disposal ot Ills E\c. the Commander-in- 
chief. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, &c. 

Tnntoi ml Dcj/aitnimt, 

Sept. 2i’». Mr. VV. J. Hunter to be supernumerary 
assistant to rolled or of Huinagcrce. 

at. 1. Mr. W. Fscomlie to lie acting third as- 
sistant to principal collector of P(X)iia, durmflkib- 
tencc of Mr. G. Malcolm. 

Ohtamed leave nf ahtemr. — ^ept JO. Mr. Geo, 
Malcolm, for one year, to t ape of Good Hond. 
for health —Oct. 2. Rev. S. Payne, for mx months, 
to Neelghcrrv Hills. 


iiomlmy. 

GOVERNMENT ORDER. 

ESTABLISHMENT ON TH#t NFII.GHf.lUtV 
HILLS. 

Bombay Castle, Sept. 12, 1833. — 'I lie 
Right lion, the Governor in Council is 
pleased to publish, for^neral informa- 
tion, the following extract of a letter 
from the Hon the Court of Directors, 
under date the 10th April 1833. 

“ Para. 24-. When in our letter in this 
department, dated 20th March 1830, we 
directed that ‘ whatever buildings or 
other accommodations which might be 
furnished for officers, civil or military, 
frequenting the Neelghcrry Hills for the 
benefit of their liealtliTshould be supplied 
by the Madras government, the expend 


MIL I I ARY APPOINTMENT, Ac. 

Hnmhny Cast If. S rpt.27 . IH.IJ.-1H/) N.L I-leut. 
J. \Y hllmorc to be adj., v. Davie* resigned app. i 
date 17th Sept. 1U.TJ. 


FUR COLT. 118. 

To Kumpe.— Sept. ?7. Lieut. U. Crorier, 2filh 
N.L, on private aflalra. 

To Sea. — Sept. ‘to. Kns.C. A. Morris, 2l)th Ben- 
gal N.I., for one year, for health. 


SHIPPING. 

Arrival*. ♦* 

0<t. 7- F.hmt, King, fiom Glaxgow and Ma- 
deira.— 9. Glimwr, Lindsay, from London. 

Depart to et. 

Oct. 1. tendon, Pickering, for London? and 
Calcutta, Grundy, for ditto.— 12. } ladder t/leld, 
Noakw, for Liverpool 
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f iH* Home Ink&i&enft* [Mm*; 

paid thgb«knc*,and tlmtjn tioat between himand a banking-houie, of 

‘ xparf tftotfijtothe Oue at all. whjclfSee& IHm aWl the^espottfent* his 

f Prorinetal Court could have aofewhre partagi|f under the following 
luumieu Wuse of the original books 'circumstances : fwp Sing wasmalik or re- 
upon tfpevW of the decree, #is not ne- 
<9#rojt0 determine; but it is clear, from 
*.the Regulation VI. of 1793, see. xvi. that 
the court of Sudder Dewanny Adawlut 
might have used the evidence to be sup- 
plied by the original books; but it did 
not do so ; nor did it ascertain that the 
sug) mentioned in the balunce due, sub- 
ject to the objections, was a balance due 
without objection, but affirmed the de- 
cree as it originally stood. Their ldftl- 
ships are, therefore, of opinion, that the 
decree must be reversed, and that the 
court of Sudder Dewanny Adawlut must 
proceed to ascertain what, if anything, is 
really due from the defendant to the plain- 
tiff, having regard to the objections no- 
ticed by the arbitrators.” ** 

, . February 10 th. 

^4j$f<rccr and otheis, Appellants ; Flow- 
* om* Respondent —This was an appeal 
from the Supreme Court at Calcutta, in a 
question as to the piopcrty of two ships, 
the Fraser and the strgyle, and whether 
they are liable to seizure under a writ of 
execution, sued out by the appellant 
against Sandy, Mercer, and Martin ; they 
had been previously trailed rod by Sandy. 

Beckett, and Co. (afterwards Meiceraml 
Co.) to Mackintosh and Co., and the 
sheriff (the respondent), with their indem- 
nity, released the ships from execution. 

The appellants brought an action against 
the sheriff, who, however, obtained the 
judgment of the comt. The questions 
on appeal were, whether Sandy, Mercer, 
riNH Co., of the firm of Men er and Co., had 
ever legally transferred (heir interests in 
the ships to Sandy, Hcekett, and Co , and 
— whether those parties had legally trans- 
^ferred their interest to Mackintosh and 
Co., prior to the appellant’s writ. 

After the case had been argued, when 
it appeared that the question had become 
rather a question ot costs than of pro- 
perty, 

Their lordships suggested an arrange- 
ment, when it was agreed that there 
should lie a sfet processus, which leaves 
the parties in the same situation as at first, 
each paying his own costs. 

February 1 1 th. 

BabooVhruk Sing (son of Hoop Sing, dec ), 

Appellant; Deny Ptrsad ( son of Seda 
Bam, Sahoo, dec.)* Respondent — This 
Was an appeal from the Sudder Dewanny 
Adawlut at Calcutta, affirming a decree 
of the Provincial Court of Benares, inf* 
suit to recover a sum of 1,11,598 rupees 
(half principal arid luilf interest), alleged 


mrndar of four pergunnaha in the province 
of Benares, out of the revenuesfttf'igbich 
certain annual payments were due to the 
rajahs Benares. These payments lie 
was in the habit of making through the 
medium of native bankers, who adviuiced 
money, on account of Roop Sing, in dis- 
charge of these instalments, by giving the 
gqgernment collector a dukhila, 
taking, So pay a sum due<^ 
on a day named. Soobi 
in partnership with his 
Doss, as bankers, at Beni 
general agent and mokhtar 
and the monies paid and received on his 
amount went through the banking-house 
of Soohunslal and Miithra Doss. Prior 
to 1799, Mooteeehund, a banker of Be- 
nares, was employed by Roop Sing to 
advance monies and give dakhilas : at the 
end of tlmt year, when their dealings were 
closed, a balance of 4-7,762 rupees was 
due from Roop Sing to Mooteeehund. 
In 1*00, the daldnla transactions, in re*- 
spect to the pergunnahs, were transferred 
to the house ot Seeta Ram, which ptid 
this balance, and continued to advance 
and receive monies on account of llitf* 
pergiinnalis ; and nt tlu* close of tfteir 
accounts theie was a balance due to the 
house of Sccta Ram of 55,799 rupees. 

Roop Sing died at the end of 1799 or 
in 1800, leaving his son, the appellant, 
an infant of tender years, entitled to the 
peigimnahs. Sceta Ram died in 1807, 
ami Soohumlal in 1810 or 1811. 

In 18P4 the original suit was instituted 
by the respondent in the Provincial Court, 
against the Hppellunt, then just of age, to 
recover the bctoie-mcntioned balance, 
and interest to an equal amount. The 
appellant pleaded lapse of time (more 
than twelve years) as a bur to the suit 
(under Regulations 111. of 1793 and 
VII. of 1795), and also relied upon the 
iiccoimts-cuirent, as showing that no ba- 
luncc was, in fact, justly due. 

Iul817, theProvineial Court, overruling 
the objection as to lapse of time, liecause 
the appellant was a minor at the death of 
his father, decreed the claim of the respon- 
dent. The giipeU&nt appealed from This 
decree to the Sudder Dewanny Adawlut, 
which, after directing further evidence to 
be taken,, in 1821 affirmed the death of 
the Provincial Court, with costs against 
the appellant. 

The present appeal is founded on the 
following reasons . — namely, that the re- 
spondent’s demand is not established by 
evidence; tin^the delay of the suit till 
l»y the respondent to he due to him from the death of fjflobmislul, and other circom- 
the estate of Roop Sing, the appelkntw stances, raise a presumption against the 
lather, iu resQy^o certain money tran#ac- demand ; that the claim, if actually valid, 
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been put upon two points ; first, the merits 
of the Case ; secondly, upon the law. The 
point of law, taken upon the original ap- 
peal, that the demand of the plaintiff did 
not fall within the time limited, has been 
given tip as a matter of law ; hut tlu* delay 
which occured before the commencement 
of thejtyiit has been insisted upon as «n 
iigredjiMit MJbe merits of the case; and 
0 look at this case without 
^attended with a considc- 
r" suspicion. Still, upon the 

a Provincial Court, as well as the 

court of Sudder Dcwanuy Adawlut, hav- 
ing had the evidence before them that ap» 
pears upon these papers, have come to the 
conclusion, in point of fact, that the de- 
mand of the plaintiff has been satisfactorily 
established. Now, the question does not 
rest upon the written accounts, hut there is 
parol testimony, by which the demand of 
the plaintiff is, in some material points, 
supported. The court of Sudder Dewanny 
Adawlut proceed, not simply upon the 
books of the plaintiff himself, but upon a 
comparison of these books with the books 
of Soobunslal, and also with the hooks of 
Mootechund , and it appears, also, that 
the hooks of the treasurer of the rajah of 
Benares were ulso examined, to see how 
fur they correspond ; and, therefore, an op- 
portumty was afforded of lookinginto all 
those hooks, to see if they made out that 
these were fair tiansactions. Now, taking 
the account as it appears in the books of 
the plaintiff; the result of the debtor and 
d editor account, supposing it to be fa.r, 
brings out the balance claimed in this suit. 
In corroboration of this nr count, indepen- 
dent of ns agreement with the other ac- 
counts, there are certain circumstances de- 
posed to in the parol evidence, that all very 
materially tend to corroborate the case, 
notwithstanding the suspicion excited, and 
the delay in bunging forward the trans- 
action. The obligation, on the part of the 
appellant, is to account for these sums, or 
ratlier the principal sum, that, in order to 
IMy that sum, be produced 20;000 dollars 
and 49,000 rupees, and that he gave the 
dollars to a person who wafthe agent of 
Hoop Sing to sell, that their produce and 
the rupees should be paid into thetieasury 
of the rajah of Benares, amounting to 
47,762 rupees. That tliat sum was paid 
•n appears from the accounts of the trea- 
sury ; but was it paid in by Soobunslal, 
agent of Hoop Sing, be being the cre- 
ditor of Roop Sing ; or was it paid in by 
SeeU Ham, he being the creditor of Hoop 
Sing ? This appears to belfce substantial 
question between the parlies. That the 
plaintiff furnished that money in dollars 


the raj. »li, that there, were account* be- 
tween them, and that the dakhilas ■’Were 
made on the part of tin, house of Seeta 
Hum, and the rAjah is answerable for those 
llien it is alleged, that it in fact has bem 
paid off. \V e have upon that subject Urn 
evidence, in addition to that before life 
Provincial Court, of Srcekisheh Doss; and 
no flonbt, he does take upon himself to say) 

looking ut the rchU it of lllvse accountH (h J t 

the debt has been paid off. But is thatf* 
evidence of facts, or is it not a commentary 
upon the accounts laid before him, from 
which he draws the inference? This evi- 
dence, as well as all the accounts and parol 
evidence, warkiid before the court of S 
der Dewanny Adawlut. I am not 
pared to say that there moy not lie doj 
and suspicions ; but the court of Su«u«r 
Dewanny Adawlut, after having examined 
all the accounts and the evidence, came 
to the same conclusion a» the Provincial 
Court, and w*; ought to say that we can see 
clearly theie was some point in which the 
court was wrong, hefoie we can reverse Km 
decree. I heir lordships we of opinion 
that they cannot see any clear distinct 
point, upon the merit,, upon which they 
can say that the decision of the court im 
wiong ; because, alter examining all the 
evidence, they have come to that con- 
clusion, and their loidslups see nothing to 
induce them to icverse it. Their opinion, 
therefore is, that the decree ol the Court of 
Sudder Dewanny Adanlut should he a# 
iii tiled, as far as regaitJs the principal and 
interest deciecd to he due to the plaintiff 
in the suit; hut without the costs of the 
appeal to the Sudder Devvjnny, and with- * 
out the costs of the present appeal. 


Iitija Bow Vencatn Niladry Row, Ap- 
pellant; hnowjaonty Soottah and Rama- 
noth, Respondents. The appellant is ze- 
inmdar of Pittapoor, d 1 st net Ita|ainuudry, 
zillali IWuMiliputam ; It.iiriuniali is the 
appellant’s eldest wile, and the other re- 
spondent, Knoogoonty.Soonah, is her eldest 
uterine brother. r l he latter was appointed 
by the appellant manager of his zemin* 
dary, and became indebted to him for mo- 
nies collected. The appellant demanded 
an account, when Enuogoonty Sooriah 
and the other respondent (between w hom 
and the appellant differences had arisen^ 

» ;re alleged to have committed the act? 

•ich is the subject of the present appeal. 
The appellant filed a plaint in the Pro- 
vincial Court of the Northern Division of 
Masulipalam, in May 1819, wherein he 
aueged, that the respondents, in concert, 
in February lSitLcarrieiL^aiHv fmm 1,s- 
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_ jewels, to the I daemon fn tbtlProvinttal.£a«rt, and 
vaiu%bff<Nf Itct of rupees Mid upwards, “ kri&tr th*t ther^Pere twootlw witoeese* 
pettant, Mo refrained Whom he had ‘ 


belonging to the appellant, 

%ptn pmployhjig any measures to prevent 
k, oplv caueirtg mpectable people to wit- 
nest the act. Amongst the property taken 
tffwf was the appellant’s seal, which was 
yaturnedt hot the other articles were de- 
tained; and this suit was brought to recover 
them* The respondent denied the charge, 
vtA alleged that the appellant withheld 

S jT belonging to Uumaninh The 
rial Court, in August 1822, consi- 
dering the charge a fictitious one, no iv 
•uitoU the plaintiff, and decreed him to 
pay costs. The Sudder Dewanny Adnvv- 
)ut, at Madras,, in 1821, affirmed this de- 
cree with costs, aud rejected a petition 
for a review ol its decree. A 
^The appellant sought a tMrval of the 
jginent against him on the grounds, that 
^evidence adduced by him substan- 
tial his ea*e, and that, supposing his 
Allegations not fully proved, the respon- 
dents’ evidence is still more inconclusive, 
and that the presumption being in the 
appellant’s favour, lie ought to have had 
•tiw benefit ol certain evidence rejected by 
the Sudder Dewnnny Adavvlut. 

The Might Hon. T. Er shine delivered 
^odgment, 'IT »o question raised in this 
case appears to he one entuely of fact, 
depending, not upon inferences to Ik* 
drawn from circumstances, upon which 
the judgment of men may vary, and from 
which a person at a distance may draw n 
differed^ conclusion from the person who 
hears tlw cause, but it is a question de- 
pending upon the testimony ot witnesses 
W|»on facts to which they positively de- 
pose. The plaintiff sought to icemer pro- 
perty which, he said, was abstracted by 
the defendants; he called nine wit- 
nesses (o prove the case, some ot w hom 
actually asserted that they saw each indi- 
vidual mtiele cm ried away by the defend- 
ants themselves. Other witnesses were 
culled for the defendants, who positively 
swore that they saw the defendants go 
•way, and that they did not carry away 
with them the things they were charged 
with carrying away. The whole question 
•rust depend upon the credit given to 
ffiese witnesses, tlie known character of 
them; witnesses, and the mode in which 
they gave their testimony. Upon these 
circumstances, & tribunal sitting at a 
distance contort be so competent to (Io- 
dide a* thu tribunal who heard the evi- 
dence and savn the witnesses. Now, lum 
the provincial judge, who must lie takW 
to have hail these circumstances in his 
view, gave no credit to tlie witnesses who 
deposed t» tlie part of the plaiutiff, and 
gave credit to tile witnesses ou the port 
of tlj* ^m ^.11 the am ww 



hod ridt examined, and be night 
hare stated this to the Court of Appeal ; 
but the case, though long dependhig; wat 
left ah originally proposed to the Provia- 
vmci|d Court. The circumutwiett are 
very eitmordinary, and it to difficult t* 
come to a satisfactory conclusion a M way 
or the other ; but that is a reason wftythi* 
court shonld be cautious of disturbing the 
judgment given by the < 
where the party now a gj_ 
party upon w hom tlie 0 fflK|d pit 
and who has failed to makeMfc 
the satisfaction of those who>3 
eide. On these points, their lordships aw 
0 opinion, they ought not to disturb the 
judgment given below. Tlie judgment; 
therefore, will be affirmed with costa. 

By an arrangement with the parties, it 
U’as agreed that tlie judgment should be 
affirmed without costs. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

niiNA-ritAnK. 

On the 17fli February, pursuant to an 
advertisement, a meeting was held »t 
the City of London Tavern, the offset 
of wbidi was to receive the report of 
the committee appointed itt a meeting 
held on the 2d of January last. Mr. J» 
Horsley I*al met* took the chair ami 
proceeded to address the meeting. 

As soon as tlie alterations mode by 
the government in the affairs of the ted 
trade generally became known, the mer- 
chants of London expected to have found 
some regulations made, by which they 
would have been enabled to lake 
the place of the East- India Company, 
as regarded that trade, and when tin; 
matter was first agitated, all means then 
in the power of the merchants were 
made use of to obtain from the Board 
ot Control some determination in favour 
of that object; but all those efforts irere 
at that time ineffectual. The period 
wns then f$st approaching when all the 
mercantile operations should be com- 
menced. Imt the trade was, notwithstand- 
ing, still kept in the dark as to. this 
most important branch of the newt tai*. 
lotion ; they were led to expect thfiif’tiiey 
would receive the necessary information, 
but no such information came. The eon- 
sequence was, that on the 2d of January 
last about VO or .‘10 or the most influential 
persons concerned in tlmt branch of Com- 
merce were called upon to form n com- 
mittee, which they accordingly did, that 
committee being desired to take the 
earliest possible means of bringing the 
government to a determination on those 
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would late effected tfeir 


to eildreee ijJieiM*l*e» ggjc,— V .«**? 



1. The uh^Kieid of tfflpeormoue stack'-WEarl Grey end lord Althm,8ftt flie 
of tea m the possession of tfte East-. blame, if anj^did Wot rest with ttfe Mgjjer 

I ldia Company, witliout the regulation A — ‘ - 1 ' “ “ 

of which question it would be impossible 
for any merchants to embark in compe- 
tition upon any fair and equitable terms. 

2. The better arrangement of tire scale 
of duties on tea fixed upon under the late 
act of the legislature, to act upon which 
with any regularity or fairness was impos- 
sible, |(nd w hi ch, in fact, opened tjre door 
for the coial byon of frauds, and for the 
encouragemj^ffa the illicit trader. 

3. M»<j Won of vital importance to 
the tflNVKjruiz., the duties imposed by 
the Order in Council on goods in the port 
of Canton, the operation of which, unle^ 
under better arrangement, would be W 
prejudicial to the interests of the trade, 
that it was quite monstrous that they 
should ever have been proposed, and by 
which the trade would be exposed to 
such difficulties that they would never 
have been able to have gone on, or that 
they must have been obliged to open a 
new ontport. 

4. Wliat is the intention of the F.ast- 
India Company as to advances on tea- 
cargoes and India cargoes, looking at the 
prawn t state of the exchange ami of their 
charter— a matter which* if notpiopcily 
settled, would effect such an alteration in 
the exchange and pi ices as to prove (lor 
a time at least) most deti oriental, ruinous, 
and destructive to the commerce of India, 
already attected by the state of ci edit in 
Bengal, and more so by the state of the 
remittances of the Company to this 
country. 

5. Whether the limits of the poit of 
Canton were to Ik? considered as sufii- 
ciently defined simply by the letter fiom 
the Board of Control to Lloyd's. 

And G. Whether the commissioners 
appointed for the port oi Canton are to 
have authority elsewhere — a matter of 
the importance of which the House of 
Commons could not huve been made 
properly aware. 

Those were the points to which the 
committee were to draw the attention 
of the government, and he (the Chairman) 
need hardly say how important they were 
tq the interests of the trade, at the same 
ti«Kj that Ue could not help referring to 
tire foot that those interested hud been 
kept in tlte dark upon them troni July to 
February. He was not aware that an 
instance Of such negligence, on the part 
of ft government, had ever occurcd before, 
on an occasion where such important 
interests were at stake ; and lie believed 
that nothing but a direct application to 
the premier; which was as last resorted 


department of the govermpent, . „ 

soon as Unit direct application to them-* 
selves was made, those minister* ^vc * 
to the question their most prompt an# 
decided attention. His object in impu- 
ting blame at all was with reference to 
the prejudicial effect which delay had 
occasioned to the vast quantity of East- 
India shipping now in the docks, three 
parts of which might have been emp^yefl,. 
if the necessary infoimation had heerf* 
delivered to the applicants for it liefore. 

He must also in justice observe how 
very much they were indebted to the " 
Chairman and Deputy- Chairman of the 
India Company for their mteiference with 
the Iiouid ^Control in endeavouring to 
procuring tWinformation required. :<*> 
report of the committee, giving the d$ph * 
siou of the government on all the iiboW* 
questions, woilltEnow he read to thWnjf , “ 
and he hud only one more observation to 
make upou it — ns to the proposal to 
alter the scale of duties on tea fixed by 
the late act of pailiament. Upon that 
point the government hod not decided' 
in compliance with the desire of the com- 
mittee. The reason stated by them for 
that non-compliance was, that it wa* 
dcsuable that the lower classes should 
he enabled to purchase the lower-priced 
tea cheaper in proportion than that pur- 
chased by the higher classes. He (Mr. 
Buhner), however, thought Jtoat tho 
government were under adcluslw in that 
supposition, for he thought that in fact 
us much of that description of tea w-ns nflt 
consumed us the government seemed 
to suppose. 

The report was then read After de- » 
tailing facts, the substance of which wan 
given in the opening address of th* Chair- 
man, it concluded us follows, with the 
decision of the Government upon the six 
questions submitted that determination 
having been communicated by Earl Grey 
on the 13th February 

“ 1. Tliat the East- India Company 
will give instructions to their agents in 
China, ami to their Governments in India, 
piesuming no unforseen impediment* to 
arise from the state of the Indian finanew, 
to make advances upon the cargoes to be 
shipped in India and Chma for this country 
in the course of the pflraent year, under 
certain regulations, whieb m»y he seen 

4 1 the Secretary’s Office, at the East- India 
louse, such advances fertile year 1834 
being limited to about the Bum of 
£ 1 .000,000 or 11,200.000 sterling a 
moiety of which will be applicable to the 
shipments from Chum. The Committe* 



* 
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were fofther informed, th»V Mature years, 
the amount of the 4 ftdj*t£e*wBl probably ^ 
fie comriderably Increas^ * v v 'f 

“ Tfiat the rates of exchange for mils*, 
taken in India and China will he fixed at 
the time of making the advances at the 
rates .then current. 

. ‘ftiftat parties wishing to avail them- 
yelves of the opportunity of fixing the 
fates of exchange upon the commence- 
ment of their operations in til s country 
may take advantage of the East- India 
^mpany’s offer to draw direct from 
^omjon upon their Government at Cal- 
cutta. 

“ 2. That the East- India Company 
will limit their sales of Tea in 1835 to 
10,000,000 of pounds, unless the market 
value should, during that year, exceed the 
proposed upset pi ices now advertised for 
the sale in June next; m which case, they 
reserve to themselves the ijjlt to put up 
. fc^sule, at such upset priced any further 
jgunntity which they may deem to be ex- 

, - jJ. That his ISIajdlty’s Government 

will not at present make any alteration in 
the proposed scale or mode for collecting 
the duties upon tea alter the 2kh of April 
next. 

4. That his Majesty's minister* 
will recommend to parliament to with* 
draw the duties proposed to be levied by 
by the late Orders in Council upon the 
British trade and shipping in the port of 
Canton, provided the East- India Com- 
pany will c incur in defraying one-thud 
of the charge for maintaining the consulate 
estaldM^ent ftt that port. 

“ Tnfoommittcc have further to report, 
that they were informed, at their inter- 
view with In*- Majesty’s ministers on the 
7th inst. , that the construction of Govern- 
ment, as to the limits of the poit at Can- 
ton, was in conformity with the letter ud- 
dies'-ed to the chan man jot Llojd’s— • 
wi:. vypjbln the Horen Tigris ; and that 
the President of the Board ot Control 
would give any more formal assurance to 
that t fleet which the merchants might 


only to tuggeat, that be paid 

at the/imepf making their ahipments of 
the $ffenW sor&of t m nt CantonJrorti 
, the difficulty wdtth may, Qtfflg$l*e exist, 
on the part of the revenue officer* in tliis 
country, in assessing the duties Upon the 
respective kinds, the difference in duty 
between Bohea and Congou being 8 <1. per 
lb., and between Congou and Souchong 
10<£ per lb. The committee .would re- 
commend, if it be practicable, to obtain at 
Canton certificates, attested by the consu- 
late, of the respective sorts when qtypped, 
which,, though not conclusive e Venice, 
will be the best proof wbjd^can t* ad- 
duced Sn case of disput<rj|jj^li<> ^sess- 
ment of the duties in this |Kn, 

“ Having thus fulfilled dPr^of the 
principal objects of tlicir appointment, 
j|e committee have only further to 
suggest, that they may be permitted, on 
behalf of the importer* of India and 
China produce, to consider whether any 
and wlmt mode should be adopted for 
continuing hereafter that principle of 
periodical public sales which has so long 
continued through the East- India Com- 
pany, with advantage to the buyers as 
well as sellers, and with benefit to the 
port ot London. It will, at the same 
time, be an object with the committee, in 
* taking this matter into their consideraf|pn, 
to endeavour to establish an uniformity in 
the weight, notes, and warrants to be 
issued by all the public docks in London, 
tlicieby fiffoiding the greatest security in 
the sales, and giving every practicable 
facility to the tiansler of the property 
which the documents may repiescnt.” 

The Chairman then added one con- 
cluding obsei Nation, —that it was the wish 
of this committee, should they continue 
their labours, to concert measures which 
should make London hereafter the great 
port lor eastern produce, as it lias always 
hitherto been ; and, without standing 
pledged to any particular method, they 
would he happy to receive suggestions for 
the fmtherai.ee of that object. 


require. 

“ It was further stated to the committee, 
at the same interview, that the commis- 
sioners at Canton had no' authority to 
extend the exercise of their powers to any 
oBier port in China than Canton, without 
jWvious declaration to that effect in the 
London G turtle , and that the com- 
missioners would take no cognizance of 
any rlearunfe* of ships and cargoes for 
the United Kingdom fiom any other part 
of the Chinese empire than the port oL 
Canton. ^ 1 

“ In submitting the foregoing infor- 
mation for the guidance of the merchant* 
in conducting their commercial operations 
with lndftknd China, the committee buve 


NEW REGULATIONS UFSPECTING THE 

"Tea tbauk. 

Tire Secretary of the Court of Direc- 
tors, in a reply to a represention of ft 
Committee of Dealers in Tea, setting 
forth that the tea trade are experiencing 
very serious inconvenience and Injury, 
from the continued uncertainty In which 
they are kept as to the precise wejv* of 
his Majesty’s government, rcsp0c<f§ the 
scale of duties which is to be subitituCed 
for the present duty on tea, and «l*o M 
to the plan which it is the intention of 
government to propose for the future regu- 
lation of the Lust- India Cotm)|Ry*t sales 


1 

1 
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„ ot il the tvhole af their stock i« <H*pc*ed etroek our at the June xle. ,nM2Wu-d 
uf, states:-- * v - V“* it'a*«input',ut.ttheSe«erahCTOT 

!•» CMrt ftrectaf.me W acquaint. -O^emher be offered *Ttbe 

you, tJiat He-inforraflttoit'irt'their posses-' is same prices, and not be put up at a re- 
gion l*»ds thefo to Conclude tfiat it is not duced price ; the only exception to \Vhich 


the contemplation of his Majesty’s 
government to recommend to parliament 
to suspend or vary the duties upon tea, 
which, by the act of the last session (3 and 
4 William IV. cap. 101), are to take place 
from and after the 22d April. 

“ I am farther to acquaint you, that the 
Court, 'to concurrence with the Board of 
Corrfinfeaionprs for the Affairs of India, 
have adopted^ following arrangements 
in respect: tjjApe quantities of tea to he 
offered f qgjjj^ and the upset prices, rir. : 

It is th^Rurt’s intention to put up to 
sale nine millions of pounds of tea (in- 
cluding the private trade of the condb 
manders and officers of the Company s 
ships) in the month of June ensuing ; the 
Company’s tea in such sale will not be 
put up, us hitherto, at rates calculated upon 
the exact prune cost and charges of the 
tea, but that the different species of 
teas, and the principal grades m those 
species, will be offered for sale at rates 
from 20 to 2.5 per cent, lower than the 
average price which the like species and 
grades of Company’s tea have produced 
at t|e four quarterly sales ot the year 
J8.TJ.* 

“ Tt is also the intention of the Court to 
put up the like quantify of nine millions 
of pounds ot tea in the month of Sep- 
tember, and at the same prices as the 


rate will be, that single chests or parcels . 
of small amount may be put up to sale at 
such prices as the Court shall deemSe- " 
dient. ~ . 

“ The like course will be adopted in 
respect of any of the Company’s tea**' 
which may be refused at the September- 
sale and put up in December. 

11 I mu also to acquaint you, that, as to 
ft postponement ot the approaching salo t 
from the 3d to the 17th March could not 
fuil to produce groat inconvenience, both 
to the Company mid to the trade, tho 
Court decline to adopt that course, but 
they will be ready to extend the prompt 
ot the Deceiver sale from the 28th I’ehru- 
ary to 1 Ithwpch to such persons ns may 
desire it ; aim although it lias been ejH* 
tonmry upon occasions of such postpone, , 
incut to churge the pin tics with infcAflt,’ 
the Com t will hr this instance dispense 
with such charge. 

“ And, lastly, in respect to receiving 
back any parcels of tea which the buyers 
may wist) to return upon the Company, 
it Bp pears to the Court that this species, 
of relief, which was justly and properly 
granted upon the stock in hand in 1?84, 
when the duties were at once reduced 
fiom a high to u moderate duty, does not 
appeal to be called for on the picscnt 
oeeitMon.” 


sale in June. 

“And the Court will follow the like 
course, both ns to quantity and price, loi 
the sale in December. 

“The Court desiie it to be distinctly 
understood, that if any ot the Company’s 
tea shall be refused by the buyers, and 


* The following are the prices at which the 
Company’s teas are to be put up 

g. d. 

Bohea, Canton at 1 !i per lb. 

Bo. Fokien 1 5 do. 

Congou, No. 1, lowest grade 1 7 do. 

No. 2 1 0 do. 

No. .'1 1 11 do. 

No. 4 2 0 do. 

No. 5 *’ 2 2 do. 

Campoi 1 a do. 

Souchong, No. 1, lowest grade . . • • 111 do. 

No. 2 2 6 do. 

No. 3 3 2 do. 

Twanluy, No. 1, lowest grade ... . 1 H do. 

No. 2 1 10 do. 

Hyson Skin, No. 1, lowest grade 1 U do. 

No. 2 1 10 do. 

torf.3 2 2 do. 

Hyson, No, 1, lowest grade 2 6 do. 

No.* 2 !» do. 

No. 3 3 4 do. 

No. 4 3 I) do. 

N<p»$ 4 I do. 


IIIS MAJESTY'S KOIICESI^TIIE 
EAST. 

raoMonoNs and ciianciks. 

With L. Dntfft. (in [longal). Cornet W. Wilmer 
to be lieut. v. Vincent, de<. '11 April .11) ; Cornet 
S, (i. l'urdon, from h. p. l!Hh I.. Drags, lobe cor- 
net, v. Wilmer (31 JBn. 34). dSt' 

2 d Foot (at Bombay). Kns. fJ. K. Cuyler to ho 
lieut., v. Hobinson, npp. adj. ; Lieut. Oliver Ito- 
bnifton to be adj., v. Moore, npp. qu.-inasU ami 
Lieut. Ja>. Moore to lie qii.-mast., v. Jenkins, dec. 
(all 27 May 3J) ; Cadet T. A. Nixon to be ens., v. 
Cuyler (14 Feb. 34). 

3<1 Foot (In Bengal). II. 1*. Chamtierlain to Ijo 
ens., by purdt., v. Chatteiton, app. to 35th regt. 
(14 Feb. 34). 

6th Foot (at Bombay). Ens. Frauds I)>ke, fro^ 
1st. W. 1. regt., to be ens., v. Lord, dec. (24 Jan. 
34) , Ens. Fred. Bristow to lie lieut., v. Knight, 
dec. (0 May 33) ; Ens. Coo. front h. p. 

34th K., to been*., v. Bristow (31 JW. 34). 

0th Foot (at Mauritius). EnsJfchA*. Hnuf to lie 
*gt. by purch., v. Fyler, proijw*«d AleX-Cooke 
wWlc ens. by purch., v. 1 1 Ind (both 7 Felt. 34). 

2 6ih Foot (m Bengal). Capt. Wm. Caine, from 
41»t F.. to lie i apt., v. Knee, whoexih. (27 Oct. 
33) ; l.ienL .Fas. Plggott to tie rapt., v, JI'Latrhlr, 
dec.! Ens. J. D. G. Tulloch to bcH»», v. Pig- 
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Horn IUaJMg*»cc. 


lAv$rpooU*?, U Ft* tit, 
> thM tat OaLTat Cow«u- 
fta»lengP5^|« f pt^ 

, Portland — 7 . t(cfyja, t X 
Oth Nov, ; at firirta!.— 
Batavia 15th Oct.; off l! 



from Bata, 
'«*> Vaughan, 
Wi Dec.; off 
Maurltiui 
•U, from 


Cobb, from Singapore 4th dcLKjpff Penttocc.-I 
a Afrii-an, Hammond, from MauritiuiSpth o« . 
at Bri*toh-l0. Victor, Phillip*, f W m Mauntiw 
llith Nov. ; at Bristol.— 11. Oafcffe^rundy, from 
Bombay 2d Oct.; at LlverpodL— la, Shephtrd 
Livcsey, from Maurltiui llth Nov.; at Grave! 
*enrt.— 13. Francis, Kirk us, from Miurittui loth 
Nov.} off Margate.— 13. FJphmstone, Short, from 
Madraa 21st Sept., and Cape 5th Dec ^ibtkan 
Carew/ from Mauritius 19th Oct., and Cq& 30 th 
Nov. ; and Lord Strangfiird, Brovyi, fto^dauri- 
Uus 1st Nov. ; all at DeaL-gnyfo, Bate, from 
Batavia; at Cowe*.-l«. KomMM^ds, from 
Batavia Oth Oct ; off the Wight Pr 0( . 

tor, Terry, from Ceylon 23d Sept., Mauritius 25th 


Lit,, 


goUtuACmiUiBtm tabete,r. TvL 

forfl (*1114^94). rf r "'" ", * 

am foot {iff Ban gal), Cloietobeltet. 

v. Bullen, dec. (29 May 33); gns. Wm. Robinson, 
from h. p. 8 th regt, to be eni., v. Close jJ4 Feb. 

34). 

41#fFW fat Madras). Capt. Richard Price, 
fhjpi 98th F., tube capt., v. Caine, who exch. (27 
pet 33). 

,* 4!ith Foot (at Madras). Ens. Basil Gray to be 
> Heut, v. Armstrong prom, in 55th F. ; and E 111 .J. 

P. Coffin, from h. p. Royal Staff Corps, to be ens., 

▼. Gray (both 31 Jan. 34) ; Bobert Spring to be ens., 
by purch., v. Coffin, who retires (14 Feb. 34). 

48th Foot (at Madras). Lieut. -Col. S. Brock, 
v from 55th F., to be licut.-rol., v. Schoeddc, who 
exch. (30 March 33) ; Maj. John Singleton, from 
(ffidregt, to be maj., v. Cramer, who exch. (18 
May 33) ; Capt. John O'Grady, from (lid regt., to 
be capt., v. Bower, who exch. (8 June .’13). 

49#/< Foot (In Bengal). Lieut. J. R. Hart, from . n .... .. „ 

h. p. 92d regt., to be HeuL. v. Deacon, atm. to 19th ltf f '* H l . ^ 1 ' at Gravesend.— 19 . 

Wftwn, Rowlandson, from Mauritius 28th Oct.; at 
Deal.— 20 . Onyx, Chambers, from Mauritiua 1 st 
Nov.; off the Wight.— 21 . Venus, Harne, from 
Batavia 14th Oct. ; offthe Wight.— 22 . Bahamian, 
Pearce, from Bengal 13th Aug., and Mauritius With 
Nov.; at Lherpool — 23. Huddersfield, N oaken, 
from Bombay 12th Oct. ; at Liverpool— 24. H.C.S. 
Scaleby Castle, Hillman, from China 25th Oct.; 
and Hebe, Currie, from Singapore llth Nov.; 
both at Deal — 24. Jumna, Plndcr, from Bengal 
Kith Nov. ; .u Liverjwol (having made the passage 
out and home In e‘ght months and two day*). 
Departures. 

Jan. 25. Bengal, Ritchie, for Bengal® from 
Greenock.— 2)1. William Turner, Leitch, for Bom- 
bay ; from Greenock.— 2 ‘b He io.it> U, Yates, for 
Cape and Madras , and Claudhie, Walker, for 
ditto; both from Portsmouth —*1 Courier, Pal- 
mer, for Cape mid Algoa Bay; from Deal.-Fsn. 
1. Wtnsialei, Fisher, for Bengal; from Liverpool. 
—5. Askew, for Bengal ; Jlbjuis, McKie, 

for Uomlwy ; Elizabeth Moure, Moore, for Balfti la 
and Singapore, City of Aljrrdeen, Munro, for .Sin- 
gapore and China, and Fiunkhtni, Edwards, for 
Mauritius; all from Liverpool. -C. Majesttr, Law- 
son, for Bombay; and Ciauta, Dunn, for Cape 
and \lgoa Bay, both from Liverpool 0 . Cleve- 

land, Morley, for Bombay; and C hilt, Nixon, for 
\.I). Land; both from Deal. — (}. llobarts, Wake, 
for Madras and Bengal ; and Datvson, Dawson, for 
Singapore, Manilla, and China ; from Portsmouth. 
— (». Dm kaifii Id, Riddell, for V. D. Land and N. 
S. Wales; from Cowes.— 7 . Duke of Roxburghe , 
Petrie, for Bombay; Red Rover, Chrystto, for 
V. D. Land and N. S. Wales; Numa, Baker, for 
N. S. Walas (with convicts); Dryade, Heard, for 
ditto; Ste i frgtt, Baker, for ditto; and Neptune, 
l.amson, for Sumatra; all from Portsmouth.— 
7- il. M. S. Andromache, Chads, for Cape, Mauri- 
tius, and China; and Hire, Lmcombe, forN.S. 
Wales (with com lets); both from Plymouth.- 
7 . Olice Branch, Stirling, for Cape; and Falcon, 
Burnell, for St. Helena ; both from Falmouth.— 
7 . Augustus Cirsnr, Wiseman, for N«,S. Wales; 
from Deal.— 7 . Isabella, Robertson, for ' V. D. 
Land, N. S. Wales, and China; fop^fotbay.— 
7 . Test, Brown, for Cape and AlgQ^Siy'f ftoin 
I.iverpool — 0 . Lord of the Islefi^tmfatl, for 
Bengal; Horatio, Arnold, for Madril) "jtejjy Nor- 
manbii, Teasdale, for Mauritius; 


regt. (8 Feb. 34), 

)5<A Foot (at Madras). LlcW Colouel J. II. 
^loedde, from 48th regt , to be bout-col., v. 
Kk, who exrh. (30 March 13); Lieut. R. H. 
’e to tie capt., v. Fqjpd, dec. (13 Feb. 33) ; 
-ttet. A. A. Armstrong, from 45th F., to be capt-, 
y. Champion, dec. (31 Jan. 34); Ens. Wm. Hope 
to be lieut., v. Sheoffe (31 do ) ; Albert Frond to 
been*., v. Hope (31 do.) ; Lieut. J. P. Sheppard, 
from h. p. 2d gar. bat., to be lieut., v. Browne, 
whoso app has not taken place (14 Feb. 34'. 

57 th Foot (at Madras). Wm. Armstrongs be 
naslst.-surg., v. M'Math, dec. (7 Feb. 34). 

68</i Foot (In Ceylon). Ens. James Campbell, 
from h. p. 92d regt., to be ens., v. R. Miller, who 
exch. (24 Jan. 34). 

AW Foot (in Ceylon'. Ens. F. Hudson to lie 
lieut., v. Iriing, dec., and Cadet Win. M. I)e 
D u Ltajy>e ens., v. Hudson (lwth 24 Jan. .4). 

Mndras). Major II Cramer, from 
48th regL, to lie major, v. Singleton, who exch. 
(18 May 33) ; Capt. O. J. Denser, from 48th regt., 
to be capt., v. O'Grady, who exth. (8 June 33). 


INDIA SHIPHNG. 

ty, ' Ar 1 teals. 

Jan, 28. Royal William, Ireland, from Madras 
14th Oct., and Cape 3d i)o< . ; at Deal.- 30. Uni- 

ton, Black, from Bengal 7 th Sept.; at Deal 30. 

William, Hamlin, from Mauritius 24th Oct.; 111 
the Clyde.— 31. John Woodhull, Henderson, from 
Batavia 13th Oct. : at Deal.— 31. 1 me, Goodhain, 
from Mauritius 24th Oit.. and Cape 25th Nov ; 
at Liverpool.— F kb. 1 , Theodosia, Ryan, from 
Mauritius 14th Oct. ; Vovnger, Anderson, from 
^Jltto 24th Oct.; and \elmn, Pn< c, from New 
•outh Wales 17 th Sept.; all at Gravesend.— 1 . 
Spence, llardie, from Bombay 12th s C y»t. ; in the 
Clyde.— 2. ilfemnon, Aiken, from Bengal 28th 
Sept., and Jfttoi at Liverpool — 5. Qruntei, Can- 
ncyjroro 4%At0th Sept , and Cape 29th Nov, ; 
At Deal.—''. BUiieky, Jackson, from Bengal IJlh 
- jGct. t'And Hlttrnta, Smith, fiom Singapore 
Sept-; both at Livcq>ool — (> Ihlham StWf, 
Davidson, from New South Walt's loth Aug.; at 
Gravesend.— 8 . Imogen, Kit haidson, from Bengal 
27 tb Aufc, ami Mauritius l.ilh Nov.; and Maty 

Ann IVai,, llniiT,1 >H 1 ,I m„» . 
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D. Land and all fronk FakooutH— fa Mexican „ 

a M Be/te 'UKw* ArkcoH, for Cape, Mzdri*, * Caffcr; Mr, j^J MwrlUU “ Mr ‘ 
and Bengal 5 Roktrtwn’/tor N.|, Wahs; p <*. f . ■ 

P«y Oiwirn. from Bengal : Mrs. l>nndt»; Mia 
Broughton ; W. S. Charter*, E»q., U| c .pfc 
Allen, /Hi L. o. ; Lieut. Dundas, 72d N. | , 
Lieut. Marlin, H. M. Utlth Hegt.; Lieut. Edward,, 
artillery; Lieut May Wry, pern on wub. ; Mr. 
Wilson; Mr. Joseph llamiltnn, Mr. J. M. Ha- 
milton; Master John Hamilton, and i children! 

4 servants. 

Pee H.C.S. Senlchy Cacti?, from (’liina, Sec. i 
^\m. Dallas, Esq. ; Mr. J, J. Haynes, Lite of the 
Bee. 

Erju'ctctf. 

Pn Uoal'/n Cacti?, from Bengal; Mrs. Birh- 
ards and child ; Mrs. Douthwaite ; Mrs. iVter*. 
Miss Moore; Capt. Douthwaite, late of the Ccr- 
rnuiun; Capt. Ingram, late of the imnyrs . Capt. * 
Mackey; Mr. Davies; Mr. C. C. ( laike, late 
volunteer of the II. C\ Bengal mulnei Mean. 
Ilarnson and Maine, I ite of the hint Amlin st. 

Pc i /Voice tSrih/cr, from Bengal ; Copt, (*. llur» * 
1cm, 11. M. 44th Hegt. mP . 

Pn Coinyam/’s Ships fnan Chum: W. Os 
l’lowdcii, rs(|., Dtripq/ htiswif Capt. (irarttan% 
fmnly, Matq tut Of Hunth.y; Major Crqmley, 
Bombay army, IJerefardsluie ; '1'. QgiUy, gjq , 
Bombay Civ ll Scr\ ice, Lad;/ Mclmtle. 

Per Vic tiny, from China: Hugh Damilton 
Lindsay, E*q , to Bombay, and from thence over- 
land to England. 

Pn Ijtwltm, from Bombty, for Capo and Lon- 
don: Ens. \. Wcllitead, Hth N. I. ; Deo. Malcolm, 
Esq., Civil Service; Mr. II. J. Wilkinson. 


jaws Grot*, for Swan River; Mario, 

Las at, fae'Sumatrat and Karl Bathurst, Smith, 
for Cape; all frotfllPortsmouth — «. Prince Ji,eor^r, 
>haw, for Bombay; Fanny, Drummond, for 
Mauritius; Myffatt, Cromatie, for V. D. Land 
^with convicta) and China ; and Ceylon, Batty, for 
Mauritius ; all from Plymouth.— 8. Charles Eaton, 
Moor, for V. D. Land; from Falmouth.— H. 
Meanwel!, Morgan, for V. D. Land and N. S. 
Wales; from Dartmouth.— ft. Bromleys, Bromley, 
for Cape ; from Cewcs.-9. City of Edinburgh, 
Frqf«i i 'for Madras and Bengal; Louisa, Towle, 
lor Iflkdrw; Ir»d William Bentlntk, Thompson, 
for Manilla ; ^nd Aterander Robertson, Black, for 
Bstavla and S&urabaya ; all from Cowes.— D. Uni,, 
tal, Hitb^liWN. S. Wales; and Flnm, I’hillip- 
son, for dn$e and Algoa Bay; both from Deal. — 
o. Jessie, Troop, for N S. Wales and V. I). Land , 
from Falmouth.— 9. Washington, Jefferson, ^ 
China; and Madras, Thornton, for Batavia mb 
•Singapore; both from Liverpool.— 11. Swlen, 
Hurd, for Cape, Bombay, and China; from Cowes. 
—M. Ernaaii, Gillett, for Madras and Bengal 
(with troops); and Vpton Castle, Duggan, for 
Bombay ; both from ( owes —13. Pm met. Hams, 
for Mauritius; and Mar^aiet, Grant, for ditto; 
With from F hnouth.— 13. lh cornu, Welbank, 
for Madras and Bengal (with troopr) i.Syeed hi, an, 
t.nlh'hs, for Bengal; and Coliseum, Modhurt, lor 
China; all from Deal.— 13. Seppititfs, Freeman, 
lor Ceylon; from Torbay — l r .. Trtmnph, Green, 
•for Bombay; and Ramon, Beeves, for Bengal 
cwRh troops); both from Plymouth.— it,. James 
Ouny, CainpWdl, forN. S. Wales; from Dublin. 
—1(1. A Buy, Beachcroft, forN. S. Wales; from 
Poitsmoutlv.— 1<5. Asia, Bathtc, for Madias, Ben- 
gal, and China ; from Deal, 


FASSKNCEKS TO IN14A. 


rASSENCEU-S 1’HOM INDIA. 

Per R i «/a l William, from Madias: Mrs Bhko 
and two chifytren ; Mr*. Buchan; Mrs. AWdl. 
Mr* Wilson; Miss Baillie; Lieut.-Col Cum- 
mer, 4>th Madras N. 1. ; burg. W. Gcddis Ma- 
dras ostak ; Snrg. Win. Bamn*ter, ditto; Cipt, 
Hill, l,2d Hegt.; Capt. MMntyre, 4’.tli Hep. , 
Capt. Tucker, C. E. Vet. Rat. , Capt. J. M‘( art- 
n/ y, N. Vet. Bat ; Lieut. Wilson, ll. M. %'itl* 
Hegt. ; Lieut. Sharp, 4.kl N. !., l.tcut. Nott, Pnh 
ditto; Lieut. Hollis, 3Mh ditto; Lieut. Lushing- 
ton, N. V. B. ; Cornet St. V. Pitcher, .Mb L. C. ; 
F 1 , 3 . Walker, 2lllh N. 1. 

Per Jl. M. S . lUulauntrd, from Ceylon, Madras, 
Ac.; Mr. M'Jtimar, suTg., B, N.j Mr. J. Wal- 
kenhury, of II. M. S. Hairier. 

Pn El/thinstone, from Madia*: Mra. Lmdon; 
Mrs. Hitchins; Mrs. Butledgej Capt. Price, II. 
M. (52d Begt. ; Capt. Campbell, Madras L. C. ; 
Lieut. Kitchener, H. M. 13th L. Drags.; Lieut. 
Wilkinson, Madras Army; Mr. J. Davidson; 
Mr. Furze; Mr. Brough; Master Dili Inns; 4 
servant* ;,443 invalid’ — From the Cape; Mrs. 
Hartley ;^Jcut -Col. Hartley, II. M. . p »7th Hegt.— 
(The folmring were landed at the Cape. Mis. 
UudleitdBml child; W.llmllraton, Fsq , Madias 
Civil SerjEc*; Capt. Fly, Madras \riny ;J native 
servant*#' 

Per GBl too. from Bengal: Mr. Fellows; Mr 
OsbottA^midshipman c»f the Laid Amhr, it. 

r,§y,r,, N.S.Voi-.lU.No.oI. 


Pn U'Jimts, for Madras and Bengal : Mu. Phil- 
lips, Mrs. Toussamt and three dau^Agni Capt. 
B. T. Phillips; Mr. Draliam; Mr. 

Chalmers; Mr. Haynes; Mr. White; Mr. WagfU- 
trciber; Mr. Mackinnou ; Mr. Scot L 
Pn Uriaenv, foi Madras and Bengal : Lieut.- 
Col. Nesbitt (in c harge of Comp. my - * ret riots). 

Ibi hath- line S tutut fmhri, for Madras and 
Bengal. Capt. John Deane in th.rgu of Com- 
pany’s rec riots). 

Pn Mn nmi ', for Madras • Mr. Chftrfes C.icy ; 
Mr. Mfied Hall. 

Pn t'a/linfu/d, fot Ctpe, Mauntius, and Cey- 
lon: Lund. < ol. biriafield, 11, M. army, Capt. 
htlvvyn, ditto ; Lieut. Ilutchitisrui, dutic. 

Pn Amelia Ihomyion, for Madras and Bengal ; 
Miss Campliell ; Miss I'urticr; It. (.rant, Ks<| , 
civ.l service; G. M. Swinlon, Fhi| , ditto, (apt. 
Paters m; Bcv. Mr. IVroval; Mr. Hay; Mr. 
Been; Mr. ( raw ford; Mr. Webb; Mr 'stirrick; 
two Messrs. Corsar ; two Messrs. Boswell ; Iwdfc- 
male servant*. 

Per if. \f. V. Audi tanarhe, fot China : The Bight 
Hon. Lord Napier and suite*. jfe 
Pet Carnatic, for n< mt>*y : fijpLBcot f and lady ; 
Capt. Grant and lady , Mi. Walton and lady; Mrs. 
^pu libs and child ; M.*s t)rton» Capt. W # ! C. Pnee- 
man; Capt. J.rs. bcott ; I lent. Ilolmc* , Bn. 
Geo. Pigott ; Mr. (hrhtie. Mr. M agon, Mr. l\n- 
rung; Mr. Howard, Mr De^.m. 

1\, Ai.dn.mmhc, for VaJi . and||ngal: Mr*. 
(-’ 1 */ 



m mmwtuw* nr. [March, 

Coni* and two Mbw Cm* ; Mr*. Shiel 5 Mr* fot? George Wadfcll, &q., of tha Bombay civ) j 
Find Is ; Mto Aubert; Opt. Shid; Capt. Finn!*; W™ 


Lieut. Maitland f Mr. Richard* 1 Mr. Whamellj 
Mr. Aubert; Mr. Steen; Mr. SpotUswood : Mr. 
Luaril; Mr. Jackson; Mr. Sawyer; Mr. .Ingning. 
ham; Mr. Thomas; Mr. Cawse. * 4 
Per An l ft, for Madras and Bengal : Mr*;. Frccsc ; 
Mm. Alleyn; Mlw Mmaulay; two Hmh Curl »; 
Mfa Haldane; T. B. Mm unlay, Kmj , im tuber of 
council; Arthur Freese, Esq. ; fl. Ronald, Esq.; 
Mr. Curtis; Lieut. C. F. Compton ; Cornet A. B. 
Jones; Messrs. Cotton, Oakes, Prtndcrgrast, 
Cooke, Robinson, Bromley, Todd. Brewir.Wood, 
Newberry, Lull, Morrison, Day cock, Mason, 
L'rewe, Taylor, and Carnegie. 

Per Ernauii, for Madras and Bengal : Mrs. Sta- 
yers; Mrs. Dingnam; Dr. Knox; Lieut. Beatty 
and family; Lieut. Humphreys; Lieut. Alcock; 
Lieut. Lawtell; Lieut. Chettham ; Mr. Jatksin, 


- At St. Jame*’*, Westminster, Mr. Thoms* 
Rutt, of Manchester, to CeciMa Henrietta, daugh. 
ter of the late V\ llliain Hollingberty* Esq., of 

L’alcuRa. 

Id. At St. George's, Bloomsbury, John Grant, 
Esq., of the Hon. Kast-lndia Company’s artillery 
to Susan Pellew, only daughter of Capt. Coghlar,’ 
of the royal navy, 

1L At Elie, Thomas Maclellan, Esq., of the 
Madras army, to Ann Donaldson Porteous, eldest 
daughter of the lute John l’orteous, Esq., post- 
captain in hi* Majesty’s navy. 

15, AUbe Church of All Souls, Langham place, 
Thumarwamilton, Esc)., brother of Sir VVjpiani 
Hamilton, of Preston, Bart., to I.ady^wnseml 
Farquliar, widow of Sir Robert TojfWend Far- 
quh.ir, late governor of the Mauritlul* 


assist, surg.; Mr. Prenderg.ist, ditto; Mr. Dairies; 
Mr. Brown; Mr. Tweedie; Mr. Shakespeare. 

Per flt> rota, for Bengal : Lieut. Poett ; Mr. F. 
Rad. UTe, Ac. 

r P< ttur a tor fro, for Bombay : Mr. S. B. King, 
Ihipman, Indian navy. 




-S OK Slum VC 


The 1.rnh/ M'tnnt, Aiken, from Bengal and Ma- 
dras to Hobart Town and Sdney, was wieikcd 
al Amsterdam Islmd, I2lh (tit., and out of ‘>7 
persons on hoard, only 21 soul. 


IB. At St- Paneras Churih, D. F. Mitt hell, 
Esq., of Thainston, Aberdeenshire, to Maria, 
eldest daughter of the late Major Robert Anthony 
Bromley, of the lion. East-India Company's 
service. 


DEATHS. 

Srpt. 1/. On his voyage from Calcutta to the 
Mauritius, Samuel Ball, of Marvport, coimnan- 
dir of the slop Ae/mn Hood. 

<kt. 20. At sea, on hoard the (h on tot, on the 
passage from Bengal, Lieut. Lewis, \l.M. Kith 
regt. ot Foot, 


The H/01 u*t, '-key, fmm the MamUm- to Vey- 
rhilies, was winked on a saml-bank oil Pep jut 
/ s/am/, Nth Oil.: new saved. 


131 ltniS, MAHlU.UiMS, -\ND 

DFi.vrus, 

IMRl'llS. 

Jan. It. At Pwiis, the lady of Uolwrt Cilllar 
/•rrgi/svon, Esq . At P , of . 1 son, sfi/1 bom. 

211 In Mansflild street, the Lilly of Lieut. Gen. 
Sir (.eorgcTownshend Walker, ot a son. 

2D. At Bellary Cottage, Drixtmi, the Indy of 
Major John Race Godfley, l.st regt Madras N.L, 
of a daughter. 

KW». 12. In Portman Square, the lady of Sir 
( liarlcs Edward Grey, of a son. 

1". \t Musselburgh, the Inly of Capt. J. R, 
Manderson, late of the II.C. ship ( hath t Uiunt, 
of a son 

i.'4. In Dorset Square, the lady of Dr. C. 
Roger*, Madras establishment, of a daughter. 


Jon. ‘2*1 U st. Pamras Churih, John Johnson, 
Esq., of Calcutta, to Ann, second daughter of 
the late John iMKo, K*q., of Londond.ny. 

JO. \t Rath,VO^L C. J. Conyngham, of the 1st 
regt. Bombay L.C., non of the late Lieut. Gen. 
C.eoige Cnityngham, of the Hon East-Indm Coirtu. 
$ pany's setv ice, to Emily, eldest daughter of Wii^ 
ham Brown, E*q., of M10 Madras civil service. 

M>. 4, At st. George’s, Hanover Square, !ui 
Keith \lc\*nder Jaik-on, Bart., of II M. 4tn 
Light Dug*., to Amelia, only daughter of the 


Du. ‘24. At sea, onboard the Man/ Ann IVibh, 
on the passage to Eng/ and, Lieut. Samuel Wal- 
Joik, of the Bengal engineers, into asnA/mt setrts 
ttny to the Military llo.urd. 

Jim.'], IB'U. In Germany, laeut V. Uofi'man, 
Madras Infantry, in his ;?7tf) year, eldest son of 
Capt. Holbnan roy.d navy. 

24. In Bcamntint Strict, Hub ml Morns, infant 
child of L apt. Chase, of the Madras body guard. 

Mi 4. Iwut 'l human Mcxniulcr Watt, R.N., 
formerly commander of the Coma fndiainan. 

II. \t Paris, Mrs Mary Sandiford, widow of 
the late Major VV. T. s.mdiford, formerly of the 
East India Company’s service, on the Bomliay 
establishment. 

— In MfredPlaie, agdl 1*1, \nne Maria Rain- 
say, fourth surviving daughter of the late Capt. 
J. Codsuhe It 11 hard son, Indian navy. 

ID. U Edinburgh, in the 3d year of his nge, 
Alexander Williamson, son of the late Rev. Win. 
Harris, missionary, Quilon. 

II. At his rexuletue, Cheltenham, after a long 
and severe illness, Thomas Flower, Esq., late of 
Bombay , aged 4|, 

— At Belfast, Cnpt. Loftus Nunn, formerly of 
the 31st regt. 

14- At his residence in Portman Square, the 
Right Hon. Lord Teignmouth, in Ins 83d year. 
His lordship succeeded the first Marques* of Corn- 
wallis, in 1 7ft?, as Governor-general of India, 
which high situation he continued to fill until 
Manli 17118: having been previously appointed, 
in 17IMI. a member of the Supreme Council at 
Fort-William, 111 Rengal. He was created a Ba- 
ronet of F"gl »nd in 170-2 by the title of Sir John 
'-bore, and elevated to the peerage of Ireland, 
Oit. 24lh, 175*7. by the title of Baron Teign- 
mouth; appointed tPcoinnmsioner for the afiklis 
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of India, April 4th m, and worn M &e Privy 

Council thetith of the same month* 

_ j n sioane Street, Frances Jane, wife of Col. 
Cromwell Massey, late m the Kast-Iudla Coin- 
pniiys service, on the Madras establishment. 

17 . \t his house In Woburn Place, John Ben- 
nrti, Esq., secretary to Lloyd’s, in his 5Gth year. 


Supplement to Register. 


m 


''T* J* bJ 1 resldeDCe lD Upp*. Hutto* Stmt, 
after four days’ i linen, Benjamin G oad , aged 49. 

Lateif/. At Orover, county Cavan, Marini wife 
Of Henry Keating, late of the 41st Madras 
N.I. T 

Lately. Mrs. Phuelie Solomon, aged ftj, mother 
of Saul Solomon, Esq., of St. Helena. 


SUPPLEMENT TO REGISTER. 


tfakuUa* ^ 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, 


* ' foitirial and Revenue [h-jMirtment. 

Of. ID. Mr. It. Walpole, a Judge of courts of 
'milder llewauny and Nizumut Adawlul atpresl- 

' * \| r. N..I. llalhp.ul, special commissioner under 
ltegiil.it ion III. 1H2H, of Calcutta division. 

Mi, j. s Hul icro, did and session judge of 


Mr. (i. Stmkwell, commissioner of revenue 
and circuit of 4th or Moradahad division. 

Mr. It. Lowther, ditto ditto of Oth or Allahabad 


diiiM.ni. 

Mr. II. Walters, ditto ditto of 10th or Chittagong 
division, and commissioner of Arrakan. 

Mr IV. It. Valpy, magistrate and collectorof 
Sarun. 

Mr. II. Fraser, magistrate and collector of 
Ktawali. 

Mr. .1. 1*. (irant, deputy collector of s.irvin. 

Mr. \. T. link, assistant under commissioner of 
revemo- .tnd circuit of Iclthor Saiun division. 

Mr. J. 11. Young, ditto under ditto of 'Jtli or 
tiurruikpore division. 

Mr 11. W. Hughes, ditto under ditto of 1.1th or 

/ticca c/ivnon. 


Mr. K. E. Woodtnck, ditto under ditto of 11th 

or P.du i do islirn. 

Mr, J. \le\andcr, ditto under ditto of loth or 

•sarun division. 

Jit. Messrs W.Fwcr, W. Lambert, and W. F. 

Jink, mis judges <if (.0111 Is <>1 Niidikr J>i».nniy 

ami Ni/. limit Ad.nsliU at Altoh.ib.nl, and W. Bud- 


don, a ditto at ditto at presid nc y. 

Mr. E. Y. Irwin, lie ail <eaisl.uU to magistrate 
and (ni lector Ot Puriieih 
Capf J. FJkftei.JM Y I md second in command 
ot ''inn mi hat., to be assistant to superintendent 
1 1 Ikyiali boon. 


ECCLKS I A .STIC A L. 

The Rev. Arthur Hamilton to be thiplaui at 
Moulmem. 


.MILITARY PROMOTIONS, Ac. 

Foil IVilham, Get. 1'), 1JUI.-W- gf. »J Ltillenj. 
Nt Lieut, and Brev. (‘apt. J.is Paton to lie rapt., 
and J,1 IocmU. C. E. Mills to be 1st bent., fiom 
Mill Oct., m sue. to It. S. 11. Morlanddec. 

‘if/e V /. I, lent, and Brev. ('apt. J. Woodburil 
to be eapt. of a comp., mid Elis. L. P. D. Eld to he 
beul. tro.n Jfdli Sept. in sue. to J.jY Herbeitdec. 

0<f 'M.—Rrjt.tif Artillery. Llerut-col C. Parker 
to lie col , Maj. s. Sluw to be lieut. col., and 
• ’apt. It. B. Fulton to l>c major, from .list May 
lltt'l, m sue. to M. W. Browne dec.— 1 st Lieut, 
ami Brev. Capt. It. 0. Roberts to be capt., and 2 d 
Lii*ut. J. F. Egerton to he 1st lieut., v. It. U. Ful- 
ton prom., with rank from 15th Oct. JH.‘U, in sue. 
to Morland dec. 

14/A \.I. Lieut. John Buncombe to be capt. of 
a comp., from 13th April MU, v. J. W. Hull re- 
tired.— Supermini. Lieut. J. H.W. Mayou brought 
on effective strength of regt. 

3t«A N.I. Ens. J. S. Hains to be lieut., v. W. 
H. Pearson resigned. 

Assist, burg. Andrew WiLon appointed to inedi- 
cal duties of civil station ot Bauleah, anil Assist. 
Sure. Alex. Reid to ditto of civil station cf Uoo- 
undshulur. 1 <# 

Assist.Surgs. J. S. Logan, m D , and D.W. Nash, 
placed at diapers el ot Resident at Hydra bad, for 
employment in service of II. 1L the Niaam. 


Assist. Surgs. Vll.in (iihnore, and The*. Cleini- 
shaw (attached toe iv il stations! placed at disposal 
of ( 'ommandeMii-chief. 

Ens. t,eo. Durant, did N.L, translated to pen- 
sion establishment. 


Head V»ico/c-m, (></. 14.-1 J/A N.I. Ens. J. 11. 
Ferns to bead)., v. Ludlow, per mu le-d to resign 
situation. 

(ht. I(>. — Brigadier geu. v teveiison posted to 
Cdvvimore division, and Brigade Major Bor 1 . 1 d. 1 ile 
pc Mist to llarrae kpoie. 

(let. 1«.— j:W A. I. Eiis. II. M. Nation to lx- adijj 
v. lieut Chester, permitted to resign situatJE 1 
IA/. 21 — t'ajit. L. II. smith, riiti 1. ('., 
emte as aide-de-camp to Brigadier-tieii. It. 
vensoii, c.ii. 


nm LOUGHS. 

To Kurapr.—Ort. II. Major 11. Caldwell, 4'M 
N. I., on pnvatc atlairs.— Cant. Win. Ellis, 45lh 
N. L, on ditto. 



IIP A ms. 

Aufi.24, At Banda. Maiy, wife of Jaeut, and 
Brev. Capt. \. Meieer, /inh N.L, of cholera mor- 
bus. tlso, at H.uidi, leg. -Jo, Mexaiider, aged 3 
years; at II. mum ci pore, («ir J/. lolin VV ilii.em, 
aj^c d 4 yc ars, .iiul.it llenale*. s . /if J.’, El'/alx-th 
Marguet , aged 2 yeai-., ah children ot the above. 

Oct. 14. \t Mvillye, \anst. Mug. V, b. hutvl, 
M.B., Istd ie.gl., aged 14. 

— Vi < an iipoic, Mr. Jotiii Melhiiish, chemist 
and 111 Uggist. aged 111 

Id. At t'liiiu.u, s.nah Maltha, wtfiBRrwniev. 
It. Mean, assistant ihudim. 

21. At Niisseiiiilud, Major N. S. Uihb, com. 
m. Hilling Jd liat. 0 1 ainfUry. 

— Mis. (>, M. \ nclc-i son, aged JH. 

2.1. \t Calcutl.i, riiom.is llirtnn, Esq., late 
Company’s .egent at htslgeiee , aged Alt. 

— \t tlaiisi, William, Icnirtli son ot l, lent. -Col. 
•skinner, < . 11 ., aged YJ. 

ill. u t alnitta, John Mathias Heritage, Esq., 
Branch Pilot, aged 40 . 

Not . i \t It. iikI. eli, Kns. John T. Fergusson, 
lnterp. and (ju.-niaHt. of the /i*th N.L 

— \t Calciilla, Mrs. Sophia Biddle, wife erf 
Capt. Samuel Biddle, aged ."»<». 

— \t Calcutta, Mrs. J much Murray, sen. 

— \t ( alcutta, Miss Mi M Palmer, aged ii. 

— \t Calcutta, Miss Eli /a Bennett, aged ,'Ji. 

4 Mr. U . I iiigh.tin, of the ship Ana. 

At Cahutta, Fredt-riek Lmstedt. Esq , |»ro- 
prietorot the Calcutta academy, agest 42. 

to. Mr (1. N. Ilohiirn, of the slop ( unto ha. 

7 \t ( aUtitta, I liomHs Mcxiie t ,ale, Evj., Ma- 
rine Pay Ollbe, aged 4d. 

if At t aliuita, tieorge Theophilus ( ollms.Lsq.* 
of the civ il serv ic e, aged 4J. 

III. At Calcutta, the Rev. Jav. Edmond, aged ,4. 

1 1. At Calcutta, James Kobertw^Esq., age 1 34. 


Domhati. 

♦INDIAN NAVY PROMOTIONS. 

Ch r. ->•). Comnraiider John Pepper to Ire rajit., r. 
Graham, pensioned; Lieut. R. Lowe to be rerin- 
idjfcider, v. Peppt r, prom. ; and Midshipman R. 
D. swan to lx- lieut. v. Lowe, proth. ; date of 
com*. 1 Hh Feb. HSU-LUut. Win. fxrwe to be 

commander, v. M-DonaM.dei.; and Midshipman 

John Wood to lx- lieut., v. Lowe, p|o,ii. , date of 
) coms^j^h Feb- IWk - ^ 





(MAtrcir, 


SS9 TKJUflS JSUltvrJiAi> uvui/o in iHEd rwiai. 

S J. 

N.B. The letter* P.C. denote pHtpo cost, 

D. discount (per cent.) on the tame / 

dr*., and W) bazar maundt equal to lift factory mamma, uooaa tout oy sa. Rupees B. tnd * 

S tot per cent, more than when told by CLRupece F. rods.— The Madras Candy ie equal to 5mih -- 
Sural-Candy is equal to 746^ lb. The *° 133J lb. The Gorge is 2# pieces. 

. _ __ J** 1 > 


The 


CALCUTTA, October 17, 1833. 


Rs.A. r 

Anchor* ....Sa.Rs. cwt. II! 0 (a), i 

Bottles lot) 10 ft - 1 

Coala B. md. ft 7 - 

Copper Sheathing, Ki-40 ..F.mtl.37 ft —3 

— — Braglers', do. ffl ft — ,'l 

— - Thick sheets do. 

Old Cross do. 'll ft — 3 

Bolt do. 34 12 - 3. 

Tile do. .Ift 12 - 3 

— — Nuils, assort do. 32 ft — 31 

— Peril Slal> O.lls. do. 3ft ft — .'i; 

• — Russia Sa.INdo. - 

Copperas do. 1 4 - 

Cottons, rhlnta pee. - — . 

— Muslms, assort lo. 14—1. 

— - Yarn 1(1 to 17 ft mor. ft 4 — ( 

Cutlery, fine lo \. 

Class loll. 

[dware 3ft \. 4 

Vry, (otton. lol). 

to, silk Ift \. 


i Iron, Swedish, sq. . .Sa. Rs. F. md. 
flat do. 

— English, sq do. 

flat do. 

— Bolt do. 

, — Mieet do. 


Ks.A. R«. x, 
4 « (d> 4 l 

3 IS — 4 ft 

2 3-24 
2 4 - 2 5 

2 » -8 10 

4 » -A 5 o 



I. Ciid, Pig 

''fleet 

Millinery 

k hot l patent bag 

Spelter GUIs. F. mil. 

stationery 

steel, Ein'lish GUIs. F. nut 

— - Swedish do. 

Tm PI itis Sa.lls. box 

Woollms, Broad cloth, fine ..yd. 

course and middling. ... 

> — Flannel hue 



MAD It AS, October L\ 1833. 


Rs 

Bottles left 7 (a 1 

Copper, Shea) lung umdy .'lift — 

Gnkes ilo. L'Jo — 

- — Nails, assort do. 211ft — 

Cottons, Ghint/ 1ft \. — 

— Musllnsand (iinghiiins p , \ — 

- l.ongi loth, fine 25 \. — 

Cutlery, line P.C. ~ 

Class and Earthenware P.C. — 

Hardware KID. — 

Hosiery l. r » \. — 

Iron, .Swedish randy 42 — 

• — Enfiltfisq do. lo — 

— Ftat#d bolt do. U> - 


Rs. 


Its. 

Rs. 

ft Iron Hoops 


22 @ 

2b 

2ft4 — Nails 


— 


23ft Lead, Pig 


4li - 

45 

230 — Sheet 



4ft 

15 A. shot, patent 


25 \! — 

3ft \. 

1ft spdttr 


211 — 

;«» 

3ft stationery 


2'\. — 

3(1 

Ift I). steel, English 


Ml — 

7ft 

15 A. Swedish 


K 5 - 

lift 

15 I). Tin Platts 


22 - 

2.1 

2ft A. Woollem, Broad doth, 

fine 

P.C. - 

Ift Nftlll 

50 — coaise 


P.C. - 

Jti Noim 

2ft — Flannel, fine .... 


10 A. - 

15 \ 


20 


BOMBAY, Seplcmber21, 1833. 


Anchor* 

Dottles 

< oals 

Copper, Sheathing, lti-32 

Thick sheets 

Plate 

- — Tile .... 

Cottons, ('hints 

— — I ongdoths 

Muslins 

Other goods 

Yarn, Nos. 23 to (5ft . 

Cutlery, table 

Glass and Earthenware . . 

Hardware 

Hosiery 


ns. 

,cwt. 1« 
.dnz. I} 
.ton. lo 
,cwt. 54 
.do. GO 
.do. 6ft 
.do. 51 


<@ 


.lb. 0.13 
... P.C. 
...25 D. 
... 25 A. 
... P.C. 


Rs 


n«. its. 

; Iron, Swedish, bar St. candy 52 — 

; Fnglish, do do. 22 II 

! — Hoops iwt. 31 

i* — Nads do. 5 

Sheet do. (5 

( Rod for bolts St. candy 21 

do. for nails do. 31 

l l.ead, Pig iwt. H 

— — - Sheet do. ft 

! Millinery P.C. — 

shot, patent cwt. 12 — * 

Spelter do. 15.4 — 

Stationery InD. 

steel, Swedish $ tub B* 

. Tin Plates box 1ft 

Woollens, Broadcloth, fine ..) d. 4 — 5 

toarsc 1.4 — 1.12 

Haunt I, fine I 


# 


' ‘1^ ~ 

Cottons, Chintz JB yds.. 

Lonccloths, 4ft yds., 

. — - Muslins, 2ft yds 

— — Cninbrlts, 12 yds .. 

— — Batulannoes 

Yarn, Nos. Uito.Ki. 

Iron, Bar 

Rod 

Lead 


CANTON, October 15, 1833. 

• Drs. DrsJl 

...piece 2J (o' 4| emails 

lo. 4} — t steel, s wc dish, in kits. 

• •••do. 2—21 Woollens, Broadcloth 

....do. 1J — It Camlets 

• ••.do. ii—21 Do. Dutch 

...pcrul4(> -ft if! — • l.ong Fils Dutch 

...do. 1-75 — 1 in. Straits 

....do. 2 75 - .Tin Plate* 

....do. 4 — 4i 


Drs. Drs- 
.pcrul 50 («j lftft 
..cwt. 4 J — 
...yd. 1.5ft — ’./ft 
. . pee. 20—22 
. . do. 211 - 
...do. 7* - 71 

.pecul 15J — R» 
..box II 


Z v 



1834-1 


Price) of KuropeOn Good, fa fa tr^ f 
SING ■Ct’O ng, November *i , 1838. 
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r>rs. Drs. 

.,, lhor5 li> (a), 12 

f', ,er NaiN amt .sheathing • • •• pecul .34 - 311 

! i!ions,MailapoIlains»23yd. by 32ln. pea. 1) - 3 

i. n it. 1 1 ]-,h •■'25- ••• 3<i do. — 2i 

— Loiwloihi J8 to 4(» .'#>-37 do. 31 - <i 

do. tin 38-40 do. 4 - (»i 

_ . do. do. • • 44 do. 5 — 8 

— 50 do. C — 8 

~~ 54 do. 0 — 0 

37~ faO do. 10 — 12 

Prints, 7-8. sinifle tolours do. 21 — 3 

. — !l. do^fc - 5\ 

Garabric,^ yds. by 42 to 45 In.- -do.™! — 2$ 

JaeooM^lBO .. 14 • • 4(1 ....do. 11-4 
Lappet's, 10 40 44 ••••do. It — 2 


I **t*4gU' ^ - 

Cotton HKfc,n..t.nattirk, dhlc.- cote 5 % g 
, do. do Pullkat . ,,«r :>r_ 1 

u ^ 42 • \»cnjl 4^ 

{Hardware, assort (over Rtoiked^ l 1 , n. 

Iron, Swedish pecul 5 — fi» 

English d 0i 3 

— , N ;V ,S do. 3 - af 

, Le ad, Pig do. 5 - sj 

— Sheet ..do. 5] _ f. 

Shot, patent hag it— 2 

Speller (none).... pci n! 4 - D 

Steel, Swedish do. 5 - ( ; 

— foRLsh i„. N n. 

W oollcm, Long F.Us p ls . m _ n 

Camblets do. 25 - 27 

Lubes’ e loth (varlcl) yd. 11 — *21 


It F. M A H K S'. 


Cilcutta, Oct. 1". 1833.— For the lower qualities 
nf Jaconets there has l>mn a fair demand; with 
this eMi'ption, the maiket for Pieie (ioods has 
iieen very dull. The holidays, which commune 
to moi row, will as usual, interfere seriously with 
business tor the lem lining part of the month. For 
th? highest nuiuhe-s ot Twist m the market (about 
1 VI) there Ins been some inquiry, lnit the past 
w«k generally has been an inactive one. The 
■.ales nt Woollens, whn h hi\e been repotted tor 
sometime past, we find, on refcieincbu k, base 
b en hi ideal prites ion ideiihly umbn tho-eiur- 
rent at the s one lime last yeir, whnh is siillnimt 
eriileiue ol the depression m t 'us hr, inch of trade 
Copper, Wtll the exieptien ot boll, whn !i is re- 
pei ted a sh u le hiLjhi r, ln> .'em i alt v gixiu way 
dining the Wiik lion in, n dsn hi quote l 1 >\v, i 
1 in pi lies i.uh-i high' i laid, steel, and ^ pel - 
ter, as in our last. Alls and Wines \ety uns do- 
able. -Huh. l>r. ( uncut. 

Wnilnit, tht. 2, 111 1 1 — Furope Clouds still m 
low request, liter is quite unsaleable, and will 
not realize c\ en pi line cost at pubht am turn. The 
sales of metals have not been vny extensixe, 


nor have the puces varied much during the past 
week. 

tuiit'iu, Ch(.\, 13 Jt — \\ oolleiis h iv e dei lined a 
little m time, siine tlie airicals liom Fun mu ye 
but tin dv.m milc.n.tinucs, Lonpi Inllis and i oGwn . 
yam maintain our uuotat unis o, z 15, tsthe'bK’ 
u^tmeuts m tin ( ouipanyb thru t-shins luxe )x,w 
oil a mode ode s. dv , /our inaiket ha tin usunt Jlta- 
poit.s (mm Faiglual has tiun little allritcd by their 
aim il I ongi l"ths aie at this monii ut i dher 
but former pints .tie nnmiaiiicd The Comp*, 
ny’s mu timid Ins li ii Mild at sp. I)r., pei 
pine f 'i 11 st iml suoml tvcithu, in, I at Sp. Ills. 
41 for til ise ot thud quillx -the piupeii lions 
hung Nos. 1 and 2, ’0,001 pines; No. 1, 1(I,UII0 
jiiens - n, t ?1 flu t (imp nix s unpoi I ot \\o*l- 
I, is h tve not \t t li, i n Mild , d>, >ni s,|i I),, l 5iit,) 

1 ini pei yd. the piohahle pine \nnalsof toil- 
siiklahle lot- ot Iaingiloths by \inciuatib luxe 
been repoitcd. 

lh iiillu Vdvn < s fmin Ill's ijinrlei of the Kith 
Sept, mt nt mil guy .ml wii.lu ionpi lotlis to be in 
demand , the iiiip'.rtatious ot xvlmli had hdlietto 
been limited. C imbues dull of sale. 


INDIA SKCIIIIITIES AND EXCHANGES. * 


1 o . 

Par 
none . 
0 4 I 


Calcutta, Oct. 17 , 1833 . 

Gox eminent Steuidies. 

Huy. Ills. As It? \s. [Sill. 

I’rem. .ft (» Reimtt ihle 12 o Piem. 

.(Nt, or Old :>.\ , ... 

■' 4 \p. (’em. Loan | M 1 ‘ ss 
Ditto .... 2 do. 

Ditto 1 do. 

. Ditto .... 4 do. 

. Ditto .... .5 do. 

{ New 5 pi r Cent tiom 1 
.No. 2.51 to / '(i ....)' 

I 2d, or Middle .5 \ 

\ p. Cent Loan j 
.‘ill, or New ditto .... 4 
4 tier cent. Loan dis. . . 0 
4,500 Bank ot Bengal .Sharps— 4,000. 

Hank of Bengal Itiklefl. 

D scoimt on prixate bill, h 0 per cent. 

Ditto on government anils dary bills 4 o do. 

Interest on loans on deposit 4 o do. 

Bate of Lxi lunge. 

On London, 12 months’ date,— to buy l*. lint, to 
li 10,(1. ; to sell Is. lid. to Js. Uhl. s.i. It 


Prim. 


Disc. 


4 12 


0 Piem. 
2 12 
1 12 
0 8 
0 0 
none 
Par 

0 8 Piem. 

4 4 

, disc. 


Mu'lrai, Ott. 8, 1833. 

C.ox eminent Securities. 

Six per cent. Bengal Keinittablc I o,in 
At the Rate of Subscription, v*z. 350 

Madras Hr. per .135 Sa. Rs HJ Prem. 

At the Rate prevailing among Merchants 
anil Brokers In buying and selling Pub- 
lic Securities, etz. loti) Madras Hs. per 
l"0Sa. Rs 311 Prem. 

Flreper cent. Bengal Untemittable Loan. 

At the Rate of .Sutwcrlnlion, ei_. .350 
Madtw U«. per 335 Sa. IU. Par. 


At the Baleprex ailing amnng Men h.uds 
and Brokers m buying andsi IlmgPuh- 
lu SitiinlieH, ini. 1 m> i Madn.s Its. per 

J (H> Sa. Hs 2 Dim 

Bengal Fixe permit. I o.m of ltltli \i.g. IliJ*. 

At the Bate of Subsi nption, n.. loo} 

Madias IN. ]«*r loo s.i. Hs. 

Bonds, No. 1 io l.ooii Pal. 

Ditto, nboxo No. Loin (mm } (o 1 Piun. 

lb n; r d I ne per u nt. 1 oan of 1 5th /an, UMO. 

At the Hale of SiiIim riplion, n* H n» r 
Madras It- per loo s«. Rs 2J Prem. 


Ilotnhoi/, (hi. <), 1833. 

Fxi hangi s. 

On I ondon, at <> mo sight, Is 'M. per 11s. 

Oil Cali otta, at do days’ sight, loo Horn. Hs. per 
loo 'su i a Hupeis. 

On M.uli o. at ’to days' sight, I"1 lloin. Its jier 
loo Madras Its. 

(loicnmunl Seoiiritus 

11, niittable Lo.ui, 144 Horn. Its. pir I oo s.i. Hr. 

5 pi r cent Loan of 1822 23 au oribng to the periesl 
of diMliargi, Hi; to 111 per diML 

Ditto ot H!25 JtjhJoil to 111 per dllTo. 

Ditto of 102') 3CL I oil to 111 per ditto 


Clinton, tht. 1.7, 1813. # 

I- x, lunge'-, tn. 

fa Loudon, fi mei sight, -4s (.<t ; )*c r Sp. Did. 

On Heng.il, < os , 3o d.ixs’, v -a. It-. 2t 7 per list <sp, 
Dis.—Plixa'r Mills 201)10 '00 jk r ditto. 

On Bombay, ditto ll.'iii lt> 2lo per ditto. 

Sxcee Silxer ut Lmtm, 1 to i i pcmuit. prem. 




( m ) 

GOODS DECLARED for SALE at the EAST-INDIA IIOPSE. 

For Sale 3 Mutch-Prompt 30 Map.-Tea, Bohesf Congou, Canipoi, Souchong, and 

I’ckrte, 5,80<»,<Kiiiff»; Twaukay and Hywtt&ln. l,4(X),(WUlb ; Hyson, 300 f 0<NiIh.— Total, being all 
panyV, 9,ow,ix»olb. * 

For Sale 11 March— Prompt 0 June.^ffpilipti^'i Bengal and Coast Piece Goods. 

Fur Sale IS April— Prompt 13 JtWy.— IlMigo, I,fi43 chests. 

*$* After SMI April law.ibe present duties of Excise on Tea will cease, except on snrb as may hare ly-on 
sold by thp F.. 1. Company before tli.it day, and tbc following duties of Cos oim will Ik- nay ible, w.,„ 
Mobca, per lb. l*. m , ; Congou, l'w.iuk ( iy, llyvm Skin, Orange l’ekoe, and C.impoi, is. 2d. ; Sombo,,,. 
Klowtiy Pekoe. Hyson, Voting Hyson, Gunpowder, Imperial, and oilier soils not enumerated, ;fo, y,|, ' 



& cur South 



LONDON PRICK CURRENT, F,W yS1> 1834 . 


IaST-IMUA AND CHINA PROnUCK 

4 £• »■ rf. ' £. ». ft. 

Barilla cwt. @ 

Cuifee, Java 2 1G 0 — 3 4 0 

— - Chenbon 3 0 n ~ 3 7 y 

Sumatra andSamarang 2 3 0 — 2 15 0 

. — Ceylon 2 1C 0 — . 2 111 0 

— Mocha 3 2 0 — 4 Jo 0 

Cotton, s 11 rat lb 0 0 51 — 0 0 7 1 

. — Madras 0 0 Cl — 0 0 7 " 

• — Bengal 0 0 C — U 0 C 

— -Bourbon •• none 

Drugs & for Dyeing. 

*' - “ cwt, 


(Wother.o*- Pearl 3 £> * 4. 

* , Shell*; China}™- 3 1* 0 

, RattaiMt.... f l]nil TV 

! Ri ^SfN?§ " hlle - - cwt. ()]■> (, 
u i.j 0 


Akx*s, Epatica 
Anniscetls. star 
Bomx, Refined 
- UArcJincd 


0 10 <L*r 14 J) 0 

3 I! iL 

400—4 5*0 

4 4 0 



i-fiSSatAi,..* if; 


lb 


( iviii < • 

Ligncifek 

Castor Oil • 

( tuna Root 

Citlx-ls 

Dragon’s Blood 

(iuin \mmoniac, drop 

Arabic ..... 

■ — - As-alietida . 

Benjamin, 3d Sort 

\nmii 

. — oambogium • • • • 

Myrrh • • • 

Ollbamim 

K ■ no • 

Lac Lake • . 

Du* 

— shell ••• 

— stuk • • 

Misk, China 
Nus Noinua • 

Oil, Cassia 
- — ( umamon- 

Coma nut 

• < aiaputa 

Mate 

Nutmegs 

Opium • 

Itliubaib 
s al Vmiiinniar 
‘' 111 IW 

1' in morn., Java 

Ihugal 

— - < lima 
Calls, til sorts 

, lllue .. . . 

Hidf , Huflalo 

Os and Cow 

Indigo, Blue 

- — Blue and V inlet 
■ — I’urple and Violet 

Cine Violet 

- — Mid. to good V iolet 

Violet and Copper . 0 

* opper « 5 II 

— ( onsunimg.mnUofinc 0 5 3 

Ho. ord. nnd low • 0 4 f> 

Madras, line . . () ( 

‘ ■ Do. mid. to good .... o 4 3 

— Do. Kurpah 0 4 5 


Ditto W like - - 

— - China 

Rengd Prnilfge 

- — ■ Urgan/me . . .. 

es, ('mnamun 

— Clo \ea .. 


0 1.1 


:t J4 W in 
- II 111 - II 1 <; 
cwt. 2 U 0 0 - 35 0 <i 

2 10 <1 Jt 3 0 „ 

2 0 0 — 25 0 o 

fi 0 0 — 7 0 o 

2 5 0 — 3 0 o 

1 10 0 — IJ 0 0 

3 10 0 — JO 0 0 

.... 5 0 0 — 10 o o 

••• • 7 10 o — 10 0 0 

• 2 0 0 — 12 0 0 

1 0 0 — 2 5 0 

• • • 12 0 (I 

• lb o o 4 — o |) j| 

■••020 

cwt. 4 it; o 


0 

• 03!. n III I) 

cwt. o n o 
oz. o o r; 

0 4 o 

1 lit o 
0 0 5 

• o 0 2J 

• 0 0 10 

none 

• -020 
i”t. 3 4 o 

•• lb o 0 3 

ovt. o p; o 

0 15 0 

1 2 0 

3 10 0 

, 4 0 0 

• lb 


<»7 0 
o h u 
0 (5 0 
o n o 
0 5 10 


4 111 0 


i 15 


1 


— 0 15 0 


I ■ — Nutmegs . . . 

, - — <» mger 

1 Popper, lllai k 

ji - — - - — White 
s ogar. Bengal ... cwt. 
Ij — - ‘'lam and China •• 

; Mauritius (duty paid) 

i — — Maiiillaaml Java •• 

1 Tea, Boliea (duty paid) -lb 

Congou 

Sum bong 

I Campm 

Twankay 

I I Pekoe (orange', 

i i Ilvsonskiu • ... 

1 1 Iv soil 

i ' oung Hyson 

, fiuupimiler • 

i Tin, Bam a 

Tortoiseslull 
; Vermilion 
1 Wax 

| Wood, Sandeis Red 

, I hony 

1 Sapan > ■ 


• 0 1 0 - 

0 S 0 ' 

• • o i: o , 

It. 1 14 0 - 

lb 0 0 3J 

• 0 0 5J . 

1 2 n ■ 

1 1 0 - 

2 10 0 - 

1 1 0 


m 

£. ». d. 

Moo 


014 Q 

0 lfi n 


• I 15 o 

'U 

l ~i~t> 
1 0 o 

o »«”« 

0 1 u 
(£^ h 

1 id o' 

o 0 5 


li, 
fh 

nit. 5 o 
ton 1 1 il 
>1 0 
12 0 


0 J 0 — 0 J 
0 1 111 
o 2 . 

refused 
0 2 0, - 
0 2 4| - 
o 2 ll« - 

0 3 li- 
none 
none 

2 Id o . 

1 10 o . 


» 2 JO 
0 3 11 J 

0 so- 

“li 


- Id 0 0 
■ 111 0 o 

- 20 0 0 


AUsTRAI ASIA V nionn F. 



Cedar Wood 
( Ml, Fish 

W hulelms .... 
Wool, s. Walts, i 
Best 
Interior 

V. I). Land, e, 

Best 

Interior 


foot 0 0 5 
Inn 22 to O 
ton 00 o (i 

. lb ft 3 d — 
ll 2 3 — 


• 007 

■ % n o 

0 5 4 

0 3 11) 

0 2 11 


Woes 

Ostrich Ki it he 
(•uni Viahii 
Hides, l)rv 

Salted 

<>d, Palm 
0 (> 0 1 It a sins 
, Wax 


ft 7 d 
0 6 11 
n »n I 
ft t; d 
i: h 


> 11 


SOI III AI ll|( AN I’llODl ( 

I 10 o 


lb 

cut. 1 

lb II 


cwt. 


4', ■ 
ft 0 44 ■ 

i n n 

?• Ill o - 


: •• • • ;• hi it 

W me. Cape.Wnd., best pijie In 0 li 

J Do 2 d A’ ,M ini. ilny 14 o o 

ft 4 10 i Wood, Teak • load i, In u 

Wool II,. o j o 


I In 0 
0 0 II 
() 0 d 


5 1*. 0 
11! (I (I 

15 0 0 
7 1(1 o 
0 1 11 


fwt India 

' inilon 

Katherine's 
Dilto Debentures 

Pitto ditto 
"est-lndla 


DOCKS'. 


PRICES OP SHARES, FeLiruaiv 

| Dl\ idendiJ 


It, 1811. 


( c tork) 

(StlKk) 


. ... (block) 

MISCELL \Nroi7s. 

• ’ •• ( Vrvu't.iraJ,. . 

Pb'mciij^Lci nd Comp., ns - 


1 Price. 
4 I 

Mi 

(-2J 


4 p. cun. 
2‘, p. cent 


Vnpital. Paid. | 


r. 

4ii i,;io 

ytti.ciKi 


— 

4', 

p. cent. 

5tN),000 I 

L — 1 — 

1024 

4 

p. cent. 

200.0INI 1 

b- - 

yj j 

5 


1,300,000 

r __ 1 

1 

31 1 

__ 1 

111. 01 10 

I «0 1 251 

— 

4 

1'. Hilt. 

— 

_ ' 

— 

3 

I'.cent. 

1 

_ 




I 

10, noil I 

J# 15 


Wolm, DioDwn, -j, Ontiye Alky. 
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THE LONDON MARKETS, February Si, 



Stiwr .~ The market k heavy j the ptfw of 
Mauritius and Ea»t-Iodia Sugar* have fallen W. 
tp 1». per k 
Cutfed — TK# market ha* alto aJ; 
once.’ * fn 

Ctttoh — The demand is consider, 
are advancing. 

S tlffirtre .— The market is dull,%» 4 ^ 
declining. 1 . .. r 

'/W.-TImrc s no change m the market. The 
communication made by the Company respecting 
future sales will be seen in a preceding page. 

The following is McssrR. Patry and Pasteur’s 
report of the result of the Compmy's sale of 
Indigo, whi<h commenced on the 2 1st and closed 
on the ‘27th January 

" The quantity declared for sale was 4 , 3 a!) 
chests, of which 1 , 771 ; chests were Company’s. 
“r*Bpu 8 to the opening and during the sale, the 

S riwletor* withdrew (St 7 1 hosts, leaving for sale 
,l)T2 chests, winch presented the following as- 
sortment: — (itk't chests Bengal, good to fine ship- 
ping qualities; I,(i 7 H do. middling to good do.; 
1,042 do. good consuming to middling do. ; 710 do. 
very low to good consume. s ; \V) do. Madras, 
Manilla and Bimlipatam: tolalVqJ c hests. 

" The sale began with the Company N marks, 
whh h were mm it inferior in quality lo'what tiny 
generally are, the greater piopnt'tlon being of 
middling and ordinary descriptions, only suited 
«Uy»»>e consumption. From the lieginnmg, it 
r .w*P' 6 ' 'dent that the ordeis from the country wciu 
mctftfcivi 1 , and prices of ordunrv and low quali- 
ty generally lnought last sale’s valuations, hut 
Um middling, and espeiiallv the good and line 


WKs adapted lor expoit, were quite ncgleit-d, 
mill sold heav ily at a dei line of 4 d. to (>■!. lli-lm c 
the opening of the sale on theseiond <1 ty a pro I 
uf MO chests of flue quality v. is wiH'di 1 vn by the 
proprietor, who lilt unwilling to olfet goods of 


tHl« d«cr!pt!pn for tale under ludt unfavour*).!. 
* f^umstancos! this, however, had veiv P 
*• » n,i the remainder of the Company’, 
aold without any improvement on the urm-ilr 
r»l«. On thi-tlur.l day, however. SZSg? 
ing been received from Calcutta up to the art ^ 
September, stating ihit the crop had rereiila 
considerable damage from inundation*, cauJa 
by incessant rains in the Inonth of Aumirt 
Proprietors of the Licensed goods bought in ve^ 
largely, at prices nearly equal to those of ill 
Oct olier sale : this gave confidence to the buver. 
and fioin that time biddings became more anima’ 
tc 4MU)iliJ|^pricesof those sorts which »t fim 
■m-h depression, gradually improve! 
loosed with considerable spirit m 
nt of about (id. on the ml- 

f &small quantitjni 
9 were sold realil 
►the remainder ti 
In. The whole „. u 

ests, leaving t herWKr only 2, W *vf 
sale; of these probably l,**) art . 
n>r nmrmjipnsimiption, 1,100 lor export, and 5 iki 
on specumtion. . 

" I'hc following a- e the prices '.-llrnpal : fine 
bl'io 7 ’• M- " 7 1. (d. ; fine purple Os. «>d. a 7r. ;m, 
fine red violet Os. 3d. n Os. {til. ; fine violet ,*j 
(k ad. , gcx d and mi Idling do as. ikl. « Its ; .>,#..1 
rt .1 v lolel ik. n Os. .id. ; middling do Si. (»d.,< i, s . 
go si violet and <oppn .v.. id. n as. f»d. ; middling 
and ordinal y do. as. .id. 0 as. (id. ; low consumin' 
do .|s. Od. a as. , veiv low do. 4s. 'id. a 4s. !)d.~ 

MikIi Regular Madras, g(xid and fine 4s. .'Id. .1 

r .s. 4d ; ordinary and middling its. Od. a 4s. jui.; 
vuy low .is. Id. // .is. lid.— Mumiin ordinary to good 
.‘Is. 11 4-. .‘Id — lliniiiimtuin ordinary to middling 
4s 2d. a 4s. In ” 

The market has a linn appearance, but the ac- 
tual purchases aie on a limited sc ale. 


D A I L \ lMUChS 01' SlOClvS, fioni Jumutnf to J'lbiuari/ 22, 183k 


213 21 1 
LM4 214 5 
213)214 j 
214 21 1> 
2 1 1 \ 2 1 5 | 
211 21.1 | 
14 ) 2 1 .5 


J I’r. ft. 3 I’r.Cl.MJ Pr.Ct I New .0 | Long 
lied. Con-ols Hid. jl’i.( cut. Annuities. 


8S:}88$88 88^ «)(,'/)/, J'H I <*Lli 
88*894 1 ss } SHi «>c> ' >7 i '■) 7’ ‘>6* J ; 
8 n;.s<> 8s’ /, sSjj mt; mi' 
H l ^’8] '>7 97 ’96 l '. J | 
89 89-1 Si ^ss,; 97 97 ; |96 1 % 1 1 

H H S<) h KS 3 iSS h f, 7 j ‘I7| ilf. ! ‘*<>3 1 
88 j'8<Sj 7 ( !)7i ( )7', 96 j%) 


21 1)21.5) 89 * 89 ] 88)89 97J97; 90^%^' 

I ' 1 t,.| 

-1.5 21(5 S9.!8«lj{ S«^S/, 97. I 97l l O(,]9(]^ 

I — |8'»189] SS'.'kN-' 97 i)7| l 90^ , )() t ; r 

211121 5 s;)j8'ij 88v’S8 k)7J97' , :)(;»«>(^; 1' 
%V)(>jj I ' 
%['i(,j i; 

<)(> } LXj , 1 1 


I 21 1J 8<i,iS9 s i8^ss; 97 97} 

2 1 .5 2 lb 8 ' >4 89 } 88 ^ >8 ; • 17 97 { 
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k r ’ i%/ ' 

)*«&, thrkergeant of the division, cam* 
r$0 with a ladder, and witness 
ra^hfc f «5ape from a window. 
Cros8 i eianjincd.— The buikunduzes did 


Supreme Court, August 9. 

Ann Louisa Ramsay (who^dal ipr a 
capital felony is recorded injpp&tlll|gl. 

66) day arraigned Otf robl^e 

of haviySf on the * *h^ orfije, as- 
suited and imprisoned ffBJohwnJnris, 
a bailiff MO serjeant of the^ipdre court, 
thereby tMructing him ii^fte 
of his duty. Jk 

John Harris deposed that heWs a con- 
stable of the Alii pore cutchery; that he 
went with Gohinchunder Ghose to appre- 
hend Mr. Ed wards, on the 12th June, at 
Ins house in Entally. Within a small dis- 
tance of the gate, he saw a syce, who told 
him his master was within ; he entered the 
gate, went up-stairs, and knocked at a 
room door; a female within asked what 
blackguard was going to break open the 
door; witness said he wus no black- 
guard nor was be going to break open any 
door. Mrs. Ramsay then came up-staiis 
and asked who he wanted ? He shewed 


run away ; but my syce did not, for lie is 
an up-country nun, and not like your 
cowaullv Bengal Ice people. It was 
enough to make me alarmed when I was 
locked up, and I heard there was a pistol 
and hall to he brought for me, and that 
the sailors were to he sent for to break 
every bone in my skin ; hut I was w^t so 
much nfiaid after all, for I am an old 
soldier, and have served under Loid Lake, 
w hen I have had six or seven bails through 
me in a day ! 

Mr. U. Maclintock was called for the 
purpose of proving Mis. Ramsay to be 
a native of Great Britain, blithe would 
state nothing more than his belief thal Utf 
was so. in his cross-examination, blind 
she had moved in the higher i tales fb this 
community ; that lie r condition was nutv 
much dtpiessrd, and that she had been 
obliged to apply to Imn for pecuniary re- 
lief. 

Gohinchunder Ghose proved, that tho 
house in whuli Mrs. Ramsay lived be- 


the warrant to her and she read the name, longed to Mr. Ed waids. 

She attempted to snatch the warrant and Mr. C. K. Robison proved, that Mrs. 
pushed witness towards the stair. She Ramsay said she was an Kngli-h woman, 
then took up a bar and made a blow at and knew the rights of an English wo- 
Ins companion . the bar struck a dog. man. 

She said she was sorry it did not break the Mr. Calnnnt *, after some objection* to 
black rascal’s back instead of Inttingherdog. the indictment, width weie ovtrrnM, ud« 
She pursued complainant down stairs and dressed the jury at gicat length for the de* 
came up again with a rule, which she shook fence, stating that Harris had not tiicd to 
about, but did not strike any body. She open the doors which lie found closed, And 
said to witness, “what blackguard are that therefore he did not obscive that no- 

you? I will write a letter to Mr. Bar- thing prevented his going away hv another 

low; but lie is no better than a black- staircase; that the tlnents used by Mrs. 
guard.” She then wrote a letter to Mr. Ramsay were meicly for diversion, and 
Barlow and gave it to one of her seivants. partly with a view of obliging him to re- 
She then went down stairs, and the door treat from the house; and tint no obstiur* 
was fastened up; on witness remonstra- lion had been caused to him in the exe- 
tmg, she replied, “Have 1 got you ? I cution of his duty, 
am very glad 1 have got you; I shall take The jury retired for about twenty nu- 
careof you, and let me see whether Mr. nutes, and then returned with a verdict of 
Barlow or the Supreme Court will release guilly, but recommended the prisoner to 
you.” She came again and said, “ I will mercy. 

send for sailors, who will break eveiy bone The sentence of the Court was, impn- 
in your body; if I had a pistol and a ball, sonment for one calendar month in tho 
I would kill you dead on the spot, and let common goal at Calcutta, 
me see if a hair of my head would be Mrs. Ramsay, after secure was pa>%er , 
hurt.” After this, every thing was quiet addressed the judge, staling, th it she had 
till eleven o’clock, when two young ladies twelve witnesses in court, every one o 
came in a palankeen-ouriage, and wit- whom would nave disproved what was vrnl 
ness’s syce saw a put in over tho by Harris, and she could not but believe 

wall through an air-hole of the stair-case, that Mr. Cochrane had sold her, 

When the carriage went out, witness told The court ordered her to be remove , 
the thannah people to keep charge of tiie on which she remarked, t vat sit ( n no 
gate, and if Mrs. Ramsay spit on them car# for the imprisonment but to bo ♦ 
(a* she had done) or beat them, to take scourged by such a min ts Mr ffariovr 
her into custody. Som# time after, Mr. was really horrible, llurk. /tug. 10. 

Jbur.K.S.Vot.lS.No.52. f * 
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Insolvint DfBToas* Court, November 9. 

In the matter of Alexander an, tf Co.— 

Tbw betogjie day apposed *- 

hearing yijPi* matter, Sir.j 
■ after demanding several tit 
on* ojf|w«ed, and being ir 
one did, and that none had 
said, “ there being no oppositionYrom any 
one to the discharge of these gentlemen, 
it is to he inferred that there is no cause 
for any,” and accordingly declared them 
entitled to the benefit of the Act. 

In the separate estate of James Young. — 

Mr. Strettell, on the part of the insolvent, 
claimed his discharge on the ground of 
$er§R of notice, and compliance with the 
terms of the order of the court fixing a 
day of healing, — Ordered, that he was 
entitled to the benefit of the Act, and dis- 
charged accordingly. 

In the separate estate of George Bullard. 

—Same ordei. 

. In the separate estate of J. C. C. Sutler- 
feted. — Same order. 

^frjhe mutter of Nathaniel Aluander . — 

Satfte order. 


lArait, 

round to side with the maharaja, which 
wai aoon effected. 'Hie Biirum and Ba. 
hadoor, finding themselves deployed of the 
aid of the artillery, deserted. Thus tb* 
mutiny ended, with the loss of about 300 
men, and the desertion and flight of four 
regiments, two of whom Were on the part 
of the malcontents, but could not join 
them on account of other trdbps obstruc. 
ting their passage. The chief ringleader, 
Hadtun^ing, has made his escape, and 
tkFroW^apt. Yakoob, an Armenian, 
Mh two other individual|L|«ra placed 
dackened bWKmels and 
camp. Thaylrt;f|Hl j„ 

r I)uring the hat|Jf,All were 

in^JMPflrm. There were about 
loWojMa to defend the residency, if the 
malconflits in their retreat had sought an 
asylum there; hut had they proved victo- 
rias, the resident would have retired to 
Dholepoor. lie had his horses ready. 
Though the mutiny is now quelled, yet 
there appears no regularity or arrangement 
made in the affairs of government, 



MISCELLANEOUS. 

AFFAIRS OF CIW AIIOK. 

Tho Calcutta and Mofussil papers con- 
tain additional intelligence respecting the 
state of aihiiri at Gwalior. 

The India Gazette of November fith, 
gives the following private letter from 
Gwalior, dated October liHh — 

“ Oil the 1st mst. there was a serious 
mutiny in the camp. The Durum and 
Bjthad&bT regiments forcibly got into tbe 
palace, seized all the members of the mi- 
nistry, struck them severely, andaftci wards 
confined them. No lespect was paid to 
the maharaja’s presence, for the ministers 
were seized immediately before his guddec, 
and all his remonstrances proved fruitless. 
Several messages were sent to the resident, 
inviting him over to the durbar to ariange 
patters, but his judicious refusal caused 
fear in the minds of the mutineers. They 
eventually left the palace, and on their 
doing so they had some words with the 
Kkahs (sowars) out of the palace, which 
caused a battle. The ekalis, however, got 
the better of them, and they retired and 
took shelter in the Jmsee artillery, who 
immediately joined them. Troops of other 
brigades were scot to attack them, but as 
they were providW with about 400 guns, 
the troops could not approach them. The 
battle commenced ‘J r m. on the 3d., 
and lasted till 4 aWIo( the 4th; and in 
the morning both patties of their own ac- 
cord ceased firing. There appeared no 
chance of either party gaining the victory. 
'The resident, however, seeing the it^iro- 

* I liability of capturing the Jmsee, employed 

* One off the news writers to bring them 


The India Gaxclte of November 13th, 
contains a long history of the late revolu- 
tion, winch appears to be authentic. 

Tho writer states that the causes which 
led to the deposition of Baza Baie, may he 
traced a considerable time hack. In a 
military government like that of Gwalior, 
it is an obvious policy in the chief power 
to conciliate the army ; hut this appears to 
have been latteily neglected. Tile troops 
were generally twenty-seven months in ar- 
rears of pay, while some of the most faith- 
ful sirdars attaihed to Dowlut Bow Sun- 
diuli, were upwaids of four years without 
receiving any allowances. VVliat set red 
further to disgust them was the well- 
known flourishing state of the treasury, 
and in consequence of the Baza Baie 
being understood to be a sharer in several 
hanking dookans in the camp, established 
for the purpose of granting loans to the 
army at an exorbitant rate of interest. 

‘‘ The loss of Kao Jee, the able minis- 
ter of the baie, hurried on events to the 
present crisis. Moneyram, the great mu- 
ll ajun of this country, had received a jag- 
lieer in mortgage for money lent to the 
late maharaj, upon condition of returning 
the same when he had reimbursed himself 
for the principal with interest. As it was 
understood that the mortgaged jagheer had 
already paid nearly double the original 
sum, Kao Jec was deputed by the baie 
to investigate the aecounts and the state of 
collections, much the annoyance and 
dread of Money tans. The accounts of 
two other jagheer*, which were held on 
similar tenures, were also to have been 
subjected to a strict inquiry. Hindoo 
Kao, at that period, had been brought 
over by Moneyram to his own party. 
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j utl « Itao Jee wa, .bout to .Mrt. it ,s fcar.ng tf.c of hj , . 

«i<l ll '»t-P°‘ s,m "« •dmuurtend to bun, ho saa ed imtowHtely, forth. uuroTof 
•ikI .o great was the influence of the oppn. ttJgBfatij age ilS iborwi(W«/ 


site part), that they succeeded in conceal- 
ing his illness both from the baie and 
every one interested, until he was just ex- 
piring. Corroborative of the above cir- 
cumstance,^ may mention that the me- 
dical officer who was attached to the resi- 
dency at that time, and who possessed the 
best opportunities of ohtainidflfejp£ jn. 
formationyyas decidly of opBn tha^fcu 
death J ec WU!> <j|i|«d b^ the aif. 

iniaistnttion of dcdeteriotflrugs.t||D|iring 
five or, six days, that theddHfced remainad 
ill, frivofbus excuses wereaHenf^ to tne 
baie to account for Ins ali&o qg^ am to 
prevent the residency surgeonaVho had 
been in file habit of attending min, from 
being c.illed in. No minister win ap- 
pointed by the baie after (he death of itao 
Joe, there being none about the couit 
whom she considered worthy of such con- 
fidence. Another act of hers had also 
displeased the troops. Two individuals of 
extremely low origin had been raised to 
high commands in the army ; one, for- 
merly a tobacconist, being promoted to 
the charge of the Jinsee battalion, and 
anothei, of the same description, being 
appointed to the command of an mfantiy 
brigade, Previous to last Mohurrum, in- 
timation was communicated to the baie 
by the resident, of intended disturbances 
amongst her troops; but the Ha/a Hate 
paid her usual inattention to the report, 
convinced, as it appears, of the attachment 
to her person of the ami), and i dying on 
the communication she had received fiom 
the Governor-general. As the rajah had 
been found out again intriguing, and as 
pioposals had been, or were supposed to 
have been, sent’to Jacob’s battalions, she 
considered it necessary, however, to tike 
piecautions during the last day of Molmr- 
rum, by plating guards around the palace 
to prevent lu?r adopted son from making 
his escape, and by putting a stop to 
the celebration of the Mussulman rites 
throughout the camp. The intiigues still, 
nevei theless, continued to be carried on, 
until the baie became seriously nlarmed. 
At the suggestion of the resident, she 
contrived to detach Hindoo IIho, her bro- 
ther, from the powerful party that had al- 
ready been formed, but tins unfortunately 
wemed rather to accelerate than retard the 
crisis, from the sirdars being too deeply 
implicated for their own safeties to recede. 

“ Soon after this, on the day previous to 
the revolution, thejfajah succeeded in 
making his escape *from his attendants, 
and proceeding to Jacob’s brigade, endea- 
voured to induce the sepoys to support his 
cause against the Baza Baie, detailing to 
them his supposed injuries, and pledging 
to them the customary Mabratta promises. 
He was, hpiyever, coldly received, an<| 



had been cotijminicatwl t 0 
who desired a trej^y to be 
?e was from home, and Jiro- 
. 1 <?lf to the palace to communi- 

cate with the Baza Buie. A second time 
he succeeded in obtaining her piomise to 
overlook his perfidious conduct, marked 
as it was with the basest ingratitude, and 
he returned to the residency mid commu- 
nicated the unexpected intelligence to the 
rajah, whom he found sitting under a tree, 
exposed to the sun, in the midst of^ re- 
sidency compound. The rajah in Wnse- 
quence returned to the palace, and pledged 
the customaiy oaths, bonds which sit so 
light and are so easily dispensed Hitli by 
a Mabratta. On this very evening, inti, 
illation was received from the British go- 
vernment, that it was not their intention 
to interfere in the disputes between the 
baie and the maharuj, which intellip^c^ 
was immediately communicated by* the 
resident to both parties, and to the camp. 
Tills served like a spark to fire the mine: 
Jacob’s brigade no longer hesitated ill 
their decision, and during the night a 
nan k named Ilookmn Sing, belonging to * 
one of the two battalions, the Burum and 
Baliudur, who were on guard at the pa- 
lace, made his way to the apartment of 
the rajah. The tajnh at first was some- 
what alarmed on awaking, hut being as. 
suied of ihe intentions of the Hoops, lie 
accompanied the naick for the pm pose of 
being proclaimed... It had been previously 
agued amongst the troops that none of the 
corps save the Burum and Baliadui were to 
take an aetive part in the revolution, but 
that, should they succeed in obtaining pos- 
session of the person of the njili, salutes 
immediately were to lie fired from the 
lines. In consequence of the severe illness 
of the Bala Bale, the Baza Baie was sit- 
ting up with her when ‘he leceived intel- 
ligence, from Hindoo Kao, of what h/uT 
occurred; the latter insisted upon her 
making her escape immediately, and she 
accordingly preceeded on foot to Ins house 
through a private passage from that of the 
Bala Bale’s. Orders were immediately 
issued by her, for the atiendai ce of the 
different sirdars, but none of them obeyed 
with the exception of Major Alexander, 
who was unawaie of tj^ transactions that 
had taken place, antAonsequently thus 
committed himself With the new rajah ; 
whereas (he tobaccorift ind the dther were 
both rendered Itel pink by the disobedience 
of their respective troops. Accompanied 
by about 700 of Alexander’s corps, by 
Appall Salt ib and Hindoo llao, the bai£ 
no % proceeded, in her palankeen, by «| 
circuitous route, towards the Tendency; 
all the direct passes being guardetRby the 4 
troops, When about two milea to tha 
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west of the residency, she, however, found 
herself opposed by four Jrattaliowwith 
twehty-fivegtfn*, which had b$eo cjwfed 
to Intercept' her by the rajah. ■ UponTjftp* 
Hlndodfew recpmmended heito mqq/)fe 
her horse and charge through ■then) ? l)ui 
this she declined, urging the dislike she 
filt in exposing herself to the view of 
troops. A messenger was then despatched 
to the resident, who sent the assistant-resi- 
dent, Captain Ros>, to the i.ijah, request- 
ing that the troops might be instructed to 
obey his orders, and to permit, if neces- 
sary, the Baza Baie to pass to the resi- 
dency that, as the revolution had hitherto 
been accomplished without the loss of life, 
he trusted no blood would be shed on the 
present occasion. The assent of the rajah 
having neon obtained, instructions were 
forwarded to the troops to permit the Ba 2 <i 
Baie to pass, and for them to return to 
qjrpp. I w ish it here to be clearly under, 
s'to^fl* that no abdication or piomise of 
8U rendering any lights were given to the 
reaiitbnt by the Ibiza Baie ; indeed, a de- 
mand of the kind, at smli a moment, 
would assuredly have been unwarrantable 
on the part of a British functionary. A 
few days , after this, the Baza Baie pro- 
ceeded to Dhplepoor, but was obliged to 
remove, at *tfc repeated request of the 
resident, from the vicinity of the Gwalior 
frontier. 

“ I now return to the rajah, who imme- 
diately formed a ministry, but composed 
of persons differing from those whom the 
resident is understood fo have recom- 
mended to him; neither did he comply 
with the latter’s recommendation regard- 
ing bestowing liberal presents on the 
troops, hut merely contented himself with 
paying up their arrears, and in lieu of a 
remuneration, granted^ written promise 
to the Burum and Blftadur battalions, to 
the efTcct, that they were no longer to lie 
under Jacobis command, but that they 
,,were to be constantly employed on dut\ at 
the palace, and vveie on no account to be 
sent like other corps into the provinces. 
This almost amounted to placing the go- 
vernment in the hands of these two batta- 
lions, and both the lajali and his ministers 
soon begun to fed themselves controlled 
by them. Also money was said to have 
been levied to a considerable amount by 
tliem, ft oin those desiring access to the 
palace, mid likcime from persons about 
the camp. Houkuij| $ing, the naick be. 
fore-mepjjoncd, g^fltd the chief influ- 

• " It is, however, aljjrted, and l^aa scarcely 
doubt the truth, thj^, the resident positively 
pledged himself to tne raish, that he should con- 
^ rider the rajnh’* allowing her escape to the Rsl- 
*Bwicv ns a virtual resignation of her i lannsf^jut 

can assure \ou, from personal informal ioi|>that 
I the Bi|| Baie never would have yieMecnfier 
claims, ^esen situated as she was, for anv promises 
ef protection that th* resident could hare offered,” 


ence over the rajah, Who it bid tohtu 
become a mere instrument in .bis h W( j, 
The ministers, perceiving the little power 
they possessed, began immediately to in. 
trigue with Jacob, who was himself at 
this time much annoyed at these battalions 
for having been, at their own request 
taken from under his command Backed 
by him, flic ministry prevailed upon the 
rajah toJssue an order, not only for these 
bauAjAbe replaced under the com. 
indTW of Jacob, but also that tfigy should 
Aceed forthwM into the disnjft. The 
troops, ifowevefprefused to obey ibi* » r . 

and the^jph was advised to surround 
thenysith th^pther corps, for th& purpose 
of haviqyiAliem annihilated. The order 
was accoajpigly issued, and the lest of the 
troops brought up ; but the rajah then 
found that none of the other cotps would 
attack the Burum and Bahadur battalions, 
who were extremely respected in camp, 
fiom the chivaltous part they had taken in 
placing the rajah on the musnud. Find- 
ing himself in this awkward situation, the 
rajah now applied to the resident, who 
came forward as a mediator betwixt the 
parties. On hearing Hookum Sing on 
the part of the two battalions, and also the 
rajah’s statement, he recommended the lat- 
ter to adhere to his written promise, and 
endeavour to prevent, as far as possible, 
further interference in his council, on the 
part of the soldiers. He likewise sug- 
gested that Jacob should be removed, and 
that the rajah’s uncle should he placed in 
command of the brigade. Glad to get 
out of this awkward predicament in any 
way, the rajah immediately assented, and 
affairs for a time resumed their former 
course ; but the faithlessness of the rajah 
having now become apparent, as well as 
the desire of getting rid,’ no matter how, 
of those two battalions to whom be en- 
tirely owed his advancement, the fears 
which had thus been created could nei- 
ther be entirely nor suddenly allayed. 
Suspicious of those ministers w ho had ad- 
vised the offensive measures continued to 
be entertained, and conceiving their safety 
might be in consequence compromised, 
they one day seized on the ministers in 
presence of the rajah and slightly abused 
them. When they came, however, to 
Buldeo Sing, who was a particular favo- 
rite of the rajah, the latter, though he had 
witnessed with apparent indifference their 
previous conduct, suddenly placed his foot 
upon him, and taking his bow and arrows, 
insisted on protecting him. The troops 
immediately permitted this, but took pre- 
cautions to prevent the escape of the ob- 
noxious ministers. The seising of the 
ministers appears to have been perfectly 
unpremeditated, and directly contrary to 
the advice of their then commanding offi- 
cer naick Hookum Sing. Things went oft 
jn this state for some days. The rajah re- 
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usifl g to appoint new ministers, and\ho the othp corps ra camp would obey the 
Lm afraid of the rash steps they had orders given them to reioforce the nasi. 
ake n, continuing to prevent the former tions cf Baptiste and Buldeo Sing. The 
ninUters from acting. The rajah, at rajah 1 ' jjpd sent instructions, should Hoo- 
en gih, got sullen, and the troops alarmed^ kuffi JSmg betaken, that without further 
-both agreed to send for the resident, referenpd he* was to he blown froitflhe of 
ffho, however, declined interfering, consi- the guns. Finding, however, that no ad- 
lering the rqg^> at this time by no tr\eans s> vantage was gained, the rajah’s party at 
\ free agent. The last occurrence, too,^ of length endeavoured to obtain a suspension 
;he troops, had somewhat injured their no- of hostilities, and the firing for a time 
jularity with the other brigades Jfcjp^|be stopped, but from some subsequent mis. 
iix regiments that Buldeo JWng conflr understanding it was again resumed. Up 
uanded, considered themsehuss dishonour^ to this time about 300 of the fighting men 
fd wfeile permitting their ^Bar to Bfinain^ had been killed and Hounded, but with 
n confinement. In consequence of thi^L the exception of the futteh, the troops 
hey inarched down to the pai£e, and in^ had all retained their positions. Thi 


listed on Buldeo Sing’s being ^Uv^d 
tip to them. This was accordinffl^lone ; 
[jut the rajah now, considering mmself a 
prisoner in the hands of these two battal- 
ions, reproached them with ingratitude, 
while they, perceiving that he was dis- 
pleased, and wishing to conciliate him in 
my way, were foolish enough to agree to 
juil the palace, taking, however, w ith them 
the remainder of the ministers, and leav- 
ing the rajah to his own control. The 
great portion then retired to their lines by 
different routes : one body composed of 
300 or 400, with the guns, proceeded by 
the Hurrah bazar, and, when opposite to 
the house of Stirrup Sing, who was the 
adopted son of Buldeo Sing, high words 
ensued, and one of the inmates having 
abused them for their conduct to the rajah 
and to Buldeo Sing, they returned the 
same with interest. This man, at length, 
fired his matchlock loaded with slugs, 
which brought to the ground three sepoys, 
a circumstance which appears to have been 
the commencement of the engagement. 
The guns opened on the house, and the 
individual is said to have been killed. 
Surrup Sing, who was in the vicinity in 
command of a party of Mahrntta horse, 
refused to attack the party, contenting 
himself with saying, that he would defend 
his position if attacked. On the other 
hand, two troops of the 4th cavalry, who 
had been discharged by the Marquis of 
Hastings for their conduct at Kota, and 
afterwards taken into service by Sundia, 
charged the party down a lane and ob- 
tained possession of their guns, completely 
dispersing them, and killing thirty or forty 
of the troops. Those who were lucky 
enough to escape made the best of their 
way to the linea. The rajah, on hearing 
the guns, immediately shut himself up in 
an apartment, after which the Mahratta 
horse came and collected about the palace. 
The subsequent battle, if it deserves that 
name, may be attributed to Buldeo Sing, 
acting under the previous instructions of 
the rajah. 

The mutineers appear to have had from 
their peculiar situation, a decided supe- 
riority, while ,«t the same time none of 


ing at last ceased at the earnest solicitation 
of the rajah, and immediately afterwards 
he began intriguing with the Chota Jinnee, 
promising them Amnesty for what had 
taken place, provided they would leave 
the Burtim and Biliadtir battalions; the 
same conditions were olleied to the lattwr, * 
but they had too great a dread of the 
faithlessness of the rajah to consider th^tt- 
selves safe on any pledge he could give 
them, and they therefore demanded their 
discharge and a safe convoy out of tho 
Gwalior territories, guaiantced by the 
British resident. 

“ They at the snme timeyreleased tho 
ministers for the propose of Interceding 
for them, and their last request being 
agreed to by the rajah and by the resident, 
the latter sent his own people and 1 00 of 
the contingent horse, to see the treaty 
properly executed. The lajah also had 
agiecd to furnish carriage for them during 
that day ; but witliofittbe slightest pretext, 
and notwithstanding the repeated repre- 
sentations of the resident, lie did not fulfil 
his part of the contract. At night, seeing 
that no carriage was ordered, the Burum 
and Bahadur battahifl* contrived to bring 
the Jinsee again over to their side, but a 
great number of theft 1 own iflfn, dreading 
the treacherous conduct of the rajah, de- 
serted during that night. On the second 
day, the raj-di, finding the Chota Jinsee 
would not rely upon his promise, and again 
getting alarmed, applied lo the resident, 
who made him sign a written agreement 
in favour of the Jmsee, to the eflect that 
their former conduct should he overlooked, 
and having disbursed Its. 10, (XX), they, 
at length, fully agreed to come over to the 
rajah’s party. The Burum and Bahadur, 
likewise, were prorniseB immunity, and 
they also consente<g^b oyer to the rajah : 
but so great was of pw, that 

the whole V them, Vfyne exception of 
Capt. Jacoub, an ^Hncriian, deserted 
during the night. To show that their feara 
wqjL by no means groundless, although 
thejpty had been agreed to, this officeA^ 
wrtjrwai a mere passive agent ia tbeiTC^ 
hamls and apparently too unwieldljfio es- ft 
cape, waa seized by^lie rajah’s people, and 
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sentenced by bmi to be (Jigged round the hat! greatly alarmed tit* camp of the bait, 
city at the foot of *n elephant, and then who inspected an attempt op the part of 
to betmtnplel bfltj&tdoatb/ The uncle the government to secure her person for 
of the rejab) howevef, ifitercefcd*? pro- the purpose of imprisoning her in the fort 
cure the following mitigation' ofithOaen- Agra. Her troops were accordingly 
tanc^PlImely, that he was to be carried prepared to defend her, and this alarm 
round Upon an ass, having his face half continued to prevail throughout her camp, 
blackened, and then to have his nose and ^ttyriog die night. Next she crossed 
:<arscut off. The minister then got a sus- #tyiver, by order of the Ttssistant-resi. 
pension of the latter part of the punish- dent, warning having been given her by 
ment, until permission had been asked of ^ 0sS ^ >at ^ ,e brigade had order* 

tho resident. Portions of other corps, to TttfickMier troops and to disperse In* 
yrho were not in the slightest degree en- Jfiamp, should she decline compliance, 
gaged, but who likewise stood in dread of Wie |* ( now her way to ftindrabuii. 
the faithlessness of the rajah, also deserted JjVe forbear to make any observations on 
intfbody, and proceeded through the hills "is subject, until we are enabled to coin, 
towards the Sindh, in order to prevent municaiH further details regarding this ei. 
their being pursued by the cavalry. It is traordi^y revolution.— Mofussd Ukhbar, 
said tlmt they have erected two motes there, Nov. 3. 

Which we shall probably hear of at some 

future period. Chumnn lime.— Chumna Baie died here 

in premature child-birth on the 14th Oct., 

‘■gAgra. — On the 1st inst. an order at 2 P.M., after being delivered of a son, 
was issued for the 9th N.I. to move which survived only three hours ; she had 
limped i ate I y to the tiipoli, an outwork been in a delicate state of health for some 
tho fort, with directions to stop all months previously, hut no persuasion 
armed bodies going or coming. As far could induce her mothet to call in Euro, 
as we learn, the circumstance inducing p ean medical aid, even when the vast 
Ibis step may be stated ns follows the su ,n s hvisbed on Brahmins ami the pre- 
Ha za Baie, before leaving Gwalior, bad scriplions of the Maliratta Bueds proved 
called frqfll^oonah to her councils the to be of no efticacy. Chumna Baie was 
celebrated Vnhujeo Gat Keen; this man the only surviving daughter of II. II. 
bad formerly been in the service of Dow- Baiza B.ue by Dowlut Uao Seindia, and 
Jut Uao Seiiuliah, but after a considerable was married at an early age to Appa Ilao 
pet iod elapsing without receiving lus nr- Patunkur. She has left no children. Her 
ream of pay, he took the libel ty of putting jngheers will probably be resumed by the 
Dowlut liuo into conlinement, and was in Gwalior government, but her personal 
Consequence, with his followers, paid tip propeitv, winch h supposed to he very 
their art ears upon tlie*kpot. lie was soon valuable, will revolt to her husband, 
afterwards, however, discharged with Ins The death of Cliuinna Baie is lamented 
troops, on account of this his uncetuno- byeveiy individual in the Baiza Buie’s 
nious conduct. lie then retired to the camp; her kindness and benevolent dispo- 
Deccun, where it is undcistood headed sitiou made her a general favorite, and 
a conspicuous party|Jk the last war. On she was respected as being the only sur- 
his arrival on the fiontiera of Gwalior, the vising child of Dowlut Rao Scitulta ; she 
young rnjajjlpefiised^hiin permission to was in her ‘2,>tl» year, and is stated by 
pass througn Ins countiy with an aimed those ladies who have seen her to have 
party, and he was obliged to take a cut- been extremely beautiful and to have pos- 
cuitous route to join the baie lie was sessed very gentle manners. Baiza Baie 
accompanied by UX) horse, ami an mtima- j s sfl itl to have been fondly attached to her 
tiOn having been sent by the Usideiit to daughter, and is inconsolable at losing 
Agra, to prevent the* junction of these |»er, under such melancholy eircumstance* 
with tho biue's ttoops, prwaiittons were — misfortunes have fallen in quick sue* 
taken accoidingly. Tins being intimated cession, indeed, upon ibis unhappy lady. 


to Ambuljee, who was then a short way 
from Agra, he dispatched 100 of Ins 
suwars to communicate with the bate, the 
remainder being Jaftabout live coss dis- 
tant from the city.ljjtop junction appears 
tohavi|||pb^flg|i^i^itboutotiposition ; 
^oiXir SE jtrft-tlie baie ijfcs directed 
topper them IoMk Iter camp, while at 
the same time thOnove-mentioned move- 
j gy nent bad been made, so as to preven Aeir 
JRllt by the fort. Being at length Jfter 
jKomwlelay, shewn another passage, Jbey 
A immflptcly rejoined their own pity, 
^’be ntws.of the tro^ being under arm* 


— /.id. 

eoRRfsroNniKcE with Tim raja or 

GWALIOR RESPECTING STEAM-ENGINE*. 

The correspondence which has taken 
place between the Governor- General and 
the court of Gwalior, on the subject of 
steam-engines, is worthy of record. 

In March 1833, at public durbar, Lord 
Wm. Bentinck received the following ap- 
plication from Shewbux Roy, “ gomasbta 
of Lucktneechund and Radbakisaen,” »t 
Calcutta : 



1834.] 
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My lord. Our Seth Munnoram.has you will find that, when th. water boil,, 
beard with aatombhraent that an iron boat tha.team produced will force off th. lid or 



to know how such things can be ; he has From 'this learn the force of steatiT^o* 
directed us to make particular inquiry as Sadi says, ‘love and musk cannot l» ' 
into such a i^pnheard -of piece of in concealed,’ so it is certain, that steam 
tiibin, and to ascertain it it be true thtlt cannot be restrained, 
the English perforin such pieces o^ecro- “ 2d. Wrap some wet tow round tha 
mancy tlirougb the agency of lham Mis, top of a ramrod, so as just to be able to 
or devils, who, in the early ages of the squeeze it into the barrel of a gun; force 
world, wg/e turned into tjfioke andpuAit to the hieech, and then plug U p tha 
nling mankint^ touch-hole. Well, afterwards pull out 


into pots by the learned atm 
and taken out to work for their masters 
required. Now, as we know the reai 
truth of these matters, which 4hose of 
Gwalior do not, we hope, especwly as it 
will be pleasing to the Gwalior govern- 
ment, that a copy or epitome of the iion 
steam-boat may he given to us, that we 
may send it to Gw-alior, with an explana- 
tion, shewing how such things incredible 
to others can exist through the agency of 
British knowledge and science.” 

Tins application was answered by a 
letter from Mr. Secretary Macnagliten to 
Seth M mince ltam, expressing the Gover- 
nor-general's gratification at the desire 
evinced by the applicant to become ac- 
quainted with the wonders of European 
science, and piomising that a model should 
he sent. 11 is lordship also wrote directly 
to the mahai.ija, Junkojee Kao Sindlna, at 
Gwalior, refenmg to the laudable emiosify 
evinced by that prince, when the Gover- 
nor general was at Gwalior, to make him- 
self acquainted with European science, 
and including a short account of the prin- 
ciple of the steam-engine, with some 
drawings of steam-carriages : the former, 
"Inch is signed by Mi. Macnagliten, gives 
so clear, and at the same time familiar, an 
explanation of the engine, that it destives 
to be considered hs a curiosity. 

“ His highness wishes to know how an 
inanimate engine can be moved without 
the application of animal fuiee I will 
describe; just as the circulation • f the 
blood and the motion of the limbs of an 
.• nitn.il aie caused and carried on by the 
poise of tlu* heart, so the motion of the 
levers and the revolution of the wheels of 
the steam-engine are produced by the ac- 
tion of a piston in a cylinder. Now the 
pulse of an animal is moved by the invisi- 
ble power of the creation ; no one can 
understand it ; but the motion of the pis- 
ton is caused by human agency, springing 
from God-given wisdom, and is intelligi- 
ble to every one. 

“ To comprehend the means by which 
this piston moves, it is only necessary to 
do two things. 

“1st. Put a pot, half-full of water, on 
the fire ; stop up the mouth closely ; place 
as great a weight on it as it will hear, still 


wum-mue. wen, aiterwanjs pull out 
m the rod half-way, let it go for a moment, 
!ar and see with what force it will jump back 
to the breech 1 What is the cause of this? 
Why the air was expelled through the 
touehhole, and that being plugged up, no 
fiesh air is admitted as the air-tight rod is 
diawn out; so, where the ramrod was, is 
nothing, not even mi, which pervades 
every place— a vacuum is caused, and af : 
the sepa>ated fueml cannot hear the deso- 
lation of absence, hut flics to lus lie I over- 
borne, so the rod, unable to endure the 
emptiness of vacuity, rushes baik toils 
chambci. 

“ These arc the two agents which move 
the piston in the cylinder, nwlhe steam 
is the raisei and the vacuum tqHcprfesscr, 
and, by their opposing impulsP/motion is 
communh ated to all paitsof the machine : 
for, first, a file ol coals (a stone which is 
found m the lulls of Iluidwan, and hums 
like wood) is lighted; on this is placed a 
cauldron of water to boil, and, at the 
mouth <>f the cauldron a cylinder, wnhari 
iion tod fitting tightly hi it. The steam 
produced In the boiling w.itci rushes 
through a little valve (a small door which 
opens and shuts) at the bottom of the 
cylinder, and laisesJU) the piston ; lmt 
then, as the piston. risM 1 the space it leaves 
is filled with steam ami a va^in is re- 
quired. Now 1 mrW'oncd a ruttee 
of water, when converted into steam, would 
fill the space of 1,700 nittecs. Yes, but 
is it possible to reduce the steam again to 
water? It is liy applying cold water to 
the outside of the cylinder it immediately 
condenses, and there is consequently one 
ruttee of water and 1, (»!)*) iutkcs of empty 
space, that is, vacuu u. This is just what 
we wanted. Ihepiston, like (he ramrod, 
instantly plumps down; again the stream 
of the steam forces open the little door in 
the cylinder, the pi^tfita up, ihcskain 
is condensed and dPpJ^uui^jlLwn, 
and so on, p long as tuMi is WpT u^. ^ 
Now the top of the pi^pr fastened 


moveable lever (sustain 


» pillar) I 


the of a pair of scales, to the other 

eiuWpsvhich is fixed n large wheel, which* 'I 
in i^ftrn, turns others, and the ivbolaap- < 
parajpi is set in motion. mt 

“ There is another kjnd of vleam-eflpne, 



£30 

io which the piston ii impelled alternately 
at each end by .the steam, which is not 
condensed, but aspired U* escape into the 
air, Inthissort, no cold watettis required, 
but a greater degree of heat, „ ' 

. "mexplain all the parts of the machine 
would oe tedious, Briefly, it is equally 
.applicable to land or water-carriage. In 
the pictures now sent, his highness will see 
strings of thirty carriages drawn along by 
one engine, up hill and down dale, at the 
rate of thirty miles an hour. The wheels 
run in iron grooves, for, by this contri- 
vance the same force can draw twelve times 
as much as it could on a good kunkur 
road. In this way, hundreds of passen- 
gers of all kinds, animals, and baggage, 
are drawn along: one engine draws 7(K) 
tnaunds, and the whole can be stopped by 
a child ! Every day new improvements 
are making. What numberless benefits 
does it afford ! Food and clothing is 
greatly diminished in price by the expedi- 
tion and cheapness of the carriage. Horses 
,7 will no longer he required ! 10,00,000 
V horses arc fed in England, and each eats 
as much as eight men, so the country will 
sustain 80,00,000 more men ! But liovv 
wonderful are its effects by water! It 
laughs at the wind and goes in its teeth, 
herever the captain chooses by 
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and turi^^ 

the sligjHt touch. In short, now that 
king steam lias asserted his authouty, the 
reign of the wind is cast to the winds and 
waves. Communication, which was for- 
merly stopped for weeks together between 
the countries of Europe, is now regularly 
carried on whatever may he the state of the 
weather. It impels iron as well as wooden 
boats; and an iron boat is even lighter than 
a wooden one of the same size, since iron, 
from its strength and malleability, may he 
'used in very thin plates, and consequently 
requires a less dc|Ukpf water to float in. 

“ What womlef^r highness should 
set outings stean^arrt'age, at day-break, 
to go toflfficat A^a, orpiayat Hindi a- 
hun, and be hack at Gwalior by noon * If 
an iron steam -boat were launched upon the 
Chumhul , at the proper season, it might 
reach Calcutta in a week ! But what end 
ia there to woudcis? It is said, 1 a wise 
man is not astonished at wisdom.* ” 

MISSIONARIES ANI) NAT1VFS, 

The Chundiika (Hindu paper of Cal- 
cutta) of 10th Asharhu (June 1833), con- 
tains the following letter from a native, 
|jtcd for grief for his 
* to refer to the case of 
^sce p. 82) i— 

t there was no injus- 
_ Ifemment of the King of 
England ; and since 1 came to )ws of 
understanding, I have concluded, fronall 
tha( has come to my knowledge, that the 
ter^Dte of his Majesty were strictly jost 
lilt* iroself. But^r these few years past, 





hisrfervants h*v# been inattentive to tom» 
matters, although the mighty arm of tin 
king is displayed in this metropolis for tfe 
preservation of his subjects, and it there, 
fore appears as though the kingdom had no 
“king. I sent my son to the Hindoo Col- 
lege to study English, and when he had 
to the fourth class, I Umught he bad 
made some progress in EngV knowledge, 
T therefore forbade his going to the col.* 
Iqge agfur I have heard that the students in 
the higher classes of the college become 
nastiks (infidels.) When I had stopped 
|)is studies, under this apprehension, the 
)oy went from place to place iff pursuit of 
nstruction; and having met with some 
missionary, he was taught English for 
some n*onth9 in the Mirzapoor school. I 
supposed the boy was at his uncle's house 
in Calcutta, and had no knowledge where 
he was studying. After he had been read- 
ing there for eight months, I learnt that 
he was studying at the missionary school. 

I then brought him home, and put him in 
confinement. Bv and bye a degraded, 
low Fcringee, called Kista Banda (the edi- 
tor of the Enquirer), went to my liousoat 
Ifon-hoogli, on the late Snan-jnttra y and, 
canying oil' this hoy of fourteen years of 
age by craft, put him into a buggy. The 
boy, in obedience to his teacher, went with 
him ; and at the time there was not a single 
man in my house. But when the buggy 
cainc near Calcutta, the boy, making a 
great outcry, told the people of the vil- 
lage, “ inform my father that Kista 
Buula has carried me off.” Some days 
after, I learned, on inquiry, that he was 
at the school, and endeavoured to gain 
admittance, but could in no way succeed. 
I then complained at the police; hut the 
magistrate paid no attention to me. lie 
did not, indeed, order me to give up my 
son. The hoy is now confined in the 
house of the missionaries, und may eat 
something forbidden, ami perforin some 
unlawful worship, by which my caste and 
life will be destroyed. Wherefore, if we 
dwell in a country wheie caste, life, reli- 
gious wealth, honour, all go, we must 
declare that it has no king, Hence I give 
notice to my pious Hindoo countrymen, 
that the missionaries have become exceed- 
ingly powerful in this city. Formerly, 
they used merely to collect people toge- 
ther by reading books on the roads and at 
the ghats ; hut their desire was not accom- 
plished by that means. They now forcibly 
carry oft' children. When they commit 
such outrages, and the magistrates ere 
complained to, they pass no order against 
them. Be all, therefore, on your guard. 
Until your sons are grown up, do not send 
them to any such schools for instruction. 
Many have lost their sons like myself; 
and they are all now weeping for their 
children, and many must have heard them. 
KUta Banda and some other missionaries 
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^,*1 off in the t»me »«y»*>n of NM. while Dj. MoUler ml bi(UetW4it.l», 
Zm Nundi, of the BurU b«.r, end Mra. brigading Wilsoe, who m. living 
fl)M) took the son of Rammohun Gliose, of with him, yvere asleep. The fi*S 

if ulimra, ami made them Christians. They a«fewi*faot* through the doers and srht. 

>•1 wn*Ac% a cnn nf* Kuchronfiflm /In w<f fA l./* 


hi ve likewise made a son of KHsbcenatha dow^ : ^ear the way before thJL ml 
Chukraburti, and the son of a poor Ka- then rnihld in with musals, anrf^lrokt 


Chukraburti, and the son of a poor Ka- 
vestha, called Kaloo Ghose, Christians. 
1 do'not dkiember more names. &tt 
Hindoo gentlemen consider these thinjg*, 


uuws < u,e wa y wtore th«t^ ml 

then rnihad in with musals, aurf^brokt 
open the almirahs, boxes, Ac. with axes, 
and carried off every thing in the house of 
the least value, including all the plated- 


and do what is proper. If there be any ware and silver of the late Brigadier Wil* 
means of subduing the missionariefplet it son. Mrs. Wilson escaped with an infant 
be sought for ; and if there be none, let grandson in her arms, and walked bare- 
us take care of ourselves. Witli a Kinaa footed to where a party of Cnpt. Ilenrsey’* 
we unfortunately have no more ,jysti<^ horse are stationed, at the B.ihalob Tulao. 
than it we had no king. What may be^ Dr, Mottley escaped through another 
hereafter, I cannot say. What more shal* door into his mother’s house, in tho gar- 
I write?” den.” 

— — A correspondent of the India Gazette 


medical retiring fund. 

We regret to observe a schism amongst 
the Committee of Management of the 
Medical Retiling Fund. We allude to 
die circumstance for the purpose of stating, 
that though we are acquainted vs ith few 
non-subscribers in the middle ranks of the 
service, yet those we do know, and who 
have communicated to us their reasons, 
are unanimous in declining to subscribe 
on account of the conduct of the Calcutta 
committee, who, they say, have unsettled 
the whole resolutions agieed to by the ser- 
vice, constituting themselves a legislative 
body in addition to their executive duties. 
The hesitation of those who, in its early 
stages, afforded the fund their warmest 
support, ought not therefore to be entirely 
attributed to either apathy on their part, 
or to their disapproval of the regulations.— 
Mofussd Ukhbar , Oct, 5 , 

MILITARY FUND. 

The proposition for the repeal of article 
Tth of the Military Fund, and for permis- 
sion to subscribers not in ill health, retir- 
ing from the service before they arc en- 
titled to the full pension of their rank, to 
continue the subscription of their respec- 
tive ranks at the Indian rates, lias been 
earned by a majority of 517 ; there having 
been 7 85 votes for it, and 259 against it. 

'fhe proposal to allow eighteen senior 
medical officers to subscribe as colonels, 
eighteen aslieut. colonels, and eighteen as 
majors, has also been carried in the affirma- 
tive ; 723 having voted in favour of it, and 
238 against it .-—Ibid. 


makes the following comment on this af- 
fair:— 

u The party consisted of both horse 
and foot, to tho number probably of 
seventy or eighty ; and the whole wag 
conducted with a degree of uudacit|,> 
and skill, which slicwod them to bo n<r 
strangers to such practices; while thei^ 
local information, and several acts of 
wanton spoliation committed by them, 
strongly lead to the conclusion, that somo 
of them formed a part of the Jodhpoor 
contingent force, who were kMy pitched 
close to the bungalow of tSFofficcr in 
question, and a constant source of annoy- 
ance to him. A large amount of property 
has been carried offi, and no satisfactory 
tiaees of the perpetiutors having as yet been 
obtained, the whole town is natuially in » 
state of very great alarm. 

“ The fact, then, is this. Throughout 
Marwar and the adjacent territories there 
aie villages entirely inhabited by profes- 
sional and notorious lubbers. Within 
twelve or fourtecnmiles from Ajmeer is 
a village named B^Jiwar, belonging to 
Jodhpoor, whi«lF*VMTormcrly nearly an- 
nihilated by HapoOsjfcindbi^flln account 
of the atiocitics of its inhabitimts; and al- 
though, under our government likewise, 
Jodhpoor lias had to pay for the act of this 
village, it is still noted far and wide as a 
nest of robbers. There arc numerous other 
villages of the same kind extending 
towards the Bikanecr border, throughout 
that territory and the whole of Sliekawut. 
These all have a mutual understanding, 
and unite together upon occasion, so that 
what with Shekhawuttecs, Bidawuts, Tbo- ' 


DACOITY. 

The following are the particulars of the 
daring robbery committed at the residence 
of the medical officer at Ajmerc, referred 
top. 195 : — 

“ A most daring and ferocious dacoity 
was committed on the night of the 7th 
Oct., on the house of Dr. Mottley ; fifty 
men, armed with matchlocks, pick-axes, 
and kolhareea, surrounded the house, 
.rfiiahJ<>ur.N.S,YoL,13.No 52. 9 


rees, Bheels, Ac. nojart of’the country 
from Dd& to the itfgflrjaf Ncciguch can 
be considered safe. some 

respect differ from tl <^^^ e ciany teQttpqP 
rozgarce t, (or chafawP#,) 

handing down their occupation as an heir- 
] Q0k ; the classes here mentioned are, foijJ 
themost part, such as would desist frooE 
the#' practices entirely, were a iudidOuCT 
system of government establish^ over . 
them. Witness th^ntirc succe* wbick 
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, .„„„M the efforts of Col. Hall at advised hi* pupils to prowcote tbeir tttidiat 

^wir/nd (brm^W Mr. Cleveland in with vigour, to m*t no opinion tbo, 

, uJii.nh.ll hiU. ? own which thojr had not proviouilj on. 

VsSi^yitcmai tliU.lt is puU>f "»»«!. and abo ’ e 10 redu “ al1 ^ 

f Sp n nf th A lUinoot Sines, as at they learnt to the guidance of their con. 

^lltl^tS^wcre Jt, Howas^MUe^h, 

they 60 disposed, and it is not therefore 
surprising that the unfortunate beings, vrlio 
have of late been so extensively subjected 
to their depredations, should look to our 
government for lehef. 1 ho vakeels of 
the first courts, who may tie considered as 
in some measure a paity interested on the 
opposite side, as well as their more hum- 
* Lie brethren, boldly assert, that in conse- 
quence of our not having visited with pu- 
nishment the atrocities that have flora time 
to time been perpetrated, all classes of evil 
disposed persons have been gradually ad- 
vancing in audacity ; and that il uncheck- 
ed, the evil must increase, until we shall 
have to witness a state of things hitherto 
unprecedented since the supremacy of the 
British Government. Our experience 
'tiitherto certainly confirms this piedic- 
tion.” 

CONCENTRATION OK GOVERNMENT OFFICES. 

It is known to have been some time in 
contemplation of Government to concen- 
trate the public offices as much as possible 
in CnlcutHK We mentioned some days 
back that a ncgociation was on foot to hire 
the four-storied houses in Esplanade-row. 

No arrangement has yet been concluded, 
but we have reason to believe they will be 
engaged for the above object ; and we now 
Jenrn that pioprietors and agents of houses 
in the vicinity of Government House, ate 
invited to submit their terms of rent to 
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was interrupted by Baboo Peary Chund 
Mittro, who, in the nameflf thejahole 
class returned, in a neat and excellent 
speech, their thanks for the kind treatment 
which 'they had met with from their worthy 
Professor, and then read tlve following 
address:— 

“ Sir,— In bidding you farewell, we 
cannot refrain from acknowledging that, 
since your connexion with the Hindu Col- 
lege, as professor of Law and Political 
Economy, we have greatly benefited by 
your interesting and instructive lectures. 
Nothing could be more delightful to us, 
than the moral lessons which you instilled 
into our minds; and it is for this, sir, you 
are entitled to our esteem and gratitude. 
We indulged an expectation that we should 
be enabled to avail ourselves of your valu- 
able instruction for a much longer period, 
but your premature separation from us 
dispels that hope. We are deeply indebt- 
ed to you for the unremitted assiduity you 
have all along bestowed in preparing your 
valuable lectures, and for the lively inte- 
rest yon have ever evinced in our improve- 
ment. This induces us to offer you our 
warmest thanks as a very faint tribute for 
the favours you have conferred upon us. It 
is with unfeigned regret that we now take 
leave of you, under the painful a^urance 
that your secession from the College will 
prove a serious loss to that institution. 
We beg to congiatulate you, however, on 


invited to submit their terms ot rent to appointment to an office so honour#, 

gaptain Fitzgerald the executive engineer. J ^ ^ ^ of your distinguished la. 
From what wc hear, we appi client! tlic We conclude with every good wisl 

value of houso-proyjgy in Chownnghee, ^ ^ presenl and future welfare, m 
remain, your very gmteful pupils, 

“ Covers Chundbr ami 1! 

other Students. 

« Hindu College, Nov. nth, ISIS.” 

Sir John returned his thanks aud thro 
took leave of his pupils. 
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ill contemplation. —/rtf/m Gnzcllc, 

Tltr CHIEF JUSTICE. 

A letter was received, duted 13th Octo- 
ber, from Sir Edward Ityan, at Madras, 
We regret to hear that the learned Judge, 
though in much better health than when 
lie quitted this, on the 3d instant, is still 
no much indisposed as to render a further 
absence necessary lo his complete recovery . 

Englishman, Oct- - 9 . 

SIR J. I* GRANT, A 

On the 9th Nowndicr, Sir J8hn Peter 
Grant, fttcoiul^misnc judge of % Su- 
"urettib Court, dtfotfred his farcwdff lec- 
ture to his students at the Hindu College. 
Having briefly recapitulated the most uxu 
" ^ortant points of the lectures he had gone 
• through during the time he was emplO|W 
at the College, he commented on HobbevJ 
' Locke^nd Hume’s notions of the Founda- 
tion of Justice. He fien for the last time 


RAJA OF BURDWAN. 

We are happy to learn, from the most 
authentic source, that Muha Ranee KornoN 
Koomarcc and Dewan Pranchunder Baboo 
are about to place at the disposal of Go- 
vernment, for public purposes, in the 
name of the young Raja of Rurdwan, he 
sum of 45,000 rupees, which together 
with the 5.000 rupees subscribed to the 
Steam-fund, will make up the sum of 
ftffv Thousand rupees thus expended by 
the guaidi uts of the young ltaja for the 
improvement of the country.— Sum. Uw- 
pally Sept. -8. 

HASTINCs’ BRIDGE. 

The hist plank was laid upon the Has* 
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. . Br idge a few days ago, and , though grass is very scarce, and what liule (hero 
opened to the public, it is now passa- was is lost for want of rain . Wheat fo 

ble for ped^rians. A few months since, selling now 16, and gram 20 and 21 seen 

it was rumoured that the funds were in- for the. rupee ; nil other grain in prtroor- 
sufficient for the completion of the bridge, tion* * the ICth Sept, a large 'flight of 
ond a .public meeting was advertised to locusts pissed over, larger, the olfl inha- 
le the matter into consideration ; hut bitants of this place declare, than they 
owing to 1 ^indisposition of Sir Kdward ever witnessed. They are still hovering 
Ryan, it dia not take place. Wo trust if about the vicinity of Ihmdlecund.”— 
[•small sum which was represented to be Meerut Obs., Oct. 3. 


wauling (7,000 Its.) is likely tO cause 
delay, the public will at once come for- 
wardand complete this beautiful and useful 
structure. — Englishman, Nov . 13. 


FAMINE AND CHOLERA. 

Accounts from the provinces contain 
melancholy details of the distress prevail- 
ing throughout the country, up to the 
vicinity of Calcutta, owing to the dearth, 
.mil the ravages of the cholera morbus. 
We select some extracts : 

That dire disease cholera is raging in 
( hide and at Cuwnpotc and Banda. In 
the city of Lucknow alone upwards of 
50, (XX) souls have perished by it within 
these last six weeks. — Delhi Gaz.St'pt. H. 

J.uibvm . — The cholera has produced 
here awful ravages; not a day passes that 
Jioin 100 to ‘200 men do not become its vic- 
tims. In seven days, from the 19th to 
‘2 ith of Sept. 1,200 have perished. When 
it attacks one of a faintly, it generally 
goes tlnougli the whole, and all perisli in 
consequence. The high pi ice of giain has 
.‘Im) added to the genet al distiess.- — Mof. 
r/i'il.ar, Oct !i. 

file cholera is raging at Lucknow, 
" here 1 ,(XK) persons, it is supposed, die 
d uly ol it, and the queen has been attacked 
with the disease: to uveil this lalumity, his 
m.ijeMy of Oude lias bestowed, in chan- 
ties, 1,(X),000 i upees and four elephants, 
heed 500 prisoners, one of whom bad been 
confined ever since the time of Nabob 
Sahadut Aly Khan, and emancipated live 
female African slaves, giving to each of 
'hem 100 rupees and valuable jewelleiy. 

1 he lemedy prescribed for the disease is 
Iv-udtit, which is by the royal orders dis- 
tiibuied to all applicants, gratis, and a 
d.iroga of the Ice-department was dis- 
charged for refusing it on one occasion. 
A pundit, who foretold these calamities 
and the earthquake, received Bs. 5,000 
At Hyderabad it is calculated that 300 ca- 
sualties occurted each day by this disease. 
'—Naive Paper*. 

Ci ram continues to rise in price, and 
die extreme beat and want of rain threaten 
distressing scarcity of piovisions. Other 
paits of the country sutler however much 
more severely, as will be seen by the sub- 
joined extract from a leltei from Bundle- 
l ’uitd. “ We are scorching here more than 
m die month of June. No rain for two 
months; the khurreef crop is diyingup; 


The famine is raging still at Hydera- 
bad, and many persons have died through 
starvation ; the durbar has distributed 
63,000 lis. in charities, and bought the 
freight of 35,000 oxen laden with grain, 
for the populace, bestowing presents oh 
the bunjaries to encourage them to bring 
more : the infuriated multitude still con- 
tinue to plunder the granaries, crying out 
“ food, food f ” and mounted patrols arc 
obliged to parade the city to quell their 
fury. The famine prevails, mote or less, 
in Malwa, Alwar, Bliurtpoor, Joudpoor, 
ami Odypoor; in most of these places it la 
attributed to the scarcity of rain. Ar 
Odypoor, locusts have devoured the entire 
crops of tins year. -Notice Paper. 

In consequence of the scarcity of grnirt 
in Hansi and Bikancer (wlicic there is 
almost a famine), the people of that pait 
of the country are coming overto this side 
in large bodies. In coiiscqWnce of the 
price of grain being cheaper hole than 
elsewhere, the dealers fiom the north waul 
and westward are flocking into the city to 
make their purchases, much to the anno; « 
ance of the people of Delhi, who have 
(lied indirectly to put a stop to this. List 
weik, grain w is at 10 sens per Mipeo, 
ami this week fiom 10 to U only are pro- 
curable, and the people begin to try out 
that unless measures are taken time will 
be a famine tti the land . — Delhi G'«- , 

0,1 r,. m 

Nn\u eraladj&'JRai weather here is 
beyond any thing dreadful .Kvery thing 
indicates the appioacli of a famine; lliuo 
is not a gift'll blade of grass to be seen ; 
the tanks, from whence the greatest supply 
of water is obtained at this station, me all 
neatly dried up the wells are completely 
so, or contain only brackish undrinkable 
watei . It is the most deplorable sight 
possible to go into the district in any direc- 
tion ; the carcases of cattle lying hero 
and there on tfie roads, the flesh and skill 
on them being actually parched up, and" 1 * 
still remaining attached to the skeleton : 
so great are the heat and drymss of llio 
air, that even putrcflfctMfl is #rre*|ed in its 
progryp. The villages arc almost entirofy. 
deserted. We are astonishingly free Worn 
•.uk nes«, hut this cannot last long. Tho 
Digit’s of locusts have, alter a destructive 
visitation of many weeks, at last left us, 
as well they might, uulers tiny could suh- 
tfst on stone* and sand, the only4lung* 
now to be seen for miles mund thi, can- 



tonment. At one time they deposited 
their eggs, yrhich in * few days produced 
littleunwlnged demons, in such prodigious 
numbers, as to give tW ground the appear- 
ance o# a living moving mm.-^Mofussd 
Vkhbar, 0c/. 5. * 

Grain has again risen in price in this 
part of the country ; and as the rate at 
which it is sold must depend now solely 
on the fall of rain here, or on the westward 
of the Jumna, it is utterly impossible to 
speculate on what that rate may be ere 
long. There is no scarcity of it; the 
dealers, however, consult their own inte- 
rest in tin's second year of drought, by 
^♦losing their store-houses, and selling at 
an exorbitant price. The collections in 
the Meerut district have, we believe, been 
realized, with the exception of a very 
trilling balance ; but the country is so 
burnt up, and the situation of the less fer- 
tile tracts such, that without advances 
from government, which have, as yet, been 
refused, much land must be left, it is cal- 
culated, out of cultivation. 

The Begum Sumroo is said to have 
forced the grain-dealers in her territory to 
forego the abuse of theii monopoly. - 
Marut Obi . 0c/. 21. 

Bursoah, and the other villages in the 
neighbouihood of Calcutta, have been 
nearly depopulated by the effects of the 
scarcity, the cholera, and fever : lately, an 
inhabitant of one of these villages went 
to see his relatives, when, on arriving 
there lie found the tatties shut, ami on 
opening them beheld all his relatives, fne 
in number, dead. The mortality is sup- 
posed to be about thirty per cent, in most 
of the villages, and the neighbours arc 
Actually afiaid to visit or attend oil the 
aick, such is the diead of contagion. — 
Na^c Paper, 

~TT“ 

THE CULT or KAKAAU. 

With regard to the opening of the pas- 
sage into the gulf of Manaar, we have 
understood from a friend, who has made 
the passage between Ceylon anil the main, 
that vessels of upwauls of 100 tons bur- 
then pass over the reef between the 
coast anti the island of Ilammisseiam at 
high water, their cargoes been put into 
largo boats, by tire aid of which they 
lighten to the draft of six or seven feet : 
the surf is dry at low water, or so nearly 
#bo, that you may almost walk across, and 
the distance appeared to him considerable, 
though lie speaks from recollection. At 
uny rate, we cannot imagine that it could 
be very enormously expensiv* to blast 
these rocks for a distance sufficient to 
make channel for vessels of ten or twelve 
feet draft, and its boundaries, instead of 
being buoyed, might be more effectually 
' marked oil’ by a couple of lbgstallk, weir 
secured, so that even in the night a vessel 
might mu though, The coalers wc 
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believe, continually use tire passage ** 
speak of, and which is called the Paalfen, 
pass, ami it would be a great facility to the 
coasting-trade. Of course, if the chant*) 
could he rendered navigable for large ves- 
sels, the advantages would be still more 
important .— Bengal Hurk. 

' W 4 

NEW ROAD TO SHEROHAm. 

Government has in contemplation the 
construction of a new military road from 
the presidency to Sherghatee, where it will 
fall in with the present Benares road. The 
low and swampy nature of the country, 
and the number of broad rivers to be 
crossed, render the road from Calcutta to 
Bancoorah, during four or five months of 
the rains, impracticable, and for the rest 
of the year exceedingly inconvenient as a 
military route. It is supposed that these 
disadvantages may he in a great measure 
Avoided by carrying a road from Burdwan, 
which shall leave the Ifainooda and its 
great tributary stream, the Burakur, to the 
left. The travelling distance, it is sup- 
posed, need not he lengthened by the 
adoption of such a line of road ; while by 
avoiding the low' country and turning the 
heads of the principal streams that form 
five or six sciious impediments on the 
present line, greater despatch as well ns 
safely to travellers may be attained, In 
another point of view, also, the opening of 
the proposed road would be advantageous. 
Much of the hilly district, through which 
it would pass, abounds both in vegetable 
and mineral productions, which now remain 
of little value from the difficulty of tinns- 
port, A good road will do much to render 
those resources which are now locked up, 
available to the industry of the inhabitant', 
to the promotion of their own comlbitas 
well as the general wealth of the country. 
An officer of engineers has been appointed 
to make a preliminary survey of the pro- 
jected route.— India Ct.%. Nov, 11. 

STUD AT nUXAR. 

Jfinar . — “The stud here is to he gra- 
dually abolished. Capt. Gwatkin left, 
sometime ago, to take charge of llaupper.” 
— MtfuuU CUdar, Oit. 5. 

RAJPOOTANA. 

A j mere . — It is stated that Col. Lockett 
proceeded to wait on the ran a of Oode- 
poie, hut the latter, being displeased, 
declined the interview, nor is it distinctly 
stated from what cause that has originated. 
It is likewise mentioned that a dispute 
concerning boundaries has taken place 
between the Uneara and the Bhoondee 
rajahs, and that both are now about to 
decide the difference by battle. The pre- 
p.iutious are extremely active, and it is 
expected that the allhir will be scttlvd 
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by the strongest very shortly .— Moftusil 

Vkkbar, Oct. 5 . 

Jeypore.—' The maharaja is at present 
calling for the increased exertions of the 
omlah, with regard to the collections of 
revenue, in order that the amount due to 
the Company may bo paid. Orders were 
gi>«n to Sungee Hookem Chund to pro- 
ceed immediately toward Shekawatty, and 
having made the collections, to forward 
the amount due to the English Govern- 
ment. The sirdars represented that Col. 
Lockett had sent for Sungee Hookem 
Chund, that the latter was busily engaged 
in making the collections, and that the 
whole might be expected to be made good 
in a very short time. Dewan Umecr 
Chund represented, that be had delivered 
his highness’s presents to rana Jeswunt 
Sing of Oodeporc, and that he had accom- 
panied the rana’s camp for several 
marches. The rana had said that, on his 
return from Benares, it was his intention 
to proceed by Jeypoor, where he would 
have an interview with the rajah. — Ibul. 
Oct. 2<>. 

FARTltqUAKES. 

A correspondent, writing from Goruck- 
pore, says that that station was visited on 
the 18th October, at twenty minutes to 
five a. m, by “ a most tremendous earth- 
quake,” which apparently “ came fioin 
east to west, and lasted fot neatly one 
minute.” lie addi that it was much 
severer than that which was experienced 
oil the 26th of August last.— Englishman. 

A letter from Monghyr, dated the 4th 
instant, states that at half past seven, a 
shock of an earthquake was experienced 
there, which lasted one minute and a half! 
It is described to have been quite as severe 
as that experienced on the 2Gtli August, 
and have alarmed the inhabitants so much 
as to have caused them to quit their houses. 
Fortunately, however, nodamage occuired. 
The shock felt here on the same morning 
"as very slight indeed, so much so that 
many did not feel it at all. — lien». Jhuk. 
Oil. 11. 

.1 ion pur , — Another earthquake was felt 
here on the HI), at or about eight in the 
morning; the shock was sudden and 
smait, and lasted a few seconds; it shook 
all the jillmills and doors. What are we to 
cipcd!* The natives predict a famine as 
the consiquencc. Thu meteor 1 wrote 
about last week was seen by a friend of 
mine, and he describes it thus: “ An im- 
mense hall of fire, apparently larger than 
the moon, rose in the east and set in the 
West, passing with great rapidity ; shining 
most brilliantly, and emitting numerous 
star-shoots or small mctcois as it passed, 
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Further accounts have been racetod 
froifcNspaul, describing the terrible effects 
of Ih^earthquake of August at Lassa 
where fbe destruction of lives and buildingi 
has been greatest. A late number of the 
Mofussil Ukhbar has a long article upon 
the last earthquake, in which the writer 
concurs with the author of the article in 
the Journal of Science, in tracing the seat 
of the disturbing cause to some unknown 
spot among the Himalaya mountains. A 
fact is mentioned in the Chupra Report, 
which merits tho attention of our gepW 
gists, if true, but which we should hctilatt 
to believe without further details, namely, 
that the earth opened, and a chasm of 
some depth was formed about two miles 
from that place. — Cal. Cour. 

An opinion prevails among the majority 
of Hindoos, that Benaics forms no pnrt of 
this globe, but is tixed upon the trident of 
Siva ; and that an earthquake, which may 
allect the rest of India, will ntt be felt at 
that sacred place. This opinion is by the 
pundits deemed u vulgar error, which is 
now abundantly established by the fact, 
that the earthquake of the 25th of August 
last was felt severely at Benares. — Suma- 
char Du/ pun. 


RUN’JEET SINO. 

The Mifimil UUilnu, of October 12, 
states, that a report had crossed the Sut- 
ledgc that llunjeet Sing had just had an 
attaek of paralysis, to the extent of de- 
priving him of the use of one side. The 
Scikh chief himself, and bis household, are 
said to he desiious of keeping the circum- 
stance a profound secret, and, in conse- 
quence, it is stated that no one MM an 
interview with birrffor ten days. 

Later accounts, in the Delhi C.azcllc of 
October 26th, report that Hunjeet had 
“ mentioned to the physicians that lie had 
not been entirely relieved by the treatment 
recommended; that the pain in the side, 
though lessened, was still very trouble- 
some the physicians, after consultation, 
said that they would medicate some oil, 
and prepare it for the maharajah’s use," 
The Englishman of November ( ltli con- 
tains the following extract from a Lahore 
uklibar: ^ 

Peshawar . — The niabamji Runjeet Sing 
is making great puparations to invade 
this province, and reduce it to subjection 
in the ensuing cold weather ; the forces are 
to concentrate at Akora, Attock, ami 
Narjahsbcliur, and other places within 
the neighbourhood of this province. The 
infantry is to be under the command of 
Hurry Sing, and is estimated at^ 


leaving also a broad whitish light behind l iil[oOO men, and Lahanali Sing is to com- 
>t, which rapidly disappeared ; it happened *nand the artillciy, with ."AY) pioneers, 
between four and live in the morning Flic reserve !•> to consist of 12. men. 
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under the command of Hakim Nootedee n 
Khan. Arms andammurttlion «re from 
all quarters concentrating in these places, 
and great promises of jageers and other 
emoluments are held out to the sirdars 
engaged in this expedition, in the event of 
success. The commandant of Komally 
fort, having agreed to deliver it up to the 
maharaja, has been ordered Rs. 100 per 
diem for W? nfaintenance, and Rs. 25,000 
has been ordered to be distributed to the 
troops as presents, and the arrears of their 
pay, tocclcbiatc the festival of the J)tts- 
sarah , after the expiration of which ceie- 
*ttttiics, the forces will take the field, 
commissariat has received strict 
orders regarding the supply of stores and 
provisions to the troops, and remissness on 
their part is threatened to be visited with 
the severest punishment. In the mean 
time, the maharaja himself is suffering 
from rheumatism at Lahore, and his phy- 
sicians have recommended him to apply ns 
friction ttaoil of almonds and a warm 
bath. W 

Khamlahar —Shah Soojah ol Moolk 
wrote to the hakim of Khandalmr to allow 
his troops to pass through this province, 
and to acknowledge him as the lawful 
sovereign to the throne of the kingdom of 
Ktibool, as the descendant of Timoorshab, 
and he would confiim him in his subsi- 
dy ; but Metier l)il Khan, the governor, 
has with scorn rejected these oilers, and 
has m.ide preparation to.oppose Imn in his 
progress through this province, in case lie 
* should attempt to pass to Kabool by this 
route. 

Kabool.— Mabaraj.i Riinjcct Sing intends 
sending an embassy to Kamiran Shah, the 
ruler of this countiy, regarding the invasion 
of Shall Soojah ol Moolk, and has 
orderen Ins sirdars to select five learned 
Mahoinedans of respectability for the occa- 
sion. Sirdar Futteh Sing, one of his 
chieftains, has recommended one Meer 
Email) Ally, n native of Hindoostan, who 
has been employed for u long time in the 
court of Lucknow, and was once engaged 
in an embassy from maharaja Runjeet Sing 
to Nowab Meherdil Khan, the ruler of 
Khandalmr, which he discharged witli 
ability and success; the recommendation 
lms been attended to, and Meer Emam 
Ally has been selected ns the chief in this 
embassy, and has been ordered to name 
the other four individuals. 

Slnkurjmr. — The maharaja Runjeet Sing 
has oidernl Rs. 1,25, (XX) to he supplied to 
Shah Soojah ol Moolk for tho expense of 
his expedition to Kabool. The Shall is 
detained at Shikarpoor on account of this 
supply to pay his troops, and for lhe # 
Scinde reinforcements and conlributfqj^jDfo 
Rs. 25,000, ready- money being a sure* 
commodity with him; in the mean time 
ccarcity and disease arc tarry ing ofl miuibei s. 


fight Brrvnxr AH alligator ahdatigii, 

A large alligator, infesting the riv* 
towards the southward of Calcutta, 1^ 
for some time been in the habit of carrying 
off men and cattle from the shore. Lately 
it upset a boat, and devoured ten of it, 
crew; the rest luckily escaped by swim, 
ming ashore. Latterly, some villagers 
erected a large platform tldrty feet high, 
to watch the animal, which was observed 
basking in the sun on the hank of the 
river, when a tiger chancing to come by to 
quench its thirst, the alligator seized it, 
and after a severe struggle, in which the 
tiger wounded the alligator’s eyes, it 
succeeded in dragging him into the river 
in spite of its roarings. During the time 
it lay basking, and the fight, none of the 
natives had the courage to attack it, 
although they were armed with swords 
and spears , — ■ Sumac Lar JJurpun . 

VOLCANOES OF NACADONG, 

A writer in a Calcutta paper has given 
some account of a volcano in Nagadong, 

‘ Hill of the Fiery Dragon,’ about three 
coss to the south of Khyouk Phyoo Har- 
bour, in Arracan, The account is unfor- 
tunately overlaid and obscured by a strain 
of puerile witticism, in very bad taste, 
which wc are soiry to see gaining ground 
in Anglo-Indian style. 

It appeals th.it there arc a great many 
small volcanoes in the hill, all of which, 
hut two, are doimant. On the 16th Sep- 
tember these two were observed to be in 
action, but they had subsided before the 
wilier, who was at Khyouk Phyoo, could 
rcoth the foot of Nagadong-hill. The 
description of them given by the natives 
vv.is, that volumes of Home, accompanied 
with smoke, wcie seen to hurst forth and 
rise towards the ‘by, at the same time that 
explosions weie heard that rest. milled the 
icport of at lillerv. The weathei had been 
unusually oppicssivc for some days pre- 
vious to the eruption. He says: “ when 
I fnteied the village at the foot of Naga- 
dong, I found its occupants much dis- 
tressed by having witnessed the devastating 
effects of this igneous eruption upon the 
person of a poor woman, who, accompanied 
by her childieii, had that morning strayed 
tow aids the volcanoes; it appears that site 
had lost sight of her eldest hoy at the time 
that those hollow subterranean sounds, 
which geneia'ly precede an eruption, wetc 
announcing its approach; and she lingered 
behind with the view of discovering and 
delivering her child from the impending 
danger. She was distant about one hun- 
dred yards fiom the volcano when the 
flames burst forth; scorched by the intense 
he.it, and overcome with pain, ahe fled 
from the spot, and was found in that 
deplorable stale by her luishand, who was 
ascending the lull in quest of her and his 
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trough heavy mud and slush, meeting 
reither with lava nor any other volcanic 
product of recent formation. In the vici- 
nity of the volcanoes, the closeness of the 
atmosphere, and the fetid sulphureous 
smell became more perceptible. The 
volcanoes are within one hundred yards of 
each other; the igneous eruptions had 
been followed by profuse ejections of a 
grey-coloured mud, accompanied with 
torrents of water that were still rising from 
the crater in all the fanciful forms of 
jets d'enu. The crater of each volcano 
may not have been more than twenty yards 
in circumference, while the ground, on 
which the enormous masses of mud had 
been ejected, would have measured three 
hundred yards. The mud was still warm, 
soft, and deep. Stones, either ciystallized, 
or submitted to the agency of fire, were 
found in considerahleabundance imbedded 
in the mud or in its immediate vicinity : 
they appeared to consist chiefly of a breccia, 
m which the ingredients were, for the 
most part, clay, felspar, and quartz; the 
clay somewhat vitrified, porous, and of a 
green colour; the felspar interspersed 
through it in small reddish grains. Iron 
pyrites, calcareous spar, and earth resem- 
bling gypsum, obsidian, and the punnee 
Hone, were also met with in small quan- 
tises. “ It would seem that little or no 
lava had been ejected ; it is, nevertheless, 
possible that volcanic productions of that 
nature may lie concealed under the mud. 

A quantity of scoiiaceous and evidently 
'“lc.inic matter, appeared at the foot of 
Nagadong.” On the north side of the 
hdl, particularly, are found masses of 
trachyte, basalt, clinkstone, serpentine 
combined with felspar, a calcareous stone 
enclosing nodules of iron pyrites, with 
1'icces of obsidian, and a stone resembling 
|itciistonc. “ Hence it would appear 
i' whatever the cause may he), that the 
productions of these mud volcanoes must 
have been, at one tune, very different from 
what they are at present; or, that thdr 
powers of ejecting matter were far greater.” 

SLAVERY". 

‘‘ In the district of Zillah Behar, the 
principal agricultural lobourers are of the 
castes called Kuhars, Koonbys, Dhanooks, 
and Moolagodas. Almost the whole of 
these are, in point of fact, slaves, and any 
of the above designations is considered 
synonimous with nuffer, or « slave,’ all 
over the district. The whole form a very 
htrge number, probably not less than 
•50,000, who are employed chiefly as agri- 
cultural labourers, but also extensively as 
domestic servants ; in proof of which, I 
way mention that it is rare to see any 
unila, however small his salary, or any 
zemindar, however small hi-, pioperty. 


tha‘ 6y all h.ye wb!dl ^ „ 

bought and sold a, opa.,1, „ „ ny Xr 
property, and the deeds of sale or transfer 
regularly registered by the register of 
deeds, or sealed by the kazee. The con. 
ditton of the slaves is not very bad ; they 
get enough to keep them alive, both of 
clothes and food. However, |>o this as it 
may, there can be no doubt of the pro. 
pnety of some regulation respecting two 
other classes of slaves which I am about 
to mention. One is, that of girls sold to 
proem esses, to be brought up as prosti. 
tutes; the other, boys sold to be 
eunuchs of. The former I have not room 
to say any thing about in this letter; but 
the case of the latter is so ntiocious and 
disgraceful to a Christian government, 
that I feel persuaded it only requires expo- 
sure to be remedied. The miscieants who 
prattise the tiadc of eunuch-making, are 
called hecierahs. They pm chase the hojs 
at a tender age, and after cMculating 
them and teaching them to danccnnd sing, 
either sell them to rich natives to |>o 
employed in thcii zeuanuhs, or let them 
out to dance and sing for their profit. I 
know ot two buys bought n few ye.ns ago 
(nutters) for its. 1 2, and treated in this 
way. The number of children imsexed 
in this district annually I know not, nor 
do I suppose that it is large, hut that the 
abominable practice prevails at this mo- 
ment I know. No arguments can ho 
required lo show the propriety of putting a 
stop lo thishoriid practice. The duty of 
Government is clear ; it ought to be pro* 
bibited at once. Natives of respectability 
speak of it with disgust, and would rather 
second the endeavoius of Government to 
put a stop to it than othcrwise.”-g|jk(//a 
Gaz> 

nrsuvtmoN or lavps. 

The resumption plan will most proba- 
bly be promulgated and enfoiced ; it 
contemplates twoappoimment-w/c novo — in 
the first place, a revenue judge, and se- 
condly, a deputy collector. The duties 
of the deputy, or originating jurisdiction, 
will be to get up the cases for adjudication, 
to prepare the records, and pleadings, and 
evidence, and then commit them, as it were, 
for trial to the revenue judge. The re- 
venue judge, or second jurisdiction, will 
then try the causes, declaring, in favour of 
the validity of the sunnuds, or vnr tersa. 
From hil decision an appeal will lie to the 
special commissioner, under It eg. III. of 
1828. After lands may have been dedared 
liable to resumption, it will be the duty of 
the deputy to assess them, assisted, we 
tuppose, by uncovenanted agency, in con- 
formity witli the provisions of lteg. VII. 
of 1822, as modified by Reg. IX. of 
ls.l ). The necessity for a speedy adjuat- 


auend kutcheiry, without a slave to carry ) incut of these claims seems adnuRed by 
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all ; but, with due deference to the opinion 
of the able functionaries from wttbm the 
plan is reported to have emanated, it ap- 
pears to us that labour and expense would 
« be saved by vesting a decision at once in 
one authority to be appointed,— whether 
deputy collector or commissioner. But, 
under this arrangement, the servants em- 
ployed must Iw selected for the duty. We 
have no Jfcibt, however, that the plan is 
receiving,*™ all its details, the most care- 
ful consideration of Government, and will 
shortly be ptesented to the public in a 
shape calculated to alleviate the hardship 
distress which delayed investigation is 
causing to landed proprietors of every 
description.— Cal. Cour. 

ENGLISH SCHOOL AT BANDAH. 

There is every prospect of the speedy 
establishment of an English school, upon 
an efficient scale, at Banda in Buudlekund. 
The natujttkchiefs have gone most cheer, 
fully infflwhc enlightened views of the 
Governor General’s agent in that pro- 
vince, and ugretd to rate themselves accor- 
ding to their respective incomes for its 
support. The introduction of the English 
language, and, through it, of European 
science, into this large and populous pro- 
vince, will mark the period ol Lord Wil- 
liam Bentinck’s progiess through the upper 
pi evinces (lor to this must the present 
movement bo tiaced) as one of unfading 
interest. The movement seems general 
. throughout those provinces. The laja of 
Kotali has, we learn, already provided 
himself with an English instructor for Ins 
family, who will also act as his secretary. 
The college at Allahabad will, we believe, 
conuupce about the beginning of the next 
yeaflpTbe dangerous illness of the gen- 
tleman who has been appointed to organize 
it, has delayed the opening of the institu- 
tion; but we learn that he is now conva- 
lescent, and will proceed to the station 
without further delay .— Sumachar Durpun, 

surmssioN of thucism. 

There seems every probability that this 
abominable system, which has been gaining 
ground in the Western Provinces ever 
sinco the suppression of the Pmdarrees, is 
likely to be extinguished. Mr. Macleod, 
of the civil service, who is employed on 
this service in Ajmere, lias recently appre- 
hended Thirty thugs, and sent them into 
Saugor. Patties of sepoys and Thug ap- 
provers are stationed on all the principal 
roads from Loodiana to Ntwseerabad. 
Numerous bodies have been lately dug up 
around Ajmere; eight were disinterred 
only a few days ago. As the different? 
thakoors and zumeendars obtain a shine* 
of the plunder, there is great difficulty in 
prevailing on the Rajpoots to surrender 
tW plunderers. It is calculated that tlicru 


are never less than 100 Thugs out on then 
expeditions at a time. A few months ago, 
200 assembled from different quarters a 
village near Jeypore ; but as there was a 
fear that their large number might excite 
suspicion, they separated. One hundred 
Thugs slaughter, on an average, eight hun* 
deed persons a month ; and it is not, there, 
fore, going beyond the truth to affirm that 
between the Nerbudda and the Sutlege, 
the number murdered every year is not 
less than ten thousand. — Ibid, 

soonderbuns. 

We understand that orders have been 
lately received from England, to survey 
the whole sea-face of the Snondeibuns, 
This will be a fatiguing employment, 
requiring considerable time. It is sur- 
prising bow much uncertainty now exists, 
regarding the figure and even the latitude 
of the numerous head-lands which termi- 
nate the Delta of the Ganges.— Cal. Cour, 

SAVINGS BANK. 

The savings bank was opened to the 
public on the 1st November. On that day 
there were 62 deposits, varying from Us. 1 
up to 400, and amounting in the whole to 
Rs. 2,828. The depositors were mostly 
men in the pilot semec, and assistants of 
every class in the public offices. At the 
head of the first day’s list appear the names 
of Baboo Dwarkanatli Tagore and his son 
for Rs. 400 oath, as an example to the 
Hindoo community. Many deposits of 
Rs. 5 and 10 were received from the native 
writeis in the bank of Bengal, Baboo 
Itamconuil Sein, the khazanchee of that 
establishment, having exerted himsdf to 
explain to the assistants the nature of the 
benefits which the savings bank afforded. 

The rules of the bank, drawn up by a 
committee, have passed council, and aro 
published in thcGazclte of the 12thOctober. 
The principal features of the plan are, 
that the bank will be under Government 
responsibility, and open to receive deposits 
from all classes without distinction, in 
sums not less than one rupee ; and 4 per 
cent, inter est is to be allowed thereon, 
Government reserving the power of lower- 
ing or raising the rate of interest after six 
months’ notice in the Calcutta Gazette. 
When the deposits of an individual 
amount to Us. 500, they are to Ire trans- 
ferred to the 4 per cent. loan. The follow- 
ing gentlemen haro been appointed a 
committee of management : — Charles 
Morley, Esq, and J. A. Dorin, Esq. 
government agents ; Adjutant General of 
the army ; Adjutant General of his Ma- 
jesty’s forces ; Senior Officer of the King's 
troops in Fort William ; Town Major; 
Theodore Dickens, Esq. ; C. E. Trevel- 
yan, Esq. ; Captain Henderson; James 
\ Kyd, Esq.; Dwarkanath Tagore; An* 
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i 0! ,h l> »y '» R'dhamadub Baocrjea ; 
Ham Couiul Sen; Russomoy Dull; Cossy 
Versaud Ghose. 

FA.1R AT ANNANDALE. 

On the 27th of September, a fair was 
| tl | ( l at Simla, in the Himalaya mountains. 
IVnts were pitched in the vale of Annan- 
dale, in the pine-groves, and a long line 
of booths offered a splendid exhibition, 
vying in variety with similar exhibitions in 
England. These collections of different 
a, tides for use and ornament were the 
work of most of the ladies of Simla, as- 
sisted by contributions fiom their fair 
sisleis at stations on the plains, Allahabad, 
Meeiut, Umlialla, Ac. Several ladies of 
Simla superintended the sale ; the amateur 
auctioned s were happy in their descrip- 
tion and recommendation ; and the spirited 
bidding was an encouragement and re- 
ward to the high and generous feeling, 
which bad supplied the articles for sale. 
Numerous productions of great taste and 
beauty were eageily bought ; ami drawings 
and sketches of the mountain magnificence 
around, among which were several by the 
lady whose active benevolence originated 
and ariaiiged the fair, brought very high 
prices, lie! ween 7(X) and H00 t upccs were 
collected. The produce of the sale is for the 
establishment and support of a native 
female school, at Subathoo, fui mental 
instruction, and needle-work, Ac, induced 
by the success which attended the efforts 
of the lady before alluded to, dutmg ber 
residence there last year, where she esta- 
blished a boy’s school, which soon obtained 
mar fifty scholars, and elicited such gene- 
tal application for instruction, that it in- 
cluded adults, and several females. These 
lattei , however, influenced by domestic 
habits, subsccjucnlly withdrew, and it was 
found, oil visiting their houses, that though 
instruction was still courted, the nature of 
the establishment, a boy’s school, opposed 
then attendance. The Subathoo school 
still Houusbes, and has at present near .70 
scholars ; the old (jooroo, the superintfn- 
dem, was at the fair, with the first class of 
bis hoys, who brought the contribution of 
flowers from the Ilimulaya to decorate the 
scene, whose benevolent object was to ex- 
tend the huppiness and instruction attemp- 
ted towards themselves, to their sisters and 
die female community around,— Delhi Gaz. 

FRENCH ARTISANS, 

Two French artisans brought a bras* 
1'azeah made in France, and, with the po- 
litical agent’s permission, placed it before 
the nabob’s palace at Moorshedabad. The 
nabob admired their workmanship, adored 
thcTazeab, bestowing Rs. 25,000 and rich 
clothes on che speculators, who presented 
each 5 gold mohurs as nuzzerana, and said 
dial if his highness required other similar 
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curious works, they would be happy t 0 
order thorn opt for him. The nabob rc- 
plied that the French were an ingenious 
people, and he would be hippy to see otfter 
specimens of their talents, lie then ex- 
pressed a wish to have a model of the Ku- 
Uali at Mecca.— Sumachar Durpun. 

FAIR AT IIURUW^II. 

We understand that the am^l fair at 
llurd war was but thinly attendccrai March 
aftd April last. Indeed, the biamhans of 
the place appear fully to expect a speedy 
termination of all its sanctity. One of 
them held a singular coim'isution wiilrito v 
fnend of ours, which shews the change of 
opinion now pi evading amongst hisinuu- 
tiyincn in those quaiteis, and is then line 
highly iutciesting. He said hu was con- 
vinced that nothing would be able to 
withstand the Hiitish power, and nothing 
prevent men fiom embracing (lie Christian 
fait!) : foi in former y cm she used to argue 
that, while Rlmrtpore stood, tftfk English 
would never pievail ; but now tWt is gone, 
and liunjcet Singha alone lemains, nod 
fi oin some months' residence at Lalioie, lie 
was strongly impicsscd with the idea, that 
European influence was p.u amount tliere, 
and Kunjcct, instead of being independent, 
was controlled by bis own general, M. 
Allan). “ Let but the Ganges cease," 
said he, “ and nothing will remain to Hin- 
doos but to unbrace the Clinstian faith." 
When told that, within the last fifteen 
yeais, many of the ghal-lnamliaiis at Delhi 
had left then employment of marking the 
foieheads of the people aftci bathing, and 
had become Imkaiialis, and thence it was 
supposed that the ILudoo faith u a. dec lin- 
ing, this same man nlismcd, “ Wliy go so 
fur’ I am no in -.t.iiicc* of what ha^nen 
said. I have no want of wealth ut^Rne ; 
and as to honour, the hundreds of thou- 
sands of rajas, baboon, and men of all 
ranks, that come to this mcla, come to 
luthe in the Ganges and to wot ship us 
biamhans. Yet the Sovereign Killer of 
all has so withdrawn my mind fiom my 
employment, that 1 wander with a kind of 
fatality among Europeans lor some degra- 
ded occupation. Now what is this, but 
God himself tinning my heart fust to the 
English people*, and then to their ways J 

Another bramhan of Huiduar made 
some cuiious observations about vvbai 
he called “ the determinations of God." 
When the Governor General was.it llnid- 
war, this man bad been standing at a dis- 
tance, looking at bis lordship’s lent, mid 
was callfld by one of the secretaries, nrnl 
asked if he had any suit to make. Recollect- 
ing one common distress, that all the puii- 

* Ctf Hurdwar laboured under, from the 

* annual accumulation of sand in the Rrum- 
ba-Koond, he begged that a parly of con- 
victs from Saharunpore might be ordered 

(2 I) % 
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to ckor tb« ghat once a year. “ This 
email request," said the punda, “ the 
lord sahel) thought ‘proper to refuse, al- 
though lakhs ofTnpees hod been expended 
on the ghat and the roads, solely for our 
benefit. Now I see/' he added, ** that the 
determinations of God are unalterable: 
Gnnga-jee has but sixty-six years to con- 
tinue, and the gathering sand is a mark 
that her end is nigh. We try to avert the 
evil for our bread ; but God will not suffer 
it ; and (he English, who are so consider- 
ate and kind in every other respect, will 
not aid us in this. I see that the pui poses 
of God are not to he a vetted.”— Sum, 
Mhtrpun, 

STE A M- < OM M U N 1C XI 10. V. 

The report of the conference of the 
steam -committee with the Governor-ge- 
neral, made our readers acquainted with 
the design now in contemplation for the 
prosecution of steam-navigation. A ma- 
jority of the committee are or were of 
opinion, %at the Bengal funds should 
still be applied to the purpo-.es sit forth 
in Mr. Secretnrv Macunghten’s letter of 
the 5th September, r. <■. in making four 
voyages annually with the Hugh Lindsay 
from Bombay to Suer, fiee of all charge 
to the community except that of ptoviding 
coals. Such a resolution was at least con. 
sistent with former proceedings, and it 
must have been founded on the opinion, 
opposed to that expressed by the Bombay 
committee, that the Hvgh Limhuy was 
capable of performing four \oyngcs an- 
nually. We find it stated, how user, that 
11 it was admitted on all hands ” that the 
Hugh Lindsay could not be expected to 
perform more than one, or at the most two 
voyages during the next year. Ilow such 
a reaction could be passed in the face of 
such an admission, we do ndt understand; 
and it is equally incomprehensible, bow 
such an admission can be made, and yet 
the Bombay committee be blamed for de- 
clining to undertake what is thus acknow- 
ledged to he an impossibility. It appears 
also, that the cost for coal alone, in sailing 
the / high Lindsay , is more serious than 
lias hitherto been supposed. The total 
cost of the four voyages for coal was Us, 
1,85,000, averaging for each voyage Us. 
46/250 ; and the total proceeds for passen- 
gers and letters were its, 56,900, averag- 
ing for each voyage Its. 14,225. Deduct- 
ing the one sum from the other, the ave- 
rage annual loss, for coal alone, was up. 
wards of Us. 82,000 ; and, according to 
this showing, the total amount of the In- 
dian subscriptions, estimated roughly at 
two lakhs, would be absorbed in a year 
and a-half, during six voyages of the 
Hugh Lindsay , even if the govern rticnt, 
as was proposed, should pay every ex- 
pense except that of coal. With the 
knowledge of this fact, can wc any lon- 


ger doubt that the Bombay committee 
acted wisely in declining the Calcutta pro. 
posal ? 

The government and the committee, it 
would appear, now seriously contemplate 
sailing a steamer from Calcutta to Suez 
and in connection with this project the 
Forbes has been mentioned. The design 
is in many respects more feasible than tb« 
employment of the Lindsay , and the chief 
question that arises is, whether the means 
arc possessed to purchase or to hire her. 
The purchase of the vessel by the com- 
mittee is out of the question : but if the 
government considers that the Hugh Lind- 
say cannot enable it to meet the expec- 
tations that have been raised by the Itbual 
offer of the use of that vessel, the pur- 
chase of the Forbes by the government is 
not improbable, in order that it may thus 
possess the means of fulfilling those ex- 
pectations. If the commit lee cannot, and 
the government will not, purchase the 
Folk's, she must he hired. We have 
great doubts of the ability of the steam- 
committee to hire the Forbes on the most 
moderate terms the assignees can accept, 
and the purchase of the vessel by govern- 
ment is, as far as we can see, the only 
mode in which it can be made applicable 
to the object contemplated. — India Ca\ 
Nor. 5. 

The steam-fund has made no progress 
during the last week, except io the leili- 
nation of former subscriptions. We un. 
derstand that a negotiation is still going 
on for the hire of the Forbes, which, with 
some slight alterations — chiefly by raising 
the after-deck — it is now confidently ex- 
pected will be able to perform the voyage 
at any season from Bengal. The as- 
signees’ offer to the committee is, that the 
latter shall pay Rs. 4,000 per month, for the 
use of the vessel for three voyages to Suez, 
keeping up nn insurance upon her of IN. 
2,50,000 and piovulmg the coak — Cul. 
Cour. Nov. 11. 

CASTE AMONGST NATIVE CHRISTIANS. 

The following letter from the Bishop of 
Calcutta to the native churches and mis- 
sionaries, prohibiting the distinctions of 
caste amongst native Christians, is impor- 
tant: the result is looked forward to with 
much interest : — 

“ To the Reverend Brethren, the Mis- 
sionaries, in the Diocese of Calcutta, 

and the Flocks gathered by their labours 

or entrusted to their care. 

“ Palace, Calcutta, July 5, 1833. 

“ Reverend and dear brethren : Having 
heard that some usages of an unfavourable 
nature prevail in certain of the native 
churches, and more particularly in the 
southern parts of the peninsula, I am bound * 
by the obligations of my sacred office to 
deliver to you this my paternal opinion 
and advice. My honoured and revered 
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„ti!ecessor» in tins a*, now with God, 
„bonred to aljato the inconveniences to 
vhicli I allude; and I am much relieved 
n discharging my own share of this duty, 
,y the memorials of their previous admo- 
dtions which I have had the opportunity 
/consulting. Their abstinence from any 
,gjciil interference ought to have com- 
minded their advice to your cheerful ac- 
miescence, and to have superseded the 
iecesMt> of my now entering upon the 
object: but as their forbearance and kind- 
,css have failed to produce the desired 
■licet, >ou will not be surprised if I feel 
ompellcd, Its the pastor and bishop of 
.ouN, under Clirist our Lord, in this dio- 
rcso, to prescribe to you what seems to mo 
essential to the preservation of the purity 
jf the Christian faith amongst you. 

“ The unfavourable usages to which I 
refer arise, as I understand, from the dis- 
tinction of castes. These castes are still 
retdined ; customs in the public worship 
:>f Almighty God, and even in the ap- 
proach to the altar of the Lord, are dc- 
ii\od from them; the refusal of acts of 
I'oiinnon humanity often follow ; proces- 
sions, at marriages and other relics of 
beatlicnisr.i, are at times pieservcd; marks 
on the countenance are sometimes borne; 
envy, hatied, pride, alienation of heart, 
are too much engendered; the discipline 
and subjection of the Hock to its shepherd 
ne Ireijuently violated; combinations to 
oppose the lawful and devout directions of 
the missionaries are formed in short, 
under the name of Christianity, hulf the 
nils of paganism are retained. 

“ These various instances of the t fleets 
:»t the one false principle, the retention of 
paste, might lie multiplied. They diller, 
ao doubt, in different places. In some 
Nations, they are slight and few ; inolheis, 
numeious and dangerous. Many, many 
n itne congregations me, as I trust, free 
from them altogether. Many nave nearly 
accomplished their icmoval. I speak, 
tlimlore, generally, as the reports have 
loathed me. I throw no blame on indivi- 
duals, whether ministers or people. iTis 
to the system that my present remarks 
apply ; and it is in love 1 pioceed to give 
my decision. 

“ The distinction of castes, then, must 
be abandoned, decidedly, immediately, fi- 
nally ; and those who profess to belong to 
Christ must give this proof of then having 
really 1 put oil',’ concerning the former 
comers itiun, ‘ the old, and having put on 
the new man,’ in Christ Jesus. The Gos- 
pel recognizes no distinctions such as those 
of castes, imposed by a heathen usage, 
beaimg in some respects a supposed reli- 
gious obligation, condemning those in the 
.low er ranks to perpetual abasement, placing 
an immoveable hairier against all general 
advance and improvement in society, cut- 
ting asunder the bonds of humuu fellow- 
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ship on tire one hand, and preventing 
those of Christian love on the other. Such 
distinctions, I say, the Gospel does not 
recognise. On the contrai$, it teaches us 
that God ‘ haili made of one blood ull the 
nations of men it teaches us that whilst 
‘ the princes of the Gentiles exercise domi- 
nion over them, and they that are greet 
exercise authority upon them,’ it must not 
be so amongst the followers of Christ ; 
but that ‘ whosoever will lie great amongst 
them, is to be their minister; and whoso- 
ever will be chief among them, is to be 
their servant : even as the Son of Man 
came not to he ministered unto, but to 
minister, and to give his life a ransom fa* 
many.’ 

“ The decision^/ die apostle is, accord- 
ingly, most express. ‘ There is ncitlier 
Jew nor Greek, theie is neither bond nor 
fiee, there is neidier male nor female; for 
ye are all one in Christ Jesus.’ For if the 
strong separation between the lioly nation 
and the Gentiles, which was imposed by 
God himself, and had subsisted from the 
first legation of Moses, was abolished, and 
the wall of division dug down, and all the 
world placed on one common footing 
under the Gospel, how much more are 
heathen subdivisions, aiismg from the 
daik ness of an unconverted anil idolatrous 
state, and connected in so many ways with 
the mcmoiials of |K»ly theism, to he abo- 
lished ? 

“ Yet more conclusive, if possible, is 
the holy apostle’*,, language in another 
cpisMe : ‘ Seeing ye have put olf the old 
man with Ins deeds, and have put on the 
new man, winch is renewed in knowledge 
afiei the image of him that treated him ; 
where’ (in which tiansition, when this 
mighty change has taken place) ‘ there is 
neitliei Gieek noi Jew, cimnncismn nor 
uncircumtision, haibarian, Scythian, nond 
and free; but Cluist is all, and m all.* 
So overwhelming is the Hood by which all 
petty distinctions of nation, caste, privi- 
lege, rank, climate, position in civilization 
uie cilaccd, and one grand distinction sub- 
stituted, that between those who are re- 
newed alter the image of God, and those 
who remain in the state of fallen nature. 

“ Imagine only the blessed apostle to 
visit yom ilunihes; suppose linn to fol- 
low you in your distinctions of taste, to 
go with you to the table of the Lord, to 
observe your domestic and social aliena- 
t'ons, to see yom funcial and marriage 
ceremonies, to notice these and other le* 
mains of heathenism hanging upon you 
ami infecting even what you hold of 
(.’In istianity ; to hear your contemptuous 
language towards those of inferior caste to 
yourselves, to witness your insubordina- 
tion to your pastors, and your divisions, 
and disordus ; imagine the holy apostle, 
or the blessed and divine Saviour himself, 
to be pcisoiuliy present, and to mark (ill 
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this commixture of Gentile abominations 
with the doctrine of the Gospel, what 
would they say ? Would rot the apostle 
repeat his language to the Corinthians, 

‘ w herefore come out from among them, 
and he ye separate, and touch not the un- 
clean thing ; I will receive you, and be a 
father unto you ; and ye shall be my sons 
and daughters, saiththe Lord Almighty ?’ 
And would not the adorable Redeemer 
say again what he pronounced when on 
earth, ‘he that lovetli father or mother 
♦bore than me is not worthy of me; and 
he that lovetli son or daughter more than 
me is not worthy of me ; and he that 
taketh not his cross and followed) after 
me, is not worthy of me ?’ 

“ There are two objections, dearly be- 
loved, which may be raised against this 
•.tatenientr the one, that St. Paul ‘ be- 
came all things to nil men, that by all 
means lie might save some;’ the other, 
that civil distinctions are recognized in the 
New Testament, and prevail in all Chris- 
tian nations. 

“ To the first I answer, that the apos- 
tle did, indeed, for a time, tolerate the 
Jewish prejudices in favour of the Mosaic 
law, winch had been itself of divine in- 
stitution, and was not wholly abolished till 
the destruction of Jerusalem and the dis- 
solution of the Jewish polity; but that this 
lends no support to a distinction heathenish 
in its origin, and inconsistent with the 
equal privileges to which all are, under 
the Gospel, admitted. A divine law, in- 
troductory toChristianity, though at length 
superseded by it, and a cruel institution, 
which sprung at first from idolatry, and is 
opposed to the whole spirit of Christianity, 
are totally different things. Nor are we 
to forget, that even during the brief period 
that the Jewish law was permitted to retain 
any force, the apostle denounced in the 
strongest manner, and directed the whole 
Kpistle to the Galatians against, the fatal 
error of trusting to it before God. All 
the mildness and gentleness of the apostle, 
therefore, we de-ire to imitate, in the wise 
and gradual instruction of the new con- 
vert; but an inveterate evil, spread through 
large fiodics of professed Christians, and 
going on to evaporate the whole force of 
the (iospel, we must carefully eradicate. 

“ The other objection is answered inn 
word. The civil distinctions of rank 
amongst Christians form no himleiancc to 
the intercourse and nilices of charity. 
There is no impassable hairier. The 
first noble in the land will enter the 
abode, and administer to the wants, of the 
poorest cottager. There is nothing to 
hinder any one from rising, by industry 
and good conduct, to the loftiest eleva- 
tions in society. The shades and grada- 
tions of rank are shifting perpetually. 
Birth condemns no class of men, ’from ge- 
neration to generation, to inevitable con- 


tempt, debasement, and servitude. The 
grace of Christ, charity, the church, ih 0 
public worship of God, the holy corn- 
imtnion, various circumstances of life, and 
occasions of emergency, unite all, poor a S 
well as rich, in one common fold, under one 
common shepherd. ‘The rich and the poor * 
under the (iospel, ‘ meet together ; theLord 
is the maker of them all.’ Distinctions in 
civil society the Gospel acknowledges and 
retains only .when they are the natural re- 
sult of differences of talents, industry, 
piety, station, and success. 

“ The decision, therefore, Remains un- 
touched by these objections; in the neces- 
sity of making which I nin confirmed by 
two circumstances, the one, tli.it in Ren. 
gal no distinction of castes is known 
amongst the converts — it is renounced in 
the very first instance ; the other, that 
npostacics to heathenism have been of late 
but too frequent in the congregations 
wheie the distinction is permitted to re- 
main. 

“ In the practical execution, however, 
of the present award, dear brethren, much 
wisdom and charity, united with firmness, 
will be requisite. 

“ 1. 'Die catechumens, preparing for 
baptism, must be informed by you of the 
bishop’s decision, and must be gently anil 
tenderly advised to submit to it. Of 
course, the minister informs the bishop or 
archdeacon a week previously to the in- 
tended baptism of each convert, agreeably 
to the directions given by my honoured 
predecessor, in his cbm go delivered at 
Madras in Nov. 1HJO: and this will .iflbrd 
opportunity for each particular case being 
well considered. 

“ 2. The children of native Christians 
will, in the next place, not be admitted 
to the holy communion without this re- 
nunciation of castes — their previous edu- 
cation being directed duly to this, amongst 
other duties of the Christian religion, no 
material difficulties will, I trust, arise here, 

“ J. With respect to the adult Christ- 
ians already admitted to the holy commu- 
nion, I should recommend that their pre- 
judices and habits be so far consulted a* 
not to insist on an open, direct, renun- 
ciation of caste. The execution of the 
tin aid, in the case of nil new convetts and 
communicants, will speedily wear out the 
practice. 

n 4. In the meantime, it may suffice 
that overt acts, which spring from the dis- 
tinction of castes, be at once and finally 
discontinued in the church ; whether 
places in the church he concerned, or the 
manner of approach to the Lord’s table, 
or processions in marriages, or marks on 
the forehead made with paint or mixtures ; 
or differences of food or dress— whatever, 
be the overt acts, they must, in the church, 
and so far as the influence of ministers 
goes, be at once abandoned. 
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u 5. Subjection in all lawful things to 
t |,c ministers and pastors set over them, 
imM, further, accompany this obedience 
to the Gospel. The resistance to due dis- 
c.pline, the tumults, the slanders, the spi- 
rit of insubordination, the discontent of 
uliich 1 hear such painful tidings, must be 
renounced ; and the temper of evangelical 
piety and obedience, according to the word 
of Christ, must lie cultivated. 

•< (]. The only effectual means, dear 
brethien, missionaries, and pastors of the 
ii itivc congicgations, of restoring the sim- 
plicity and purity of the Gospel, is to 
preach and live yourselves more fully ac- 
cording to the grace of the New Testa- 
ment. The union of scriptural doctrine 
wiili holy consistency of conduct, is the 
H'cret of all icvivals of the decayed piety 
of churches. You will observe, that when 
the apostles depress and condemn inferior 
amt petty distinctions and grounds of se- 
paration, they do it by exalting the gigan- 
tic blessings of salvation— by declaring 
that they who have been baptized into 
Jesus Christ, have ‘put on Christ,’ — by as- 
serting, that if ‘ any man be in Christ, 
lie is a new creature,’— by pronouncing, 
that ‘ Chi ist is all in all ’ those who * be- 
lieve in Ins name.’ 

“ 7, Let us do the same. The holiness of 
God’s law, the evil of sin, the fall of man, 
Ins responsibility, bis helplessness, bis 
state of condemnation before God— these 
ate the topics which prepare for the Gos- 
pel of Christ. Repentance is thus wrought, 
by the grace of the Holy Spiiit, in the 
heart. Then the glory of Christ begins 
to break out upon the awakened and con- 
trite soul. The sun shines not with moie 
deal ness, when the whole heaven is illus- 
trated and gilded with his beams, than the 
•Sun of Righteousness pours his bright 
light upon the unveiled mind. This leads 
to pardon, justification, acceptance, adop- 
tion, peace of conscience, hope of heaven. 
Then regeneration and progressive sanc- 
tification have their due course. Holi- 
ness, is the fruit of faith and follows after 
justification. The inhabitation of the 
spirit consecrates every Christian a temple 
of God. Good works in all the brandies 
of newness of life, are thus produced, even 
as the rich fruit by the tree, enabling us 
to discern its real nature and value, 
l’rayer, the worship of God, the divine 
authority of the sabbath, the sacraments, 
the apostolical order and discipline of the 
church, the obedience due to pastors, the 
general duties springing from the com- 
munion of saints, with preparation for 
death, judgment, and eternity, close the 
main topics of evangelical doctrine. 

“ 8. When those are enforced with the 


by the consistent walk of him who deli- 
vers them; the blessing of the Holy Spirit 
gives efficacy to the instructions ; men art* 
awakened, born anew, roused, brought 
from the darkness of heathenism unto the 
light of the Gospel, and * from the power 
of Satan unto God.’ They burst the 
thraldom of n natural state. Friends, 
family tics, privileges, caste, distinctions 
fall, like Dagon, before the truth, of 
which the Ark of old was the symbol. 
The convert rejoices ‘ to count all things 
but loss for the excellency of the knov* 
ledge of Christ Jesus his Lord.’ lie cru- 
cifies the whole body of sin ; he presents 
bis body ‘ a living sacnfice, holy, accepta- 
ble to God, which is bis reasonable ser- 
vice.’ 

“ In this way, beloved brethren, will 
1 the God of all grace ’ recover your de- 
cayed churches. Thus will ‘the power of 
godliness ’ revisit you. Thus will npos- 
tacios cease, and the weak bo confirmed 
and ‘ built up on their most holy faith.' 

“ Full of love to you all, is the heart 
which dictates these lines, 1 long to be able 
myself to visit you, and see thedlects of this 
my pastoral letter upon you. Think me 
not too harsh, severe, or rigid, (rod knows 
the tenderness with which 1 would cherish 
you, as a nurse cheiishcth her children. 
It is that very tenderness which induces 
me to grieve you for a moment, that you 
may attain everlasting consolations. Faith- 
less is the shepherd who sees the wolf 
coining, and fieeth, and loaveth the sheep. 
So would he the bishop, who, hearing of 
the enemy of souls ravaging amongst you, 
shunned, from a false delicacy, to wirn 
you of the danger. Rather, brethren, 
both ministers and people,— I tiust that my 
Godwill give an entrance to his word, by 
however woak and unworthy an instru- 
ment, into your hearts, — rather, I hope 
you will he ready, before you read these 
lines, * to put away from you ’ these prac- 
tices, which weaken your strength, and 
dishonour the * holy name wlietewith yon 
are called.’ ' Yes,’ let eat Ii one say, ‘it 
is the voice of the good shepherd that we 
hear— we will follow the call— we will re- 
joice to renounce for Christ’s sake our 
dearest objects of affection — we will ofi’or 
our Isaac upon the altar — wc will give 
up ourselves without reserve, not only in 
these instances, but m every other, to Him 
who hath ‘lived, and died, and revived, 
that he might he Lord both of the dead 
and living.’ 

“ To the grace of this adorable Saviour 
I commend you, and am, 

Your faithful brother, 
(Signed) “ Hamel Cai cotta.” 


•tenderness and boldness which become the 
minister of Christ ; when they are accom- 
panied with private visits, exhortations, afid 
prayers, they aro bound upon the conscience 


THE BFI.VANA *>A K, SOM-WIIO. 

We have received the two first numbers 
of the Bcgyctna Sar Sun” who, or “ Hindu 
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JVIanufll of Literature and Science, ” and 
wpre really most agreeably surprised at 
tlie very neat appearance of this new mem- 
her of tbe periodical press. In general, 
beauty of form and type and pajk*r have 
been very little regarded in newspapers 
and books intended for the perusal of tbe 
natives, which we think a great mistake. 
In spite of all this neatness, however, the 
price of the Ihmlu Manual is fixed at 
only twelve annas per mensem, or eight 
rupees per annum paid in advance, for 
sixteen pages octavo of English and Ben- 
galee, printed at the Baptist Mission 
press, and issued twice a-month, with 
occasional cuts. The conductors are Mr. 
M. W. Woollaston and Bahoos Ciunga 
Churn Sen and Novo Kumar Chukru- 
vurtee.— Cat. Cour. 


IMPORTANCE OF TIIK UI.rUA-GAMILTIC 
possessions as gk\in-poi;ntki»s. 

The present season in Sylhct has been 
very violent and rainy, and considerable 
damage has been sustained, the river hav- 
ing twice risen over its hanks, destroyed 
all the rice, and laid the towns under 
water. Grain has in consequence risen 
very much, hut supplies are derived fiom 
Cacliar, which will this year furnish 
double the quantity it did last year, to the 
groat relief of the Sylhct district and not 
Jess to the benefit of the cultivators in 
Cacliar, for whose produce a demand has 
thus been created. It is supposed that 
Cacliar will this year export not less thin 
65,000 inaunds. In like manner, during 
six mouths only of the year 
upwards of three lacks of inaunds of rice 
were e.\ polled I tom Arracan. 

Neither the government nor the public 
are fully aware of the importance of bring- 
ing under cultivation the countncs on the 
borders of Bengal, and at a tune like the 
present, when nearly the whole peninsula 
mlru tiangem, is suffering under the com- 
mon calamity of want of rain, their value 
ns granaries should not he overlooked. 
The advantage they possess consists in 
tluir superior elevation, combined with 
a high degree of fertility. They arc far 
above the level of the general inundations 
to which Bengal is subject, and they ate 
consequently capable ol conti ihutiug sup- 
plies of giain, when our nop-. in these 
plains have Millued niateiially fioin too 
heavy falls of ram. In commies so far 
above the level of Bengal, the excess of 
rain is of little consequence, as inunda- 
tions can only he temporary. 'Jims, while 
Sylhct is newly ruined by excessive inun- 
dations, Cacliar has escaped almost crunch : 
on advantage derived from the cause wo 
have stated. In Anacan the tail of rain 
is at least twice as great as in Bengal, but 
ns the land on that coast enjoys a drain to 
the sea, the rice does not sutler fiom it. 


Bengal is less fortunate. The whole sea. 
border from Chittagong to Cuttack, ij 
liableto sea inundations, and the govern- 
nient is obliged to maintain embankments 
against both land and sea-floods. The 
eastern border districts might ptpxe a re- 
source even in dearths occasioned by scanty 
rain9, for the lands run up so far amongst 
the hills, or lie so immediately under them 
that they never experience a scarcity of 
water. Arracan, Cachar, and Assam, are 
nearly equally fertile countries, and they 
are of the more importance, as being tlm, 
in a great measure beyond the influence of 
our seasons The British possessions 
beyond the Ganges have hud rather too 
much rain this season, hut in the three 
provinces we have mentioned, the season 
lias, uotwithst Hiding, been very favour- 
able . — India (Juz, , (kt. 4. 

NATIVE SEMINARY OF TJIK SCOTS CHURCH. 

We had the gratification this morning 
of witnessing the examination of the native 
boys of the seminal y supported by the gene- 
ral assembly of the church of Scotland, in 
the large hall of the town-hall. There 
were upwards of .‘300 hoys, between the 
ages, apparently, of six and about four, 
teen. The lord bishop and several 
< lcrgymen attended, and the scene was 
enlivened with the presence of a number of 
ladies. So interesting a scene, indeed, 
we have rarely w itnessed. 1 1 surprised us, 
however, to observe veiy few* grown-up 
natives among the company ; we natmally 
expected to see the hall ciowded with the 
parents and relatives of the hoys, proud of 
their attainments, and watching their per- 
formances in the public ordeal to which 
they were subjected. The hoys, how* vei, 
needed no stimulus; emulation was as 
active among them, as il they had been m 
the play-giound at some favourite game, 
and at cveiy question there were a dozen 
of them instantly icady to give an appm- 
pti.Ue aiijvver. The examination w.is 
conducted by Mr I hid' himself, who must 
hive enjoyed this tiiumph vl Ins own 
useful labour?.— (W, Cuur., Oil. 4. 

The following essay by Molies Chunder 
Boimetjee excited ninth amusement, p.ir- 
timlaily among the temale portion of the 
company • — 

“■ On the host Pan lical Ml am far Educating 
the Hindoo He malt ?. 

“ It has been the opinion of sonic per- 
sons that the best method of educating the 
Hindoo females, i, to let them have their 
five will; of others, to let them mix m 
society , but I say, that in vain do they so 
asscit, because I think if they get their 
free will, and be allowed to mix in society, 
before a little education he cultivated m 
their hearts, the effects will he quite the 
inverse of good. Instead of making them 
wise, it will rather enable them to commit 

C 
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more crimes than they did before ; because 
lhtllt while they were confined iruthetf 
own houses and were not allowed ®o go 
out, although they thought of many 
t . rw nes, yet they could not commit them 
easily; while wour, when they have the 
opportunity of going wherever, and doing 
whatever they please, as they have a natu- 
ral tendency for doing evil, so they will 
rather commit crimes than derive any good 
ilfect from this liberty, unless there be 
some power either of religion or of edu- 
cation to guide them. 

“ My poor opinion is, that the first thing 
the Hindoos have to do, in order to educate 
their females, is, to have a higher notion of 
them than mere slaves or domestic animals, 
such as dogs, cats, &c., and to treat them 
us human beings. Secondly, to give them 
piivate education by themselves. And 
thirdly and lastly, for the improvement of 
the knowledge they have already got, to 
let them have their fiee will, .ml allow 
them to mix fieely in good society. It is 
not lor their education that this freewill 
and allowance to join in society should be 
given to them, but for the improvement of 
the education which they may have got 
fiom the females. For instance, what 
"imd will it do to an ignorant Hindoo 
Icii) de, if she be allowed to go out of her 
on ii house, and to do w liatever she pleases i 
None that I sec, except that she will tiy 
and imitate those persons who aie the doirs 
of evil actions. On the other hand, if the 
'eeds of education he first cultivated in her 
heart (which is always prepared for it, and 
is as lit as that of man) and then she he 
allowed to go out, she will draw good les- 
sons even from the meanest insect that she 
shall see .” — India Guz. 
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nosr MAHOMFI) KUAN, UOVKRNOll Ol 
CAHOOL. 

“ Next to the bazar, 01 I should say 
pi eroding it, is Dost Mahomed Khan, the 
s irdir of Cabool, who deserves pai titular 
noticf, not only as a ruler, but as a man. 
1 might he able to show him off in Per- 
hut 1 am not sufficiently cognoscent 
m the English language to do his charac- 
ter justice, and must finish him in levy 
"oids. His chief ornament is that rare 
qualification, personal respectability; for 
ho is a little man with a formal and inex- 
pressive face, destitute of those shadows 
which signalize high birth and sovereign 
power. As to his dress, this would not bo 
recognized in decent company; if any 
thing it would look coarse. Of state lie is 
equally deficient, and in respect to regal 
equipage and the emblems of chieftainship, 
we seek in vain for the faintest traces; the 
apartments lie delights to occupy are as 
meagre in material us in appearance, and 
tlic dim light of a single candle (a large 
one however) only shows their defects, buf 
they are the palaces of kings; and in his 


eyes are more estimable than the barbaric 
pomp °C g „ld, -diver, „r tlic riche, t grnis 
of Golcouda. rhu, with a plain fl#c and 
poor drjjss, no showy accompaniments 
either in retinue or residence, he is to all 
intents and purposes a Common man, and 
we may well imagine the effect such a 
figure would produce upon the gay cour 
tiers from the palaces of Delhi, or an in- 
dividual accustomed to the grave formali- 
ties or haughty significance of an Euro- 
pean throne; but it is not all gold that 
glitters; and Dost Mahomed, who at first 
appears sleepy, awakes and displays an 
intelligence and acuteness, and at the same 
time a happy loneofeonveisation.to which 
1 know no parallel. Uunjeet Sing peiliaps 
approaches to it, but he leans upon Ins 
state. All Indian kings appear through 
rich garniture and rose odours and the 
medium of tiained com tiers. Dost Ma- 
homed speaks for himself to gicat advan- 
tage. 1 lie simplicity of Ins curiiagc, 
while it lenders him remarkably sociable, 
does not pel mu him to conit I uniliai ily, 
and away fiom his piesenee we ore as far 
distant as if in Sibcna. He is a man who 
“oems to care for nobody individually; 
people fioin all quniters of the world visit 
In * capital, and are treated civilly.”— Ftom 
the Jau> nut of Molina l.a /, foi mu/y si intent 
at Delhi Culh >’C. 


AIIOT.rrlON Ol COlll’OKEAI, IT MSI IM ENT. 

A proposed regulation his been pub- 
lished in the Gazette , for abolishing cor- 
poreal punishment; for substituting a fine 
in certain cases for a sentence of labour; 
nml for the giuduul inti eduction of a belter 
sy st i m of prison discipline. The pream- 
ble states “ Whereas coiporeal punishment 
his not been found efficacious for the pre- 
vention of crime, either by leformation or 
by example, and whereas it is always dt- 
gradmg to the individual, and by affixing 
marks of infamy which often are foi ever 
indelible, prevents his return to an honest 
course of life; and whereas there is every 
reason to feai that it is in many cases in- 
judiciously and unnecessarily in flu ted, be- 
coming a grievous mid iriemeduble wrong; 
and whereas it is becoming and expedient 
that the British Government, as the para- 
mount power m India, should present in 
its own system the principles of tin* most 
enlightened legislation, mid should endea- 
vour by its example to encourage the na- 
tive states to exchange their barbarous and 
cruel punishments of maiming, of torture, 
of loss of limb, for those of a more merci- 
ful and wise character, by which die indi- 
vidual may be reformed, and the commu- 
nity saved from these brutalizing exhibi- 
tions,” Ac. , 

LAND KEVKMJl’ AM) JllOllTs OF 
l'lTTLFDAKS. 

A proposed regulation lus bun pub- 
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IwSd io the Gazti&yM Minting the 
cqljcctfiMr of the rpfejme of government, 
and fining the tnUmt intended to be 
conveyed by public sales for the realization 
of errors of tlie public revenue HI puttee- 
daree tenures. The preamble states: 

“The regulations in force authoiize the 
application of duress for enforcing the 
payment of at rears of the public revenue, 
only against the person andproperty of the 
contracting malgoozar, leatlfcg him to pro- 
ceed against the putteedars by suit of dis- 
traint. But, with reference to the peculiar 
nature of these coparcenaries, the existing 
enactments appear to he insufficient, on 
the one hand, for the protection of the 
rights of the putteedars, and, on the other 
hand, for the punctual realization of the 
dues of government, Tile regulations arc 
also deficient in not authorizing with suffi- 
cient distinctness the sale or transfer of the 
puttees of defaulting putteedars in copar- 
cenary estates, and in not dt lining the 
interest intended to he conveyed by public 
sales of such estates. Further rules are 
likewise required for the due protection of 
‘the ryots, whose light to the permanent 
occupancy of their lands may have been 
ascertained and recognized at a settlement 
formed according to the rules of IleguJa- 
■ tiou VII. 1822, as modi lied by Regula- 
tion IX. of 1833. 




V THE OOOHCA POOJA. 

Those who have, for aseiiesof years, 
habitually made the round of the nautchcs 
inform us tliut the grandeur of the Pooja 
has “ fallen into the sear, the yellow leaf.’' 
*By some this is ascribed to the decline of 
he alth, or rather to its more equal distribu- 
Jwbn ; others assign the “ march of iutol- 
* lect ” as a reason for the disappearance of 
the ancient gaiety. Whatever it may he, 
We certainly never beheld a more melan- 
choly exhibition thau was picsented in the 
.various illuminated halls and court-yards, 
into which our complaisance suil'ered m to 
he led the oilier night. Threading its way 
through “ narrow defiles and sloughs of 
despond,” our small party found itself, 
after an hour’s journey, in the midst of a 
dense and motley crowd, who were regaling 
on tights, sounds, and smells, of the roost 
undefinablc description. At Raja Gopee 
Bahadour’s, there were illuminations and 
transparencies witlwtH number, where no- 
thing was illuminated save the face&of a 
few sepoys and syces, and nothing trans- 
parent but the wretchedness of the whole 
business. In the centrw of a square or 
court-yard, surrounded by ail the beauty 
and fashion of Cossitollah and the Dur- 
rumtollah, might be seen Madras jugglers 
and tumblers, bayaderes, and tum-tum 
beaters. Here wu# the Taglioni of the 
Loll Bazaar painfully pirouetting to the 
wonderment of the “independent classes;” 


a..d tliwe .!«, 

redolent of mogreo *nu pa {in jytee, ' 

w&oreamJbifl above Ijer flddlei* three 
“ Cnota— Chota inutchelee.” 

In ooe apartment, where oil ofcoco-nt 
competed in effluvium with goolanl, an 
uttar, his highness of Moorshcdabad, coin 
fortably seated in a huge arm-chair, dran 
in the tones of a screaming artiste an 
ever and anon gracefully turned to ffi 
English ladies, standing and perspirin 
behind him, honouring them with a kin 
and considerate look, as much as to ssy 
“ I hope you enjoy ourselves.” I n anc 
ther apartment were jammed togethc 
wealthy provibioncrsandlialf-hatta subs 
rajas and mates of country ships,— sonic 
merchants and under-conatahles— illusira 
ting, after a most pleasant fashion, tli 
egahtd to which Calcutta society is fast 
preaching. Tin’s moment, a discordar 
combination of sciapes betokened the cli 
max of Lalia’s labours iu the cause of soiii 
— and the next, ‘ God save the King,’ |, 
a villainous banj} of clarionets and (hum 
proclaimed the mhtc of the y outhful r .ij 
of Chitpore, attended by his confidant 
and aid-de-cauips. We thought the raj 
reeled a little — or it might have been tli 
swagger of conscious dignity. At Ashotas 
Day’s, supper and refreshments weie ol 
fered to the guests, and sundry dclctciiou 
drugs, nicknamed slieriy and champaign 
were poured down the throaqf 1 '**' * 
Christians, who congiej, 
homage lendeiing to Doj 
house which wc visited, tl^HHInK!it 
weie diversified by a htirglartwfls hssoiiI 
on a godovvn supposed to contain creatine 
comforts, and the we’l-meant hospitality 
of the bimple host was rewarded, by stiii 
dty gentlemen in European costume, will 
violence, abusive epithets, and dovvnrigli 
robbery. 

On the whole, the nocturnal festivities o 
the Doorga 1’oojah appeared to us sufti 
ciently disgusting, presenting not one rc 
dcemabJe feature beyond the kindness am 
civility of the entertainers. It is a conifor 
to think they arc over, and that the hones 
men who assisted at them are returning u 
their usual avocations. The iropeditnen 
to business arising ftont these abomination 
is most serious, and we fervently hope tha 
the better sense and increasing intelugenci 
of the Hindoo# will lead to their gradual 
discontinuance, or the substitution of 60 nu 
more rational entertainment. Let them 
bear in mind the counsel of the Gyamanr 
shun, and encrease their charities and usefu 
expenditure.— Englishman, Oct. 25. 


AFFAIRS OF MACKINTOSH AMD £ 0 . 

To the Editor of the Meerut Ofottmr. 
Sir :—The following letter wujuddrcssed 
.ky me to the Editor of the John, Bull for 
publication, and to be made over to (lie 
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Udta Gamut for \b* ntae purpose, as 
early as the 22d July, and as I have seen 
nothing of it yet, I conclude Urey WFuseto 
publish it : I therefore have to request you 
will do me the favour to insert it in your 
paper. Regarding the latter clause of my 
letter, my informant is Mr. Richard 
Barnes, who, I believe, is a partner in the 
office of W. Cobb Hurry, who sold a share 
for the sum therein mentioned to Mr. 

Calder. I may have misnamed the word 
society for bank, as I observe by a late 
publication that a lakh of rupees has been 
realized by the Union Bank since the 
failuie of Mackintosh and Co. and that 
better than a lakh and a-half is in the way 
of liquidation. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 

Ynyr Lamb, Lieut. 51st Regt. N.I. 

Cherra, 15th August 1833. 

p.S. — The assignee I allude to was 
Lieut.-Col. Dunlop, Town-major of Fort 
V illiatn. 


m 

the amount* I believe, of R«. will 
not be forUicoaiinjf. 

I would also observe that, in.^ie cir- 
cular, something was vaguely mentioned 
about Inortgages, &c with regard to the 
Union Society. I tyve been given to un- 
derstand that Mr. Calder has been pur- 
chasing up shares at lls. 3,000 per share, 
when they were not worth one rupee; 
his motives for so doing he did not con- 
descend to fiWorm me, when I mentioned 
the circumstance to him. 

Yxva Lamb, Lieut. 51st Regt. N.I, 


JETTORV. 

The rajah of this principality, having 
completed his sixteenth year, has shaken off 
the shackles of Choturum Chula and the 
widowed ranee, his mother, who had usur- 
ped the regency, and has taken upon him- 
self the reins of government.— Jnd, Rcg. t 
Oct. 2. 


Mr. Editor.— The following transaction, 
connected with the late firm of Mackintosh 
and Co , I desire, to bring to public no- 
tice. I wrote to that firm in 1881 to invest 
a certain amount in Company’s paper, 
stating the reason of my anxiety about the 
same, in consequence of my not being a 
member of the .Military Fund. A frivo- 
lous reply was returned, that my account 
had uotaujounted to that sum. (It might 
have been a couple of hundred under it, 
and they%erc teceivtng, and bad been for 
some months past, upwards of 800 per 
mensem from the pay-master.) 1 wrote 
again in January 1882 ; and on my urrival 
in Calcutta, on medical certificate, on the 
2r;ili December of the same year, I found 
it had not been done, when I banded them 
the third lettei. 1 was put off, from day 
to day, with the promise of “ to-morrow,” 
from that date till the 3d of January 1888, 
hearing which date a letter was sent advis- 
ing the investment of the same. On my 
calling on the evening of the 4th, in con- 
sequence of my not receiving the paper in 
tlie morning, according to promise, I was 
informed that the ionise had slopped pay- 
ment, and that it had not been done. 
Subsequently a lawyer’s letter was forward- 
ed, demanding the paper ; to which their 
answer was, that it never came into their 
possession. I also take this opportunity of 
bringing to the notice of the creditors of 
that (inn, that a considerable sum was paid 
by Mr. Calder into the Supreme Court 
out of the assets of the estate. On my 
application to one of the assignees, to as- 
certain the correctness of the above, I was 
informed it was for the benefit of the 
estate. I will leave them to judge whether 
the exchange of a certainty for an uncer- 
tainty can be beneficial to the estate ; ,J»ut 
I am credibly informed that the sum, to 
dsuajour. N.S.Vol.1;|3.No.52« 


LOSS OK THE ‘ LADY IIKNRO,’ 

Extract of a letter from Mr. J. M'Cosb, 
assistant surgeon, 84th Bengal infantry, a 
passenger-— “ The Lady Munro, Capt. J. 
Aiken, sailed from Calcutta, on the 27th 
of June 1838, for Vail Diemen's land. 
After completing her cargo at Madral and 
the Isle of France, she stood for Hobart 
Town. On the night of the 1 lth of Octo- 
ber, we anticipated to make the island of 
Amsterdam ; it was uncommonly dark and 
foggy, with a drizzling rain and a strong 
breeze. At midnight 1 askc<J the lx>at- 
swain (who was a native of India) if he 
saw land? He said ‘ No.’ I went to bed 
again, but had not remained twenty mi- 
nutes when I heard the ship strike with 
violence. I rushed naked upon detk, and, 
to my liorroi, saw the bold rocky shore 
within fifty yards of the ship, the sea break- 
ing fairly over, washing every thing olFthc 
deck, and filling the hatches with water. 
The masts went overborn d, and the sliip, 
reeling from rock to rotl^ and labouring 
like a dying thing, gave one last lurch, 
and went all to shivers. Few of the pas- 
sengers had time to get upon deck. I 
wa» uinong the breakers before I knew of 
it, and succeeded in gaining the shore willi 
only a few biuiscson my bands and feet. 
When daylight came, all we mustered 
were — the chief officer and myself, a Eu- 
ropean convict, four servants, and 14 of 
the lascar crew— in all, 21. There were 
lost, 28 passengers and ollicers, nine con- 
victs, 13 servants, and 28 of the crew— in 
all, 78. The following are the names of 
those drowned, viz. ' — Captain Aiken, bis 
brother, and Mrs. Aiken and child; Mrs. 
Montford and Miss Haliwood, of Madras , 
Mrs. Cap\ain Brown and four children, 
his Majesty’s 57th ; Captain and Mrs. 
Lardner and three children, Madras 53d; 

Captain and Mr#. Knox, Oth Madra# Ca- 
(2 K) 
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rtlry ; Lieut.. Clarke and two boys of Dr. 
Iiaford, his Majesty'^' 99th ; and Mr. 
Fisher^ The cargo and every thing on 
board totally lpst. We continued to sub- 
sist on birds and eggs, and a littll soaked 
rice, for fourteen days (for there is no in. 
habitant on the island), when we set fire 
to. the jungle, and that attracted the atton- 
tion of a small American schooner fishing 
Off the island, and about to sail for the 
Isle of France. She was then lying ten 
miles distant. We got all on board of her, 
and saved nothing but what wo could 
carry such a distance on our backs, over 
mountains, and through a jungle of reeds 
higher than our heads. We are now arrived 
in safety at Port Louis.” 

REMITTANCES ON DEPOSITS TO EUROPE. 

Financial Department, 19 Ik October.— 
Notice is hereby given, that pursuant to 
instructions from the Hon. the Court of 
Dil colors, the authority granted to the 
government agents, in July 1892, to remit 
to constituents in Europe, or elsewhere, 
’the amount interest accruing on securities 
deposited in their hands, or the principal 
of such deposits when paid o(F or other- 
wise realized, by the purchase of private 
bills, or of bullion, has been withdrawn, 
and that tlieii duties are restricted to the 
objects, and within the rules, prescribed 
when the public agency was established in 
the year 1810. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

LAW-LECTURES TO NATIVES. 

In order to instruct the natives of this 
presidency in the dements of English law, 
and to promote the objects of the Native 
Literary Society, Mr Norton, the advo- 
cate general, lias undertaken to deliver 
lectures at the premises engaged by the 
Madras Hindoo Literary Society. 1st, On 
the phn and principles of the government 
established for India. 2d, On the admi- 
nistration of justice in India and the con- 
stitution of the various courts of law. 3d, 

■ On the English criminal law as adminis- 
tered in the Supreme Court. 4th, On the 
English jury system ami the duties of 
jurjmen. Jtli, On the powers and duties 
of justices of the peace in India. Gth, On 
the police law administered within the 
presidency of Madras. The advertisement 
states, that the lectures will be open to re- 
pectable persons of all classes who under- 
stand English, after the admission of certain 
gentlemen, European and Hindoo. The 
Madras Gazette objects to this arrangement. 
It observes : These gentlemen, then, are 
made the judges of the respectability and 
attainments of every person who would 
uttend the Inclines! A more extraordinary 


proceeding we never heard of* and 
tincerdy trust that the idea did not ema- 
nate fromany ofthegentlemen whose name* 
are mentioned. If the lectures are to be 
public they ought to he open to all classes 
without distinction. It is not for any num. 
ber of individuals to decide whether the 
applicant is respectable, or worthy to listen 
to the learned advocate. It is not to he 
supposed that any person would attend 
who is so deficient in the English tongue 
as not to understand the language in which 
the learned gentleman intends discoursing, 
and to limit the number of his hearers to 
men of ‘ respectability,’ is, in our humble 
opinion, to exclude those who would derive 
most benefit by attending.” 

Uonttmji. 

LAW. 

Sura em k Court, October 7. 

The King, on ihe pros, of Lieut . Col 
Vans Kennedy v, R. X. Murphy. 

This was an indictment against the edi- 
tor of the Bombay Gazette , at the instance 
of Lieut. Col. Vans Kennedy, for a libel 
which appeared in the Gazelle of the ) 9th 
of June last, reflecting on the prosecutor. 

The advocate-general, as counsel for the 
prosecution, opened the case by referring 
to the libel, as set forth in the indictment: 

" The undersigned refers Col. Kennedy '( con- 
duct to a higher tribunal, the trihunaj of honour. 
It Is a maxim of that tribunal never fntult an 
uulmthinl whom vou ateprr i r mired not ‘to meet; 
for insult once offered, a gentleman is pledged to 
afford satisfaction. As, tlierel'me, Col. Kennedy 
has offered the insult in Ihe letter which he re- 
fuses to disavow, as he has repeated that insult in 
his conversation with Mr. Collins, and as he has 
refused to gl\ e satisfaction after this double insult, 
the umlei signed has hut one mode of redrew, 
which he now accordingly adopts; he proclaim* 
Col. Vans Kennedy to the army and the public as 
a slanderer and li coward,— a man who calum- 
niates deliberately, without the manly Justice to 
retract, without the spirit to maintain what he 
has advanced , he filones in the privilege, unto- 
voted by men of honour, of slandering with im- 
punity and sheltering himself in cowardice. 

It X. Murphy, Editor of the Gazette. 

He then stated the nature of the contro- 
versy regarding the Liteinry Society, which 
gave raise to this libel, and proceeded by 
calling the prosecutor, Lieut. Col, Vans 
Kennedy, a lieutenant colonel in the Bom- 
bay army, and judge advocate general of 
that army, and president of the Literary 
Society of Bombay. 

Examined by defendant. — I acknow- 
ledged^ I nm the author of the letter signed 
“ Observator” in the Bombay Gazette of 
the 8th of June. I acknowledge this letter 
to be of my writing. I acknowledge my* 
self to be the author of another letter signed 
” Observator” in the Bombay Courier of 
the loth of June. 

The clerk of the crown, here produces, 
at the instance of the defendant, an affida- 
( it made by Col, Kennedy, on moving 
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the court, for a rute for a criminal infor- 
mation, in the last June term. Tfo affi- 
davit is shewn to Col. Kennedy *y the 
defendant, and Col. Kennedy acknow- 
ledges his signature. 

At this stage of the cross-examination, 
the defendant was stopped by the chief 
justice, who inquired of what use the pro- 
duction of the affidavit could be, except 
for the purpose of shewing conflicting 
evidence; and observed, that it could not 
foe received except for the purpose of con- 
trasting it with any thing the witness 
might have said or may now say. 

The defendant was however, allowed to 
pursue his course of cross-examination on 
Iris asserting that such was his object , and 
he proceeded by pointing to a part of the 
affidavit, in which it is stated “ that his 
(Col. Kennedy’s) object in addressing the 
first lettci under the signature ‘ Obscrva- 
tor ' to the editor of the Gazette , was solely 
for the purpose of rectifying the errors into 
uliicli he (the editor) had fallen, in certain 
remarks published by him on the 1st of 
June, and, in a fair spirit of discussion, to 
do away with any improper impressions 
which they might have occasioned.” The 
defendant then referred to the following 
piss.no. “It is utterly mean and con- 
tcinplible, and to make an observation 
upon it would be a pure waste of words.” 
And also to the word “ presumption.” 
Lpon these, the defendant put the follow- 
ing question : — 

“ Do you consider the words * mean 
and contemptible' and ‘presumption,’ ap- 
pealing in those passages, within the limits 
of fair discussion ?” Answer Most cer- 
tainly so; they are words which I could 
qualify by no other expressions than those 
wlmh I used.” 

A paper is then handed to the witness, 
being the H embay Gazette of the 1st of 
June, which contained the remarks referred 
to by Col Kennedy, in his affidavit, as 
calling forth his Hist letter; and the de- 
fendant put the following question upon 
it “ What part of these remarks can be 
designated as ‘ mean and contemptible ?’ ” 

The witness underlines the following 
passages, which were handed in and read 
to the court : — 

“ But Manuckjec must not be rashly 
condemned for presumption, in ottering 
lumself as a candidate for this body. He 
bad seen that the Literary Society of Bom- 
bay was in practice, more akin to Almack’s 
in the west, than to the French Institute ; 
it was a corporation of exclusives , entrance 
into which was rather a test of a man’s 
rank and dignity in society, than a tii- 
bute to his intellectual calibre or convcr- 
sancy with letters. He had seen many, 
who could not equal even his own dogged 
poetry, successful in their presumption, 
«»nd received as members, and others, 
v howt studicj wight give them &oinc pr.^ 


tensions, either shHuk in dismay from the 
ballot, or rejected where they Encountered 
it without the mark of caste utffcn their 
foreheads. 

“ ^ respectability of hit family would 
make him unobjectionable on the score of 
rank, and if on the score of intellect and ac- 
quirements he thought himself not inferior 
to many of those elected, we cannot think 
he was far out. There are many on the 
list not a jot more wise, more learned, or 
more worthy, than the discomfited Bvron 
of the Ksst.” 

The defendant then underlined the fol- 
lowing passages • 

“ But when an obscure editor of a news- 
paper opposed his crude notions to the 
opinions which had been entertained for 
the last twenty-eight yeais by the principal 
persons of this Presidency, nnd when lie 
drew an invidious contrast between the 
acquirements of his fellow-countrymen 
and those of a native, I could discover no 
terms by which such a mode of w riting 
could he justly characteris'd than those of 
presumptous, mean, and contemptible." 

“ But as all the members are gentlemen, 
and the editor does not hold that situation 
in society, i* is most probable that lie 
must be too little acquainted with any of 
the members to admit of his having had 
the opportunity of forming an opinion 
with respect to their intellect and acquire- 
ments.” 

On the first of these passages the 
defendant put the following question . 
“ Whether the words ‘ohbuttf^ editor' 
jvere within the limits of (W discussion, 
or calculated to give offence . J ” A. T do not 
think they arc calculated to give alienee, if 
the editor had a proper idea of his own 
situation in life. I also consider them to 
be within the fair limits of discussion ; 
because the term ‘ obscure ’ was used rela- 
tively, with respect to the editor and the 
one hundred gentlemen who are members 
of the Literary Society.” 

With respect to the second passage, the 
defendant put his last question to the wit- 
ness negatively. “ Whether those words 
were not calculated to give ottencc ?” 
A. “ Certainly not. and my reason for my 
opinion are contained in the very paper.” 

The witness then marks the following 
passage, winch is handed in and read : 

“ With respect to my letter ot the 2d 
instant, inserted in last Saturday’s (unetle, 
the slightest pprusal of it will shew that 
the editor’s last remarks were altogether 
uncalled for, as the observations contained 
in it w ere entirely of a general nature. It 
will also be evident that, as I have no 
personal knowledge of the editor, it was 
impossible that I could have rendered 
those observations personal, even if I had 
wished It.” 

The witness added : “ At tbo time I 
wrote this letter, l did i.ot know the editor 
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of the CattUe wu flcquirqwd with any of 
the member* of the Literary Society, and I 
hid erery reason to suppose that it was 
not the case.” 

Q. “ Did you, at any time subsequent 
to that letter, become informed that I Imd 
been frequently met in the society of offi- 
cers and gentlemen ?” A. “ I cannot an- 
*wer the question without accusing the 
defendant of an intended breach of the 
peace.” 

„ q, “ Will you answer the question ?” A. 
“It remains for his lordship’s considera- 
tion for a reply.” 

The defendant still pressing, 


Adatk f [Amt; 

Q, “ Do you consider that aStuation as 
one.of a gentleman ? , A. “ If the fadm- 
duil holding that situation was a gentle- 
man l>efore he became editor, he of course 
continued to be a gentleman ; but if be 
was not a gentleman before becoming edi- 
tor, I conceive that the situation of editor 
did not make him one.” 

A paper was then put in, being tht 
Jlombay Gazelle of the 19th June, in which 
the libel appeared, and the defendant ad. 
milted the whole of the articles headed 
“ Literary Society. — Ob-.ervator’s letter,” 
and the article signed “ K. X. Murphy, 
editor of the Gazelle," to have been writ- 


Chief Justice “ I think we ought not ten by him ; he admitted also that he was 
to inquire into another offence.” a lb itisli subject. 1 his paper was then 

On this the defendant remarked that it put in evidence by the Advocate-general, 


appeared to him every thing was kept se- 
dulously from the eyes of the jury, and he 
despaired of justice being done to him. 

The Court, upon this, remonstrated with 
him on the impropriety of the observation, 
and the defendant stated it was not inten- 
ded to be applied to the court, but to the 
witness. The question was not, however, 
further pressed, and the examination pro* 
ccedod. 

Q, f ‘ Have you been in the hahit ofen- 
tering into private society for the last few 
years so as to bo enabled to judge whether 
1 did or did not associate with gentle- 
men ?” A. “ I have not been in the habit 
for the last few years of going into society, 
so ns to allow of my having met you in any 
society ; hut from my general intercourse 
otiefY, J had no reason to suppose that 
have I 


and the passage set out in the indictment 
read to the court. The defendant, being 
thereupon called on to make his defence, 
commenced with reading the remarks in 
the Gazette of the 1st of June; the letter 
of “ Observator ” in the Gazette o f the 8th 
of June ; the remarks of the editor thereon 
in the same paper ; and also “ Ohserva- 
tor’s letter” hi the paper of the 15th June, 
together with the letter of defendant in 
the Gazette of the 19th June, and then 
addressed the jury at considerable length. 
The Chief Justice afterwards delivered his 
charge ; and the jury, after an absence of 
half an hour, returned and brought in the 
following w ritten verdict : — 

“ The jury find the defendant guilty ; 
but, in consideration of the great provoca- 
tion which lie appears to have received, 
they stiongly recommend him to the ut- 
most lenity of the court.” 

The defendant was then sentenced to 
pay a line of Rs. 5<X1 to the King ; ami to 
give security to keep the peace for two 
years, himself in Its. 5, (XX), and two 
sureties in Ils. 9,5(X) oaih ; and lo be im- 
prisoned until the fine was paid and the 
sureties given. 


Ill bOClel 

you have beiftt in the habit of associating 
in society generally,” 

Q. “ Did you, at the time of writing 
this letter, know that l held a situation in 
this court?” A. “I believed you held a 
situation in this court, but 1 lud no per- 
sonal knowledge of it." 

“ Do you think that situation to be 
that of a gentleman t" A." 1 certainly did 
not think the situation held by the defendant 
in this court, and which was formcily held 
by a native, placed bun in the situation of 
a gentleman ; particularly as 1 knew the 
defendant, on Ins arrival in this country, 
had been a recruit intlieCompnny’sserviic.” 

Q. “ Did not Dr. Taylor, a friend of 
your own, hold the situation which I hold, presence of the right lion, tlu Governor, 
conjointly with another situation?”— A. The meeting was attended by the two 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Till 1‘OONAII sellout.. 

On the 4th inst. an examination of the 
English school at l’oona took place, on 
which occasion it was honoured by the 


“ vSir James Mackintosh, shortly after he 
became recorder of Bombay, finding 
that the interpretation before the court w as 
very badly conducted by the native inter- 
preters, appointed Dr. Taylor to be the 
head interpreter, but without displacing 
any of the native interpreters, bo far as l 
recollect.” 

« Did you, at the time you wrote 
the letters, know die defendant to be the 
editor of the Gazette t" — A “I believed 
so; l had no pcrsoual knowledge of the 
subject.” 


two 

committees, composed of Kuro|iean and 
native gentlemen, A number of nati/es 
of rank and respectability* was also pre- 
sent, .mil seemed to take great interest in 
the examination of the boys, several of 
whom are .said to have made extiaordinary 
progress, considering die short time that 
lias elapsed since their duty of the English 
language commenced. The higher classca 
were examined in reading and parsing; 
nml they also explained, in Mahratcc, with 
quickness and cteanuv>, the meaning of 
what they read in .English. Tht* leriea- 
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tial glob** *nd an orrery were introduced, 
and si* or seven of the head boys, shewed, 
by the quickness and accuracy with which 
they pointed out the places which the head 
master, and the gentlemen present, selected 
at the moment, that they had made very 
satisfactory progress in geography ; while 
a few, it was interesting to observe, under- 
stood well the elements of astronomy. Tito 
best scholars received prizes of cloths and 
books, which the Governor himself pre- 
sented. The examination was altogether 
very satisfactory ; and we learn with 
pleasure, that since it took place, there has 
been an increase in the number of the 
boys, among whom are the sons of natives 
of the first respectability. 

The committee of management of this 
school, which has hitherto been composed 
of a majority of Europeans, with a few 
native gentlemen, the majority will in 
future be composed of natives, from an 
opinion of additional benefits being likely 
to flow from the suggestions of persons 
more intimately connected with the pro- 
gress of the persons for whom the institu- 
tion was projected. — Durpun, Oct. 18. 

SURVEY OF THE NKRBUDDA. 

The Governor-general has just sanc- 
tioned a survey, hy a native, of the Ner- 
budda, which was proposed by Captain 
Anncslcy, principal assistant at Ilashun- 
gabnd, with a view to its being made navi- 
gabie. 

CORRUPTION OK NATIVE OFFICERS. 

Three natives, accused of bribery and 
corruption, while employed in the revenue 
survey and assessment of the Deccan, base 
been tried before the session judge of 
l’oona and convicted. One has been sen- 
tenced to seven years’ imprisonment and a 
fine of lls. .fyXX), and in default of pay- 
ment, to a further imprisonment of three 
years. Another has been sentenced to 
four years’ imprisonment, and to a fine of 
lis. ‘J, 000. Olliers, implicated in the like 
offence, are on trial before the same court, 

“ It is extremely unfortunate fur the natiu* 
character,” observes a writer in one of the 
Calcutta papers, “ that, when the Govern- 
ment at home and the governments of the 
several presidencies are favourably dis- 
posed to open offices of trust and respon- 
•ability to the natives, and the latter are so 
clamorous to obtain the honour of public 
functionaries, so many instances should 
occur which lend to destroy confidence in 
their integrity, and to render them un- 
worthy of being repositories of public 
trust." 

A native paper of this presidency states, 
that a committee of respectable and intel- 
ligent natives, with a European officer, 
from the tcvchuc department for their 
president, was sitting at l’oona, for the 1 


jwrpote of etatnioing tbt sbakdan (viL 
lage accountants) of th« district, and of 
inquiring into the qualifications of oomed. 
wars (candidates for employment), who 
are not to be admitted into the service 
unless they bear a respectable character, 
and are likely to make efficient servants. 

native festivals. > 

We have been favoured with an account 
of the festival of Gun putty, held at Baro-' 
da, by his highness the Guikwnr. We 
certainly think that such exhibitions arc 
unbecoming the presence of the represen- 
tatives of Government or of Brilisli of- 
ficers, and are in violation of nil true 
Christian feeling. Long custom can 
never sanction such a departure from 
Christianity, neither is the power of the 
present Government at such a low ebb as 
to render an exhibition like this necessary 
on the score of policy. Of what use arc 
our public schools, our teachers, and our 
missionaries; for what purpose are (the 
thousands of pounds annually expended, 
if open encouragement is thus given to 
scene-* of idolatry and disgusting im mo- 
rality ? The crafty Brahmin, clothed in 
the garments of mlsehood, must feel highly 
gratified as he beholds Sahib Log doing 
homage at the shrine ofhis false gods, and 
the poor and ignorant native must feel his 
confidence increase at tins tacit acknow- 
ledgment of the truth of hi$f religion. 
When nautche* and public processions 
like this are graced with the.jpfu^encc of 
Europeans, it is in vain to cipPct either to 
enlighten thofitlinds of the natives, or to 
forward the gr^t truths of Christianity,— 
Jiombay Gas , ., Oct. 9. 

STEAM-COMMUNICATION. 

The Bombay committee thoroughly dis- 
approve of the Calcutta plan ; but never- 
theless, have offered, for the purpose of 
securing the unanimity ami co-operation 
so essential to the success of their efl’uits, 
to enter into it as far as possible, provided 
the Bengal steam funds are placed at 
their disposal, so as to admit of their going 
on with their own plan, in the event of 
the Court of Directors refusing to sanction 
the bonus proposed by the Governor- ge- 
neral. 'Dus < ffer, based, hh it is, upon 
the impraclibihly of proceeding with the 
Bengal scheme to the extent proposed, 
appears to be so reasonable, th.it we can 
scarcely believe it will meet with any ob- 
jection from the body of the subscribers in 
Calcutta. It is indispensably necessary 
they should cense to interfere in the ma- 
nagement of steam-communication on thi* 
side of India, unless they wish to retard 
its progress, for it is utterly impossible for 
two committees situated at such a distance 
from each other as the Calcutta and Bom- 
bay committees arc, and [wsscssing such 
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very unequal opportunUiei of judging of 
t he employment of the means best calcu- 
lated to facilitate intercourse between this 
place and Suez, long to continue acting in 
concert. In the very plan which the for- 
mer have lately proposed to act upon, the 
disadvantages of their distance from the 
acene of operations may he clearly seen. 
For, in the first place, a vessel, regarding 
the capabilities of which they could form 
but a very imperfect idea, is fined on to 
accomplish what she is perfectly unable to 
do; but, in the next place, without any 
knowledge of the harbours in the Red Sea, 
or of the possibility and probable expense 
of procuring hulks, a strong recommen- 
dation is sent here to despatch vessels of 
that kind immediately to the situations de- 
termined on as coal depots. On this sub- 
ject, however, it is unnecessary to dwell 
further, as the absurdity of any set of in- 
dividuals in Calcutta, however able, at- 
tempting to laydown plans for llombay, 
in preference to those which may be formed 
here, upon the best information which it is 
possible to procure, is sufficiently obvious, 
aikI we have no doubt will be seen at the 
approaching meeting in that place.— Bom. 
four., Ott. l'J, 

The Hu gh Lindsay bad been sent into 
dock for repair, and all her mucbineiy bad 
hem directed to be got ready for immediate 
service. 

. . t^natHt.E surrrz. 

The rajah '$f Eedur, a small indepen- 
dent state*4)eyoiid the Eritish fustier in 
(luzerut, died on the , ^ugtfst; 

ami when the event became luyjiferi to bis 
household, seven of the rances’TUshed into 
the apartment where the dead body lay. 
The mother of the present young rajah 
was alone ignorant of the fact of the death, 
being detained in her room by the knrba- 
roes, or native ministers. On the morn- 
ing of the 5th, the seven ranees, two con- 
cubbies of different castes from the rajah, 
one personal man-servant, and four female 
slaves, were taken down with the corpse 
mul burnt with it, before the whole assem- 
bled population of Eedur. Every body of 
influence is staled to have aided in the 
horrid tragedy ; and not a single person, 
either connected with the rnjnh’s fami- 
ly or otherwise, appears to have inter- 
posed, by word or deed, to prevent these 
fmirton people from burning; on the con- 
trary, the greatest alacrity was shown on 
nil sides to complete this outrage. One 
of the ranees was several months advanced 
in pregnancy; another, who had through- 
out shown a disinclination to sacrifice her- 
self, had only !>een married nineteen 
months to the rajah, and was under twenty 
years of age. just before the lighting of 
the funeral pile, the eldest ranee, sixty 
years of age, addressed the karbateo, say . 


tng that “ she herself had always defer, 
mined to bum with the rajah, and that 
no expostulation would have turned her 
from her purpose, but that it was strange 
she had not heard one word of dissuasion 
or compassion expressed by any one.” She 
concluded by desiring them to go and live 
on the plunder they were securing to them, 
selves by their destruction of the chief’s 
family. The karharees were influenced, it 
is understood, in sparing the life of the 
surviving ranee, ns she is the mother of 
the late rajah's only son, and her loss 
might have been injurious to their inte- 
rest. An extensive pillage of the rajah’s 
personal property, consisting of various 
valuables in jewels, &c., is slated to have 
taken place for the benefit of the karba- 
rccs.—Bo/nb. Cour., Sept. 28, 


Cljina, 

Canton papers to the 15th November 
lmve been icceived. 

The floods which have done so much 
damage in the vicinity of Canton, have 
been equally destructive in the provinces 
of Quang-si and Kcang-si ; the maritime 
city of Chionchow, on the N. E. verge of 
the latter province, was all but swept awny 
by the water bursting through a ravine in 
the hills at the foot of which it is situated. 
At least 1 8, 000 houses were destroyed, ami 
a great many people were drowned. In 
many districts, the embankments have been 
carried away, cultivation has been de- 
stroyed, nnd the population (binned by 
want and disease • children arc sold, ex- 
posed, and even eaten 1 Compulsory sub- 
seriptions, or benevolences, are levying by 
the government, for the relief of the suf- 
ferers, to a large amount. 

The rebellion in Formosa is said to be 
terminated. Concessions and bribery are 
understood to have been the means resort- 
ed to for the pacification the Chinese 
soldiers have been beaten in almost every 
encounter. 

An affray took place between the crews 
of the ships in the Cum-sing.moon and the 
people of the village of Kcc-ow, an un- 
ruly piratical set, who plundered property 
belonging to the ship, and carried off a 
tindal belonging to the Samarang, which 
bad been hauled oil ihore for repairs. Ho 
was rescued by a party from the ships, who, 
on their retreat, wereatdfcked by the vil- 
lagers, armed, and in £roat force ; a sea 
cunny, who was taken, is supposed to have 
been murdered. Another party from the 
ships, of five different nations, proceeded 
in boats tostcure the men, but were fired 
ujnm with round and grape, and the com- 
mander deemed it prudent to retire with- 
out bloodshed. The affair has been re- 
ferred to the v iecroy of Canton. 

^ Macao is undergoing a beneficial and 
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radical change by the exertions of the new 
governor, Don D. M. D. Andrade, a man 
of sound practical sense and liberal prin- 
ciples* 

The Ptking Gazette promulgates the 
severe censure of the emperor against cer- 
tain of his principal ministers, for break- 
in" in upon his retirement and mourning 
on account of the death of the empress, in 
order to request improper and unprece- 
dented alterations in the mourning cere- 
monies directed by the Hoard of Rites, 
namely, to extend the period of mourning 
to a hundred days instead of a month 1 
They have been degraded and mulcted of 
their salaries. 

The country has been visited by large 
flights of locusts- some of unusual size 
have been exhibited in the shops of Canton. 

&u0tr<il.i0ta. 

SWAN lUVEll. 

THF A BOKUi IN KS. 

The natives of Yellowgonga’s tribe, to 
which Yagan’s has recently been united, 
have for some time expiessed to Mr. F. 
Armstiong a wish to appear before the 
Lieut. -governor ; in order to gratify them, 
Migo and Monday had an audience, which 
led to the disclosure of some interesting 
facts connected with their habits, Mr. F. 
Armstrong acted as their interpreter, and 
the umversation was carried on with a de- 
gree of fluency we could scarcely have an- 
ticipated. Before they appeared before 
his honour, Migo begged for soap and 
w iter to wash himself, and Munday made 
all the preparations his scanty cloak would 
allow, to present himself decently. At 
tirst he stalled with his spear, but after, 
wards threw it back to be taken care of by 
one of his tribe. 

The Lieut. -governor first inquired 
whether they came for themselves or as the 
representatives of the tribe; which ques- 
tion was not directly answered— piobably 
Iron) their not comprehending it— but led 
to an explanation that they wished to come 
to an amicable treuty with us, and weie 
<K sirens to know- whether the white people 
would shoot any more of their black peo- 
ple. Being assured that the white people 
would not, they proceeded to give the 
names of all the black men of the tribes 
in this immediate neighbourhood who had 
been killed, with a description of the 
places where they were shot, and the per- 
sons who shot them. The number ainount- 
to sixteen killed, and nearly twice a9 many 
wounded; indeedit is supposed that fewr 
have escaped uninjured. The accuracy 
with which they mark out the persons who 
have been implicated in these attacks should 
serve as a caution to the public in regulat- 
ing their conduct towards them ; they aic 
represented to us as nice observers of even 


the dispositions of the peraops they meet 
in the street, and will say, where they can 
do it in confidence, so and so, from hia 
looks, does not mean them well. After all 
the names of the dead were given, thev in- 
timated that they were still afraid, before 
long, more would be added to the number; 
but being again assured that it would not 
be the case, unless they quip/tied (com- 
mitted theft), they said then no moie white 
men would be speared. They seemed per- 
fectly aware that it was our intention to 
shoot them if they quipph'd; they argued, 
however, that it was opposed to their laws, 
which was banishment from the tribe, or 
spearing through the leg. The death of 
Domjuin, at Fremantle, who was shot in 
the net of carrying away a hag of flour, 
they say, was not merited ; that the pu- 
nMiment was too seveie for the offence; 
and further, that it was wrong to endanger 
the lives of others for the net of one, — two 
of his companions having been severely 
wounded. They say, that only one life 
would have been taken aftei this occur- 
rence, had they not met with the Vehicles 
on the Canning, who hid previously he- 
lmed ill to them ; the attempt made at 
Bull’s Creek by the white men, to break 
their -.pears, increased their irritation. 

Ills honour here proposed, that if they 
were at any time distressed for food, front 
their kangaroo or other rcsou^cs failing 
them, they might come into the'^pwn, nnd 
would he supplied with provi^ons# They 
desenbed that we had taken ijbiscssfon of 
tlu-ir hunting and (idling grounds, and 
that^(jgp^lia||fl4|iid driven the* kangaroo 
“ far ’They privately told Mr. 

Armstrong^n whom they appear to have 
the greatest confidence, that they found 
mutton was a very good substitute. 

In allusion to what occurred at the death 
of Yagan, they say that every effort was 
made to spear the boy Keats, who escaped 
across the mer; that afterwards all the 
black men were frightened, nnd expected 
more would be killed ; they therefore con- 
sulted together, and went to ottack another 
tribe, and did kill one or two. The infe- 
rence we should draw from this is, that 
they are afraid of retaliating uikui us; and 
suspect their numbers, by being so much 
reduced, will be rendered unequal to cojre 
with the neighbouring tribes. Ilegan, 
who was shot at the same tune with Y r agan, 
they insist, would not have thrown his 
spear at the boy — he was merely acting 
upon the defensive. Yagan is represented 
by them to have been the principal insti- 
gator, and Migo shows a wound which 
was inflicted by him, on one occasion, 
when he remonstrated with him, and told 
him that he was sure to he shot sooner or 
later. Yagan was of a most impetuous 
temper. 

On the occasion of Midgegooroo’s cap- 
ture, they give us to understand they were 
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not far off, and. board hU cries ; the party 
who took hffti were all known to them, 
and they followed them to within a very 
short distance of Perth ; they evince some 
anxiety now to be made acquainted with 
the names of the soldiers who shot him, 
and still continue their inquiries about tbe 
son. 

To convince them we were disposed to 
meet their proffered amnesty in a friendly 
manner, the Lieut. -governor intimated 
that we wished the whole of the native 
tribes in this neighbourhood to assemble 
at a general meeting; this they said could 
not be effected at present, as the tribes 
were so much dispersed, and not until the 
yellow season (the bloom of the Uanksia ), 
in December, January, and February. 

At the same time, they gave us to un- 
derstand, that the tribes we wished to have 
intioduced, were at some distance from us, 
in a country where they could find an 
abundance of the female Kangaroo, and 
the female emu (the female signifying 
‘ plenty,’) mid evinced an evident inclina- 
tion to dissuade iis from encouraging a 
friendly disposition towards the other 
tribes. They urged that, as we had de- 
prived them of their game, they ought to 
be the objects of our consideiatiou, and 
not the distant tribes, who weic in posses- 
nioii of their hunting grounds. It is vciy 
probable they hud another obju't for cn- 
deav#urfo$ to deter us from forming an 
intii^ftcy Wqli them; vvhiili displayed it- 
self in thetzpressiunofa wish that “ white 
mail” would go into the hush with them, 
and “ hair' (shoot) blaJgMHpj^(te||^si>.t 
them in spearing anothewWS^*'-Wts, of 
course, was declined ; it mayajbowcvcr, be 
taken ns a strong motive for Tiicir seeking 
the present interne w ; their manner, too, 
when they perceived that the bystanders 
suspected they were practising some de- 
ception, confirmed the opinion of their 
intentions— they continued to bito their 
linger-iiiiils for some lime, whilst the 
J/ieut-governor whs comersing with the 
gentlemen around him, and were evidently 
disconcerted. 

Some bread was ordered to be divided 
between them; M unday looked wistfully 
at the larger half; on receiving each his 
share they went off in high spirits, and 
were seen afterwards in earnest conversa- 
tion with olheis of their tribe, communi- 
cating, us it was suspected, the result of 
their interview. 

The natives held a corrobora at Perth, 
hut it was interrupted by some blackguai d* 
tluowing a bucket of water over them. 
These are the occurrences which originate 
an ill-feeling. It was but a few days ago 
that we noticed a female taking aw ay wood 
from under a tree which hud occupied 
Mumlay some time to cut. As it was not 
intended for her, he called to her to put it 
down; she, however, persisting in carry ing* 
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it off, lie threw hi* saw down and was tooa 
on the ground after her. He appeared 
terribly enraged; the female gavt hi m 
some bread, and he was pacified. The 
town would have been up in trim if 
Munday had speared the female, but there 
can be no question she as richly deserved 
punishment as Domjum merited his fate. 

Mr. F. Armstrong has shown ut some 
opossum fur, worked up into a ball, sjmi. 
lar to a ball of worsted, and equally fioe ( 
A stocking of this fur is nearly finished 
and, when done, will prove as great a cu! 
liosity as any they have presented to us. 
They would not be able to produce any 
quantity of the fur manufactured for knit, 
ting, but it proves they have considerable 
ingenuity, which, by encouragement and 
proper direction, might be turned to ac. 
count. — Verlh Gazette, di/gvit 17. 

During the past week, Yellowgonga’s 
tribe, with the remnant of Vagan’s, have 
been in and about Perth, and have con- 
ducted themselves very peaceably, hut 
still persist in their importunities for 
money and “ very good” (bread). 

A singular circumstance occurred yes- 
terday the men and women in Perth 
evinced considerable alarm on the arrival 
of a messenger from Weeip’s tribe, chal- 
lenging them to go out and give some re- 
paiation for the death of the one or two 
men we noticed they had speared soon after 
lagan's death, when they were intimidated 
fioiu levengiug themselves upon our white 
people. They sought our assistance, hut 
finding we would not interfere, notwith- 
standing we offered to protect them in the 
town, they said they were hound to meet 
them, and consequently went out. Tbe 
meeting terminated amicably ; they assem- 
bled in tbe tow n m the course of the even- 
ing to join in a corrolwrn , bringing with 
them Wee ip and two or tin ee of hit tribe. 
At first they appeared under some re- 
straint; the airival of Captain Danicll, 
however, produced a more congenial feel- 
ing, and although preparations find been 
made for starting, the title of Governor 
had a magical elloct upon them, and after 
crowding round him, exclaiming “ Go- 
vernor ! (iovcrnoi 1 very good man !” and 
worrying him with their attentions, they 
recommenced their dance. 

After it was over, they came round soli- 
citing money, which solicitation Capt. 
Daniel I and many of the hystandeis most 
liberally yielded to. — Ibid., Sept. 14. 


<fat>r of ©ooti Jftope, 

stTtr.EMrNT or ai,bany. 

The following memoranda, contrasting 
the oiigmal state with the present situa- 
tion of the British settlement of Albany, 
were drawn up a short time back in order 
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to exhibit the progress of the emigrants, 
and to answer the frequently-repeated 
question, ** Whether success has, or has 
not, attended the efforts of the settlers, as 
well as the o'yects of the English Govern- 
ment, in encouraging then to abandon 
their native hearths?” All they pretend 
to give is a mere bird’s-eye view over a 
period of thirteen years of great (perhaps 
extravagant) expectation, long-defeired 
hope, and, at hist, of grateful and extra- 
ordinary realisation : and are thus, with 
all their im perfections (inseparable to so 
condensed a sketch), here placed upon re- 
cord, to serve some future historian of the 
Eixteru Province. 

In the year 1 8JO, :37‘20 British subjects 
landed upon the beach at Algoa Hay, with- 
out the loss of a single life, where they 
encamped previous to their journey towards 
the Canaan of their wishes. Under the 
Block House of that pljce, called Fort 
Frederick, they found four houses (exclu- 
sive of the foil I'self, and a birratk), and 
resident population, at the most not ex- 
ceeding 10J poisons. The tiadc of the 
poit then consisted of a few tons of butter 
and some salt, only occasionally exported 
to Pipe Town by one 01 two vessels, 
whose visits vvcie tasuil, and, like those of 
angels, “ lew and far between.” Fioin 
this unpromising and appuently baircn 
s])ot, a wilderness of rock and suud-bills, 

• lie selileis maitlied to that division of the 
l itenhttge district named Albany, a dis- 
tauce of 100 miles fiom the port, through 
a picturesque but uninhabited tommy, 
"here the only signs of puor occupition 
Were the ruins of numerous buildings 
burnt by the failles, in the nnmleious 
wars maintained timing the piecednig 
twenty-two yeais between tlum-clves and 
the colonists, the latter ol whom bid now 
been diivon out after three unsucccsslul 
attempts pirmancntly to establish them- 
selves, made by special invitation,* and 
backed by the whole strength of the colo- 
nial government; the alnmdaiue of game, 
especially of the anti lope species, obserwd 
by the settlers on thui journey, while it 
heightened the ill eel of the otherwise si- 
lent scenery, was pi oof enough of the i ipul 
reversion this lovely uact was umKi going 
towards one of uiibubilucd nature. 

On their atiival at their destination, the 
emigrants were scattered in mimII partus 
over the surface of this new division ol the 
colony, and the sun of the end of that 
year beheld them the tented oicupmis of 
their newly-acquired wastes, with a beaten 
but enraged enemy upon their bordtis, be- 
hind them a depopulated teiritory oflaige 

• 6th June 11112. — Proclamation Inviting «lt'iu 
to occilm the / lime' i hit 

2fUh J..n. lull.- -Pox tarnation again ufliring the 
Zuurcvelilt tOMttar*. 

18th April 1 ill 7 — 1‘riKlauution repeating live 
same no nation. 

Ami.Jout a. N. S. Vol. 1 ;J. No. J‘J. 


extent, above the open Ucy, and, at their 
feet, a soil requiring iitfuttry and 

hard lalvour to make it yietil the necessa- 
ries of hfc. 

The only town then in this district, was 
that called after Lt.-col. Graham, who, in 
181 ‘J, established it as the head- quart era of 
the troops employed at that time in dri- 
ving tue CaHVcs across the colonial bouu- 
bary ; it then numbered twenty-two houses, 
included huts, * ? 

Produce, manufactures, or exports there 
were none, the necessaries ot life were 
brought from Cape lown, or introduced 
from the neighbouring provinces in ex- 
change for hard cash iikmo, and this the 
pay of the military body, an expense which 
the whole colony had to mat in the shape 
of a commando tax, without any return 
whatever; loi the savage, beaten out one 
year or his di predations rcpicsscd lor a 
time, was sure to icturu with mcicosed 
loice and greatei mischuf, with •* seven 
devils more w iked tlun himself.” as soon 
as the picssuic of the t loops w is taken oil’ 
Cultivation was confined to tlu* gaideiis of 
the uliiceis and veiy few inli ilutauls of the 
town. 1 here was n<* regulai eninnimuea- 
tiou bv post. Trade with the (.allies was 
not peruuttid, a system ol noo-mteicinir*e 
hiving been the polity ol the toloiiial go. 
veimmiit lot lot) yiais, th it is, liom ihe 
date ol its establishment umlei Yin Hie- 
heek, .uni tli nth vvas the pen illy pint laimed 
lor its inflation Theie wcrm#o village*, 
no plates of woislup; the dwtHbJf^i, ne- 
conling to the rein irks ol #*mlitdry olli- 
Cer, in 18 ‘JO, never havmgftPAvellcil liir- 
* * Sunday's which is 

erJM^jnfflffBlIic wcstwanl of the limin- 
daiy. were no sihiioN, il we c\- 

icpt the Wrw mi .simiaiy Motion .it i’lieo- 
polis, whuli, expose 1 to imvstant an I bar. 
rasstng wail.ne, held a pieuirious exist- 
ence. Fhe population was hilling, and 
ih pendent upon the military alone, who 
weie inliodiiced for the sole purpose of li- 
berating the fiontur fmm savige imoad, 
and thin to lelne. In line, All any was a 
ilisert spate, where the power of lue and 
s.xoid foi the puipo.e of aggression or 
iivuigemiiil had ininudiatily In fore pass- 
ed, old with tvtry prospect of remaining 
so, but for the .n rival of the settler-, and 
a- has In lure been lem uked, alter privious 
expulsions of the natives, three iillcmpts 
having failed to people it with native bom 
t ulnnists. 

Hefoie tlie end of 1 S”M, the British set- 
tlers who sought 

A warmer world, n miMer dime, 

A home to oM, a nhdO r to iletcml, 

Pca<c.m<1 repose, 

were placed upon tin ir respective allot- 
ments of ground ; but their labours for 
tin tu M four yeais were attended with rou- 
iiiuial lailuie, bitter ill , appointment, and 

(J L) 
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much severe suffering, owing to the devas- 
tation of rust, floods, drought, Caflre in- 
cursions, inattention on the part of the 
functionaries, and a cruel stigma cost upon 
the character of the settlers themselves of 
disaffection to the government. Disoon* 
tent naturally became general, and the 
new settlement was hastening to imme- 
diate dissolution, when, at the close of 
182-1, a sudden and unexpected change of 
its circumstances ensued. IJis Majesty’s 
Commissioners of Inquiry wiped off the 
odium of (UsnJfeeUon, fixed upon the body 
in order to screen indolence and neglect, 
and publicly proclaimed their unsullied 
loyalty ; evils of a political character were 
removed (and these had pressed heavily 
upon the spirit and industry of the people); 
pecuniary relief wus afforded, by Govern- 
ment and from other sources, to those who 
had risked and wrecked their all in a fruit- 
lefs attempt at wheat cultivation : a num. 
her of enterprising individuals who, with 
the alternative of prosecuting an illegal 
hut lucrative trade, or starvation before 
their faces, had braved the penalty of the 
impracticable and absurd law of non-in- 
tercoursc, forced the opening of a truffle 
with the Callres; others comment ed and 
succeeded in projects of various improve- 
ments ; and Albany, over which theswoid 
of wiath and inevitable ruin seemed to 
impend by u single hair, at once com- 
menced a inarch of success, I believe, the 
most unparalleled in the histoty of coloni- 
zation, nspecialjy after such a tissue of 
disasters. Of the results of this, 1 shall 
give a very concise view, a mere simple 
and unvarnised statement of fac^s, staging 
us my atithoi ity ttiet of oftkjp ftfCOftia. ¥ 

The Calfre ti title, just alluded to, with- 
in the first eighteen months from its foun- 
dation, poured native produce into Gra- 
ham’s Town, chiefly ivory, to the amount 
of £32, 000 sterling, and it has now set- 
tled down into a steady hut progressive 
commeiceto the value of £.31,000 annually. 
The trailers have opened up the hitherto 
unknown count) y along the southern coast 
to lot) miles beyond Port Natal, and in 
the noitbcrn interior, to which they have 
also extended their operations, bringing in 
yearly about £,’2,000 more: they have pe- 
netrated to the t topic. They have been 
tin* pioneers of the missionary, who has 
followed their footsteps. They have esta- 
blished a tonsitleinlile outlet for llntish 
manufactures, as the demand for the insig. 
nificunt bead, usually of Italian manufac- 
ture, is being rapidly superseded by the 
more useful aiticlos of taboo, kersey, mm 
pots. &c\, and to this trade may the safety 
of the colony, its relief from the tremen- 
dous annual chat go of the commando tax 
of £ l..s(X>, and the permanent es.i «blish- 
ment of the district, be ascribed. 

Thocxpoils, hitherto without existence, 


from die setlement alone , were for the pat 
five yean as follows, viz. 


1820 

1830 

1831 

1832 


• •£32,273 
.. 34,166 
.. 60,140 
.. 61,290 


shewing a growth the more promising from 
its gradual increase. Hides, horns, skins, 
tallow, huiter, salted provisions, and ivo- 
ry, were the principal items. 

The exports of the entire colony, i n 
1821, one year after the arrival of the cmi. 
grants, were only three times greater than 
those from Albany alone in the last year- 
the latter now bear a proportion of more 
than one-fourth. 

Cultivation, which met with such sad 
reverses in the earlier years of the settle- 
ment, has within the few last been consi. 
derably extended. Oats, barley and oat-hay 
being the principal, chiefly for supplying 
the commissariat department. Wheat has 
also been raised in small quantities, but 
the visitation of the rust has not entirely 
abandoned the frontier districts ; it is, how- 
ever, brought from other parts of the co. 
lony at a very cheap rate. Indian corn and 
vegetables grow most luxuriantly. Fruit 
has become plentiful, and the varieties 
improving. Cattle, sheep, and horses, are 
abundant, and every necessary of life ex. 
tremely cheap. 

W'ool it an increasing and popular object 
of attention ; there are about 2,000 of the 
improved breed of sheep in the hands of 
the settlers, and the prn.es they received 
for their fleeces last season was 1-l^rf, per 
lb. from the frontier merchants on the 
spot. A sum of above £700 has lately 
been raised by public subscription among 
the emigrants for the introduction of the 
purest stock from Europe, and this blanch 
of agriculture is not only becoming the 
staple produce of this district, hut its cul- 
tivation, through the success and example 
of the settlers, is gradually extending it- 
self into the neigbouring elder and Dutch 
divisions of the frontier.* 

Graham’s town has increased from n 
fluster of twenty- two houses to ho the 
second town i.i the colony for extent, po- 
pulation, and commerce ; there are now in 
it nearly 600 houses, and 2, OCX) inhabi- 
tants, and at the present time sixly-six 
more houses are of good size in progress of 
building. 

The settlers have built eight villages or 
hamlets, eleven places of worship, and 
the schools m the settlement, including 
the two government and the private esta- 
blishments, are in number fifteen, at which 
nlwmt one- fourth of the population are 
under instruction. It must be remem- 


* Kxportsof wool from Port Elizabeth : 
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| )e red t that Albany is by far the smallest 
dtslrtct in the colony, none of which, except- 
jn<* the Cape or capital, have more tjian 
two towns including the chief one, four 
places of worship, or at the most, three 
schools. 

Within the settlement have been esta- 
blished n hat, a blanket, and a tile manu- 
factory ; numerous lime-kilns, three water 
A nd six wind-mills, two tanneries, and two 
breweries. Besides which, there is an 
infant school, a benefit club, a savings’ 
bank, a public reading-room, and a com- 
mercial hall. 

A newspaper called The Graham' sTown 
Journal, or, Cape of Good Hope Eastern 
Province Register , was commenced in Ja- 
nuary 1832, and is rapidly increasing in 
talent and popularity; most of its leading 
articles arc written with considerable spii it 
and knowledge of the wants and situation of 
the frontier, and it has already been found 
of great service to the settlement and neigh- 
bourhood. 

The population, in 1826, was estimated 
at 5,777 ; the census of last year makes it 
f),013. In evidence that the country is fa- 
vourable to human life, I give a return of 
the first party who landed, in 1820, and 
winch is made up to Febiunry 1830. 

Min, women, and 101 children, from the age 

of 14 fourteen downward*, together ' 24ft 

Of these have died 21 adult* and three children 24 
Ilirth* since arrival, nm ehm# 12.1 

The village in Algoa Bay, now called 
Port Elizabeth, although in the adjacent 
district of Uitenliage, may be considered 
us a dependency of the settlement ; for to 
its success it owes its rapid elevation, with 
its four houses in 1320, his been enlarged 
to more than 100, and its residents rated 
at above 1,200 persons, and both, it is no 
exaggeration to say, are increasing with 
almost the powers of magic. For perma- 
nent importance, it is one of the most pro- 
mising portions of the Cape Colony, and 
only wants, to command the resort of al- 
most all vessels returning from India, a 
light-house on Cape Rcceife, which could 
be erected and maintained at a small ex- 
pense, and a jetty at the landing-place, 
subscriptions for which have been already 
raised to ,£5,000. 

Its exports and imports, including those 


of Albany, have for the Ust five years been 
as under, vix . 

1828 Import*, £55,201 Export*, <41,290 

18211 03,4'tl 59,300 

* 11130 99,742 lift. 1128 

1831 (15,518 (HI, AM 

1032., ....112,845 00,931 

But in the above account of exports, the 
amount of the military pay, of the incomes 
of a number of half-pay officers, pension- 
ers, and many small funded propiictors, 
and of the missionary expenditure, is not 
included. 

The exports, for the first seven months 
of the present year aie luted at £'<»!, !)87 
staling, of which £43, 462 were dnut to 
England. 

The tonnage to Algoa Bay, the year 
after the emigration, that is, in 1821, was 
1,961 ions, employing 200 men; that of 
1830 was 14,208 tons, employing 500 men. 

The coasting trade is now performed by 
thirteen vessels, the average annual number 
of passengers being 200. 

There now annually arrive about fifty 
vessels in this bay. 

The numbci of ships connected with the 
duett trade to Europe are five, and cargoes 
have already this year been loaded upon 
nine, and at this time there is enough lor 
two more. 

In 1821, the amount of postage from the 
districts of Uitcnhngc and Albany, then 
conjoined, was £125; that of Albany alone, 
in 1832, was £1,203; the vyjiolu, postage 
of the colony, in 1832, was jE^QS ; to 
which that of Albany bears nearly die pro- 
portion of one third, while its population, 
alluvvmg for the egregious errors of the 
r&urqs, w #>ut onejmeenth part of the 
whole colony. 

Such is the result of thirteen years set- 
tlement, nearly five of which were those of 
failure ond distress. From what has been 
related, it may be seen whether success has 
attended the efforts of the emigrant or not. 
Their only present difficulty, in as far ns 
my own knowledge goes, that ol a want of 
additional labourers to gather in the harvest 
of growing prosperity ; and as a proof ol 
which want, I refer to the many and fre- 
quent appeals to the home Government, 
successively made since 1825, for a new 
emigration. — Mr. J. C. Chase ; Cape Lite- 
ral y Gax. Dec. 1833. 
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GOVERNMENT GENERAL 
ORDERS. 

AIIOH A NCtS TO V f I till VAH V' SURGEONS. 

Head- Qu<n feu, Simla, (At. ‘2, IS3J. — 
The Comm.mdcr-m-chief is pleased to 
notify for geueial information, that when- 
ever teteuiMi y surgeons may Ih* placed in 
charge of the hoists of any corps, tioop, 
or dit.it /mu nt, in addition to those of the 
Inig.ido oi rtj'imenf to which they belong, 
they will be entitled to an additional al- 
lowance t Di the exti.i doty imposed upon 
tin m at the late of Rs. 7 . for every 
hundred lieises per mensem. 

J In > allow a ns is to be diaw n on the C"i- 
tiluate of the i ommai’diiig ollie.r of the 
regnm nt or <h t.n hment to u Inch the horses 
forming the (xtn ibai'e belong m die 
tertifu.ite the put ise immlm ol hoists is 
to be duly inserted. 

y+u ohimamu a is.r mi | , 

Foil II t/’nim, (),/. I 7, ]s 55 — (i, rural 
the Right lion Lord Willi mi (\tuinh-h 
llentinch, GC.IJ and (i.CMI , h.mng 
been appointed to be Comm mdei-iii.diuf 
ol all l|jjf Majesty’s land loites reiving in 
tile lerritofie# ol the 1 lonmn.ible ( \ >i n | m 1 1 y 
Otul of all thoVompany’s militate lours 
in tlie* Eastvlndies, lias a< eoidingly lliis 
day assumed the command oi the aims 
Ordlrtsji, ib it bis loulslupV uppoint- 
ment he lommunuated to Hie arms in 
general oideis, and that the commissions 
constituting In in (’ominaiidci-m-cliuf be 
read to the (loops with the usual ccicmo* 
lues. 

Oulered, that all returns of the arms be 
made in tlieiisii.il mama i to Ins Eu.Gen. 
die Right lion. land Willi nil ('avuidis)i 
Rentmeh, C > . C 15. and (.> (’ II., as Com. 
uiiinder-iiuil.iif. 

1 he Right lion, the (mvcruor-i'i ueial 
in Council diieit , that all distim turns and 
honours whnh were pud to Ins Lu (m- 
nend Sir Ldw ml Hums, G C. I*,.. ulun 
inolliie, shill be t m. tinned to his Lvcel* 
Uucy during Ins stay m Intin. 

>ui M r m io ii or <oi si u . 

Fort Ihltmm, I At. 11, IS !’, -The I Ion. 
the ( ouit ot Dneetois h ivmg appointed 
Alex mder Ross, Kuj., to be a memliei of 
the Supreme Count il of 1'ort William, 
the Hon. Alexander Ross, F.scj., has ac- 
cordingly this d ty taken the usual oaths 
ami Ins seat as a member of the Supreme 
Council, under the usual salute fiom the 
ramparts of Tort William. 


nmocr ur TRoom 

H M. 3d Hulls, from Rerlurnpore to 
Cannpore, on the 1 5th December. 

H.M. Ifith Foot, from Chinsurali to 
Gbazeepore, on tbe 5th November. 

il,M mh Foot, from Ghi-ziepore to 
Rirl.arnpoie, when relieved by the 
rigt. 

IJ.M. lltli Foot, from Cawnporc to 
Chinsurali, on the 1st December. 


A I IOW AVIs TO INCINFJ'R ONICFItS. 

Full IT til Him , Oil. 10, ISO;}. _ 'I In. 
Light Hon. the Governor-genei.il m 
Con ia 1 1 is pleased to diuet, tint the fol. 
lowing extract fpir. r»)of a litter fr<an 
die Hon. the ( ’mu t of Dircctois, indie 
mditaiy depaiimint, umli relate the both 
Ap'd IS if, lie published in gtneial ni- 
dus, and dial die ugnlation now pioiniil- 
•;itid have illut at the time piesidencies 
liom the piesuit date • 

T‘*r. ( >. Having talari into consider u 
tmn the 4Jow. me |iopu to be gianled to 
M.lialli 111 oil. i eis oi inguieiisi ot iii charge 
ol public wirks, but att.u lied to the sap- 
pns and minim. oi employed imdir other 
emuiuir ofhieis, w e h.ue risolved that, 
in Inn ol the occasional giants pioposcd 
l y you, they shill icceive, in addition to 
dieregimeni.il .dlowanees of the mircs- 
poiiding Milks of .lrtdleiy at the same sta- 
tions, a pirniarient alhiwante of thirty 
lupeis a month for a palampim, which, 
we apprehend, may tiujuintly be lupiisite 
to eiiginic i ofluers engaged in superintend- 
ing pul. In WO| ks " 


w irniiK \w u or on u i as i now 
hi i mrsi ii ini r ion sr,\ 1 1 mii i u \ mi m. 

F.»t ITJLiim, (id. |u, n, • t. — With 
ii b u in e to the icgul iticais now in fmee 
lor ii sfin ling the willidiaw.il of othuis 
liom upline in il duty for stall' employ - 
Hunt, the Right Hon the Goviinoi-gcnc- 
ial m ( ouniil is phased to direit that the 
iollo.ung exti.ut (pal. b) of a letter fiom 
de Hon. the Com t of Dine tors, ui the 
iiulit.il x dipiiitiiieiit. umhr date the Sth 
M >y l 1 ' > he published m general orders, 
and that the mle tlnruu laid down be 
made applicable to die time presidencies: 

“ l’ar. ,{. Altbcmgh we attach a very 
high importance lo the rules established 
for restricting the withdrawal of officer* 
from regimental duty for stuff' employ, 
merit, we shall not refuse our sanction to 
the exception recommended by die Com- 
mander-in-chief and by the Governor- 
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. in favour of officers selected for 
^ Inal staff of the Governor-general, 
^o'ntder-in-chief, the Vice Pres* 
f/nt i'i Council, and the aides-de-^ mp o 


- ‘J!| offirera on the staff, but #on the 
g t tion (suggested by the Governor- 
ZLh t^t ‘ no officer shall be infor- 
e a H> withdrawn from his corps to the ob- 
TJs deli nnent of its efficiency ; and that 
^ oflu-er taken out of order from a regi- 
ment shall not he eligible for transfer from 
a personal staff appointment to any per- 
manent detached employment,’ unless 
whilst so withdrawn, the staff absentees 
fiom his corps shall be brought below the 
prescribed number.” 

COURTS-MARTIAL, 
cm, o. li. cvx. 

Hcml- Quarter*, Simla , Oct. 1, 18:1.3 — 
,\t a general comi-martial asseinhlid at 
Meerut, on the 16th July 18.3:3, of winch 
(\d II. Oglander, of li M, ‘Jotli oi Ca- 
hh romans, is prisulent, C.ipt. (, corgi* Ila- 
rmltim t'o\, of the <>‘Jd icgt. N 1 , vv..s 
arraigned on the following charge* 

Chuige . — ‘‘(’apt. Gcoigc Ilannhon 
Cox, ot the O‘J.1 icgt. N.l , laic in com- 
mand of the convahsiuit depn', L.mdmir, 
charged with unolluer-like conduct in the 
following instances, i r. r 

“ 1st, In having, at L nidonr, addussed 
an intcmpeiate and olknsive note, dated 
the 2‘Jd April 1 S > 3, in reply to a no o 
fiom Lieut, and Iiuv, Capt. John Tntton, 
of Ins 11 M. 1 111) regt.oi Light Di.igeons. 

“‘id. Jn having not officially uplitd to 
fl public letter aildiesscd hy Capt. Tntton 
to linn, the said (’apt ( m, dated Lan- 
dour, “5(1 April is 3 3, mpiesting mloi- 
ination on a point ot an official nature, 
hut persisted in tnatmga-i a pri v ite <|iiauel 
between luuisell and the said Capt. 1 niton, 
what Capt. Tritton had mfoimed him lie, 
Copt. Tritton, had made a mittci of pub- 
lic discussion, and would consider in no 
other light. 

“ ‘Id In li mug, on the ” ’..I Apnl IS ! 3, 
sent a challenge to Capt 1 niton to light a 
dm 1.” 

Upon which charge the cowit e.inu to 
the following decision . 

Uint/mg. “ T lie comt hiving duly 
weighed the evidence for the pmstculion, 
together with what the prisoner has urged 
in his defence, is of opinion, that lu-, 
t apt. G. H. Cox, of the O'Jd regt. N L, is, 

“ On the 1st instance of the charge, 
guilty of having addressed an intemperate 
and offensive note to Capt. John Tntton, 
of II. M. 11th L. Drags. ; but acquit him 
of unofficer-like conduct. 

“ On the ‘id instance, not guilty. 

“ On the 3d instance, not proved, con- 
sequently it acquits him. 

Sentence . — “ The court having found 
the prisoner guilty of so much of the 
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charge as fs mentioned above, sentences 
him to he admonished in such way as his 
Exc. the Commander-in-chief may deem 
proper.” 

• Simla, Sept. 3, 1833. 

Sir ; I cannot convey to you my senti- 
ments on the court-martial of which you 
are president, on the trial of Capt. Cox, of 
the 6 2d N.I., belter than by sending urn 
a copy of the opinion of the Judge Advo- 
cate General, contained in his report to 
me on the proceedings, and have to desire 
that you will re-assemble the court, and 
call upon tin* membeis to decide conscien- 
tiously according to the evidence before 
them, unmindful of what the Mutiny 
Act may impose upon them if their vci- 
dict be consistent with the direct evidence 
of Cipt. Tntton, supported by the clcuicst 
and most satisfactory documents. 

I have, Set. 

(Signed) E. R a lists, Com -in chief. 
'To Col. Oglander, II. M. 2(>th regt. 

Exli.ut fiom the Remarks hy the Judge 
Advocate General on the tml of (’apt. 
Cox, of the b‘2d N.L {incl >scd m the 
ahu i hUir). 

“ Of the '3d instmcc, sending a chil- 
lenge, the imnt in put, not being pioved.” 

It is m evidence tli.it Capt. Cox, in a 
letter to the deputy assistant adjutant geuc- 
lal, writes thus “the t. muling, bitter, 
and insulting lettei of Captain Trittotf fed 
me natmally to conclude that hjs object 
w..s peisun.il hostility, and vvitfc this idea 
stmugly impiessed upon m\ mind, I de- 
li. aiuieii horn Captain JVitlon that satisfac- 
tion which Ins nutating laiigoag^ Imd 
go.uhd uie tootpcct ” Here isa dear ad- 
mission ot the challenge. 

1m mu the evidence of Cipt. 'Tntton, it 
nppi.us that he leecivul a messige from 
Cipt. Cox, wishing to make the subject 
ol it a pi iv, ite quaricl, and that be so per- 
sist. d, tin ougli the medium of a Ira ml, 
tli.it Capt. Cox sent him (Capt. TrilUin) a 
papn containing the following words. 
“ (apt. 'I niton having insulted me, and 
having i el used to treat with my flic lid oil 
the usual terms, 1 post him as a toward 
Capt. Tritton is inked, “ did he send 
you a challenge to fight a duel Answer. 
4 ‘ Yes, hi writing, through the medium of 
a friend, in these words . * if you refuse 
to trf.it with me m the usual way as Capt. 
Con’s friend, he will post you as a cowaid.* 
I (Cipt. Tntton) could put no other con- 
struction upon these words, than that if 1 
refused to give Capt. Cox a meeting, he 
would tariy Ins threat into execution.” 
And it is m proof that Capt. Cox did so. 

1 humbly submit to your Excellency, 
whether proof of a challenge can be more 
decisive and more abundantly exhibited ; 
yet the court acquit, affecting to accept the 
word “treat,” used by Capt. Cox’s friend 
in the message, and by Capt. Cox himself 
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in the potting, as an invitati&to explain : 
nothing can be more untenable. When a 
man has written injuriously affecting ano- 
ther, it is not the writer’s interpretation of 
his expressions that is admitted, bi#the 
acceptance of their meaning hy those to 
whom they are addressed, and for whom 
they are meant, and the obvious and com- 
mon understanding of them. 

The very words of the posting is proof 
of the challenge, for when, in the history 
of duelling, is the opprobious word 
“ coward " used, but on a refusal to meet. 
Tbe penalty on conviction is impel alive, 
cashiering; and the court, I conceive, 
were, on the evidence before them, bound 
to pronounce it. Its enforcement was for 
the consideration of the Commander-in- 
chief.” 

Itemed Finding, — “ The court having 
duly considered the above document, still 
adhere to their former finding." 
llemarks by his Excellency the Comman- 
dcr-in Chief. 

The Commander-in-chief has never 
known an instance of more flagrant breach 
of duty on the par t of a court-martial than 
in the origmal finding of that which sat for 
the .trial of ('apt ('ox, of the (»2d regt. 
N.f., on the 3d instance of charge, and in 
their pertinacious adherence to the same on 
the revision of their proceedings. 

CjMjt. Cox is to be released from arrest, 
aniHfcturn to bis duty. 

C A 1*T. JOHN TRITTON. 

£Tw»d - Quarters, Simla , Oct. 1, 1833 — 
Afr *W? L ' nL>ra * court-martial assembled at 
MiktoT, on the 16th July 1833, Lieut, 
and llrev. Capt. John Tntton, of II. M. 
1 1th regt of Light Dragoons, was arraign- 
ed on the following charges : 

Charges. — "Lieut, and llrev. Capt, 
John Tritton, of II. M. Uth Lt. Drags., 
charged with unoflicer-hke conduct : 

“ l»t* In having addressed a highly of- 
fensive letter, in a private form, dated Lan- 
dou r , 2 2d April 1833, to Capt. George 
Hamilton Cox, of the GJtl N.I., com. 
mantling the convalescent depot at Lan- 
dour, requiring explanation regarding a 
point of duly, and in manner altogether 
unwarrantable, as Capt. Cox was not 
under his (Capt. Trilton’s) orders. 

" 'id. In having addressed an insulting 
and irritating letter, in a public shape, 
dated Landour, ‘23d Apr# '1833, to tire 
laid Capt. Cox, as in tempovaVy command 
of the convalescent depot, which highly 
offensive letter contained a copy of the 
private letter of the day before, specified in 
(he 1st charge. 

“ 3d. With disrespectful conduct to 
Major Gen Sir Samford Whittingham, 
K.C.1L und K.C.H., commanding the 
Meerut division, in having, instead of 
making a complaint of the matter in which 
v 


lie felt himself aggrieved, and <ubmittia| ! 
the case for the decision of, and soliciting 
|pdre*s from the major genera), who wa< 
on the jaot, addressed the offensive letter*, 
specifi^nn the first and second charge 
directly to Capt. Cox ; and further, hat. 
ing addressed a letter to the said Capt, 
Cox, dated Landour, 23d April 1833, i n 
which he ordered the said Capt. Cox to 
consider himself under arrest." 

Finding “ The court having duly 
weighed the evidence on the part of the 
prosecution, together with what the pri. 
soner has urged in his defence, is of opt. 
nion that he, Capt. John Tritton, of H..M, 
11th regt. of Light Dragoons, is 

“ Not guilty of the 1st charge, and does 
therefore acquit him. 

“ Guilty of the 2d charge. 

“ Not guilty of the 3d charge, of which 
it most fully and entirely acquits him.” 

Sentence . — “ The court having found 
the prisoner guilty of the 2d charge, sen- 
tences him to be admonished in such man. 
ner ns bis Exc the Commander-in-chief 
may deem proper." 

IlcmaiKs by his Exc. the Commander, 
in- Chief. 

Although the Commander-in-chief has 
had some difficulty in reconciling (he con- 
sistency of the court, in acquitting Capt. 
Tritton on the first charge and finding hint 
guilty on the second, lie will not deny him 
the full benefit of the decision of the court. 

The Commander-in-chief is also fully 
satisfied that Capt. Tritton intended no 
disrespect to Major Gen. Sir Samford 
Whittingham when he abruptly placed 
Capt. Cox in arrest; still it is to be la- 
mented that he bad not adopted the more 
regular course of making a report to the 
major general of the circumstances which 
had occurred, particularly as he was on 
the spot, aud an immediate reference 
might have been made to him; and the 
Commander-in-chief has further to re- 
mark, that it this measure had, in the first 
instance, been resorted to, and an appeal 
made to Sir Samford Whittingham against 
the unjustifiable selection of Capt. Tritton, 
of H.M. llth Light Dragoons, for the 
duties of a member of a committee on in- 
valids of the Sirmoor battalion, the whole 
of the subsequent transactions leading to 
these trials would have been averted. 

Tbe Cominander-in-chief has only to 
lament that officers of such high respecta- 
bility and character as Captains Tritton 
and Cox should have been led away by 
personal feelings from the straightforward 
path of military duty. 

Capt. Tritton is to be released from ar. 
rest, and return to bis duty. 

MOTEr, NATIVE WOMAN. 

Head- Quarters, Simla, Oct , 5, 1833. - 
At a native general court-martial assem- 
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bled at Loodianah, on the 14th Sept. 1833, Cl VI L APPOINTMENTS, Ac. 
of which Subadar Major Kullender Sing, , _ 

"f (be 49tb N.I. iiprwid.nl, Mom, ni. . , WwDriwnwt. 

t, v e woman, mident of the cantonment effi^ng.'* V ' Smith ' * ddlUon * M * <* 
of Loodianah, was arraigned on^aJie fol- Mr. H. Armstrong, joint magUtrate and deputy 
i„..;nrf rharffe : — “ collator of Futtehpore. 

Mr. Colin Mackenxic, ditto ditto, of Cawnpore. 
Mr. C. I>a Touche, head assistant to magis- 
trate and collector of Allahabad. 

Mr. G. M. Bird, ditto to ditto ditto of Boolund- 
shuhur. 

Mr, A. P. Currie to officiate as joint magistrate 
and deputy collector of Benares. 

Mr. T. Sandy*, ditto as magistrate and collector 
of Miahabad, until further orurn. 

Id. Mr. A. Held, to oilletate at deputy collector 
of Belur. 

2«. Mr. John Thornton, to officiate as deputy 
collector of Allygurh. 

iW. 4. I*t Lieut. John Fordyce, regt. of artil- 
lery, and Liput. J. N. Hind, attaihed to pioneer 
corps, to officiate as assistants in department of 
revenue surveys 

Mr. G. Gough to officiate, until further 'orders, 
as magistrate and collector of shnhabad, and Mr. 
C. W. rruscolt to officiate as a magistrate and col- 
lector of ^aruu, 

Urneml Dffnrtmcnt. 

fW. 14. Mr. Henry l’ahner to officiate as post- 
il mMcr-general. 

Mr. Tottenham to officiate a* second -assistant 
to secretary to Board of Customs, ‘'Hit and Opium, 
superintendent of western salt chokies, and assis- 
tant to superintendent of stamps. 

Mr. J Carter to be deputy opium agent In dis- 
trii t of Allahabad. 

3i». Mr. \. F. Deadly to officiate as second as- 
sistant to collector of uistoms at Calcutta, In sea 
depat tinent, in room of Mr. J. Crawfurd. 

A'i.m. 4. Mr. William Ogilvie to officiate as collec- 
tor of uihlomt and town duties of Mil 411 pore 
during absent i* of Mr. I mdsAy. sites 

0 , Mr. I! M Parker to offhnte os secoiptrarm- 
l»er of Board oft uMoins, Sail and Opium, and of 
Mamie Board, during absence of Mr, Sargent. 

Mr. s. G. Palmer to act as secretary to Board of’ 
Custom*, Salt and Opium, during iftine Jfilerf*!*' ■ 
I'uhtical lh]xntmcnt. ., *<* 

Ocf.pl. Lieut, (ta F.. Westmacott, 'Ijth^.l., to 
U* minor assistant to agent to Gove rnor gc neral, 
north-east frontier, v. Capt. Itoxburgh proe ceding 
to Europe on furlough. 

( apt. W. Mmto, Pith N.I ., to be attached to 
Sc indiah's contingent, . 1 * a temporary arrange- 
ment, in room of Lieut. Boss appointed assistant 
resident at Gwalior. 


lowing charge 
Charge. — “ "With having, some time be- 
tuecn the months of January and July 
1 H.J 3 , unlawfully purchased, or caused to 
be purchased, for her use, at or near 
Bhroopgurh, a village situated across the 
river Sntluj, in the territory of Maharajah 
Hunjeet Sing, two native girls, inhabi- 
tants of the said village, by name Tarran 
and I’remo, of about the ages of nine and 
ten years, for the sum of Us. 300, or 
thereabouts, as slaves, for the purpose of 
traffic, or some other unlawful purpose; 
and with having unlawfully imported the 
said girls into the cantonment of Loodia- 
nah, and further, with having unlawfully 
mid one of the said girls, by name Premo, 
fur the sum of Us. 310, or thereabouts, to 
a woman named Mullkan, residing at Urn- 
b ill, 1 I 1 , as a slave, or some other unlawful 
purpose. 

“ Such conduct being in conti avention 
of the regulations of the Bengal Govern- 
ment, duly published and made known to 
all concerned by proclamation.” 

I /pon which charge the couit came to 
the following decision . §, 

Finding. — “ The court, on the evidence 
before them, aie of opinion, that the pri. 
soner Motor, native woman, resident of 
the cantonment of Loodianah, is guilty of 
hiving unlawfully purchased for her own 
use, near Hhroopgurh, a village situated 
across the river Sutluj, 111 the territory of 
.Mtl 1 . 1 r.cjah Uunjeet Sing, a gu) named 
Tarran, for the sum of Its. 300, or there- 
abouts, as a slave, and of having unlaw- 
fully imported her into the cantonment of 
Loodianah, m contravention of the regu- 
lations of the Hcuig.il Government; but 
that she is not guilty of the rest of the 
charge, of which they acquit her. 

Sentence . — “ The court having found 
the prisoner guilty to the above extent, do 
sentence her, Motee, native woman, resi- 
dent of the cantonment of Loodianah, to 
imprisonment for the period of six months, 
m such place as his Exc. the Commandci- 
ni-chief may be pleased to duect; and to 
pay a fine to government of 11s. 100, com- 
inutable, if not duly discharged, to im- 
prisonment for the further period of sis 
months, on the expiration of the former 
part of the sentence.” 

Approved and confirmed, excepting that 
the fine is to be remitted. 

(Signed) F«. Barnfs, Com.-in-cbief. 
The prisoner is to be made over to the 
civil authority at Umballah, for the pur- 
l»osc of undergoing the punishment award. 

* 1 her. 


17. Major G. W. A. Lloyd, 71*t N.L, to proceed 
to llungpnre, to be employed on ipecial duly on 
north cant frontier. 

Mew- J. Mexandcr, II W. Hughe*, and E. E. 
Woodcock, writer*, have Icotn reported qualified 
in two of the nativu languages for the public ser- 
v i< 0 . 

Mr. s, j. Hoc her has been |>erioitl(d to return to 
the presidency for the purpose of prosecution hi* 
studies in the Oriental language* at the (’ollege of 
Fort \\ tilt cm. 

The following gentlemen have reported their 
return to the presidency Oct. 14. Mr. H. N. 
Hamilton, from England.- I**. Mr. II. L. Dick, 
from sea. 

Mr. ( harlenjttlpinnii ha* reported his arrival u 
a writer on thkjyablishmrnt. 

Fui louf, —Oct. 7- Mr.G. ('. Hyde, loser, for 
eighteen month*, for health.— 14. Mr. Henry Un- 
win, to Furo|>«, for health. 

KCC L ESI A ST I C A L Al’I’OlNT- 
MENTS. 

in. !*•. The Hrv. W. O. Hutpini to officiate a* 
district chaplain at Ghazotpore. 
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TIvb Rer. T. N. Ster«M to oJkUto m district 
chaplain at Dtoaporej in Rer. Mr. 

The Ret. Mr. Smith, a chiMh miwlorurf 
clergyman, to conduct dutle* of Benares station 
temporarily, on departure of the Rev. A. Ham- 
mond. 


MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

Fort William, Oct. 10, \m.-I»/antry. MajnrH. 
L. White to belleuL col., from 2lith Sept. 1R*3, v. 
S. r. Bishop dec. 

:IM N.l. Capt, A. F, Richmond to lie maior, 
I.nut. F. Hewitt to be rapt, of a romp., and Ens. 
C, »■*. Trowerto be lieut., from 1,'Uh May 183J, In 
sue. to C, D’O. Aplm dec. 

With .V.,’. Capt. C. Goilby to be major, Lieut, 
and Rrev. Capt. Henry Lloyd to he capt. of a 
comp., and Ena. C. U. Tripp to lie lieut., from 
yi,th Sept. 11)33, in sue to II. L. White proin. 

Lieut. T. F. Hints, 11th N.L, to be an alde-de- 
rsnip on personal stall of t .o' enior-gencral, v. 
Ma|or Henson proceeded to Europe. 

Cadets of Inf intry T. G Leith and G. I). Mer- 
cer admitted on estab., .mil prom, to ensigns. 

( apt. II. Home, 7 Id N.L, to ollnUte ns secro- 
tary to < lot limn Hoard, v. ( oj>t. ltipley, and 
during .ilwme of C.ipi. CuUitt. 

Capt. T. M. Taylor, 11 li I ,C , to lie military 
s'-rreiary tntiinminr pemril, from 4th Sept , \. 
Major Hinson pi outdid to I’ur-yi. 

\ss.st Surg. II. M t.ieni.ipi' to medn ildutiis 
of Stinderbund mmim-smii during uppro,uhmg 
tour of commission, r in sm.di rlmmls. 


iH+d-Qurntn*, S,///. 21 -Fns \\ II. I! im- 

removed Iroui fintli, and iiappouitnl to 
41st wvL, at Ins own rupn -t. 


V/,(. 2d. s ( ip(>rnu'ii. 2 d La ut. G hirl.y, of ar- 
1 1 1 L i y . to proieidand do dot j with 1 st uunp. 2 d 
Ixit . , ul NussiCMh.il 


%;’7. -Map W. II Hi witt, Mh, 1o )oin iinl 
* wRfi J'lih N ) , old Miq II O' Hound, 
Ik ii d from (omn'.nid of that mips, to h • 

10 Willi Il 111 lit loll, s 

^./. I uni. ! C. Suitt to lie intup. 
r. I udlow prom. 

Col II. Cm k remoM il fnun ’id 
'LL, and I imi. t ol. T. Mm-uv trom loth 


Mirg. \V . I'.mtoii, Mst N.L, tonllii i.ite as snpi i- 
iiiliiidi'ig surgunto Ni i'ii. m Im in li . duniij; ah- 
si m'> of fiklpitlnti lidmi! Mug Nieoiir. 

Assist ^tirg. \ K I null s u tnolhualt I'simi-i. 
son suigmn at t hnnar tin ingalismu, ■ n km, 
ol Mug ( ’.oke. 

Assisi Suig. Him , 'in, posted to 7th hit. 
of arlilli ry. 

Kr,s I) llfinauv, 17 ) 1 ' N I . to la' aide de i imp 
to M.i)or I ini the Foil. .1. It nnsyy, v l ame who 
lC'lgrit the appointment 

(kt. 3 to \ Ci|«t t. \. ( mu. in 1 in . of n >i- 
nis'rs, to join and do duly with s ppus mil munis 
«l Helln. 


Supernumerary Fns »",s 1 . 1 J r » s J »* itsnn ird \. 
E. Dick to torn anil d , ilolv. former with lirli 
N I. at MidnaiKire, and litur with Oth \ I it 
.Ml.thalnd - s\ij>, rmno 2d I outs J. I I). s lurt, 
N. C. M n Inal, mil \\ J.iiHs, ut ingiinir-, to 
proceed to Delhi, and tlo duty with saptur-. aid 

Inmeis. 


Fns \. M irim itninud fn ,in 4j(h and posted to 
.'13d ty.l., n( Ills own lespnsf. jdujk 

The following orders lootiri^HHf \ss!,.t snrr- 
H. \\ . Nash to i . mii and dfflHFtti II M In', 
Foot at i huisiirah , due i;th sep>. l.U-ur I R, 
Lunilei to ut .ulj. to '>:h \.l . during t mploy- 
menl id I it ut. Mn hell a* major of bngule at 
Agra; date sept. 

tot. 'I tie following s ir )ui,d ihuum order 
confirmed’ — I leut.aiiil \d|. ( . t better , 2*1 N.l , 
to, attend and tondmt ill nutation fr* 'in h'« high- 
ness Maha Kai.i Kunjert s'nig to Right Hon. the 
Covcrnoi -genual; dale /th Uit. 1H.13. 

Assist. snrg J. Eaduil*, m p., app. to incdit.il 


Calcutta ]Ann 

tgzi&ss*™ ****** 


Ocf. ia— The following tm. 
of Artillery :-M»jpr ^S. Web 
bat., and Maj. G, Emtft, freq 
r The folk 


M 


IBS* 


dr own reqv«t :-H. G. 


1 « Etwljn 

from l3^o lit N.L, asjunior of his rank tcf' 
Edward* from 48th to 24th N.L, a ditto t W w 
Steer, from25th to 37th N.L 


Fort - William, Oct. 
ment of Awdst. Surg. 
duties of civil station i 
re<|uest of that officer. 

Ocf. 1!) — (’apt. J. A. Crommelin, ofenalue-i, 
to be executh e engineer of 1st or Dum-Dum dl»i* 
sion of public works, f. Capt. Patton dec. 

i.ieut. W. M. Smyth, of engineers, to have 
temiiorary charge of 17th or Uurdwan division of 
puhljc works during such time as Capt. Hell mar 
continue to official* as superintending engineer of 
Cuttmk province. 


ui~ *c^ e rec * B * «PPoiat. 
Wj?* s P«Mf to medical 
of Moradabad cancelled, « 


tl'ovl (jiimtna, Oit. 11 —The following removsk 
and postings made:-Col. K. II. Simpson ine» 
l>rom. to 2.1th N L— I lent. Coh A. IMrdy (on 
furl.) from l!lth tollth N.L ; E. Wyatt from Uih 
to 4 llh do. ; I). I’resgr.o e (new prom.) to tilth do ; 
\. Itiown (on furl . 1 from 14th to 23th do. ; f, j 
Ampiotil (new prom.) to 44lh do.; T. Murriiv 
from it Id lo 2Jd do , J Simpson from 22d to 
do. , f. W, Hamilton trom Mth to 271)1 do. ; Sir 
J. Hrvaut, Kt., fmin .kith to (,4th do, 


’1 lie following removals and postings midcm 
imdlial d( p irtment •_ Siirgs C Maikmnnn (new 
prom ) to Hth N f.; T ( hi Id on 1 ml.) fn> m 

Uih to Ml do ; I), Hill, from llllh totjOth do , 
A Soil, lro '11 ootli to 7 th do. ; J) Renton from 
7ih lo loth il> \-Mit s.„ij,s. \v, spencer f/om 
1.1th to lltli N I , \\ Dollard trom 14 th {<, 
do ; I. llardie <>n furl 1 from 7 tli to 74 th do., 
W sluriell to 1st liui p id hug uii hot sp artillery, 
at human! 

o<t. Hi.— Col It Torrens, i n , ad|. 5011 , of 
King's troops and I nut. t n|. \v. s lleatson, adj. 
cm of army, ilneuid to primed to presi- 
ileniy by diwk. 


L'lut. It. M Hunter, 7ld N L, app. to pm. 
nri r-. \ . ltoriad'iile ipp. a luignlu major on estHli. 

tot IK.— I lie follow ng prisnluny d:\ 1 ion or- 
du iiinlirmid -\ 1 tt ini uy Surg I 1 11 K. (,mn 
to do duty with Id ti 1st line Jn>is« .otilUrj ,>t 
Duin-Dimi. due % h i),t f Siip rnuin Fn«. II 
IIoIn ris ilatdy mixed) to do duly mill .lltli I. 
ut Rainukpon ; datef«li 0 »t 
Lieut. ( ol T skulnitk remot'd from . 1th to 21 
1 ( , mid I 'iul. (ol. II. I'. Itohi its, t.n,, from 
2,1 to Mh do. 


I it ut M T. While, ol no did e\(al>,, per- 
untied to risule and thaw Ins allowanie. at Ue- 
11 ,r,N 


I lie follow mg removals of ens'pns made at their 
owi letpii'si It \. R ukis from (kith tn (i/th 
N I., aed .) s. Hawke from 2.'d to /th do., at 
juniors o| tin ir rink. 

I In undei mentioned t'lMgns p'Kted toeorps, and 
diruttd to |om — (. Ranis.iv to 21 (h N.I., in 
\irn -ii. \\ M .Roberts, I lltli do ; at Daitool ; 

F H. llosmi|iict, loth do, at Mhow; ILF. 
Ihnld, ) 7 lhdt>, it Nusseuiliml , \\ . H. Goodyer, 
K 71 I 1 .lo,, at ( uttaik, .1 I). Kergn-son, .TIth do , 
at Mhow; (. \ermr on furl.) ‘Khdo, at Agra; 
M. More, 21th do., in \rrsran; II. I). Van Hmn- 
righ, 4Ulh do ; at Hartackpore, J. FhJIip*, 
notlnlo, at Caw 11 pore; A. s.utdirs, 44lh do., at 
Hart illy. II. J. M it In II, 22 il do, at Lucknow; 
J M keigussou, 1'Kh tlo , at ll.irraikrore ; F. H. 
I law trey, 17 th do., at Neenmth; F. ''nirreff, filth 
.lo , at Mhow , 1 . E. A vie, Audi .lo., at Delhi; 
s. \iilin, 27th do., it I i anai . (i. Eliot (on furl.), 
Ifith do., at Haiti*, I , T. J. Gardiner, loth do., at 
Mhow; R. IL Sale, lml, do., at Cawnporc; G, 
A. kisher, 17th do , at Xiinirmliail ; D. A. Cannp- 
IhII, lid do., ut Meerut , ( C. '■kcitoti, 47 th do., 
ut Cutt.uk —Fns. Sale to umtmue to do duty 
"ith ‘►th N.L, at Agra, until further ordWfc 

Assist vuig. IL hfat lenn app. to nwtllcal charge 
of Nusstrre but., from 1st Nov., as a temporary 
ariangetucnt. 
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0 OeL The following regimental order con. 

. W. *•— w n rt *»—• — - IntWp. 


sim»piN(\ 

and qu. tamt. to 32d N.l. during absence, on l&ye, * '/ ArrieaU m r he Hit*. 

ofLfeuLSttrtt} dMemttiOcL 


$ i^d:— Gw. K. C. F. Beaumont to act as 
and qu. toaet. to Sid N.l. during absence, on 


260 


Oct . »— 8urg. F. S.jputtKew% &pi 
and directed to proceed to Juinau p 

Supemum. 2d- Lieut. W. 1'. of engi- 

neer*. to do duty with sappers and inmm at 
Delhi. 

Ena. (now Lieut.) J. S. Hartis to act as adj. to 
Sylhet L.I. bat during absence of Ens. and Adj. 
T. Brodie ; date of order 15th Oct. 

Oct. 28.— Assist. Surg. J. Smith, assist, gar. surg., 
Chunar, having requested to be allowed to resign 
that appointment, posted to Odd W.L, at Mullye. 

Assist. Surg. W. Itait app. to 1st brigade horse 
artillery, and directed to join 3d tr. at Dtun bum. 

S'ov. 1.— The following Cawnpore division order 
confirmed : — surg. A. Scott app. to medical 
charge of 10th N.L, and Assist. Surg. C. GriiHlh 
to do duty with that rqgt., as a temporary ar- 
rangement ; date 24th Oct. 


KurMFitfuim, 0«r. 31— V.siht. Suig. J. t». W, 
M.o., to officiate as n tied ass st. sui/i'oii at 
Banda for a period not exceeding ilnet months, 
pending pennant lit app. ol a on dual otluer to 
that station. 

The following <,d Is a b. ntted to suv.ie. md 
prom, to r.oik < t /d lu m. .tint u-s'gn icik v to , fr . 

-W.T. Buiko, for engineers ; H. F. I. Tlunl 
her, for artilhry ; and K. L). Xlkuison, for in- 
lantry. 

Mi. If. Main g to Ire all.uhcd to \rrat mi lot d 
corps, on a monthly illnwnmeof Smat Us. Joo, 
and with rank of linal lieutenant 

S< r. 7, Rept.oJ Aitilbnv ( apt. Tims ( li.ul- 
wick to Ire major, M-Lhnt W . J. Symons to 1 k> 
iapt., and 2*1-1 lent. G. If McGregor to he Pt- 
heui. tiom 21st Oct. lll.kd, in sue. to N. s. We Mr 
dec. 


to '15th N rm m°! from indladelphi* and 

to .vitn Madeira. 1 7 . Mumwf star. Linton, from Bor- 

deaux; and Rri»iticr, Uaikc, from I’mian Gulf 
and Bombay — l!k Ami, Stead, from Sydney and 
Madras.— 20 . H.M.S, Hyacinth, Blackwood, from 
England and Madura.— 21. Royal Sa mi, ReQOor, 
from Liverpool, Colombo, and Mrdrast and 
Thetis, Boothby, from Madras.— 31. DVrtmoreirtWd, 
Brigstock, from Sydney and Singapore; Water 
tch, Henderson, from China; and bxhtir.i. 
Connant, from Bqpnn — Nov. ). MWn.r, Stone, 
from Sydney and Madras; and SauveUe Rlolte, 
Legnnadce, from Bordeaux. — 5. bnc (.our, 
Brown, from London and Bombay—!). Re»cuich, 
Ogilvic, from Emiorc; Coromandel, IHipeyrou, 
from Bordeaux ; and Herachde, Cook, from Bos- 
ton— 10. I1.M.S. CuiWCM, Dunn, from Madras; 
•Stnffli, Miller, from Greenock; Vhiee, Ward, 
from Boston; John Atam, Urn he, from London, 
Cape, Madias, audKiiuore; and ha Con, Boux, 
from Bordeaux.-- L\ \ atomic, Del, mce, from 
II ivicdeGiaic , t.luuin ih, I lupins, Horn Madras ; 
lllld V< ullan , \diUI, llolll ditto.— 11 Ihioc of 
IhJjoi'l, llovven, from Loudon. - 15 s oiuau, 
Proctoi, from I omlon. — <hian.ii, Waugh, 
from 1 omlon and ( ape, l »e,t lluna if<iil, t ar • 
quli iison, tiom Loudon and Cape; / molon, 
W tin Me, tio.n London: S(. (non,''. I Inmip- 
sou, Horn Bristol .it i it tape. It><iun, W< I cod, 

from I iv , rpiad ; and Mo^iai, MvMiiiu, from 
Liv erpmil. 

l)ci«irtinc\ ft oin (nhnttn 
<>n HI. Ilm ft , Boys, tor Penang. pi, t.ul 
muc, Bui lev, loi Lmip.H'l, and I'Jttahtth, Bleu- 
kiiisop, foi Bomlia),— jo. I,.nli/ biiinuwuy, .Wufc- 
« ru-tf. i,,r I omlon Jl l’r,ul, SauMtti, for 
Mauritius.— Ji,. (».»/, Me Donald, /wMadraH, 
— .in. hin, ml, lie cs isjde, lot MaunfT® ■— Nov. 
In. IhuHi.h.tiii, \ 1 1 s, foi Penang and Sing quire. 
11. I hn t, B1.HK, 1 1 >1 llourlaui. 


3 2<t b 1. "*>11 pc muni. I in 1\ s . Hoist, nigh 
111 ought on elluti'c sirnipth ol regt, tiom list 
(HI. IIU(, v. (j. Durant tlansl. to pt iislon es.ab 
Assist. Suig. .lohn t.icig to disiliupe liuiin it 
duties of k sale m y at I in know, during vtseme 
of \ssi.t Suig. W’. "sievuison. M.n , permitted to 
visit pubidcncy on leave ot alvscuce. 


10 ci »< cot ul Rook h assign it to the undi i im. 
tioiievl olluers, laouglit on the « the live strength 
ol the Infant) \ on tins estahlislnm ut, from the 
dalis expressed — Ins (, *>. It Biowne, tiom 
IJtli Vpl. HUt, ill sue. to Capl. I. lloboil e dri . 
T. W Ol. itit lit, 'dli v ept. It, It. m sin . to I uul 
l ol. W , W. Davis du , 11. F s \ l>to»t t , Joth 
s ej>t. Id i i, in mu to M.qor J. W . loin's du , i, 
N. Greene, luth "sept. lMt, in sue. to I letit. .1 
I). Sharpe det.: Bi.hut Ha\, Huh s, pt jjict, m 
stn. to l apt. J. W. Patton dei , \. F Dli k, 

frith Sept, ill Id. in mi to Lini' ( ol ( I t\r 

dec,; I*. (i. I'onofth, JJd s< pt. HIM, In sin. to 
Lieut. Win » ole dei . P. 1) Warioi Jdh'sepl. 
HCM, 111 mi r to Capi I I) Heiliert dis : B. 

Iiiglis, 2(>th Sept. IKdJ, m mu. to I lent ( ol. 

P. Bisliop dec. 


Returned tmlutj / /oin E»o<>/x.- Oit II. I jnil 
Col, P. Le Fevre, 2d S’. L— Lieut. Col. B B. Jen- 
kins, .\Htll N I. — Capt. William K>rlM> 1 nUt \ I. 
— Capt. J. C. W otheis|MNin, 7<Hh N.L— M I ieut. 
Henry Clerk, regt.of artillery.— surg James At- 
Klnjon.— Ens. W. A. J. May hew, 8th N I. 


r ! HUM (.US. 

To Europe.— Oct. 10. Capt. J. I*. Ripley, left 
wing European regt., aud ortlc. sec. to ( lothlng 
Board, for health.— 1 7. Lieut. W. J, Cade, 13tn 
N.L, for health. — Nov. 7. Lieut, and Brrv. ( apt. 
Alex. Merrer, 70lh N.I., for health — Lieut. Wm. 
Tnltoo, 4 1 at N.l , for health.— Ens. C. M. ('ol- 
lina, 25th N.L, for health. 

To Van Diemen's lsind. — iht. P>. 2d -Lieut. 
Fred.' Wall, artil., for Iwo’Vears, for health, eld 
Mauritius. 

T» ««.-*-<> it. I En*. l . t Mom*. 2"i/. N 1 , 
one year, for health (to pnxenl from llomtii' . 
Mtat.J0m.S4b. Vni . I >. No. iJ. 1 


hn ht to I omlon (Nov. 14) ■ Dead NMght, £4. 
t>) 1.4 fro. ]>ii (on, light goodf* J-iffa in Jili. 

>1 llo J! , 


* ' f ‘>$ J 

l! 1 11 n 1 s, m a n hi A®# 5 

'PI I V? ‘ 

vr 


Dl.ATIl.S, 


Blit I IIS. 




v i‘t I W Motdmem, the lulv <t I uul. 1 j 1- 
lau, II M. list regt , o( a datighii i, 

1 t \l Dmapore, flu* Indy ut LiotU- Mitiiuige, 
7lh N.l . of a daughter. 

J 1 \t Nagciioil, the wife ol (In llt>. William 
Miller, ol a soil. 

J4 \l Nixmmli, the lady ol M.i. u (mi. J 
W s>l, igll.t n, of 4.011 
2H U MiiKNiMiree, the ladyo>f l.u at. ( luirlin 
‘s'ewart, Imrse .11 lillery, of aMughttr 
<ht. 1. \t Mir/Mpore, the lady <1 (apt. Art* 
drew Spens. 74th N I , of a son 

1. M Beihampore, the lady ol (>. W. Hat.," 
Eiq., « ml sen lie, of a soli 
<> \t ‘snnlah, the lady of l lent, J. II Low, 
.Kit li regt., of a son. 

7. \t l awnpore, the lady of I iei»t. C. I Far 
mer, 21st N.l , of a von, still hum. 

— \t Hemucii the lady of W'. 11. Valpy, Ls j , 
t ."s., of a daughter. 

— AtCahutta, Mr*. W. W'imrI, of a son. 

\t Futlyghur, Mrs. M. S. Henmasey, of a 

roil. 


11. \l UMkflow, (he lady ol l.u ut* VY. B. 

1 lo'inen, of a dauoliter. 

12. At ^HpRlxne, the lady of (,. Godw.ii, 
Euq., ol a fflnT 

— Gone k|x>re, the lady of Fred. Mamforlh, 
E*q., C.s., of a daughter. 

— At Haira< kpore, the lady of Mr s u pcrii|. 
tending Surg Thoinan, of tvin. 

I k At Lu< know, the lady of Lieut. W . J, M«c- 
vilie, of artillery, of adaughtir 

— At Meerut, the lady of l.ieut. and \dj. Mar 
thi, 5Al N.l , of a daughter. 

14. At Mullve, the lady of *- mml 'I ouliuiil, 
f »q , (, Ml N.l , of h son. • 

1». At Agia, I lie lidv of B. (>. Ilucl.cv, 1. A., 
II. M 1 UhL. luf., of a. la! glilci. 

, J Mi A 
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Regiiier.'—Afadrat. 


lAtfru, 


— At Sylhft, tht wife of Em. JBttWilcox, 
49th N.I., of * daughter. 

— At Calcutta, Mr*. L, Young, of daughter. 

17. At Calcutta, the wife of Mr. T. Bartlett, 

H.C. marine, of a daughter 

19. At llazareebaug, the lady of Capt. Thom- 
lon, engineer*, of a son. 

— At CTHcutta, Mr*. Kenyon of a daughter. 

— Mrs. John 1'aul, of a daughter. 

— Mri, J. Harvey, jun., of a daughter. 

22. At Lucknow, the lady of Lieut. A. Barclay, 
12th N.I., of a mill-bom goo. 

21). At Pumea, Mrg. J. Brandt, of a *on. 

24. At Calcutta, Mr*. (’. WU-t-wm, of a son. 

2(1. At Calcutta, the lady W Richard Walker, 
Esq., civil service, of a son. 

27. At Agra, the lady of Capt. Aitchtson, 28th 
regt., of a daughter. 

— Mrs, Bernard Reilly, of a daughter. 

Sirti. I, At DlnajHire, the lady of Lieut. (1. P. 
'I horns*, fi4th N.l , of a son. 

— At Oltar, Tirhoot, the lady of W. H. Stern- 
dale, of a »oii. 

.1. At Calcutta, the lady of Lieut, lnterp. and 
(Ju. Mast Lamb, 5Ut regt. N I.. ot a sou. 

4. U Calcutta, tile lady of P. Harris, Esq., 
a ion. 

— Mrs. George Clarke, of a daughter. 

7. At ( howriiighee, the lady ol J. II. btorque- 
ler, Esq., of a son. 

11. At Calcutta, Mrg. 11. M Walter, of a 
daughter. 


MAKKIAC.tX. 

Oct. 7> At Dlnapoic, I/rut. J. (,. (Jcnarcl, Eu- 
ropean rcgiuiftit, lo Mary Anne, second daughter 

* A. Bimbury, 4uthriet. N.L 

“■ l cutta, W. ^ until, Esq , to Miss So- 

Ititt t, Lieut. W’. P. K. Browne, II. M. 
49th’regt, to Miss I.li/.> (iihhons. 

— At Calcii 1 1, Mr. N. S, Swcedland, to Miss 
Hester steel Templi ton. 

21. At Bcrhmnpon, Km. B. Troup, Lid N I . 
to Emma. Deborah, second daughter ol Mr, N 
HtH it 4,^ / 

JtaC^lhit, Ensifii .1 W.llcnmtt, 
European legmuiit, to ‘s.uah, 
^Mr.Gcsuge Inglis. 

JlciRta, jMr. George William Bartlett, 

to'MMJ&Uiy Bateovm. 

2:k MTMcutWlr Mr. Holnrt .) Rose, to Miss 

24. At Calmtt.i, Geoipo Page. Esq., of the linn 
of Andrew and Co, lo Miss Maig.iret Isalxili 
Tfllxnudon, daughter ol John White, Esq, ol 
^Westminster, 

25. At .Vrampore, A, J). John on, Esq., ot 
Jlhaugulpore, to \1r1eha, daughter ol the late 
Frmun, and sister ol the lute It I. V. I Mono, id 
Calcutta, V squires. 

29. M t'awnpoie I llaesfoid, Esq., a-sist.. 
turg., artillery, to Emily Man. eldiM daughtu 
of T. B. llavis, Esq. , ( um. Devonshire. 

30. At CahuM.t, Mi J unis Duiisinuto, ioMiss 
M ary \nn Thomson. 

Nov. 2. AtCaliutta, Mr. Charles John P1tt.11, 
to Mrs. Eli /a Bennet. 

3. \t Agra, Walter \. \enmir, K-q , siipmii- 
tendmg surgeon, to Wine, daughter ot William 
l.alitg, Esq., tollci tor o| nisioms 

*!. U Calcutta, Mr. Joseph Ito.uli, to Miss 
Marian Maries. 



D litre** came alway* Mailing from thy doors 
For God had made thee agent to the poor. 

Thii notice Ig inuerted by one, who offer* It a* 
a slight but sincere tribute to departed excellence • 
by one who had t he happloen of ratoyibg the ac- 
quamtance^Ohe deceaied, who admired hig vir- 
tues, and aflWlated hi* worth — Be»%. Hurk. 

Sri*. 22. At Banda, Lieut. W'ilham Cole, of the 
6/th regt.. Native Infantry. 

2t>. Colonel *5. P. Buhop, commanding the 27th 
regt. Native Infantry. 

Orf. 2. At Baulean, Charlotte, lady of Capt. 
Warner, executive olllcer, 4th division. 

8, At Mirzapore, in child-bed, Margaret, wif* 
of Cohn I.mdgay, F>q., civil service, aged 20. 

in. At Calcutta, in her 59th year, Mr*. R. 

I- inch, relict ot the late J. Flint, Esq., late of 
Tirhoot, Indigo-planter. 

11. Nt Garden Reach, of arute remittent fever, 
Walter Nisbet, Esq., of the civil service. 

12. At Calcutta, Mrs. Elira W illiams. 

1 (. \t Calcutta, Mrs.s’Ann Rodrigues. 

14. \t (ahutta, Catherine, wife of Mr. T. 
Clarke, H.C. marine, aged 29. 

— \t Calcutta, Andrew Jewell, Esq., agedfd. 

15. At Hum Hum, Capt. It. s. Jj. Morhmd, ot 
the artillery, third son ot the late IstrS. Mor- 
land, Bart, of Nether Winchendon, Buckingham- 
shire, aged 40 

hi. Mi. Danul Evans, of the Cmitrnfl, aged 3o. 
— At Calcutta, Mr. John Ham, aged 25. 

— At Calcutta, Mr. P. Hackwood, aged 37. 
lit. \l Dinagtpore, John F. Ellerton, Esq., of 
the uv il si rvue, aged ,17. 

-- M Howrah, Capt R. \. Humphreys, of tt.u 
country semie, aged 5L 
— Vt Calcutta, Mrs. Margaret Brown. 

— At Calcutta, Mrs David Williamson, 

20. \t Calcutta, Mr. Lewis Bulclho, aged 81. 

— At (ahutta, Master John Kc ymc 1, aged 19, 
Jl At l liowringhee, Tempe Sophia, lady ot 
W. P. Palmer, Esq , of the civil serine, agcsl Jr# 
— Onboard the O iuuh\, on the passage from 
London, Lieut Lav is, 44th regt. 

22. \t Calcutta, Mr. Gio. Gomes, aged 28. 

20. At Calcutta. ( apt. ( lurks Bill, late com- 
mander of the bark Vanin/, aged !5. 

27. \t Indoor, Ills Highness Malta Raja Mulhar 
Row llnlkai, aged 27 years. 

— \t Calcutta, Mr. Thus. Bryant, aged 2d. 

211. Miss Louisa Conic hug, aged 17. 

2'i. Oil (ahutta, Win Wright McCormick, 
Esq-, surgeon, lateof the G I ast-lndiam 11. 

.11 \t •>> lhcl, Mary Aim, wile ol (apt. U, 
Prentiic . 

JW 1. \t (’ahutta, llemy Piantis Cliurchcr, 
Esq., agcsl 28 jeais 

— \t Calcutta, Mr. 'Stephen Ludlow, aged 32 

2 M( ahutta. Mis. las Bluett. 

I At ( ahutta, \ (ll.11 io, eldist son of Mr. John 
Valient, aged In 

4. \t ( ahutta. Mr. John W ilium Porte, pen- 
sinner, late a laptam mi he Main cltascivue, 

A. At ( ahutta. of ihohi 1. Mr. J W. .'swaillcv 
assistant at the C.emral Department, egul 29. 

C> \t (ahutta, Mr. Jacob \. Hutiiott, lnte 
thief olbcc’i of the American shqi I'muuij/ 

— Vttahuti.i, Phoin is, son ot l .ml. I 1 1 onus 
Rolmison ol the ship hitniml, of Hull, aged 14. 
it. Mi l.awrencc iVwoiun, aged 17, 

-- At (ahutta, Hcnr\, youngest soil y f Mr. 
Rolitrl Seusire, aged 14 yeais. 


ntArns. 
■.29 \t Khouk Phvoo, 


I W. H. 

I he 
indivuln d 
‘mimmitv 

my 


miltary lominamlimt 1 
Rhis estecmul .md ai 
■it'd every memtier of^| 
li he once pi 1 Kin 1 , 

of Its Inightest ornaments. In hisih.irae- 
the honour and In .is 01 s ot thesoldnr, the 
bene/heme and sincerity ot the timul, and the 
piety .uni v irtue ol tlu ( Iii'sM.ii weic prominent 

•nd rcvnuphuouH felt mis. Ity ihomiriu residents 

In the district in wlmh he was statiourd, his me- 
mory Will be long per pit. 1 it ed and .i\ir.d, tor 
to them he wa* imbed a guide, a counsellor, and 
A friend. To his tnuuK, mid acqiui itaniis, his 
hw UalHictive, to his relatives uieparable. 


De’r tilths' learned, to the snnp’edeir, 
lor daily ^•fc-uigs uuuk'd thy surtuuu, year , 


fttatuas. 

siueriNo. 

Arnr.il*. 

Oct. 12. Join/, Inins, troin Boston. — 14. font* 
Tolut, I 10111 ( oriiiga ; f <>1 th, Robinson, 
fiomt’ihutU; and tupncmi, Smith, from ditto. 
— 1".. IftMisti r, Patten, from Calcutta.— 18. (7^- 
iii’ ,, Male o.-. 111 , trom Bordeaux and Coringa; 
and Hi !>'», MirallMtcr, fn>rn Singapore, Malacca, 
And Penang —jo. A. , ‘•mhlii, Pairuh, from Ctl- 
< II t> 'I o, II wtrtt, from Calcutta.— 23. 
c, Hull'll, trom Calcutta and Mi.sul'patain.— 
I. .i,/v II hmt H rfow, D iv lot, from \nagapa- 
t w. -A'. '-utton, from I onihm t H.M.S. 
II" r. H..mnv. froiiairm/e, and Hub v. Hill, 
hnii.it, Burges-, I.i’iy Mi \ nbttn, Faith, ailcl 
v S/*n, rn,(, W tbh, ali from l ..hut la.— J?. Iletulutioii, 



1834.] 


Remitter, 


lintt-, fmm Calcutta. -28. Trial, Vaughan, 
iSmCalcutt 8 * - Nov. 4. On wit, White, from 

Landon ‘ Departures. 

opt 1 X John Adam, Roche, for Calcutta—17. 

M ''hips Md title, Hart, and Ijmmeue, Blark- 
i. both for Trincomallee ; anfM.S. Cu,a - 
* Dunn, for Calcutta.— 20. Emmie, Gerard, 
K,r Poiulichery . — 21 . N'rbttdda, Patrick, for ( ovc- 
Inne— 24 Abierton, Shuttleworth, and Thalm, 
niden, both for Covelong, and Capricorn. Smith, 
f .r Ennnre.— 25. Eifvptinn, Lilbum, for Bombay; 
and Lament**, Tobit, for Pondicherry.-2tJ.ro- 
miutrr, Patten; and Peptwtt, Ilowlett, both for 
Calcutta. — 20. t/uUt fVilmot Hoi ton, Da\ iot, for 
Colombo.— 20. Klr.a, Sutton, for Calcutta — Nov. 
- Otnnt, White, for Calcutta. 


imiTIJS, MAHIU AGES, AND 
DEATHS. 


Sri* 2d. At Ootac.imund, Neilghcrnes, the 
lady of Edward E Elliot, Esq, u\i] serine, of 

(h t. 3. At Seuinder.ib.nl, the lady of E. W. 
Kvre, E»q., assist. surg., .ViLh N I., of ftilaughtu. 

12. At Chingleput, the luly of A. N. Magi.dli, 
ksn., of a soil. 

K* At Bauguloic, the lady of Lieut. C F. Liar- 
tli t, of a son. 

2‘K At Ti iihmopolv, the lady ot limit. Boyd, 
H M-Mlhiegt., of a son. 

J4. \t Mamas, the lady of \\ . It imilton Hart, 
E,q. ( of a son. 

2 U. \t Madras, the lady of Lieut. Geo How- 
Hudson, artillery, of a daughter. 


MAKIUAl.1 s 

S e/it.lti \t C.miunore, ( harles D ('. o'llnen, 
Kq., of II. M. lip'll regt., to l miiia Fliralieth, 
sctond daughter of (he Kite ( olonel E. \\. ''now, 

0,t " \t Madras, Ncl on D.irtnell, Esq .assist, 
surg , 11 M. 41st ityr , to t arolmc, ‘fi oml d.uigli 
terot the Ui\. \\ . ( bestir, chaplain. 

PI. \t Madras, Edw ud ( liamiir. Esq , of the 
Bombay uv il strut e. to l'r nut's, eldest daughter 
ol the late Robert Spwt.ll, Esq , of U.ik E <1 
Lodge, Uuiks. 


til \ i II*. 

O <t E \t Bi rhanipore, !■ Usign P. B Roper, 
of the Pension Establishment. 

«». \t Biliary, M.i)ot Kubanl shawe, of the 1st 
regt. Light Cavalry. 

in At Masulipalam, ( apt. John Keith, ot II. M 
fil’d regt., Hgi-dt'i. 

l'K \t M a iulip.it am, I h irlotte, wife ol Mr. 
Long, apothwaiv, aged 2‘> 

17. At L 117 , Mih. hm krnnedv, relict of the 
late Major Johnson Kennedy, ot the Madras Eu- 
ropean regt., aged 74. 

23. \t ’seuimlerabad, Mrs J-yre, witeof As'isf 
Surg. E. W. Kyu\ Aot li iegt. N I. 

20. \t Potuln berry , Fanny, ludv of John Bci- 
chon de Fontam, Es(| , registrar ot the '1 iibun.d 
de Ire. Instance of I'midnhi rry, ageti . 1 * 1 . 

2.V At tuddalore. Captain (jeorge Milboin, ol 
tlie Pth regt. Native Infantry. 


ttombiuj. 

G O V E II N M F. N T O R D K US 

SKCl'KiriFS l ROM Ol I It ~HS. 

Bombay Castle , Sept. 11, I h 18. — M ill' 
reference to the G.O dated tin* -Oili May 
1825 (ai tide 188, sic. M of ilie Supple - 
ment to tlio Military Cod*) the IHglit 
Hon. the Governor in Council is pleased 
to direct, that a period of three months, 
f»om the date of appointment, be allowed 
to officer* from whom securities mav he 
required, and that in any CR'd in wluili 
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the bond may not hive been 

lodget^pWr the military accountant at 
the expiration of that period, the Gover- 
nor in Council will consider the expe- 
diency of removing the otlicer concerned 
fioiu Ins uppointniuit. 


QUARTERMASTER Or KMilNEhUS. 

Bombay Castle, Sept. 2b*, 1888. — In 
obedience to capers which have been re- 
ceived from the lion. Court of 1) rectors, 
and with reference to panigraph 2d. of the 
G.O. under date the 28th Sept. 1880, 
article 122, sec. 27, page 181, of the se- 
cond supplement to the Bombay Military 
Code, the appointment of quarter-master 
of the corps of engineers of this presi- 
dency, is abolished. The duliCi luiberto 
discharged by that officer, me to he per- 
fonued by the adjutant of the coips. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENT. 

Te> > 1 tin ini 1), ‘jmi fin < nt—Iterenue. 
at. 17. Mr. F. IE Buber to U assistant to col- 
let tor ot Rutnngercc 


MI LIT \ HY APPOINTMWXSt 

piioMonoNs. 

lUinihiu I'l'tti, flit. 1 , lit 1 k- ('apt. T. R. Gor- 
don, jAili ,N I , at les .mu nquist, puniittcdto 
retire Irom si r\ ii ( on lull p.iy ol bis rank. 

(ht. in J'th\ I Emit II. Mipli(t)*nn to bo 

npt , ami I m 1 \\ I'olliU UvuU lt» KUC. 

to (iiirilon ri inul . dal* ot i UDoth 
Ens \. \\ el*t. ad to r .nk f ? Wk 
and to In posted to .’.d N.I . Cahill , 

lu< 1- M Milne to i.ink^firom 
und to bi posti d to 2 llli N.E, t, 1 i|llltt|ml#'. 

d,t in - \siisi j) rhwjjiifett Aiuc^d at 

disposal ol .IM mg Mipermti mlent of Ifwiaii lUfy 
lor duty mlbat brain li of smite. 

( idet ol Infantry II. W. I'rmott admitted to 
serutc, and prom, lo ensign ^ 

O. f. 22 - - I I* ut F. Duiatk. 21th N I., to be 
line -xdj al Hapoolie, l)e IMloMe who resign* 
appointment. 

>\th S.l. I. lent. II. N. lEunsay to Ik* adj., v. 
Dur.uk 


[•ns. I\ Postaiw, 1st Gr. N.I., to be assistnntto 
coitiiiiissaiiat ollbcr in tlurgeof milititry b.tza*r 
al INamab, \. Lieut. Ramsay. 

r),t. r>.— l.icut ( ‘s. Mant, fith N.I, to be 
at ting barrackmaster at Bombay. 


Ft; mot (.n*. 

T» Fuu>ii - Ot t 1'. I imt. r. Dirdwood, 3d 
N.I, *or lit all tl. — 1*»- ( apt. .1. Saundrm, r.tll 
N I, for bialtb-Ins It I . Jonc. 2Uh N.I., 
for health — 24. fapt. t. Johnson, M N.I., for 
health. 

I n t a lie uf (““il Hope.— <b (• 24 
( arsi MMjfepirMirgioii at Poonnh, 
(ev(titil.ittjM^Fnro|ii ).— ( apt. It. 
nay in. *>. prof uriny, for twolvc 
fie ill b. 

MAIUNE 1)LP \ KTMLN I’. 

at I", t linmi. Older ( <» ;an to lie lonlroltar of 
tin di (k-yaid, lx,at in.ster, und aguit for trap»- 

Eieut bit t*l(vk to lie assistant to kupcrlriten- 
dent of Indian Navy. 

I irut Peter* to bo fir*t-a*iiitant c^mtt oiler of 
the doik yaid«. 




Register. — Ceylon.— Penang. [April, 


(let. 30. -‘Commander Harris toJmUM master 
attendant! until further orders? nM* date of 
Commander McDonald's decease. ^ 


SHIPPING. 

*f " An tvale. 

Oit. 11. H.C. sloop of war Amlin st, Well*, 
from Bushire, Bassadorc, ami Muscat — 12. Sir 
Edward Paget, Tucker, from London.— 16. Fi an- 
cut, Heath, from Liverpool ; and Emil of Eldon, 
Theaker, from London.— 17. Grace, Davies, from 
Liverpool.— Id. Coma la, MiUk, from Greenock. 
—21. Cloti mmt, Brown, frorr^Bvcrpool.— 22. Wil- 
liam, Hutchinson, from Liverpool.— 24. Henry 
Clay (American), Spalding, from Liverpool, .Ma- 
deira, &c. — 2'i. Crm, Klmgstedt, from Stock- 
holm and Portsmouth. — Nov. 3. Royal (,e<ngr, 
Wilson, and Eliza, Pollens, both fiom London. 
— 4. Par I, field, McAulay, from Liverpool; and 
Mulgntve, Couison, from London. — 5. Amu, 
Tonge, from Liverpool. 

Departure. 

Nov. 7. Bounty Hall, Jackson, for Liverpool. 


T, eight to London (Nov. 6)— £?. 10s. per ton, 
nominal. 

— «* 
BIRTHS ANI) MARRIAGE. 

BIRTHS. 

■Aug. 20. At Cal iba, the lady of Assist. Surg. T, 
II. Graham, of a son. 

Oct. 4, At Poonali, the lady of Charles Ducat, 
Esq., nt^m, of a son. 

8. AtBOrpdMy, the lady of Thomas Crawford, 

Esq., of a4tm. 

f). Atfltunhur, the lady of Lieut, and Adj. Mc- 
Dowell, II. It. Nizam's Infantry, of a son. 

10. At Broach, Mis. Martin, of a son. 

10. At Danoolee, tin* lady of Lieut. C. Hunter, 
16th N.I., of a son. 

21. At Poonali. the lady of Lieut. Mathew- De 
Vitre,Jfoq. J .<fflfou. 

24. ^ RQmtawthc ladvof Robert Penhey, 
Esq., of a dadghttfk 

— At jBelgaum, the lady of Lieut. Bulklej. 
3d-assi*t. com, gen.40! a son. 

26. At Taiwan, tno lady of Lieut. Fred. Mavor, 
Cth N.I./flf mo# 

30.' At Arungabad, the lady of It. Riddell, E-q , 
of a daughter. 

Hum 4 At Bombay, the lady of W.il'er Itolrerts, 
Esq., of a son. 


MARKIAGF 

Oct. 13. At Poonali, Henry llebbeit, Esq., H.C. 
civil service, to Marian, youngest daughter of 
Thomas Abbott Green, Esq. 


(Fcidoit. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

Colonial Secretary'* Office, Sept. 24, 1813 — The 
Right Hon. the Governor has been pleased to 
malce the following appointments, which will 
take effect from the 1st proximo :— 

We item Pi 00 nice. 

• William Gisborne, Esq., to be acting govern- 
ment agent at Colombo. 

W. Qjlfikbson, assistant at Colombo. 

C. UpMler, Esq,, ditto at Negombo. 

J. P^awryaart, Esq., ditto at Chilaw. 
C'aptiwLaw, ditto at Ruanwelle. 

J. S. Rodney, Esq., ditto at Korncgalle. 

Capt. Pearson, ditto at Fort King. 

J. Dinwoodie, Esq., ditto at Caltura. 

A. Walker, Esq., ditto at Colombo. 

N 01 them Province. 

P. A. Dyke, Esq., to be government agent at 
Jaffna and collector of customs. 

C. Webster, Esq., assistant at Jaffna. 

J. W. Huskisqon, Es<|., dittoat Mailer. 


R. Atherton, Esq., assistant collector of cus- 
toms at Jaffna. 

T. Lavallierre, Esq., ditto ditto at Cnytz. 

E. Wood, Esq., ditto ditto at Moolletivoe. 
Eastern Province. 

D. A. Bntt Esq., to be government agent at 
T rincomaleeand collector of customs. 

J. Ilone, Esq., assistant at Batticaloa. 

J. I). Browne, Esq., ditto at Trincomalee. 
Southern P, ounce. 

Montagu Wilinot, Fsq., to be government agent 
at Galie and collector of customs. 

E. N. Waring, Esq., assistant at Galie. 

J. Bainet, Esq., ditto at Matura. 

W. II. Whiting, Esq., dittoat Hambantotte. 
Capt. Rogers, dittoat Alipoot. 

W. Moir, Esq., ditto at Ratnapoora. 

Central Prnvinre. 

Gecirge Tumour, Esq., to be government agent 
at Kandy. 

G. R. Mercer, Esq., assistant at Kandy. 

Major Douglas ditto at Radooll.t. 

Capt. Forbes, dittoat Matcle. 

Capt. Macpherson, dittoat Madawalatenne. 
Capt. Kelson, ditto at Nuwera Elba. 


F. J. Templer, Esq , to be aiting collector of 
customs tor port of Colombo, and outports in 
western province. 

To be assistants to Collectors of Customs 
J. N. Mooyaart, Esq., at Chilaw and Putlam; 
C. It. Duller, Esq., at Negombo; J. Dinwoodie, 
Esq., at Caltura 5 and S. P. Focnander, Esq., at 
Pantura. 

Tobe District fudges:— J. G. Forbes, Esq., of 
Colombo for did rut No. 1. ; C. K. Buller, Esq., of 
ditto for district No. 2.; Capt. It. Law, of ditto 
for district No. 3; J. Dinwoodie, Esq,, of ditto 
for district No. 4 , s. P. Foenander, Es<}.. of ditto 
for district No. .A; W. Mon, K-’q., of ditto for 
district No. 6; J. N. Mooyaait, Fsq., of Chilaw 
and Putlam ; J. W. Huskisson, Esq., of Manar; 
J. Price. Esq., of JaHua; W. K. Burleigh, Esq., 
ot W.dligammnj P. F. Toussamt, Esq., of Wad- 
dimor.itdue. II. J. Speldewmde, Ksm, ot Ten- 
moiatclue and Patchelapalle; T. Lav.rlliere, Esq., 
of the Islands; E. Wood, Fsrp, of the Wanny ; 
L J. Krickeiibc-ek, Ksn., of Amhlangodde ; It. 
M. Sneyd, Esq., of Galie; J. Rarnetl, Esq., of 
Matura ; Lieut. Driberg. of Ilambantottc* (act- 
ing); Capt. Rogers, ot Alipot; Capt. Fuehrace, 
of ''even Kories; Capt Pemson, ot Four Kories; 
II. Wright, Esip, of Kandy; Capt. Macpherson, 
of Madawalatenne, Cipt. Forbes of Matrlc; 
Capt. Kelson, of Nuwera Elln; Major Douglas, 
of Badoolla ; H. H. Scott, Esq., of Trtncoma- 
lee; J. Bone, Esq., of Batticaloa. 

P. E. Wodehose, Esq., to lie assistant to colo- 
nial secretary and clerk to legislative and executive 
counc ils. 

E. R. Power, Esq., tube extra-assistant to co- 
lonial secretary. 


SHIFTING. 

An teal at Colombo. 

O, /. 7. Elmtioi , Lyons, from London. 


mum. 

Sept. 8. At Colombo, the lady of Lieut. Atchi- 
son, C It., stafl officer at Kandy, of a son. 


DFATH. 

Oet. 24. At Colombo, of brain fever, Lieut. 
Joseph Vincent, of the 97th regt., son of the Rev. 
Geo. Vincent, of Mianagolden, courtly of Lime- 
rick, and nephew of Lieut. Gen. John Vincent. 


IJntaitff, ,Vr. 

BIRTH, 

July 18. At Penang, the lady of Joseph Ma- 
1100k , Esq., of a daughter. 
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MARRIAGFS. 

June 12. At Padang, Mr. F. Embrechts, of the 
fliui of W. W. Boyle and Co., to Miss Mary Anne 
Townsend. 

Aug. 5. At Penang, Mr. John Bodvk, jun. f to 
Mms Marla Cox. |g|| ' 

Sept. f{. At Penang, Lieut. GePP Briggs, 
Mach is horse artillery, to Miss Gibson, eldest 
daughter of Lieut. Col. J. T. Gibson, 4fith rcgt. 
Man. as N.I. 


DEATH. 

Oct. 14. At Malacca, Mrs. J. W. Baumgarten, 
aged 50 years. 


tiTfjina. 

Arrivals of Company’s Ships. 
(Season 1832*33.) 

Oct. 20. Rose — Nov. 23. Buckinghamshire. 


jwn, Mr. Lloyd Evans Mesham, 
ilabeth, eldest daughter oi G. 


23. At Ct^ 
to Christie 
Scholtz, F.s?. 

30. At Simon’s Town, Thornes Mitchell, Esq., 
m.d., r.v., to Susan, only daughter of Mr. Mul- 
lis, of Simon’s Town. 


DEATHS. 

Nov. 2!>. At Cape Town, Ens. Ralph Darling 
Ross, of H.M. 72d Highlanders, aged 23. 

Dee. 8. At Cape Town, Mrs. H ickettr aged fid. 

11. At Cape Town, N. S. Cameron, Esc]., of the 
Madras civil service^fced 30, second son of Lieul. 
Gen. Win. Neville Wnneron, of the Hon East- 
Irnlia Company’s service. 

Ifi. \t Hondeliosch, Philip York Lindsay, Esq., 
of the Bengal civil set vice, second son of die Lord 
Bishop of Kildare. 

hatch) .At Cape Town, aged 78. Capt. Henry Hen- 
derson, sen , formerly commander of the Nymph, 
and afterwards for several years of the f <n nivalin, 
both vessels connected with the trade between 
England and the Cape. 


DEATHS. 

Nov. 7- At Whampoa, Mr. L. S. Agassiz, fourth 
officer of the II. C S. Bombay. 

18. At Macao, aged 13, Mr. Frederick Ilbery. 
of Canton, second son of James Ilbery, Esq., of 
Lewisham. 


gjUiatt ittbrr. 

APPOINTMENT, 

Sept. 14. Capt. Daniell, 21st Fusilecrs, acting 
governor, v. Capt. Irwin. 


crape of cnooii ?t?opr. 

BIRTHS, 

Nov. 27 . The lady of Maj. C. B. James, of the 
Hon, E.l. Company s service, of a daughter. 

Dec. 22. The lady of R. J. Jones, Esc]., of a 
son. 


MARRIAGES. 

Dec. 3. At Graham’s Town, James Black, Esq., 
to Miss Catherine Pakenliain. 


folcof ratter. 

•• MARRIAGE. 

Feb. 10, 1833. At Port Louis, Iaeut. Henry 
Blunt, 23th regt,, to Louisa Celina Aphanasie, 
second daughter of the late Iaeut. Gen. Baron 
Vandermaison, <hef de division, and member of 
the Legion of Honour. 




*jt. ;l?flnta. ** , v 

MILITARY CHANGES. 

Cattle, James’s Fait, Dee. 23. — Lieut. Col. 
Commandant John Alex. Wright, «nd Major Chat. 
Sampson, transf. fiom invalid lojfctttccl listjJroin 
12th mst., until fmther pleasufFof Hon.jfjourt 
of Directors be known. <*< 1 


P' 

EURt OUGH.ii. • . 

To F.n rape. —Dec. 3. 2d-I.ieut. 'Ff N. /Greene, 
St. Helena arid., for twelvemonths, on ined. cert. 


Dostiscnpt. 


Bombay Papers to the 6th of November 
reached us when going to press. 

They state that accounts of ibe most 
gloomy nature have been received from 
Guzerat. A succession of burning winds 
had destroyed the whole of the Jowaree 
crops of this season ; and the scarcity and 
distress which this visitation lias caused, 
have produced such a tendency to dis- 
organization in the province, that the civil 
authorities have applied to Government to 
strengthen their hands. A failure in the 
year’s revenue to the extent of two-thirds 
of the whole, is dreaded ; and nothing but a 
very abundant produce of grain and wheat, 
which form the second or winter crop, can 
avert a famine. The effects of this intel- 
ligence have been already very sensibly 
felt in the Bombay market, where grain of 
all sorts has risen enormously. 

- * 1 * _____ 

The following is an extract of a letter 


received at Lloyd’s, and signed “ IT. 

Barker.” 

“ lifcsvna, Fel>. ‘22d, 1834. — Captain 

Henry Bwtnchier, If.N., left Bombay 
with Government dispatches and mail on 
the* 5th November last in the Company’s 
cruizer A T uufilus, and was cast away on 
the 5th December on the coast of Nubia, 
After being four day-, in the boats they got 
to Suakin and mossed to Btirby, which 
place they left on the 1.3th l\cemheM&and 
lode COO miles on camels to the NiW^jkot 
to Crusetc (or Goos), and fioin tliw||ji^to 
Alexandria, which place he left on tlie&Dth 
inst. When he left Bombay it was un- 
certain whether the steamer would start the 
1st Febmaiy or 1st March, depending on 
the Governor-general. The mail he left 
at Alexandria (to go via Malta); the 
dispatches be takes with him to Leghorn. 
He would have performed quarantine here 
but was not allowed.” 
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DEBATE AT-THE EAST-INDIA HOUSE. 


t India House, March ] Qth. 

rterly General Court of Pro- 
prietors of East- India Stock was this day 
heklatjjie Company’s House in Leaden- 
hall -street. 

The minutes of thdlfest court having 
been read, 

The Chairman (John Loch, Esq.) ac- 
quainted the court, that the statement of 
the Company’s stock per computation, to 
the 1st of May 1832, for India, and to the 
1st of May 1833, for England, which had 
not been laid before the proprietors, at the 
General Court held in December last, in 
consequence of the necessary documents 
not having then arrived, was now laid be- 
fore the court. ^ 

The Chairman informed the courfPWt 
a list of superannuations, &c., granted 
since the last General Court to Com- 
pany's servants in England, under the 
53Gcq, III. cap. 155., was now laid be- 
fore the eburt, in conformity with the 
by- law,, cap. 0. sec. 10. 

The Chairman stated, that certain 
papers which had been presented to Par- 
liament since the last General Court wtie 
now laid before the proprietors, m con- 
formity \yjih the by-law, cap. I. sec. I. 

r JCf)e Ckt&jnan acquainted the court, 
that the' COlfcspondence between the 
India Board.#nd the Court of Directors, 
ic'hitive to Rfr. Prcndergust’s claim on the 
Lue^otf-Mrikois, together with the m- 
closiffes tlieiem rcfeired to, werq now’ 
laid before the piopnetors. 

The Chairman informed the court, that 
copies of the ooi respondents between the 
India Board and the Court of Dircetois 
relative to the late proceedings m the 
Couit of King’s Bench, on the sublet of 
n man damn i , which had been applied tor, 
to compel the Couit of Duectors to send 
out certain despatches to India, were now 
laid before the proprietors. 

EQUALIZATION OF THE SUGAR DUTIES. 

The Chairman said, he had to acquaint 
the court, that, in consequence of the re- 
solution ot the General Court of the 18th 
of December last, a letter had been ad- 
dr^eed by the Chairs to the Right Hon. 
CJtoljjjfbs Grant, requesting that he would 
preset to the House ot Commons the 
petition which had been agreed to by the 
General Court, praying “ that the house 
would be pleased to admit the produc- 
tions of British India, and more especially 
the article sugar, to be imported into the 
United Kingdom at the same rate of duty 
as is charged upon similar articles im- 
ported from the Mauritius, and the British 


colonies fn America and the West Indies.” 
The right hon. gentleman had consented 
to take charge of that petition. The cor- 
respondence which had taken place on 
the subject should be read to the court. 

The clerk then read as follows : — 

East-India House, fith Feb. 1834. 

Sir:— We have the honor to forward the accom- 
panying petition to the Honorable the House of 
Commons, which was unanimously agreed to at a 
general Court of Proprietors of East-India stock 
on the 18th December last, praying that parlia- 
ment will be pleased to authorise the importation 
into the United Kingdom of tho productions of 
British India, and morecspecially the article sugar, 
at the same late of duly as is charged upon similar 
articles Imported from the Mauritius and the Bri- 
tish < olonics in America and the West-Indies ; and 
we beg, on the part of the East-India Company, 
to request that you will have the goodness to pre- 
sent their petition to the I louse of Commons, and 
that you will use your endeavours to procure for 
the people of India and for the trade with that 
country, the relief which it is the object of the 
petition to obtain. 

We have the honor to be, &c. 

John Loch, 

II. St. G. Tucker, 

The Bight Hon. Charles Grant, &c. &c. Sic. 

India Board, 7th Feb. ]ai4. 

Gentlemen I have the honor to acknowledge 
the petition whi<h you have entrusted to my care. 
I feel honoured by the inquest to present that pe- 
tition, cordially concmiing m the principle on 
which it proceeds. I shall he happy to lay it be- 
fore the House of Commons. But 1 beg leave at 
the same tune to reseive to myself the right of 
judging how f.u it may, on general considerations, 
and m refeicnceto national interests, be expedient 
to picss tne immediate application of that prin- 
ciple.- I have the honor to he, itc. 

Cm as. Giiant. 

John Loch, F.sq., H. St. Geo. Tuckei, Esq. 

Mr It/all snid, tho tight hon gentle- 
man had informed him that, though he 
had Intlieito been unable to present the 
petition, it was his intention to lay it 
before the house to-monow morning. 

fast-india volunteers. 

The Chairman said, he had to acquaint 
the court, that, in consequence of the de- 
termination of the Couit of Directors to 
disembody the Royal East-India Regi- 
ment ot Volunteers, under the new circum- 
stances in which the Company were 
placed, a eonespondence had taken place 
between the Court ol Directors and Lord 
Melbourne, as Secretaiy ol State for the 
Horne Department, which should now r 
be read 

The clerk then read as follows: — 
East-India House, 10th Jan. 10S4. 

My Lord:— We have the honor to acquaint your 
Lordship that as the East-India Company, under 
the new arrangement of their affairs, will cease to 
possess the commercial funds and establishments 
which have defrayed the expenses and supplied the 
ranks of the regiment of Royal East-India Volun- 
teers, the Couit of Directors have it in contem- 
plation to take measures for disembodying that 
corps. But previously to the adoplion of such i» 
proceeding, the court are desirous of being favour- 
ed with any communication that u«ir Lordship 
may be pleased to make to them upomBiii subject, 
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and which they would be glad to receive at your 
Lordship’s earliest convenience. 

We have, &c. 

John Loch, 

IIy. St. G. Tuckkfi. 

The Fit. Hon.Lord Vise. Melbourne, £rc. A:c. &c. 

Whitehall, 29th Jan, 1834 

Gentlemen I have had the honor of receiving 
your letter of the iCth h stant, acquainting me, 
that as the East-lndia Company, under the new 
arrangement of their affairs, will cease to possess 
the commercial funds and establishments which 
have defrayed the expenses and supplied the ranks 
of the regiment of ltoyal East-Indla Volunteers, 
the Court of Directors have it m contemplation 
to take measures for disembodying that coijis. 
Having made known to his Majesty this determi- 
nation of the Court of Directors, 1 have it m 
command from his Majesty to desire that you will 
assure the commandant, and through him the 
officers, non-tommisiioned officers and privates of 
tho corps, that his Majesty is deeply sensible of 
the /eal and patriotism which have been umiotmly 
displayed by the coins from the first neuod of its 
institution, and it is ills Majesty's ploasine, as a 
mark of his Royal approbation, to allow the offi- 
cers of the corps to retain the rank and honours 
belonging to their respective commission-,. 

I have tiie lionoui to bo, cSic. 

Mkliiournk. 

The Chairman and Deputy-Chan man 
of tiie E.4. Company. 

East- India House, l'th Fel). 183L 

My Lord: — We have lud the honour to receive 
and to lay before the Court of Directors ot the 
East-lndia Company youi LouMiip’s letter ol the* 
‘/Hli ultimo, signifying, m reply to our letter of 
tiie Kith of that month, that you have it m com- 
mand from his Majesty to assure the commandant, 
and through him the* officers, non-commissioned 
officers and privates of the uups of Royal Ea t- 
fmlia Voluntecis that Ins M ijcstv is deeply sersdiie 
ot the /eal and patriotism which have been uni- 
formly displayed by the corps from the lost pencil 
of Hs institution, and that it is lus Majesty’s 
pleasure, as a maikof his Hoy al approbation, to 
allow the officeis of the corps to ictam the lank 
and honours belo- ging to then 1 (’spec live coin- 
missions. Agreeably to the intimation conveyed 
to your Lordship in our letter above-mentioned, 
the court have resolved that tiie r-’gim nt of 
Royal East- India Volunteers be disembodied ; and 
in communicating this resolution, we beg, on 
the part of the com t, to request that youi Lord- 
ship will have the goodness to express to his Ma- 
jesty the court’s respei ttul gratitude for the mode 
m which his Maiesty has been graciously pleased to 
mark his sense of the scrv ice, of the coips. 

We have the honom to be, &c. 

John Lo< m, 

llv, Si. (i. Tl < ICKR. 

Tiie Rt. 1 Ion. I ord V isc. Melbourne, Art . &c . ,Vc. 

At a Court of Dnectors, field on Wednesday, 
the 1 Jth Febiuarv 1834. 

Resolved unanimously, That in consequence of 
the transfer to the Indian teinloiy, under the \ct 
of the ikl and 4th W ilium IV. of the commercial 
funds of the Company which have hitherto cle- 
1 rayed the ex pi roes of the regiment of Royal 
F.ast-ludia Volunteers, and ot the reduc lion of the 
commercial establishments, which will conse- 
quently become incapable of furnishing the re- 
quisite number of efhc lent men, it appears to this 
court that they have no alternative but to discon- 
tinue the services of this valuable and efficient 
corps. 

I hat accordingly, audio conformity with the 
intimation conveyed to his Majesty’s SecreLuy of 
State for the Home Department, the legiment of 
Royal East- India Voluntecis be clr embodied. 

That Lord Melbourne having signified, m Ins 
letter to the Chairman and Deputy -Chanman of 
the 29th ultimo, that he has it m command from 
his Majesty to ass, tie the commandant, and 
through linn the officers, non-commissioned offi- 
cers and privates of the corps, that h s Majesty is 
deeply sensible of the zeal and patriotism which 
have been uniformly displayed by the corps from 
the first period of its institution, and that it is Ins 
Majesty’s pleasure, as a mark of his Royal appro- 
bation, toAUovv the olllrers of the (tups to rt tain 
the rank amfhonours belonging to then respective 
commissions; this court desire to express their. 


gratlflcationamthls gracious testimony of his 
Majesty’s apj*qpation, in communicating which. 
Colonel Astell will have just cause to reflect with 
satisfaction upon the character which the regiment 
has acquired under his command. 

That the court’s thanks be given to Colonel 
Astell, and the other field officers, tlyMttptaiiis 
and the subalterns, for their great attenHM to the 
promotion and disc iplme of the corps, *SI5rcby it 
has attained so high a reputation tor /eal and 
efficiency, and also to the non-commissioned offi- 
ceis and privates, for their general good conduct 
upon all occasions. * 

That the foregoinadjpsolution be communicated 
to the general CourtwRropnetors who concurred 
m its formation, aiul likewise to his Majesty’s Se- 
cretary of State for the Home Department, with 
an expression of the court’s respectful gratitude 
for the mode in which his Majesty has been gra- 
ciously pleased to mark lus sense of the services of 
the corps. 

That with respect to the arms and accoutre- 
ments, the inspector of military stoi cs be desired to 
report as to the applicability of the whole or any 
poi tion lor serv ice in India. 

East-lndia House, loth Fell. 1831. 

Sir : — I have much satisfaction In forwarding to 
you the enclosed copy of a resolution, which was 
passed unanimously by the Court of Directors on 
VVcdtesday last. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 

To Colonel Astell. J. Lonr. 

East-lndia House, 2f»lhFeb. 1834. 

Sir:— 1 have hut the honour to receive your 
lettei of tho 15th instant, conveying to me (he 
resolution which the Honourable the Court of 
Directin', have been plo'secl to pass Yin the intend- 
ed measure ot d semliody ing the regiment of Royal 
East-lndia Volunteers. The terms m. which the 
court have seen fit to record the sentiments which 
they entertain towards the regiment I have the 
honour to command are very grateful to my feel- 
mgs, and 1 am persuaded that they will he most 
sensibly appreciated by every member of the corps 
when I sli ill have the satisfaction of making 
known to them the resolution of tluplloiiourabie 
Court, which also announces the muflo in which 
the King his been graciously pleased to mark Ins 
sense ol the serv let's of the regiment. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 

W. Astkll, Colonel. 

John Lodi, Esq. 

AL a Court of Directors, held on Wednesday 

the 2!!th Feh. 1834. 

Resolved,— That the regiment of Royal East- 
lndia Volunteers be disembodied on t lie 25th 
March, and that Colonel Astell be requested to 
take the necessary steps tor carrying this resolution 
into effect. 

Mr. Weeding said, ho was ooit.iin that 
the proprietors would unanimously con- 
cur with the sentiments expressed by the 
Court of Directors in their general reso- 
lution which had just been lead, and in 
which they so justly eulogized the con- 
duct of the ollicers and men composing 
the East-lndia coips ot Volunteers, from 
their first formation. Knowing that it 
was intended to disembody the corps, he 
had written, before he came into couit, 
the proposition which lie meant to sub- 
mit to the proprietors. lie believed ,j^iat 
the court would be found unanimous-, in 
agreeing with him that the East-lndia 
Volunteers had, upon all occasions, per- 
loirned thc r duty in a most c\emp[i^y 
manner. He was desirous that the pro- 
prietors should place their opinion on 
record; and, with that object, lie should 
move . 

That this court cordially corn urs in the sen- 
timents cxpievwd by (he Court ol Direct ms in ^ 
their resolution ot l lie 121 h ot l-elnuary. on the ™ 
pioposcd disembodying of the ugnncutof Royal 
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Kast-India Volunteer*, and fulk^dktkipates In 
thte ratification produced by thjlpnounceinent 
of his Majesty’s gracious permission for the officers 
of the corps to retain the rank and honours be- 
longing to their respective commissions. 

M r Ji Goldsmith seconded the motion. 

Sii id, that the high sense 
he entimiined of the conduct of the gal- 
lant corps, now about to be disembodied, 
impelleihim to make a few observations. 
When 111 looked to the spirit which ac- 
tuated the entire corpfi on eveiy occa- 
sion where the interests and property 
not only of the Company hut of the city 
at large were concerned, lie thought too 
much praise could not he conferred on 
them. He saw that excellent spiiit dis- 
played by every officer in the corps, and 
it was not less conspicuous in the con- 
duct of the men who acted under them. 
(Hear, hear!) He should say nothing 
further* except to express the gratclul 
Sentiments which he felt at the maimer 
in which his Majesty liul been giacimrsly 
pleased to notice and to appicei.itc the 
praiseworthy services of the East- India 
Volimteeis. (Hear, heat ') He tully 
participate^ in the pleasure which the 
gallant commandant and his brother offi- 
cers must feel in the announced gracious 
permission to retain the 1 . 1 : 1 k and ho- 
nours attached to their commissions. 
(Hear, hear!) 

The Chairman ohseived, that it was 
uufie^pssa^ for him to say anything, alter 
the resoluitiQii to which the Comt ot Di- 
rectors had unanimously ugiced. He 
crifclially- Ccfficurml in the pioposition 
then before the comt, and was luppy to 
find that the proprictois weie unanimous 
on this occasion. 

% Mr. Asldl expressed his win in acknow- 
ledgments to the comt foi thus imposing 
upon him the giateful duty ol returning 
thanks on behalf ot himself, Ins brother 
officers, and the men whom they hud so 
long commanded. They had fan ly de- 
' voted .themselves to the sen ice which 
they had been called on to perlmm, and 
he believed they had been honomed with 
the approbation both of the Company and 
of the public. In 18! 3, when the sword 
was sheathed, and the peace of the world 
was supposed to be restored, the regiment 
had been disbanded, hut afterwards, when 
troubles were revived, bis Majesty’s mi- 
nisters required that a corps of 700 men 
sliqpld be embodied for the protection of 
the metropolis. This bad been done, and 
it tffid fallen to bis lot to lie called on to 
command them. That, lie would say, was 
thiLhappiest day of his life, because tho 
twicers were individuals whom he well 
knew and respected, and the men of whom 
the corps was composed, were men of 
character. They had discharged their 
duty, he was happy to -ny, so as to com- 
mand the respect of their supciiois, and 
the manner in ninth Im Maje-iy had 


been pleased to notice their services inukt 
be highly gratifying to all. The flattering 
testimony which he had on this day re- 
ceived from the court, he should cherish 
to his latest hour. ( Hear, hear!) 

SUTTEES. 

Mr./. Poynder inquired whether uny 
later information had been received from 
India, corroborative of the statement 
which bad already been given through the 
medium ot the public journals, relative to 
suttee atrocities recently committed in 
India? He asked that question because, 
alter this great country had declared itself 
so strongly on this subject— after the 
Governor general abroad bad expressed 
bis determination tq put down such prac- 
tices, — alter they bail been discounte- 
nanced at home by the King’s Govern- 
ment in Council, it was to be deplored 
that they should find their feelings out- 
raged by the continuance of transactions 
of tins description. ThSretoio be asked 
the question. 

The Chairman said, that one case had 
come before them since measures were 
taken fur putting an end to tho system ; 
but the Government alnoad had come to 
a distinct determination to prevent any 
similar oeeuirence. Positive oidcrs had 
been scut out to cany the instructions ol 
the Government at home fully into oflect. 

MANDAMUS. 

Mr. Fielder wished to know whether 
the whole of the papers relative to the 
mandamus, which had been laid buloic the 
court, would be punted, and placed in the 
hands of the proprietors ? 

The Chairman . — They will. 

Mr. Fielder —Will they he ready before 
the next General Court? 

The Chairman. — Certainly. 

Mr. Fielder. —Would now give notice 
ot a motion, for the next general court, 
relative to those papers. He did not 
moan to impugn what his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment had done On this subject ; but 
still be felt that it w'as a duly incumbent 
on the Court of Proprietors to give their 
humble opinion on a question of so much 
importance, and he w ould aflbid them an 
opportunity of doing so. The lion, pro- 
prietor then handed in the following no- 
tice of motion : — 

That it Is the opinion of this court that the 
F.ast-Imlia Company ought not, cither directly or 
indirectly, to interfere with the claim* on the 
government of Oude made by the late Mr. Pren- 
dergast, as the agent of the representative* of 
Monhur Doss and Seetul Bahoo, natives of Cal- 
cutta, asserting themselves to lie creditor* of the 
late Nabob Asoph-ud-Dowlah, who died in the 
year 1707 ; but that such claims, being disputed 
and of forty years standing, be entirely and wholly 
left for adjustment to the parties themselves. 

Mft. HUTCHINSON’S CASE. 

Mr Van/ Hutehinsnn dcs.irc4&thut the 
motion of which he had given notice to 
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the Court of Directors, should bo read; 
which was done as follows ; — 

That there be laid before the Court of Pro- 
prietoru of East-Indta stock copies of all docu- 
ments and evidence relied on by the Court of 
Directors in support of the statement made by 
the Committee or Correspondence, dated the 11th. 
of April 1832 in the Travancore case, that “ the 
frequent non-fulfilment by the Rajah of T ravan- 
core to supply the Company with the products of 
Travancore, must have been considerably aggia- 
vated by the obstacles thrown in the way of their 
trade by the private dealings with the rajah, in 
which Mr. John Hutchinson was simultaneously 
engaged;” and in support of the statement con- 
tained In the court’s letter to the Right Honour- 
able Charles Grant, dated the 28th February 1333, 
that on the 13th March 1800, Mr. John Hutchin- 
son’s estate received back four lacs and 20,000 
rupees, being the principal with a real interest of 
more than !(* per cent, per annum, upon two lacs 
and a-half of rupees, the only cash with which 
Mr. Hutchinson ever parted. 

That there be laid before the Court of Pro- 

K rietors the amount of the commission paid to 
ir. Parry, as commercial resident at Anjengo, 
from 17.08 to 1803; and the amount of salary, 
allowance for servants, and emoluments and pay 
received by General Macaulay, then Colonel John 
Macaulay, while political resident at Travancore 
and chief of Cochin, from the date of his appoint- 
ment to those offices to bis quitting India. 

That there be laid before the Court of Pio- 
prletors specific statements of any alleged charges 
of breaches of covenant or default in the ob- 
servance of the clauses, <ondiuons, and agree- 
ments entered into between the Kast-Imlia Com- 
pany and Mr. John Hutchinson, late commercial 
resident at Amerigo, political resident at Travan- 
core and chief of Corbin, and the evidence upon 
which the Court of Directors rely that such 
alleged charges are founded. 

And that there be laid before the Count of Pro- 
prietors a copy of the Ajijengo account, from 
April 17.04 to May 1705; a copy of the certificate 
or receipt from the Hajah of Travancoreor his 
minister for the sum of 4<KUKX) rupees, mentioned 
in the Anjengo account of l/Oti; also, copy of the 
letters from tne rajah, his ministei, and Mr. John 
Hutchinson accompanying the same, and llie mi- 
nute of the Bombay consultation thereon ; the 
Anjengo accouni of 1787, and Mr. John Hutchin- 
son's account with the Bombay government for 
the same year 1 also, all letters appearing on the 
Bombay records from the Honourable Governor 
Duncan to Mr. John Hutchinson, from the 1st 
beptember 17% to the 1 1th October 1797 > and also 
from Governor Duncan to the Governor- General 
relatjveto the appointment of Mr. John Hutchin- 
son to Travancore, and the future management of 
that country during the same period, and such 
minutes ana consultations as appear on the Ma- 
dras and Bombay records, from the 9th of Ja- 
nuary to the end of June in 1783 inclusive, 
which relate to the communications made by him 
to those governments or his situation 111 the Tra- 
vancore country. 

Mr. Bury Hutchinson then proceeded 
to say, that he believed he had had, on 
the 10th and 19th of June last, the honour 
of addressing the court on the same sub- 
ject which he was again about to biing 
under their notice; almost ever since 
which time, he had been unfortunately 
confined by severe indisposition. He 
could not forget the kindness with which 
he had been heard on the latter occasion, 
and he was grateful for it, though he 
feared his feeble attempts would be vain 
to extricate his deceased uncle from that 
load of calumny— calumny so foul that 
nature itself was distorted to give effect to 
the falsehoods of Mr. Macaulay, and the 
assertion/^ of the Honourable Couyt ot 
Directory? and in order to support their 
Asiat. Jbwm.N.S. Vot.13.No. 5^. 


unfoundeiyfcapge of Jiie trading $0 the,, 
injury of tne Company, the Company's 
ships had been made to enter the ports of 
Travancore during tbe monsoon, when it 
was quite impossible for them tojjo 60 ; 
and the trade-winds were mad«||rccase, 
and the Company’s ships to en&r the 
port of Anjengo to fetch pepper in thff 
month of J uly. On the occasioiypvhen he 
before addressed the court, he yielded to 
their wishes, on* an understanding that 
the directors would grant those jiapprs 
which appeared to him to be necessary to 
clear up and elucidate all that bad been 
set forward as matter of charge. The 
court had granted him papers to a cer- 
tain extent ; but latterly they had thought 
proper to refuse the production of docu- 
ments which lie deemed essential to the 
support of his statement, and in vindi- 
cation of the chaigos made by the dircc- 
toryigainst his uncle. lie had received 
a letter in which the Court of Directors 
positively stated that they would not sup- 
ply any farther papeis. The consequence* 
was, that he now came forward to pray 
that those documents should be laid 
before the Court ot Proprietors. He 
sought by tins proceeding to rescue the 
diameter of bis late uncle, Mr- John 
Hutchinson, from the obloquy that bad 
unjustly been cast upon it. His uncle, 
as a servant of the Company, had, he 
contended, faithfully served them uncom- 
mercial resident of Anjengo, political re- 
sident of Travancore, and chief of Cochin, 
Let it, bow over, be remembered, that Mr. 
Parry received £5,000 per annum as com- 
ma cial resident of Anjengo, and General 
Macaulay (then Colonel Colin Macaulay) 
received £19,000 per annum as political 
resident at Travancore, and chief of Co- 
cjiin; but bis (Mr. II. ’s) uncle had re- 
ceived, ns the only consideration of his 
services, the privilege of entering into cer- 
tain pepper contracts. He did so, as he 
had an undoubted right to do. General 
Macaulay had assumed, w ithout any just 
foundation, that bis uncle iri some of these 
transactions bad acted improperly ; and 
the Honourable Court of Directors had 
thought proper, with no better evidence 
than the testimony of General Macaulay, 
to libel bis uncle’s character, and to bold 
him up as a man who had acted immoral- 
ly, by contracting with the rajah for pep- 
per. The couit had represented, in a letter 
to Mr. C. Giant, of the 28th of Febrftarv 
1833, “ that on the J 3th of March 1800, 
Mr. J. Hutchinson’s estate received back 
four lacs and 20,000 rupees, being the 
principal with a leal interest of more 
sixteen per cent, per annum upon two 
lacs and a half of rupees, the only cash with 
which Mr. J. Hutchinson ever parted 
That was not the fact. It was in 1795 
that a settlement of accounts took place 
between the rajah and his uncle ; the ba- 
> (2 N) 
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lance was stated to be 4,39,9^ rupees, 
for the payment of which the, .rajah pave 
his bond, and an order on tRe Bombay 
Government to pay Mr. John Hutchin- 
son from £he money they owed him for 
pepper, with which that prince had sup- 
plied the Company by the treaty between 
the Company and the rnjah. The Com- 
pany’s peeper ought to hnve been paid 
for before it was delivered, and the Com- 
pany became subject to heavy penalties 
for not doing so. Mr. John Hutchinson 
made advances in 1790 (after the settle- 
ment of the account of 1795), and in dis- 
charge of which a sum of 4,20 000 rupees 
was paid by the Bombay Government, 
and not in discharge, as stated by Mr. 
Macaulay and the Honourable Diicctors, 
of the account of 1800. It will appear, 
then, from the account, that Mr. John 
Hutchinson made advances, perfectly dis- 
tinct from these transactions, of two and 
a-half lacs ot rupees to the rajah, on two 
contracts for pepper never fulfilled. The 
jttjah employed Mr. John Hutchinson's 
money in fieightmg the Company’s ships, 
and actually freighted three ships with 
pepper purchased with his uncle’s money. 
He had no evidence to show why it was in- 
convenient lor the Company to make the 
usual advance; all that could be said was, 
there was not sufficient money sent down 
from Bombay for the purpose, and conse- 
quently, if Mr. John Hutchinson had not 
advanced his money, the Company’s ships 
would have sailed without cargoes, or the 
rajah would have demanded the penal- 
ties he was entitled to receive from the 
Company, being double the amount of 
cash stipulated to be paid by the Com- 
pany prior to the delivery of the pepper, 
pursuant to the contract or treaty with 
the Indian Government, and his uncle 
stood as a seemity tor the Company, his 
money being made use of by the rajah to 
purchase pepper. The transactions sub- 
sequent to 1795 may, tberelore, fairly be 
assumed to have been beneficial to the 
Company’s trade, and the transactions 
previous cannot be adjudged to have been 
otherwise than fair, for the rajah and his 
ministers settled themselves the account, 
and directed the payment of it to be made 
by the Bombay Government out of the 
money they stood indebted to him for 
pepper delivered, but not paid for, accord- 
ing to their permanent contract of 1793, 
with the rajah : thus it will appear the 
Company gained by having given the pri- 
vilege of contracts in lieu of salary and 
commission, to the extent of that salary 
whicli was paid after his uncle’s decease to 
General Macaulay and Mr. Parry, and the 
Anjengo and Travancore servants, being 
upwards of £’25,000 per annum. There 
was in 1795 an admitted debt of 4,39,000 
rupees due by the rajah of Travancore ; 
that sum of money was the only sum paid 


during his uncle’s lifetime through the 
Bombay Government that appeared upon 
the records, and the whole debt of 1705 
was thereby discharged, with the excep- 
tion of 19,000 rupees, and which will ap- 
pear by the receipt of the rajah or his 
minister, mentioned in the Anjengo ac- 
count of 1796, but which the directors 
refused to produce. He now called on 
the directors to produce that account, 
and also certain other documents to prove 
what had occurred wirh the Indian Go- 
vernment at that period. It appeared 
that the Company had entered into con- 
tracts with the Rajah exactly similar to 
those of Mr. J. Hutchinson, and under 
the same penalties. It appeared further 
that they had made good some ot their 
payments, but not all ; and at that period 
they became liable, in consequence, to 
pay the rajah double the amount of the 
sum not paid. It likewise appeared, 
that during those years his uncle had ad- 
vanced two lacs and 50,000 rupees to the 
rajah on contracts exactly similar to those 
ot the Company. lie did not, however, 
receive that pepper. The Company re- 
ceived the whole of it, and 800 candies 
beyond their contract; and, moreover, 
had not then paid for it, and they thus 
escaped the penalty they had incurred, 
because 4hc rajah had the use of Mr. J. 
Hutchinson’s money, and gave the Com- 
pany’s debt as a security for its repay- 
ment. He had called for documents, the 
Anjengo accounts and others, to shew 
these facts, and to prove that lie was not 
an impostor ; for he would not suffer him- 
self to be held up to that court, or any 
other, as a man capable of falsehood. lie 
did not want, or mean, to claim any in- 
dulgence from that court on account of 
his uncle not receiving salaiy for the 
offices lie held. His relative was a ser- 
vant of the Company ; whatever he w’as 
bound to do he ought to have done ; and 
it lie had acted wrong, he ought not to 
be cncoungcd. But if, on the other 
hand, he Imd conducted himself with in- 
tegrity; if the Government of India lu^d 
approved of his conduct throughout; and 
if, after upwards of forty years, nothing 
improper could be proved against him ; 
then, lie contended, that he was entitled 
to have the favourable consideration of 
th s court, and a stiici investigation, for 
the purpose of refuting the slanders that 
had been propagated against his uncle’s 
diameter. lie therefore regretted that 
any reluctance should have been evinced 
by the Court of Directors to produce the 
papers which he had called for, and which 
related to the whole of his uncle’s trans- 
actions. Let the court recollect the situa- 
tion in which his uncle stood, the exten- 
sive correspondence he carried on, and 
the various additional duties ..he per- 
formed during the two Mysore wars. 
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these he received not one farthing, 
Shot was he permitted to receive the 
Scfit ot the contracts the Company had 
allowed \nm to enter \nto. IWsvmcWs 
conduct, he would mamtam, would bear 
the most rigid scrutiny. He bad received 
the approbation oC the Government of 
Bombay, and of the British admiral, Sir 
Edward Hughes, who attributed the cap- 
ture of the French squadron, and the 
safety of the British fleet, to his exertions 
and foresight. During his life, Ins integ- 
rity had never been suspected ; the rajah 
and the Bombay Government, to whom 
his transactions were familiar, made no 
complaint of him. Ilis character stood 
deservedly high ; and the first time that 
character was attacked was by General 
and Mr. Macaulay, whose misrepresenta- 
tion was re-echoed by a member ol that 
court. A false statement was again made, 
although a most favourable report o( the 
whole case had been agreed to by a select 
committee ot the House of Commons, 
chosen by the Board of Control, alter an 
inquiry of twenty-two days’ continuance. 
He wished most decidedly that every 
thing should be investigated, and that the 
case should he most rigidly inquiied into. 
He was anxious for examination, because 
lie knew that justice and truth were on 
his side. An lion, proprietor hud former- 
ly said, “ he did not much mmd the re- 
poit from a committee of the House of 
Commons, knowing how such things were 
managed.” Perhaps that gentleman might 
suppose that he had endeavoured to pro- 
cure a picked committee. But the fact 
was wholly the other way. The commit- 
tee which had reported so favourably was 
not appointed by any influence ot Ins; it 
emanated Irom the Board ot Control it- 


self. The gentleman who presides now 
over the board deputed Sir James Muc- 
donald to name the committee, and he 
received a communication from him on 
this subject, in which he said, “ you had 
better take cure and retain this paper, 
with the names of the committee in my 
hand-writing,” which paper 1 now hold in 
my hand. lie did not know whether any 
ot the proprietors were acquainted with 
the hand-writing of Sir J. Macdonald, but 
lrom linn he had received that document. 


That committee had reported that “the 
Court ot Directors had acted unjustly and 
oppressively towards him (Mr. B, Hut- 
chinson), in interfering to prevent the pay- 
ment of a just debt a debt, the foundation 
ot which was sifted to the bottom ; yes, the 
Company’s counsel, three or four ot them, 
sifted it to the bottom. They endeavour- 
ed to impugn the debt — they stiove to 


a just deltf£"due from a native prince to a 
British ftflapet. in preventing the pay- 
meat of tbf said debt at a tune vibew 
Ta;,ab was ab\c and vriWu\£ to tMiarce 
it, by instructing tbe resident to discoun. 
tenance the debt, after having ptet ended 
they had caused their interdict to he re- 
moved, and now refusing to sanction the 
claim, in such away as amoun«|it!b an ef- 
fective inteiterenee with the rajah in his 
(Mr. Hutchinson’s) behalf, after having 
unjustly interfered in the fiist instance 
to prevent the payment of the debt, and 
thereby and by virtue of their treaty 
of 1805 with the rajah, rendered their 
sanction and assistance the only means of 
obtaining its payment, and treating his 
just claim as a stale demand, and re- 
proaching him und his predecessors with 
that delay which their own unjustifiable 
conduct had alone produced.” Tbe trea- 
ty obtained from the rajah in 1805, by 
General Macuulay, which placed the ra- 
jah under the control of the Company’s 
resident, was very different from tilt! 
then existing treaty, by which his (Mr. 
Hutchinson’s) interests were deeply af- 
fected, was, he believed, procured under 
circumstances of a very equivocal charac- 
ter. The rajah asserted that it had been 
obtained by force and violence. The 
committee had strongly censured the 
Court of Directors tor treating his just 
claims as an unjust demand— for endea- 
vouring to throw over his claim, because 
it was of long standing, as a stale and un- 
founded demand, and for having accused 
him ami his predecessor as the occasion 
of the evils of ih.it delay, which their own 
unjustifiable conduct had alone produced. 
That was the dqti-ion of the committee, or 
the verdict ot the jury that tried the case. 
General Macaulay had asserted very ex- 
traoidmaiy tilings ; but men would some- 
times 6ay\vhat they liked whether they 
could piove their assertions or not. 'Ibis, 
however, was not all : Geneial Macaulay 
published a pamphlet wdiile the verdict 
whs pending; and, before the committee 
or jury had decided on the question, he 
privately circulated that pamphlet among 
them ; und though it was written to his 
(?. r. HA ) f lejudice, had never been sent 
to him. When his bill was brought into 
the House of Commons, accoidmg to the 
recommendation ot the select committee, 
the directors, to their disgrace be it spo- 
ken, and in breach of their solemn agree- 
ment with their deceased servant, wrote 
that special pleading unconstitutional let- 
ter, he meant the letter to Mr. C. Grant, 
dated the 28th of February 1833 (which 
Mr. Macaulay stated was a private letter). 


shew that it was not a just debt — but It appeared, that Mr. Macaulay took up 

they failed ; and the committee found, the representation contained in that letter, 

and reported, “that the East- India Com- and concluded from it that the debt due 

pany hoifacted unjustly and oppressively, by the rajah was all paid, together with 

in interfering to prevent the payment of^ upwards of sixteen per cent, interest, in 
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1800 ; that the claim was completely sa- 
tisfied ; that the debt was fiffiioiifl; or, if 
hot fictitious, that it was improperly con- 
tracted, and that ships belonging to the 
Company had entered the port of Travan- 
core, and were waiting for pepper, at the 
time when Mr. J. Hutchinson possessed 
himself oLa considerable quantity of that 
articlc^W# Mr. Macaulay stated was 
contrary to his duty to the Xompany. 
This was said to have occurnfd in the 
month ot July. Now, it was impossible 
that ships could, in that month, lie otf the 
Malabar coast to receive cargoes, on ac- 
count of the monsoon, which commenced 
in April and continued till October. The 
Board of Control opposed Mr. II.’s coun- 
sel being heard to controvert these false as- 
sertions and other points equally delusive, 
or to have the truth of Mr. Macaulay’s 
statement investigated by another com- 
mittee. The bill was at once negatived 
by a majority, and the matter was ma- 
naged in such an unfair way, that it was 
impossible to controvert the untrue state- 
ments which had been put forth and ut- 
tered by Mr. Macaulay, the Company’s 
advocate. Now, it was not a little re- 
markable, that the only two persons on 
the select committee, who would support 
the proceedings of the East- India Com- 
pany at all, were an East-India director 
and a proprietor ot East-India stock ; 
while there were seven or eight who re- 
commended and signed the draft of that 
report, which was afterwards treated by 
the Com t of Directors in this house with 
*o much indiffeience. He thought that, 
for the sake ot their own characters, they 
might have endeavoured to throw out this 
bdl in a more fair and manly way. Why 
not suffer it to go to a committee of the 
Whole House, where counsel might have 
been heaid, and where a proper inves- 
tigation of the facts as to whether the 
statement of the payment of the whole 
debt, with sixteen per cent, interest, was 
true or not, could have been enttred into? 
Why was such a letter written to Mr. 
Grant in the hope that his Majesty’s mi- 
nisters would ciush the bill at the outset, 
and thus stifle inquiry? In proceeding 
thus, did they not shew the Boaidol Con- 
trol how to act in an unconstitutional 
manner? Mr. Handle Jackson had com- 
plained of the treatment which the Com t 
of Directors had received on a recent oc- 
casion from the Boaid of Control ; and he 
had accused that body with having acted 
in an unconstitutional manner. The re- 
monstrance of the Court of Directois, 
pending a parliamentary transaction, had, 
it appeared, been treated in the same way 
as Ills (Mr. H.’s) bill had been treated — • 
it was just kicked out in the same unrea- 
sonable n aimer. He was sorrv that the 
Cpurt of Proprietors had received such 
treatment, but it was piecicely the same as 


he had suffered himself. He asserted that 
the allegations which had been made to 
prejudice him were totally void of truth. 
If they had known it to be otherwise, tie 
was sure the Court of Directors never 
would have written such a letter as they 
had done to Mr. Grant; the object of 
which evidently was to stifle inquiry. 
They evidently knew their proceedings 
were wrong, and their assertions untrue ; 
they would therefore not grant him the 
papers which he had called tor, and which 
were essentia) to a just view of his case. 
They had calumniated him and his de- 
ceased uncle ; and Mr. Macaulay had 
taken the same course. That was not all. 
When some mouths since he entered that 
court, he came on purpose to hear what 
was going on, and to support the Court of 
Dilectors in procuring a renewal of the 
charter on the most favourable terms, as 
an upright and independent man. Not- 
withstanding what had been dofie with 
respect to his claim, he would have used 
his best efforts to assist the Court of Di- 
rectors, because lie never allowed excited 
feelings to interfere with the performance 
of what he conceived to be his duty. But, 
to return to the subject, w ben he entered 
the court, a learned gentleman, one of 
their legal authorities, observed him com- 
ing in, and immediately proceeded to at- 
tack his uncle ; which, in his opinion, was 
very unfair. He did not wish to say more 
on this subject ; but certainly it appeared 
to him that there could not possibly be any 
fair reason or ground for withholding those 
papers from the Court of Proprietors. He 
did not want them to be printed on ac- 
count of the expense ; but the cost of 
copying out a few documents certainly 
could not be very great His uncle, for 
fifteen years ser\ ice, during w Inch his con- 
duct had met with the highest approbation 
in various quarters, bad not received one 
penny. He had no sal.uy, but an allow- 
ance of *.250 per annum for servants at 
the factory, and he had been robbed of his 
eonttact, which the Company had given 
him for his services, in hen of salary ; for 
the Court of Directors advised and di- 
rected the rajah not to fulfil the contract 
he had entered into with Mr. John 
Hutchinson. He (Mr Hutchinson) had 
applied to the Court of Directors on the 
subject, and they told him that nothing 
could be recovered except by the sanction 
of the government, and that they never 
would sanction it. Now, he could neither 
get at the rajah nor write to him, except 
through the Company’s political resident, 
and he feared it w ould be a difficult task 
to prevail on the rajah to incur the dis- 
pleasure of the Company. But that was 
another point — the object ot bis morion 
here was not to take money out of the 
Company’s pockets, though he might 
i want it— though he might have a right to 
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it. No ! his object merely was, to vindi- 
cate the character of his deceased uncle. 
The proprietors, he was Sure, would not 
think that the reputation of a public func- 
tionary, who died in their service, was n 
matter that should be disparaged on slight 
grounds, much less, on no grounds at all. 
That servant, though he did not take the 
large pay which General Macaulay had 
done, year after year, had nevertheless 
served the Company faithfully. Certain 
he was, that it would hurt their feelings 
much, if they believed that a servant of 
their’s in India had been falsely accused of 
being guilty of wrong ; and, if convinced of 
the fact being otherwise, lie was firmly 
persuaded, that every facility would bo 
afforded to him by the court, to do that 
injured servant justice, and to remove the 
wholesale calumny which Mr. Secretary 
Macaulay had showered upon Mr. John 
Hutchinson’s character. The lion, pro- 
prietor concluded by moving for the pa- 
pers in the terms already given. 

Capt. Gtnvnti said, he would second the 
motion ; hut he begged leave to premise, 
in doing so, that he was actuated by no 
spirit of partizansliip. This he looked 
upon as a ease of appeal ; and, in all eases 
of that kind, he thought every opportunity 
should he given for fair investigation. 
He did not mean to give any opinion on 
the case, with the intricacies of which he 
was not conversant. Hut it was enough 
for him to know, that the Court of Di- 
rectors had refused the hon. mover certain 
papers (the production of which would 
create no expense), which he wanted for 
the purpose of vindicating the memory of 
his deceased uncle and ot soothing his own 
feelings. In his opinion the Court of Di- 
rectors did not act fairly nor justly in 
refusing papers which related to the mat- 
ters at issue. If there was nothing to 
conceal, why should there be this sort of 
resei vation ? He understood, at a former 
court, that the Directors would grant to 
the lion, mover all the papers which ap- 
peared to bear on the question. But now 
they heard, that papers which he mainly 
relied on, and on which the case rested, 
were withheld. lie had read attentively 
a paper on this subject which had been 
sent to him and he supposed to other pro- 
prietors, and he there saw enough to lead 
him to believe that there was great ground 
of complaint, and he hoped and expected 
that a. full and fair inquiry would he set on 
foot. By the document to which he had 
alluded he found, that a very impartial 
committee of the House of Commons (he 
knew several of them, and they were men 
not to be tampered with) had been ap- 
pointed to consider Mr. Hutchinson’s 
case ; and, after twenty-two days patient 
consideration of the subject, they had re- 
ported that the conduct of the Court of 
Directors had been ” unjust and oppress 


Bive in in terr ing to prevent the payment 
Of a dehflpitly due from a native prince 
to a British subject.” When he wfta 
willing to pay that debt, the Court of Di- 
rectors interfered, and what right had 
they to do so? Mr. J. Hutchinson was 
commercial resident at Anjengo, and his 
principal, if not his only gourcjpDf recom- 
pense and remuneration, aeose f^pm tins 
trade wjjjrii he was allowed to carry on. 
That beWg the case, he thought it was 
most unjust and unwarrantable nof'.to 
allow him to enjoy those benefits arising 
from trade, which all other commercial 
residents were in the habit of profiting by. 
(Hear, hear!) The Court of Directors 
were heic accused by a very independent 
committee of the House of Commons, 
with having pretended to withdraw their 
interference with the rajah, when in fact 
it was not removed. That committee 
charged them positively with having in- 
teifered so as to defeat the just claims of 
the creditor ; with preventing, by the 
treaty entered into with the rajuli in 1805, 
the payment of a debt due by the rajah to 
Mr. Hutchinson ; and with accusing him 
and his predecessor ot having occasioned 
evils which their own unjustifiable con-, 
duct bad produced. That this committee 
could have been influenced by no un- 
worthy views, in agreeing to this report, 
must be quite evident to any one wlm 
heard the names of those who composed 
it. [Here the hon. proprietor read the 
names ] Such was the committee who 
made that report to the House of Com- 
mons. The letter from Lord Teign- 
mouth to the house contained a similar 
opinion. 1 hat noble lord was the Go- 
vernor-general of 1 ndia when the transac- 
tions alluded to took place ; and no one 
could believe that he would act so un- 
warrantably, so wickedly, as to express 
such an opinion if he were not perfectly 
convinced of its justice. But the hill 
founded on the report of this independent 
committee w; s rejected. Unfortunately, 
Indian questions were little attended to in 
the House of Commons (hear, hear!); 
questions connected with that country, 
whether remotely or otherwise, appeared 
to be slighted, to he almost despised. 
{Hear, hear!) The bill was, however, 
thrown out. Mr. Hutchinson was not 
50 fortunate as the parties who were 
chiefly connected with the Nozeed affair. 
It looked ns if Mr. Hutchinson was in 
want of that commanding influence which 
those parties seemed to have possessed. 
Parliament, in his opinion, and in the 
opinion of others, were wrong in the 
Nozeed business, and it was not impos- 
sible that they had been wrong in Mr. 
Hutchinson’s case. They had thrown 
out tilt* claim of the latter— they had re- 
ceived the claim of the former ; but, look- 
ing to the report of thp Committee, it was 
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not clear to him, but that a decision ex- 
actly contrary would have Wfap more in 
accordance with the principles ' of justice. 
Be that, however, as it might, they were, 
in that court, the representatives ot India; 
and they should recollect what they had 
heard during the discussions on the re- 
newal ofgjhe charter. 1’liey were then 
told what a* commanding attitude they 
would%sume, what a proud position they 
would take, what extraordintfljp powers 
tlieyv would possess, when the question 
wiitf settled, to render lull and ample jus- 
tice to every peison who complained. 
( Hear, hear ! from Sir C. Forbes. j Well, 
whether they boasted of such power or 
not, he hoped they never would be found 
wanting in their endeavours to assist the 
oppressed, so far as their situation allowed 
them to interfere. When he spoke thus, 
he did not mean to say that he had come 
to any decided opinion on the intrinsic 
merit of this question. He had seen the 
letter from the Couit of Directors to Mr. 
Grant, and he confessed their statement 
of the account had puzzled him very 
much. Of course, it was most difficult 
to unravel and to understand accounts of 
between forty and fifty years standing, 
and, from the beginning, very intricate ; 
but, if the rajah was willing to pay the 
debt, lie could *ee no just reason for any 
interference to prevent him. He could 
not conceive why an order should he 
given one day and countermanded the 
next. Under all the circumstances, it did 
appear to him that a primd facie case was 
made out which imperatively demanded 
investigation. He was, therefore, soriy 
that the Court of Directors were unwilling 
to grant those papers which the horn 
mover called for as necessary to the vin- 
dication of the character of his deceased 
uncle and the satisfaction of his own mind. 
That gentleman had, however, as much 
right to require from them every facility 
for the investigation of his case, as the 
individual, the mandamus connected with 
whose concerns was then hanging over 
their heads, had to demand it in his case. 
It seemed to him that the sentiment 
which led to this sort of refusal was, 
“ Oh ! my pocket is in danger! hut, it I 
can help it, my pocket shall not be 
touched !” That, however, was a bad 
principle. They ought rather to say, 
“ if there is any information that you 
want, we will give it to you most heartily 
and readily, even though our pockets 
should be touched, provided you can 
make out your case.” He, therefore, 
should say, in this case, “ Coinc forward, 
and appeal to the public— appeal over and 
over again— and, be assured, that, if your 
cause be a sound one, justice will finally 
interfere in your favour.” With these 
feelings, he should second the lion, pro- 
prietor’s motion. 


The Chairman would not trouble the 
couit with many observations on this 
question. His own opinion could be 
stated in a very few sentences, The 
hon. mover had, in the course of his 
speech, used rather strong language, to the 
Court of Directors ; that, perhaps, might 
he excused, when they considered the 
situation in which he stood. He asserted, 
that he had been calumniated by the court; 
thut they had sent forth untruths about 
him ; and he used many other expressions 
of the same description. He regretted 
that the hon. proprietor had done so ; but 
all things considered, perhaps it would be 
better to say nothing more on that sub- 
ject. The hon. proprietor’s first com- 
plaint was, that the Court of Directors 
had not granted all the papers which he 
had demanded, and he seemed to think 
that he had not been treated with due 
courtesy. Now, if the correspondence 
were read, it would he found that the lion, 
proprietor had been treated with perfect 
courtesy, and that every paper which 
actually bore on his case had been supplied. 
The case was originally taken up by the 
Bengal Government thirty years ago, 
when, on the representation of General 
Macaulay, the rajah was prevented from 
making certain payments. Since that 
time, the question lmd been in constant 
agitation. It had been elaborately dis- 
cussed before the Court of Directors, and 
the hon. proprietor, not satisfied with 
their decision, proceeded to a higher tri- 
bunal : he went to a committee of the 
House of Commons. That committee 
had made a report, which the House lmd 
decidedly negatived ; and thus the case 
stood at present. lie did not think that 
the court could or ought to go into the 
case, under these circumstances. If the 
motion were merely for papers to vindi- 
cate the character of the hon. proprietor’s 
uncle, lie should be the last man to refuse 
them : he should say, that if the hon. pro- 
pnetor would be satisfied w ith the papers 
which lie now called for, why by all 
means let them be granted, and let an end 
be put to the matter. Many papers had 
already been granted, and, as the time of 
their officers could not be always occu- 
pied in meeting fresh demands for addi- 
tional documents, it was necessary that 
a limit should be fixed upon. On a for- 
mer occasion, he had pointed out certain 
papers as necessary for his purpose, and 
those papers hail been granted as required. 
The lion, proprietor said, that the Court 
of Directors had calumniated his uncle, 
and he called for the papers on which they 
had formed their judgment; to that lie 
would answer, that they had formed their 
judgment on the papers then before the 
proprietor; and he would confidently 
assert, that there was not a single paper 
of any impoitance which had not been 
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given a right judgment 
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,ivcn a right judgment or not. In one misstatements had defeated hi Ml and 
paper they had stated that the hon. pro- coat him several t“ 1,1-^ 
prietor s uncle had received four lacs of though the hnn „ • K*V. , 

rupees in the month of March 1800 ; it lightly of the subject, to ilidlot 


ought to have been stated in 1796, not in 
1860 ; but the date made no earthly dif- 
ference with respect to the fact. He had 
no wish to withhold the true state of the 
matter: the account was made up to 
March 1800, and it therefore appeared to 
lun/that the money was paid at that time ; 
whereas it was, in point of fact, paid in 
1796. The salary of Mr. Hutchinson 
was certainly small, but it did not follow 
that his other emoluments were not con- 
siderable. The hon. proprietor accused 
the Court of Directors with calling him an 
impostor ; they did not mean so ; on the 
contrary, they had treated him in cveiy 
way as a gentleman. (Hear, hear!) The 
hon. proprietor asserted, that a private 
letter from the Court of Directors had 
influenced and guided the Board of Con- 
trol ; that letter, lie should merely ob- 
serve, came from the Chairs. The hon. 
proprietor had also stated, that a com- 
plaint was made in that court by Mr. 
Handle Jackson of the manner in which 
the Company had been treated by the 
Board of Control, and he had assimilated 
his own treatment to that which the Com- 
pany had experienced. Now, if the hon. 
proprietor had only been treated in the 
same manner as the East-India Company, 
he really conceived that he had no very 
great reason to complain. The hon. gen- 
tleman, who lmd seconded the motion, 
had said that he would give no opinion on 
the case, and yet, strange to say, lie cer- 
tainly spoke with a degree of vehemence 
and decision, as if he was perfectly ac- 
quainted with its merits, and had fully 
made up liis mind on the subject. Now, 
hewas inclined to believe, from the speech 
of the hon. gentleman, that he was not 
very well acquainted with the circum- 
stances. He thought that the best course 
would be, if the lion, mover was satisfied, 
to put an end to the business by granting 
him the papers he now called for. It was 
high time they should have done with the 
business. Under these circumstances, he 
hoped they would come to a conclusion, 
and no longer proceed with a series of 
motions, day after day, for the production 
of new documents. He wished that a 
portion of the correspondence between 
the Court of Directors and the lion, pro- 
prietor, to show that they had conducted 
themselves with perfect fairness, should 
be read. 

Dr. Carpue inquired, whether the hon. 
proprietor would accede to the offer which 
had been marie ? 

Me. Bury Hutchinson , after adverting 


- so, for 

the effert of it was this : tliat in 1796 four 
lac9 and 20,000 rupees were rggeived in 
discharge of an account settled up to the 
yegg795.and 19,000 rupees, the 4*hlance 
of tnat account, was carried over to the 
account between the rajah and Mr. Hut- 
chinson for the following year. The two 
lacs and a-half, mentioned by the Chairs, 
were subsequently advanced by Mr. Hut- 
chinson, and formed part of the new ac- 
count, which was adjusted and balanced 
in 1800 by the ministers and the rajah, 
in conjunction with Mr. Parry, the Com- 
pany’s commercial resident, acting in be- 
iuilt of Mr, Hutchinson’s estate. These 
referees found there remained due4, 89, 000 
rupees to Mr. Hutchinson’s estate, after 
giving credit for all payments that had 
been previously made, including that of 
179G, therefore, if m 1800 four lacs and 
20,000 rupees had been paid, us asserted 
by the Cha : rs, and the sums admitted by 
the lion, proprietor in 1801, 1802, and 
1803, to have been paid, then, indeed, 
the conclusion come to by the Court of 
Directors, in their letter to Mr. Grant, 
would have been correct, and the whole 
debt, together with sixteen per cent, inte- 
rest, would have been paid ; but, as the fact 
was entirely otherwise, and not a single 
rupee was paid in 1800 , the two lacs and 
n-half were not paid back, as asserted by 
the Chaus, and the balance claimed by the 
hon proprietor, and admitted by the ra- 
jah, was, therefore, justly due. However, 
as the Chairman acknowledged that the 
statement in the letter from the Court of 
Dnoctorsto Mr. Grant was incorrect, and 
lie could produce no evidence to support 
the charge that the Court had made 
against Mr. Hutchinson, in their letter to 
Mr Grant, “that his trading with the 
rajah had been prejudicial to the Com- 
pany,” and that the Court of Directors 
had now no charge to prefer against Mr. 
John Hutchinson, he felt himself justified 
in assenting to the w ishes of the Chair, 
and would he satisfied with the produc- 
tion of the papers he had moved for. 

Mr. Marriott said, the hon. proprietor 
would be satisfied it those papers w'ere 
laid on the proprietor’s table, and that, 
perhaps, would answer his purpose. 

The Chairman said, lie believed the hon. 
proprietor w r anted those papers especially 
for himself. The Court of Directors had 
already granted a great many papers to 
the hon. proprietor. 

On the proposition of the Chairman, a 
letter addressed by the Court of Direc- 
tors to Mr. B. Hutchinson, in answer 


to the acknowledged misstatement of the. j to an application made by him for va- 
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nous papers* on the 16th of January, 
was than read. In that letter, the court 
observed, that they had, in a former com- 
munication, stated that they would readily 
grant any papers that could throw a light on 
the commercial proceedings to which Mr. 
Hutclunsoii’s letter referred, from the year 
1792 to Ihe year 1807 ; hut that he then, 
lmwe^er?istyd for an indiscriminate mass 
of dounhe^s covering that extcnsivftftc- 
riod. life $mrt legretted that they amid 
not#cceac to this demand, as some of the 
jMpel s called for were of a piivate nature, 
and it was not customary to produce such 
documents; whilst others, if they existed 
at all, related solely, or in a great degree, 
to the general affairs of the Company, and 
must, therefore, he withheld. 

Mr. B. Hutchinson said, that his 
uncle, as agent to the Company, had 
had in his possession all the papers he 
now called for, and he hoped the court 
would furnish them. IJy \irtue of his 
agreement with the Bombay Government, 
he was to have free libeity to trade with 
the princes and natives ot India, it was 
stipulated, that, if any difficulty should 
arise, the Government should assist him, 
and facilitate the payment of his demands ; 
and, if he were removed, even lor mis- 
conduct, still lie was to have the authoiity 
of the Company for its recovery ; and if 
he should he indebted to the princes or 
natives of India, by the same agreement, 
should lie die, his (Mr. John Hutchin- 
son’s) representatives were bound to pay 
those princes or natives. Now, M r. John 
Hutchinson entered all his trading con- 
cerns in a book ' that book, and all Ins 
other documents, on his death, fell into 
the hands of the succeeding commercial 
resident of the Company, and, conse- 
quently, came into the possession of the 
Government, by whom they were retained. 
The documents which were essential to 
hie case lie foufhl it would he very difficult 
distinctly to specify, and, therefore, he had 
shaped his motion in a more general way. 

The Deputy Chairman (Ilenry St. 
George Tucker, Esq ) was of opinion 
that there was no necessity tor farther ex- 
planation. lie should only state, for him- 
self and his colleagues, that they were 
most anxious to produce eveiy paper that 
would enable the lion, proprietor to make 
out his case. Between thiity and forty 
years had now elapsed since Ihe proceed- 
ings alluded to had taken place ; still, how- 
ever, if the lion, proprietor wished to 
vindicate his uncle’s conduct, or was de- 
sirous of prosecuting some cluim, if he 
would point out any document in that 
house which could answer his purpose, he 
believed that they would he pioduced. 
There was not the slightest disposition 
tp keep back any paper. Let the court, 
however, look at the documents which 
the lion, proprietegahad asked for. The 


first was, the grounds, on which the Court 
of Directors had formerly come to an oph 
nion on fhis question? How, he de- 
manded, could they state on what grounds 
individuals, at a time long passed by, had 
formed their judgment on thi| case ? So 
far as lie knew, all the necessary docu- 
ments had been produced ; hut, if the lion, 
proprietor would clearly specify what 
other documents he wished for, they 
would he most readily delivered to him. 
But it w r as hardly fair to employ the offi- 
cers of that house for the purpose of dis- 
covering something, not particularized or 
defined, which might chance to he ser- 
viceable to the lion, proprietor. lie must 
see, himself, flic impracticability of acting 
in the manner which he proposed ; hut 
he might he assured, that if lie W'ould 
point out, specifically, any document 
which lie conceived to he of importance 
to his case, it would readily he produced. 

Mr. Marriott said, he did not think, 
after the lion, proprietor had taken his 
case befoie a higher tribunal, that they 
could enter upon it in that court. 

Mr. Fielder observed, that there was, 
now no question whatever before the 
court. The House of Commons hud 
decided on the mattei, and it was not lor 
them to impugn that decision. There 
was no question, he repeated, either of 
character or of account, before them ; and 
as it w r as broadly stated, that any parti- 
cular paper which the lion, pioprietor 
would specify should ho produced, he 
hoped that the lion, pioprietor would now 
he satisfied. 

Sir C l'orhes was not at nil surprised 
that his fiiend, Mr. Hutchinson, should 
endeavour to Drome e\cry document 
connected with this important case; not 
only as it affected the interest of himself 
and his family, hut as it related to the 
character ot the late Mr. J. Hutchinson, 
and to the terms of that gentleman’s con- 
tract. The character of Mr. J. Hutchin- 
son, he would venture to say, was that of 
a highly honourable nmn. No individual 
in that court, he was sure, would ven- 
ture to impugn the character of that excel- 
lent person, or to shew that he had ever 
done anything wrong. lie had the plea- 
sure of knowing that woi thy mpn tor many 
years in India; lie had often visited him, 
and he had always been received, as in- 
deed every one was, in the most hospi- 
table manner. lie never heard a syllable 
against his diameter until General Macau- 
lay had thought proper to assail it. The 
Government then interposed to prevent 
the payment of a debt, which had been 
admitted and acknowledged by the former 
lajah, and by his successor : a debt, it 
should be observed, on which instalment! 
to a very considerable amount had been 
paid. lie would venture to say, that any 
man of business, who w ould go oyer theac- 
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counts, would find nothing in them to sub- 
stantiate such a declaration as had been 
made with respect to this case. Wlmt had 
Mr. Hutchinson done ? He entered into 
contracts with the rajah of Travancore tor 
the delivery of certain quantities of pep- 
per ; the breach of the conti act was to be 
followed by certain penalties, which were 
to be paid by the 'party making default. 
Now, by the accounts which had been set- 
tled with the rajah in 1798, it appeared 
that a sum was admitted to be due from 
the rajah to Mr. Hutchinson for defi- 
ciency in weight of pepper. Now it sums 
were to be struck out ot the account on 
one hand, he did not see why the same 
principle should not be applied on the 
other. Why not deal the same measuic 
of justice and fairness to one side as well 
as to the other ? He had no doubt that 
the rajah would not have made any ob- 
jection to the settlement ol the accounts 
it the government of India had not liitcr- 
feied. That mteilerenee placed the re- 
sponsibility on the Company, and they 
were bound to make good the loss m I nch 
it had occasioned, as the interleienec was 
not called lor. lie had olten betoie, in 
that court, and in Ins place in Pai hameiit, 
referred to the lotto of Mr. Astell to one 
of Mr. Hutchinson's family, in which that 
gentleman, in a manner that did credit to 
his feelings, congratulated himself on be- 
ing the oigan ot communicating the opi- 
nion ol the court on his claims— that was, 
that Mr. Hutchinson's liens should be 
peimittcd to follow up then* claims m the 
cotuts at Bombay. That eeilamly was 
going far, but it was not going tar enough ; 
for he would contend, that flic court was 
not only bound to permit Mr. Hutchin- 
son's claim, hut to fonvnid it m every way 
they could, so as to place those parties in 
the same situation m w*ich they were 
when the government ot India first inter- 
fered. It w'as said that the rajah was 
hound to pay theCompany lot their pi otec- 
tion Protection from whom? He had 
no enemy to tear All those w ho had been 
bis avowed enemies bad been put down in 
1800. If lie requiied protection at all, it 
was protection against the Company, loi 
ccitainly the Company bad made him pay 
very deal ly tor the kind ot protection they 
afforded. In the year 1800 they had got 
fiom lnm no less a sum than tin re lacs, 
and at present they extracted liom him a 
sutn nearly equal to one thud ol his icve- 
nue— eight lacs of rupees. Tlioe sums 
were called subsidies ; but no subsidies 
were necessary in the case. The rajah 
could well do without the aid that the 
Company afforded him ; yet tins was 
called protection. The Committee of the 
House of Commons had made a report 
favourable to the claims. 1 lie comse 
usually followed on such occasions was, 
that, a report being made, leave should bo| 
YoL.lt3.No.52. 


given to bring in a bill. In the case of 
the Nozecd, leave was given to bring in a 
bill ; — in the present case it was naturally 
to be expected that- a similar courtesy 
would be extended. That, however, Was 
opposed, and the motion for the bill was 
rejected. He did not impugn the deci- 
sion, lint he did impugn the ex suurte state- 
ment on w'hieh it had He. 

stjCpngly objected to the con- 

tained ifi the speech of T^fion. and 
learned member (Mr. Macaulayfe^the 
Company's law commissioner, who bad 
gone out as the new member of council 
at Bengal, with salaiy and emoluments 
equal to 1 10,900 a-yeai, bemgan addition 
ot so much to the annuity of .£080,000 
a-yeui alicmly fixed upon India. He saw 
the speech as it wax repuiicd in the Mir- 
ror of Parliament , and a more extraoidi- 
naiyoiie lie bad never seen, on which to 
found the i eject ion of such a measure as 
was then before the House. Hut by what 
membeix ol the committee, to which the 
el.iimx had been retimed, was the motion 
opposed ? By no one member, except Sir 
II. Willoughby; and yet, m the absence 
of the claimant's coinin'], and in a house 
cunsiximg ot not many mote that lOmem- 
bois out ol 0.58, a division was had and 
the motion i ejected. Could that he called 
a decision of the House of Commons? 
He felt stiongly on the .subject of these 
chums, because he was well acquainted 
with then incuts. He knew many of the 
cucumstaiiees connected with the ease. 
Thirty yeais ago, when he was the head 
of the house of Follies and Co at Bom- 
bay, lie had been appointed by Mr. John 
Hutchinson, as his attorney, to obtain a 
settlement ot lux <laims. That gave him 
an opportunity of seeing wdiat was the 
state of the accounts between the rajah 
mid Mr. Pairy. Thoie were, at that time, 
or at least m the year It^jLH), four lacs ad- 
mitted to lie due by the rajah, which it 
was agreed should be paid by instalments, 
with interest at twelve pci cent. Why had 
not Mr. Iluteliiiison’s heirs been per- 
mitted to picss their claims in the ordi- 
naiyway? 'J liev had been most cruelly 
treated by the Company. He hoped 
that Mr. Hutchinson vyonld pcttevcie. 
He would advise Imn to watch bis oppor- 
tunity and to tiy the House of Commons 
again and again, and he must at last be 
siieccsslul. At all events, any attempts 
lliaf he in’glit make to obtain justice 
could not lender Ins situation woisolhan 
it was. 

Mr. .Weeding would beg to ask, bud 
the Couifc ot Diieetois toiisidcied thjs 
case ? 

The Chairman said, that tin* Court of 
Di lectors had consult rod the whole of the 
case as between Mr. Hutchinson uritL 
the rajal^of Travancore. The whole of 
that case bad been bSfoie them, and they 

(* Oj 
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understood that his actual residence did 
nut exceed four years and a-hulf. This 
was a material point in the case: lor if the 
tact were so, they would have to put the 
expenditure of ^160,000 as the expendi* 
tore of four and a-half yeais instead of six 
years. In addition to this extravagant 
expenditure on embassies, the Company 
was paying Wrg e sums to Persia as sub- 
si(hos^1r4'^TKyrstood to the amount of 
hall a inH'H^^'lor the aid ot her wretched 
troops. Tlio^e troops would net stand 
by us. They would go over to the lust 
power which might come to relieve them 
from the oppression ot their tyianmc 
rulers. He found that the whole sum, 
exclusive of the subsidies, which had been 
spent in missions to Persia, was little 
sboit ot £ 1,000,000 m the Unity jeais to 
which the return lelencd. What had the 
people ot India to do with this ? It was 
the affair ol England . let the people ol 
England pay lor what concerned them, 
but let not the people ot India he taxed 
for it. As well might they tax the inha- 
bitants ot the West Indies lot the expense 
of our consular and diplomatic missions to 
the states ot South Ameiica. Hut it was 
said that this expense was necessaiy to 
prevent the machinations ot that myste- 
rious powei, which was supposed to have 
designs against the independence ot Pei- 
sia, or through Persia, upon India. Tins 
was a mere chimera, or what was noise, 
a pretext tor urmecessaiy expenditure. 
Persia had nothing to teai fiom Kussia, 
and less was theie any danger to India 
from that power, through Peisia. It Eng- 
land requued to keep up diplomatic rela- 
tions, to which he had no objection. Jet 
England pay tor them ; but let them not 
be charged on the people ot India, who 
had no need of them. At all events, it 
would not he maintained that, e\en sup- 
posing some diplomatic missions to Per- 
sia liccessiry, they weie required on so 
enormously extiavagaut a scale as some of 
those he had lead to the couit. Put this 
expenditure tunned only a part ol a moie 
general one connected with our relations 
with that couit. The return had a note, 
which said, “ I^e above statement does 
not include any stiffs paid to the king ot 
Persia as subsidy undei ccitain treaties, 
nor tin* expense inclined by lus Britannic 
Majesty's ambassadors, which weie repaid 
by lulls on rl:e Pol eignOffee ; but it includes 
the expense ot Sn (I. Ouseley’s mission, 
which loimcd a pat t ot the chat ges against 
his Britannic Map'sty’s government in the 
account compromised with the Company 
by the act 3 George IV., cap. 93.” It 
had been said that the Court ol Dnectors 
were forced into these expenses by Mr. 
(^filling. The directors ot that day were 
mtm* alranl ot a man dawns than those ot 
the piesent. It they had oohJJy and man- 
fully stood luiwaid and said to the Govern- 


ment, that they could not consent to im- 
pose such extravagant payments on the 
Company, they would have had the public 
to stand by and support them. He con- 
tended that the directors of the present 
day w’ere, if possible, still more strongly 
bound by their duty to India, to repress 
all extravagant expenditure, in the admi- 
nistration of the affairs of India. Having 
thus called the attention ot the court to 
the subject ot these missions generally, he 
would state, that it was not his intention 
to press the subject to-day, as he consi- 
dered itot sullicient importance to become 
the subject of a separate discussion in a 
special court. He w'ould now', therefore, 
not offer his motion to the consideration 
of the court. 

The Chairman suit], that, of course, the 
Couit ot Piopnetois would deal with this 
matter as they thougdit proper. He might 
ohseive, however, that the subject wus 
one of much delicacy, and on which great 
difficulty lay in the way ot communicating 
any uilurmation to the piopuetors, be- 
cause much ot the details connected with 
the expenses ot these missions were mat- 
ters winch weie laid only befme the com- 
mittee ot secrecy ; and he must, there- 
fore, be cautious how he spoke on the 
subject, lest lie should go bejoml that line 
which he was sworn not to pass. He 
did not mean to defend extravagant ex- 
penditure ot any kind j nor would he en- 
ter into the question ot subsidies or by- 
gone expenses; but this lie would say, 
that we could not do w ithout an agent of 
some sort at the Persian couit, to inform 
us of what was going on tlieic, by which 
the interests of India might he affected ; 
but when they looked at the expense of 
the Company’s missions to Persia, they 
should consider that a large part of that 
expense was home by England. As to 
the conciuient appointments of Sir H. 
Jones and Sir J. Malcolm, he would state 
that the appointment of one took place in 
India and the other in England, each 
being made without a knowledge of the 
fact that the other had taken place. He 
agreed with the lion, propiietor who in- 
troduced the question, that the expendi- 
ture ot Sir II. Willoek was very econo- 
mical ; but it did not follow, because the 
expense of Ins mission had been so small, 
that the gi eater expenditure of preceding 
missions hud been unnecessary. He be- 
lieved that the expendituie of (he mission 
to Persia was not greater than that of the 
residencies at some ot the courts in India. 
It was about the same as that of the re- 
sident at llydrabad, which was about 
£12 000 a-year. As to the expenses of 
Colonel Macdonald’s mission, it should 
he stated, that much ot it was occasioned 
by a delay ot many months at Bombay, 
owing to a difficulty which had arisen as 
tu his being received at the Persian court, 
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as his was not a king s embassy. There 
were in this way six years occupied with 
the mission, though his actual residence 
in Persia did not exceed four years. Un- 
der all these circumstances, he would ad- 
vise the lion, and gallant proprietor to 
leave the matter where it now was— in the 
hands of the directors. Any inquiiy into 
the nature of all the expenditure connected 
with such missions, could not he well 
earned on by this cuuit, because much of 
biudi detail were matters hcloiethc com- 
mittee of secrecy, and could not he com- 
municated to the court. 

Sir II. Willuck was aware that any 
cn or contained in the i etui n, as to the 
period of his residence in Peisi.i, was 
merely the icmiU of iuadwilenee. As to 
the cxpeiulituie of missions to Persia gc- 
neiiilly, he would not say more than that 
lie had endcavouied to keep those of his 
own mission as low as possible. Put, 
without any rcierenee to the expenditure, 
lie would say, that the imwons to Pei sin 
ought not to he dispensed with. They 
were most important m their olj >ct, as 
they affected the sunnily of a large por- 
tion ol our Indian tcoitoiy; he thcie- 
foro thought that on no account ought 
they to he abolished. 

Mr. Wcednuj thought the course pur- 
sued by the lion, and gallant propnetor 
(rapt. Cowan) on tins occasion exceed- 
ingly objectionable, l'iist, ho gave Ins 
notice ol the motion , he next addressed 
the court in a speech of some length on 
the subject ; and now proposed to drier 
his motion till '•ome future day. This 
was not dealing fan ly by the court. With- 
out attempting to follow the hon. pro- 
prietor tin ouch all Jus details, he must 
observe, that his temarks were not at all 
borne out by the facts he had staled Let 
the court consider the important results 
which must attend our being on trims of 
tumidly l elutions with the com tot Peisia: 
we hud had aheady ample experience of 
the good effects ol oui diplomatic missions 
to that court. It should he considered 
that the envoy or umb iss.idoi at the Per- 
sian court must he in constant communi- 
cation with the amhassadms at Constan- 
tinople and St. Petershmgh; and not to 
have a minister at the first named coint, 
would be to leave an important link want- 
ing in the chain of political coiiespomlcnee 
with respect to our interests in that puit 
of the world. The lion, propnetor was 
proceeding to shew the importance of a 
Persian mission, when 

Col. L. Stanhope rose to order. lie sub- 
mitted that as the motion was not second- 
ed, and as the lion, mover had expressed 
his determination not .to urge it at pre- 
sent, reserving it for discussion in a special 
couit, the hon. propiiotor (Mr. Weeding) 
was not in order in proceeding upon its 
discussion. 


The Chairman said, the lion, and gallant 
officer was certainly correct ; the motion 
had not been seconded. 

Mr. Weeding said, that to put the point 
of “order” at rest* he would conclude 
with a motion that the court do adjourn, 
lie must contend that it was most impor- 
tant not to get rid of the motion of the, 
hon. and gallant propnetor Vvitliout dis- 
cussion. It was unfair to'Wroduce the 
question with the hon and*gallunt pro- 
piietor’s own speech, and then endeavour 
to prevent any comment on his own re- 
maiks. It was true that the expense of 
these Persian missions was large, hut their 
importance was more than commensuiate 
with the co>t. By such missions we kept 
up our friendly relations with foieign 
eouits, which, without them, might be 
mtemipted by a v.mety of ciieiimstauces, 
which could not have any influence if an 
envoy weie on the spot to explain them. 
The enormous expense of the Bunneso 
win might, pei haps, nave been avoided 
had we had a resident minister at the 
Bmmese court. The lion and gallant 
propnetor lud seemed gieatly to under- 
value the impel tanro of keeping a vigilant 
watch on the conduct of Hussia, with 
respect to Persia; hut expeiieuoe lmd 
show’ll tli.it feais of the designs of Russia 
on Persia were not visionary. What 
would he the consequence it Persia were 
to become a Russian piovince 9 IIow 
easily would the king of the Afghans fall 
a piey to such a force as would then exist 
in hostility to our dominion in India? 
But what w'as Fnuopean subjection roin- 
p.ucdto the misery of Mahometan con- 
quest, to which the continuance of our 
amicable relations with lYi sin would be 
so great an obstacle? Was the hostile 
feeling of sonic of the native pimees ot 
India towards us a matter of doubt ; had 
it not become a matter ol history ? I here 
could be no doubt that the presence ot 
our envoys at the native com ts, but 
more particularly at the court ot Persia, 
would tend to prevent any unions against, 
or give us enily intimation of, what was 
going on, and timely means of fiustiatmg 
any such attempts. 

Mr. Fielder admitted, With the hon. 
and gallant proprietor, that, m the ac- 
counts which he had read to the comt, 
there was prtma. facie evidence of extra- 
vagance, and it an expenditure on the 
same scale had been brought down to 
the present time, he would join heart and 
hand with bun in cndcavouiing to put an 
end to it. But when he found that the 
greater part of the items noticed by him 
had been expended about a quarter of a 
century back, bethought they had nothing 
whatever bo Mo with the oxpcmlitur<g£| 
the present .day. ; TCkere was now no pro- 
bability of i repetition of any such extra- 
vaganee^d, under these circumstances, 
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lie hoped the hon. and gallant officer 
would not press his motion farther. 

Capt. Gowan was not surprised at 
what had fallen from the hon. proprietor 
(Mr. Weeding), on the other side, for it 
was a cpnjj^Lpn thing with him to think 
every discd$P>n a waste of time, which 
did not relate to his own private interests. 
The hon, gentleman had, with the same 
impatience, objected to the introduction 
of Mr. Hutchinson’s case. He (Capt. 
Gowan) considered it indecent of the hon. 
proprietor to Ray that Mr. Hutchinson’s 
interests were not concerned in that 
court. He (Capt. Gowan) thought, that 
the subject had been very properly brought 
before the court. As to the object of this 
motion, which had been read by the secre- 
tary, lie must say, that the hon. and 
learned gentleman had behaved with great 
unfairness respecting it: he had endea- 
voured to mislead the court as to its 
object. He (Capt. Gowan) had not con- 
tended that we should not keep up any 
political or diplomatic relations with Per- 
sia (though he by no means .set the same 
high value on them as the hon. and learned 
gentleman) ; what he had done was to 
protest, in the name otthe people of India, 
against their being made to hear Jfiie bur- 
dens of those embassies. It England re- 
quired them, let her have them and pay 
for them ; but he must protest against 
the principle ot calling on the people of 
India to pay for them, for they did not 
want them. He owned that he was sur- 
prised at the argument of the lion, gentle- 
man (Mr. Fielder), and at the same time 
that lie should have shewn so little ac- 
quaintance with the details ot the icturn 
before the court. The lion, gentleman’s 
chief objection to proceed any farther on 
the subject was, that these things had 
taken place nearly a quarter of a century 
ago. What, then, would he say to the 
embassy of Colonel Macdonald, the ex- 
pense ot which exceeded 160,000/. ? This 
expenditure came down to 1 8‘tt). Would 
the hon. gentleman class them amongst 
the by -gone expenditure of a quarter of a 
century back ? It he did not, then let him 
redeem his implied pledge,-— to oppose 
such extravagance. He spoke of plain 
facts in a plain manner, and was not to 
be led away from lus purpose by such 
humbug as that to winch he had referred. 
The extravagance of the Company’s em- 
bassies was quite notorious. It was well 
known that Sir Gore Ouseley had tra- 
velled with a frightful retinue : he used 
the term as applicable to the expense it 
involved, which was most extravagant. 
Why was this immense expenditure to be 
Iqvjed upon the people.of India ? Speak - 
ib§ as a plain ma$ Tie would call such 
"‘expenditure disgraceful.' '^Tn thurs- stating 
his opinion on thfe subject, he had no in- 
terest of his own to pursuef lie spoke 


- Entertainment s to Directors. [Ariul, 

solely from his anxious wish to protect the 
interests of the people of India, whom he 
did not see sufficiently represented in this 
country. In addition to the expenditure 
which he had already noticed, he would 
ask, did we not . advance large sums to 
subsidize Persia ? Were not her troops 
officered and drilled by English officers ? 

The Chairman. — Yes ; but this is done 
at Persia’s own expense. 

Capt. Gowan was glud to hear this, and 
that wc were less extravagant than he had 
thought. lie would not occupy the time 
of the court farther, but would reserve the 
motion for a future day. 

The motion was then withdrawn. 

ENTERTAINMENTS TO DIRECTORS, &C. 

The secretary then read the next mo- 
tion, of which Capt. Gowan had given 
notice ; it was as follows 

That it having appeared, from a statement 
made hy the Chairman of the Court of Dim tors 
on the Cllth September 1031, at the qmrterly gc- 
neial court, that th ' expense on account of t ivein 
entcitammcnts, and breaUl.kiti, and luncheons, 
provided for the dim bus and the ollicirs of the 
Eait-India House, had cost that year upwards ot 
jC'i.nbd: and it Ix'ing underitood that the same 
wasteful and unexampled extrav.r'amc isslill per- 
scveied in, at the expense of the inhabitants of 
India, realised, th it no further expense be in- 
curied for the above purpose!, after the 141b of 
April next. 

Capt. Gotvan, in submitting this mo- 
tion to the consideiatiou of the court, 
expressed a hope that the hon. proprietor 
(Mr. Weeding) "would be more merciful 
to him in the jdincussion of this motion, 
than he had befcn in the last. The object 
ot his motioti wm to put an end to a prac- 
tice, to which, at any time, he would 
stiongly object ; but, the continuance ot 
which, under the altered ciicnmstanees in 
which the Company was now about to be 
placed, must lie highly discreditable to it 
as a public body. The practice to which 
he alluded w r as, that on every court-day, 
the directors adjourned to the London 
Tavern, wdicre they dined at the Com- 
pany’s expense. The cost of this dinner 
was, he believed, a guinea a-head : but it 
was not limited to the directors alone. 
Each director had the power of inviting 
his friends and there w'ere also invited 
to these dinners many of the heads of 
offices in the Company’s service; the 
choicest and most costly wines were 
•erred up, on these occasions, and the 
whole entertainment was, he understood, 
on a scale of great extravagance ; he could 
not speak from his own knowledge, for he 
himself lmd never been at any of those 
entertainments; but he had very good 
authority for believing that the facts w'ere 
as he had stated $em. Hut this was not 
nil : the dinners to the directors and their 
friends were not the only expenses in- 
curred in this way; on the same day, 
breakfasts of tea, coffee, chocolate, &c., 
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and luncheons of cold ham, cold turkey, 
and other substantial and costly fare, were 
provided for the whole establishment, so 
that it was, throughout that day, a scene 
of feasting. Formerly all. this was a 
matter which concerned the Company 
only ; whatever expense was incurred in 
this way, came out of the general profits ; 
but now the case was quite different: 
whatever occurred, their dividends were 
now guaranteed to them and could not 
l>e affected by any extra-disbursements ; 
all charges of this kind, therefore, must 
now be paid by the people of India. 
They were to be taxed to make good 
every sixpence of expenditure now in- 
curred by the Company ; but be would 
put it to the court, whether they ought 
to consent that the poor people of India 
should be taxed, to the amount of about 
£10,000 a year, to support an expendi- 
ture of tins sort; were they not alieady 
sufficiently burdened, without wringing 
this sum in addition from them? lie 
stated this cxpendituie as costing nearly 
.t‘ 10,000 a-yoar. He knew that was much 
more than bad been mentioned on the 
authority of the directors; but ho had 
little doubt that, if every item ot expendi- 
ture jn this way was calculated, it would 
amount to full £10,000 a-year. Was 
theie, he would ask, any other public 
body who indulged in such expenditure > 
Was any such custom known ever 
amongst the highest offices ot Govern- 
ment ? Did the cabinet ministers indulge 
in any such fe.istmgs ? Was it known at 
the Horse- GuardSj^t the Treasury, at 
the Hoard of Control or, in fhqit, ut any 
of the public offices under Government? 
Why then should the directors of this 
Company claim that which was not 
known to any other public body V Were 
the directors so fatigued and exhausted 
after their labouis, that they were unable 
to proceed to their own homes for le- 
freslunent, hut must at once icpair to the 
London Tavern ? He would say, that if 
they did not choose to go home, and dine 
with their families, — it nothing could 
relieve them, after their business, but ail 
entertainment at the London Tavern, 
why let them have it; but then let them 
not have it at the expense of the people 
of India ; let them pay for it out of their 
own pockets: they could well afford it. 
What other men were so well paid for their 
seiviecs? Other men got not a farthing 
for the performance of their public duties, 
while the directors lmd each of them 
£oQ0 a-year, and the two Chairs £500 
a-year each. Whatever duties attached to 
those appointments, they were not of a 
nature to deter men from canvassing for 
thorn, with great earnestness and assiduity. 
Did the members of the House of Com- 
mons get ever a glass of wine for the 
performance of their most arduous duties?® 


If the expenses of thoie entertainments 
were to be paid out of the profits of the 
Company, as heretofore, there would be 
less to be said against them, though still he 
should object to them in principle; but 
when they were now to be upid by the 
people of India, let the ci& 'consider -> 
what was the condition of large portions 
of those from whom this was to be 
raised in taxes ; let them remember, the 
famine which not long ago prevailed, and 
which he feared was not yet wholly 
removed in some parts of that country, 
and ask themselves, whether they could 
go on feasting thus, while so many poor 
natives were in that wretched condition 
that, like Lazarus, they would be glad to 
get the ei imihs, which fell from their table? 

The people of India were not repre- 
sented in that court : it was therefore the 
duty of every proprietor to prevent, as 
tar as n him lay, any wasteful expen- 
diture of the money, which must now bo 
drawn Irom them. Inlaying this motion 
before the court, he certainly looked for 
and expected the suppoit of the lion, 
bart. (Sir C. Foibes) opposite, who was 
no sti anger to India and to the condi- 
tion of its people. He did hope, therefore, 
that lie should have the assistance ot the 
lion. bait, on this occasion. Let them 
lecollcct, that from the 14th of April 
next year they were no longer to exist as 
a commercial body ; that they were then 
to have existence as a corporate body for 
political purposes only, and that therefore 
they ought to look to higher objects than 
eating and drinking. They were already 
many millions in debt and they might rely 
upon it that the people ot India would 
not be satisfied if they saw the directors 
going on in such extravagancies as those 
to which he had alluded. They might 
depend upon it that at some time they 
would meet with the execrations of the 
people ot India if they continued to go on 
in tins way. It was no answer to his ob- 
jections to tins expense to say, that the 
whole sum would not amount to a cowrc 
a-head on each of the inhabitants. That 
was the old toiy trick in support of extra- 
vagant expenditure ot eveiy kind and 
would not do in the present day. It wa« 
said by Mr. Grant that the proprietors 
ought to lend their aid to the new state of 
things by watching and guiding the direc- 
torsfor the good of the people ot India. Let 
it be seen that they were deposed to act up 
to their new character. He was in hopes 
that they would do so by and by, but he 
heard that they were not yet purged 
enough to render themselves as efficiently 
the representatives of India as they ought 
to he. Some judgment might be formed 
of their disposjjbftifc^eeonie so by thtty 
decision theSfeent motion. 

Col. Jr, 8tniW>jp*%tfv nded the mo- 
tion. '* , , *, 
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, Siu C. Forbes said, that as the hon. 
and gallant proprietor had very pointedly 
alluded to him, he felt it necessary to say 
a few words on the subject before the 
court. The hon. and gallant proprietor 
would fojBk&him if he said, that lie con- 
sidered ||§p||pn this occasion as one 
amongsjppir class who were said to be 
“ pennywise and pound-toolMi.” He 
had readily assented to the proposition of 
the late arrangement, by which an an- 
nuity of £030,000 n-year was fixed upon 
India,' without over considering how haul 
it might press upon the people of that 
country to pay it ; and yet he now ob- 
jected to this small charge of £5,000 or 
£0,000 a-year, which, even if unnecessary 
(and he did not say that it was, lor cer- 
tainly he thought something ot the kind 
should be given to those servants of the 
Company who laboured from morning till 
night, and not unfrequcntly hum night 
till morning, in a manner that was with- 
out example m other public departments), 
the people of India would not attach any 
importance to. If the people o( India 
were aware of the fact, he was suic they 
would view it in its proper light. He 
was as anxious to attend to the interc-ts 
of the people of India as any mail,, but be 
owned that be did not think their TOtciests 
in any way compromised by such an 
expenditure as tins; so far, thercfoie, 
from wishing that those cnteitninments 
should be discontinued, lie should he 
desirous that, if continued, they should he 
on a scale commensurate with the station 
and importance of the Company in their 
character ot legislators for the people of 
India, as they were soon about to be- 
come, on the extinction of their functions 
as a commercial body. In that character, 
he thought the directors should invite all 
the Company’s servants, civil and mili- 
tary, who might happen to be in London, 
from the highest to the lowest. It had 
hitlierto been the practice to invite otlieeis 
of high iank on their going and reluming 
from India; but he would have the invi- 
tations extended from the highest general 
to the lowest ensign. It would, he 
knew, be a matter ot piide and boast to 
men, when out on service in India, to say 
that they had been honouied with un in- 
; vitation to share the hospitality ot the 
' directors, and he was sure that it would 
be attended with the best effects. He 
had known it to be a matter of complaint 
of many able and distinguished servants 
of the Company, that they had been 
omitted from the list of invitations to 
those dinners. He was certain that, if 
those invitations weie extended to all the 
Company’s servants, civil and militaiy, it 
would have the eftarigtofyittaching them 
more cordially to tl^votmpany’a|l^erests 
on their returiuOO' India* As fto the 
dinners tliemselvjw, been present 


at some of them, and he owned that lie 
saw nothing like the extravagance which 
the lion, and gallant proprietor had com- 
plained of. The only thing like extrava- 
gance that he had ever noticed was, that, 
on some occasions, the sovereigns of 
Leadenhall-street washed their hands 
in rose-water (hear, hear ! and laugh- 
ter.) But these things did not occur 
often, and at best could not he considered 
as any great extravagance. Sure he was, 
however, that the people of India would 
not object to the expense of those enter- 
tainment^ even if caniod to the extent 
which he had suggested. He did hope, 
therefore, that the hon. gentleman would 
not persevere in this motion. It was not 
the kind ot saving which would be agree- 
able to the people of India; it was not 
worthy of that court to inteiferc in such 
mutteis. lie hoped, therefore, the mo- 
tion would be withdrawn, and that the 
Chairman would set the example of in- 
viting, occasionally and in turn, all the 
othceis ot the Company, ot whatever 
rank, who might happen to be in London. 
He repeated, that many officers, on their 
return to India, made it a subject of 
complaint that they had not been invited. 
He would also suggest the piopriety of 
the Chaumuti and the Deputy Chairman 
holding stated levees and thus fixing times 
when all then seivants might have access 
to them 

Mi. F teller hoped that the gallant 
officer would look upon these dinners 
nioiu c in the light Qt regimental mosses, 
and rio more, Serioi^ly speaking, he did 
not consider thi^ ,q#stmn one which 
ought to engage tbfe atttntion ttf the court, 
if the r?poit' v of these proceedings should 
go out to India, it would be treated with 
ridicule. It would in fact be considered 
as an insult to the natives of India, to 
endeavour to cut down a tew paltry ex- 
penses, at a time when we were seeking 
to place the natives ot that country on the 
same tooting as the Mjjpt-India colonies 
with respect to the importation of their 
produce. The gallant officer would 
consult the intents of India much 
more by lending his aid to equalize the 
duties on rum and sugar, than by en- 
deavouiing to cut down such a paltry 
expenditure as that belore the court. He 
did hope, thcicfore, that the gallant officer 
would not press this motion, but give the 
aid ot his zeal lor the people of India to 
matters in which their interests were much 
more concerned. 

Mr. Weeding said, that as the gallant 
officertxvho brought forward this motion 
had already been castigated by his lion, 
friend (Mr. Fielded near him, it was not 
his intention to-^$f- 

Mr. Fielder disclaimed any intention of 
castigation in the few remaiks which he 
(bad made on the gallant officer’s motion. 
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Nothing that he had said could, he hoped, did trust that, under these circumstances, 
be so interpreted, and certainly wus not the gallant officer would not persevere in 
sointended by him. (Hear, hear !) the imputation which might be implied 

Mr. Weeding did not wish to put a con- from his speech— that the interests ot the 
etruction on any man’s words which they people of India were sacrificed for a 
could not fuirly be said td bear, or which dinner. He trusted he woffidnot perse- 
was disclaimed by the party using them, vere in statements whicl^Jm^givc pant, 
He did think that the preceding motion, and wiiichmightoccasionm^rapisappre- 
which the gallant officer had submitted to hension in the minds of the people of 
the court, wus one which it would have England as well as those of India 

been much better to have left in the Capt. Goumn, in reply, congratulated 
hands of the directors; but he confessed, the Court ot Directors on the tone and 
that to call on them seriously to support temper and spirit of their advocate on 
such a motion as the present, was the this occasion. He would, however, leave 
climax of absurdity, and that it must tend it to the tribunal of the public to decide 
to lessen that couit in the estimation of between him and that lion, gentleman 
the public. He would beg of the hon. (Mr. Weeding), and to say which of them 
and gallant proprietor, who professed was the most disinterested in this case, 
such a zeal for the intcicsts of India, to As to the assertion of that hon. gentle- 
have some compassion on the people of man, that he (Capt. Gowan) had gone 
that country, and not to destroy that from one absurdity to another, until he 
confidence which they had in (he dolibe- had reached the climax ot absurdity in the 
rations ot that court. Alter all, what did present motion, he might observe, with 
this motion amount to? It was an at- much more truth, that he (Mr. Weeding) 
tempt to deprive the ■directors of a sum had gone on from nonsense to folly, until 
of some .£5,000 or £’f> 000 a-year, which his talking fell harmless by its own self- 
was the outside of their expenditure in refutation. The lion, gentleman had said 
the occasional entertainment of their that he had tended to injure the people ot 
officers. Government, he was sure, would India by such a motion as this. lie 
not object to the expense of the dinners beggejl deny that it had any such ten- 
given on stated occasions, neither would dcmcyV neither had it a tendency to injure 
they desire to reduce the expense of the the court in the estimation of the people of 
tea coffee, and chocolate, and luncheons this country, or of those of India. On 

for the Company’s servants. He would — ■> ral " (h « 

not trespass further on the time ot the c 
court, but would eertaii*ly gijre Ins decided l 
negative to the motion , L 

The Chairman said, that, the expense c 
incurred last year, fn these U liners apd t 
breakfasts <was HM; ’ Tft|\usfcnrpf < 
giving them had eVisted>ja r the Cfrmpaqy . 
from time immemorial down to the 1 
present time. Whether that custom 1 
should he continued, was a question on < 
which the directors would rather offer i 
no opinion, being better pleased to leave 
the matter wholly to the proprietors. < 

Mr. Tanning rfljuild not allow this ques- l 
tiou to go to thevote without otleimg a 
tew words on it, though he teared he 
could not be considered as altogether dis- 
interested, for he admitted that he had 
often been invited by the dnretois, as a 
member of the committee ot bye-laws, 
and had met there the members of the 
committee ot scrutineers. lie had had, 
from time to time, opportunities of meet- 
ing the governors and general-officers of 
India at those dinners, previously to their 
setting out on service; and either in the 
mode of giving those entertainments, or 
the objects for which they were #en, he 
saw nothing whatever to condemn ; on 
the contrary, lie stWLjnuch to recom- 
mend them. He l$i vtifed upon them as 
a means of binding the parties thus in- 
vited more closely to the interests of the 
Company on their return to India, Hg 
^4w<./our.N.S.VoL.13. No.52. 


urt in the opinion of England and of 
idia, to find that they were ready to cut 
f every expenditure which was not no- 
ssaiy, seeing that that expenditure inu^t 
une out ot the pockets — not of the 
urn puny, but of the people of India only, 
i the altered situation ot the Company— 
ivmg now their dividends guaranteed 
ithout any relation to the expenditure— 
icy had no right to spend a single cow lie 
; the expense of the people ot India 
here it could be avoided. As to his 
)ing anything which might he injurious 
» the inteicsts of the people of India, he 
Duld pioducc documents from India to 
| low that he had, on e\cry occasion, at- 
, *nded to those interests. With respect 
D the remark about his being a scruiut of 
lie Company, lie admitted he was their 
ervant in one sense, but he was nor, and 
fould not be, their slave in any sense; 
nd he cast hack the imputation to the 
aid source from which it came, 'iliey 
the directors) were more lus servants limn 
ie theirs : they were his servants, itias- 
nuch as they were the servants ot the 
iroprietors, of whom he was one. What 
lid he receive from the Company?— a 
, alt-pay amounting to £127 a year, which 
vould be of no consequence as a support 
n this country AJ ffitevvas not dependent 
>n tbjU%ne 1 lW?#wn patrimonial tn- 
leritdpe to five upon tar, U^'cfore, 
is m#e monej^as copcerncd, ot was as 
(*> B) - . ‘ ' 
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independent as the lion gentleman, anil in 
principle he was infinitely more so. He 
would not deny that the hon. gentlemen 
was superior to him in intellect, but he 
would deny that he was equal to him in 
independency. The hon. gentleman had 
forced hirn jM^pse this language in his 
own defence; nnd to retaliate remarks 
which were as uncalled for by the subject 
before the court, as they were unfounded 
in the imputations which they had cast 
upon him. He would not dwell farther 
on the subject than to say, that it he could 
not boast of great talent, he could at least 
claim tlie incut of being honest. Now, 
to go hack to the subject of his motion, 
he must repeat that the directors had no 
right to give such entertainments at the 
expense ot the people ol India. It they 
came there to attend to the business of 
the Company, they were well paid for it ; 
they had £300 a year. The Chau man had 
i'500 a year, and each one ot them had 
patronage to the value ot £23,000 a year 
( laur/hter ) ; but lie must say, that though 
the Chairman and Deputy-chairman might 
be, and lie believed were, constant in their 
attendance on the business of the Com- 
pany, there were many of the directors 
who were habitually absent a»4,., attend- 
ing to their own business instead pfifcbut of 
the Company. To prevent this, lie would 
say, that no man ought to be admitted to 
the direction ol the Company, who was 
engaged in any private business of Ins 
own. The consequence ol this neglect of 
some of the directors was, that the busi- 
ness ot the court was much in arrear. 
Why not have more court-days for the 
despatch of business l The whplc of the 
directors should attend every day, and, 
he repeated, should have no other business 
to attend to. The whole ot the business 
was now pcifoimcd by the two Chairs 
and the secretary, who, he admitted, was 
most able, and whose gieat services were 
invaluable ( hear , hear 1 ) ; but beyond 
these, he must say, that all the rest were 
ot little account. lie repeated, that if 
they wove all put together, those expenses, 
—lie meant tor entertainments and other 
outgoings connected with them, — they 
would not lall shoit ot 110,000 a -year. 
This, he must again contend, was an ex- 
penditure wholly unjustifiable, when it 
vtos to be paid tor by others who weic 
already sufficiently burdened lie owned 
that lie w r as much sm prised at the part 
taken by the hon. bait. (Sir C. Koibe*) 
on this occasion, and he was sure it would 
give equal surprise to his lucnds at Bom- 
bay. He would ask the hon bart., would 
he consent to have a sum deducted fioin 
his profits for those dinners, if they were 
to he paid by the prppriteMrs ? The hon. 
bart. had told tlicnj tfjkt nif &Vfl no ev- 
travugauce in thi»e oinitfers— exrep that 
the d!8|to^ : JjiwNa ashed their liaShds in 


rose-water at some of them. This much 
of the extravagance was thus unwittingly 
let out, and perhaps there was more be- 
hind. . As far as they had seen, he would 
say, that the expenditure was gross, and 
ought not to be continued, at the time 
when it was to come out of the pockets of 
others. In one of the suggestions of the 
hon. bart. he fully concurred : lie did 
think that the Chairman ought to hold 
stated levees, at which the servants of the 
Company would have the opportunity of 
attending. lie would have levees, but no 
dinners. He would attend at the former, 
because tflly cost nothing, but he w'ould 
have nothing to do with the latter. It 
was absurd to talkot the necessity of those 
dinners after the labours of a court-day. 
These labours were not greater than those 
of other boards, wdiose members neither 
had nor claimed to have any such indul- 
gences. 

The Chairman , before putting the ques- 
tion, would say a few words, to correct 
some mistakes ot the gallant officer, at 
whose want of con ect information on this 
subject he was astonished. The lion, 
gentleman said that, owing to the non- 
attendauee of dilectors, the business of 
the court was iu arrear. Now this was 
not the fact. The Chairman and Deputy 
Chairman were in attendance the whole 
of evciy day, from ten to live. — (Hear, 
hear!) There was, besides, a large at- 
tendance of the directors every day, and 
a full attendty^e onevery court-day. In 
fact, ij, inigjit" be said that the Chairmen 
held a leveW everyday and all the day, for 
there the? were , every day, and all who 
hgd baseness tt/tranfetfet hud access to 
tlwm-r/ Hear, hear t‘) The directors 
met twice on every* Wednesday; — nist to 
consider and decide upon matters, always 
of interest, utid often ot great importance. 
They then attended at the several com- 
mittees, into which the court was di- 
vided, and after that met again in a body, 
to consider and decide Aome of the mat- 
ters which had in the "first place been 
brought before the sub-committees. In 
this way, the whole of the day, and often 
to a u*ry late hour, was occupied. No- 
thing could he more unfair than to charge 
the directors with neglect ot their duties. 
No men were more attentive, and the 
proof of it was that there was no business 
in arrear, except that could be called an 
arrear, which was undergoing the diligent 
and patient investigation which its im- 
portance demanded. As to the expense 
of the entertainments, as the hon. pio- 
prietoCftpd called them, he was astonished 
to hear him say that they amounted to 
£10,000 a year. He held in his hand a 
return of the amount of the expenditure 
of last year in that way, which, in order 
to set the gallant officer right, he would 
flead. The expense ol dinners was £3,000 ; 
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that of breakfasts £1,500, and for coals 
and candles £1.200, making in the whole 
£'5,700, and this included the warehouses 
and the whole of the London establish, 
ment. He had before said that the di- 
rectors would offer no opinion on the 
question as to whether those expenses 
should be continued, as they would leave 
that matter wholly in the hands of the 
proprietors. 

The question was then put and the 
motion was negatived by a large majority, 
there being only four hands held up for 
Capt; Gowan’9 motion. 

THE COMPANY’S LIBRARY AND MUSEUM. 

Capt. Gowan then brought forward the 
next motion of which he had given notice : 

That a return be laid on the table of the pro 
prlctors of the number of visitors to the Corn- 
party’s museum ami library, between the 31st of 
January and 31st of December 133 1, with n state- 
ment or the annual expenses of the establishment 
connected therewith 1 , and thit admitume be 
granted daily to the public on the same terms as at 
the British Museum. 

The gallant proprietor said, that he was 
unwilling, after having al early occupied 
so much of the attention ol the court on 
other matters, to bring forward the present 
question ; but the fact was, he could not 
get any one else to do it, and as he 
thought it was a matter which ought to 
be brought under the consideration of the 
court, lie was obliged to bring it forward 
himself. The Company possessed a va- 
luable library and 4, rich museum, which 
would well repay the research of the 
learned or the inspection of the $idou$ ; 
but the public benefit^Ss lifciejgy them 
almost as it they had no existence. The 
public were excluded b;om thefo^lWing to 
the system of bad fo&.nag^meiit <under 
which they were kept. ' There were in 
the library many valuable MSS., which 
he understood were going to decay from 
want of proper care and arrangement. 
There was 110 catalogue, no list to direct 
the search of tlty few who did get access 
to them. Foreigners, who attached much 
greater value to these things than we did, 
often found it difficult to get access to 
them, or went away much disappointed 
at the manner in which they were kept. 
The court were told, in 1831, by the 
then chairman, that a catalogue was 111 
preparation ; but now, in 183L they were 
still without one. Another objection to 
the present system ot management was, 
that even the few, who were able to ob- 
tain a ticket of Admission, found a mtfi- 
eulty, as the admission could take place 
only on certain days. lie hdUSbnee got 
a ticket, and when he presented it, he was 
told that that was not an admission -day. 
and that he must ‘feorne again. Why 
should any obstacles of this kind be 
thrown in the way of the public access 
to these things, which were only va- 


luable when they were thrown open to 
the inspection of those who took an 
interest in them ? There were in the 
library the Mackenzie papers, for which 
the Company had given £10,000 tolas 
family ; and yet, as far as inspection could 
decide, they did not knotty -whether they 
were worth ten pence, for he understood 
that the greater portion of them were still 
unopened, but were left packed in the 
cases in which they had been* sent over. 
He had known Col. Mackenzie in India. 
He admitted that his family well de- 
served what they had got, in consideration 
of that officer’s eminent services ; and he 
had no doubt that the papers of such a 
man must form a valuable collection ; but 
was it not extraordinary that they should 
have been suffered to remain to the pre- 
sont time without arrangement or even 
examination ? Surely, such a collection 
ought long ago to have been uuanged and 
classified. If the Company dal not take 
the pains they ought to take with respect 
to these collections, and which they well 
deserved, tfrey ought at once to give them 
to the Asiutic Society, who knew more 
about them, and who were more fit to 
take care of them. He would have these 
collations open to the public on the same 
days *$,. the British Miticum, and give the 
public the same access to them as they 
had to the latter. On these grounds he 
would submit his motion to the court. 

Col. L. Stanhope , in seconding the mo- 
tion, concurred with Ins gallant friend in 
the importance of giwng to the public a 
more fiee access to those collections ; but 
he could not join with him in the wish that 
they should be given to the Asiatic So- 
ciety. He thought they weie in their pro- 
per place —in the care ol the Company; 
but he should like to see a better arrange- 
ment ot them. lie rotenvd particularly 
to the books and MSS. Why not have u 
Catalogue ruLonncc made out, w Inch would 
render the collection more valuable, in 
aiding the reseaiches of the learned who 
might desire to examine them ? There 
would, lie admitted, be some difficulty m 
this, but it was u dilliculty not insur- 
mountable. 

Mr. Fielder said, the gallant officer 
(Capt. Cowan) was 9 much better mi- 
litary man than lie was a lawyer, other- 
wise he would have known that these Cfifi 
lections weie her looms in the Company, 
and could not be tiaiislcned to any other 
parties On the other puit of the gallant 
officer’s motion, he would say .that it would 
be desirable to give, at least to the pro- 
prietors, a moie free access to these col- 
lections than they bad at present. 

The Chairman said, there was no diffi- 
culty for any rMpec table parties, who were 
„ ot abuse that permission, to ob- 

tain T»cces9 to v theHiltfary and jjuseum. 
Foi'dfeners.Qfttiie to tpUF’fcvcrjplay and 
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always found their' applications for admis- 
sion at once attended to. As to their be- 
iitaf thrown open for the indiscriminate 
admission of the public, lie thought it 
would be attended with great inconve- 
nience. The gallant officer had said that 
they should be, open on the satpc days as 
the British ftfuseum. Now, it happened 
that they Were open on more days than 
that establishment. The British Museum 
was open three days in the week, with the 
exception of four months in the year; but 
that of the Company was open on three 
days in the week throughout the year. 
There could be no difficulty in complying 
with what the gallant officer required, as 
to laying belore the court a return of the 
number of visitors to the museum in the 
last year. That number was about 4,000. 
He saw no objection to giving to the court 
an account of the expense of the establish- 
ment, which could be soon shewn. As to 
the catalogue, it was known that there had 
been one made out, but it was yet in ma- 
nuscript. If a more useful catalogue could 
be made, he did not see any objection to 
it. As the court was disposed to comply 
with the principal parts ol the motion, 
and bring the desired information before 
the court, he did not see that it would be 
necessary to press it. i * 

Mr. Weeding said, lie would take that 
as the only oppoitumty which had yet 
presented itself of saying a few words to 
vindicate himsell from the charge which 
the gallant officer had brought against 
him He, in the first place, denied that 
lie lmd made, or intended to make, any 
personal attack, or to give any personal 
offence to the lion gentleman. He had 
stated his opinion on the questions 
brought forward by the hon. proprietor in 
terms which he considered they called for, 
but terms certainly not meant to be per- 
sonally offensive ; but he would tell the 
hon. proprietor, that he would take leave 
to describe as absurd or irrational any 
matter brought before him in that court 
which he should so consider; and while 
he disclaimed any personal offence in 
taking that course, he|yould nevertheless 
take it when he thought proper, without 
any reference to the hon. gentleman’s 
feelings on the Stebject. Now, on the 
question before the court, he was glad to 
V war that a classed catalogue was in pro- 
gress; but he thought they should also 
have an alphabetical index. So fur he 
concurred with the gallant proprietor ; 
but what was bis surprise when lie heard 
him state, that after this catalogue had 
been made, and those facilities given to 
the admission of the public, the Company 
should then part with these valuable collec- 
tions, by trails ferring therm tojlm Asiatic 
Society! He could^Jity ^MMrqjaiir the 
latter proposition, was to bd 8 j£$$prwr of 
the wwhft after thfcj&jtft and 


expense in putting those collections in 
order, and making out catalogues, they 
should then give them away. This he 
would take leave to describe as another 
absurdity. lie certainly was willing that 
facilities of access should be given to the 
learnul and the curious to visit those col- 
lections, but he should not like to see 
them thrown open to the public without 
the control of the directors. The 4,000 
persons, who had visited them last year, 
was a proof that the directors were no 
niggards of admissions, and that the 
public, al^jpst that portion of the public 
who set a due value on such matters, had 
Iree access. It should be considered that 
these collections were in some sort pri- 
vate property. Portions of them would 
serve as materials to transmit to posterity 
the history of our connection with India. 

Mr. Fielder would submit, for the consi- 
deration of the directors, whether the 
proprietors should not^iave the oppor- 
tunity of visiting those collections as often 
as they pleased. 

Mr. Weeding hoped that the directors 
would not give up the right of granting 
admissions even in the ease of the pro- 
prietors. 

The Chairman «aid, that the proprie- 
tors could not at any time have a difficulty 
in obtaining access to them. The Chair- 
man and Deputy Chairman would not 
refuse any application of a proprietor for 
admission, but the secretary had also 
power to grant them, and lie was always 
On the ( |potto grant it when a proprietor 
might require. 

CJapt^. Gowqfa thought that greater 
faciluieMtooula fie given to the public to 
visit the Company’s museum and library. 
It was said that, 4,^00 persons had visited 
there in the last year; but lie had no 
doubt that double that number would 
avail themselves of the opportunity of 
seeing them, if a more free access were 
given. With respect to what had just 
fallen from the hon and teamed proprietor 
(Mr. Weeding), lie must say, that his 
disclaimer ot personalities was not borne 
out by the tact. He would repeat to that 
hon gentleman that he came there as an 
independent man ; he lmd no interest of 
his own to advance ; he had no favour to 
ask, nor would he ask one ; but the hon. 
gentleman was constant in his attend- 
ances in that house, and he might 6ay 
that he ( Mr. Weeding!, had paid more 
vi^ts to the Chairmaifcm one month, than 
he (Cant. Gowan) dia in a whole year, 
and that for the purpose ot advancing his 
personatefnterests. 

Mr. Weeding. —I give that a flat con- 
tradiction. 

The Chairman — I have had exactly tin 
same number of visits from each of th 
hon. proprietors ; I have seen each 
them twice,. (Hear, hear!) 
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CaptAin Gowan.— I should like to hear 
the Deputy Chair on the same subject. I 
am not ignorant of the fiistory of what is 
going; on. 

The Chairman regretted the personali- 
ties which had taken place there that day 
('tear, hear 1), as he was sure that such { 
things would not tend to raise the cha- 
racter of that court in the estimation of 
the public. He did hope, therefore, that 
they might not be repeated. {Hear, hear f ) 

C.tpt. Gowan hoped it would be al- 
lowed that the personalities were not be- 
gun by him. What he had saigas called 
lor by the personal attack of me learued 
gentleman. 

The Chairman. — Hut the assertion of 
any real or supposed right need not be 
carried ou by means of personalities; and 
if uny sueli were used, they ought not to 
be tolerated by the court. {Hear, hear ') 
If any lion, propiictor bad a charge to 
bring forward against another, on any 
nmticr connected with the affairs ot the 
Company, or had to object to any paiti- 
cular course that had been adopted by the 
court, it was open to him to make it, 
and the court would hear him ; but he 
was sure the couit would not permit 
personalities to he bandied between lion, 
propi ietors, w Inch, il tolerated, must tend 
to lower the coin t in the estimation ol 
the public. ( Hear , hear ') 

Capt. Gowm again denied that the 
personalities had originated with him. 
The terms “ absurd,” and “ climax of 
absurdity,” had bee# applied by an hon. 


proprietor to the course which he had 
felt it his duty to adopt, and he was 
bound in justice to himself to retaliate as 
he had done. 

The Chairman repeated that, with 
respect to the chief objects of the gallant 
( officer's motion, the Court of Directors 
could havehio difficulty in giving him the 
information he required, as to the number 
of visitors to the library and museum, 
and also as to the expense of keeping 
those collections ; but they had an objec- 
tion to the indiscriminate admission of 
the public. They bad tried it once, and 
had found it attended with the greatest 
inconvenience, und that it would do 
more harm than good. The fact was, they 
had not room nor an establishment calcu. 
lated tor the general admission of the 
public. The greatest facilities were given 
tor the admission of persons for the pur- 
poses of research and study; but, if the 
public were to have lice access, those who 
came lor the purposes of study would be 
constantly interrupted. The library waa 
at presently constantly attended by num- 
bers of students, and if these were sub- 
ject to daily and hourly interruptions, one 
of the most important 'objects of keeping 
such A collection would be defeated. He 
hoped, under these circumstances, the 
lion.’ and gallant proprietor would not 
press his motion. 

The motion wa» then withdrawn. 

The (hainnan then declared, that that 
was a General Quarterly Court under the 
Chariot , after winch the couit adjourned. 
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IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT. 
House oe Commons, March 17, 1834. 

Tea Duties. — Mr. Crawford presented 
a petition from the dealers, brokers, and 
others interested in the tea-trade, in Lon- 
don. praying that one uniform rate of duty 
might be imposed on all kinds of tea im- 
ported into the United Kingdom. The 
petitioners sought no object inconsistent 
with the revenue; they sought protection 
against the fraud, evasion of duties, and 
vexations, which a system of rated duties 
would give rise to. Two important requi- 
sites were essential to such a system— a 
certainty and taciM|r in distinguishing ^he 
different grades ofquality ; and a proper 
adjustment of duty to the relative Value of 
the various qualities in the market of 
consumption The scale of duties on tea 
was deficient in each of these requisites. 
The sorts described in the several classes 
were not defined by any acknowledged 
tests, particularly as between bohea and 
congou, and congou and souchong, whidt 


it was not possible for a revenue officer 
to distinguish in all eases. With regard 
to the second objection, bohea, which 
now paid 90 per cent, on the value, was 
tube charged with I s. C>d. per lb. ; congou, 
now paying 100 per cent., with 2s. 2d. 
The difference of duty would be 44 per 
cent., while the difference of value to the 
importer was troin 2 to 0 per cent , and 
the difference of value in the market of 
consumption (having the duties added to 
it), between the bulk of bohea and congou, 
was about 10 per cent. Therefore, 


lien bohea sold for 1 1 1 and congou for 2 1 
lie duty %’ per cent. 1 10 and llX) per cent. 2 1 


m si was t o and 


When bohea sold for 
The new duty 


1 ft and congou for 1 7 
1 fi and congou for 2 2 


The wholesalo cost was 2 11 and 


The relative value of these teas for con- 
by public sales, 
was WffhVtfie first statement to be as 

50 foj^oongoti to 45 4 Then, 
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when congou was worth 3s. 9d., bohea 
would be worth 3s. 4 Id . ; and therefore 
bohea, in the hands of the importer, would 
be worth Is. 9J</., when congou was 
worth only Is. Id. The operation of the 
altered duty would be to make bohea, 
which was 2 to G per cent, pbeaper than 4 
congou, 13i jper cent, dearer In the im- 
porter’s, or short prices. This scale of 
relative value would continue, in spite of 
any 'fiscal regulations of the noble lord, 
just so long as taste continued the same, 
and the same relative qualities were 
brought to the maiket. The immediate 
effect ot ^ scale of rated duties, in his 
opinion, vVotild be, the relinquishment of 
so much duty into the pockets of the first 
importer, while the consumer paid the 
same as before. It would also disturb 
the present settled course of demand, by 
means of the premium offered for the in- 
troduction of low qualities into consump- 
tion. Congou would be readily trans- 
formed into bohea, by 'deteriorating its 
quality 4 to 6 per cent , when it was 
admitted to consumption at^4* per cent, 
less duty. One fixed rate of duty would 
obviate the necessity of tasters and in- 
spectors, and prevent fraud and vexation. 

Lord Althnrp said, that the great ob- 
ject of Government, in the ciojuisq^iey 
had pursued, was, that the poorer classes 
should be supplied with the commoner 
teas at a low rate of duty, and that the 
higher qualities of teas should be subject 
to a higher rate, in proportion to the qua- 
lity. An experiment had been made by 
the Board of Control, the result of which 
had induced Government to believe that 
no difficulty would occur in distinguish- J 
ing the varieties ot teas. The system had 
been found to work well in America, lie 
admitted that, as far as a simplification 
of the machinery went, the interests of 
the revenue would he materially benefited 
by a fixed duty. The statement ot the 
lion, member certainly showed, that the 
varying duties were a temptation to Iraiul ; 
but lie thought it so important that the 
lower classes should obtain cheap tea, 
that he felt very reliant to abandon the 
system without experiment. 

Sir R. Ped doubted whether a more 
important subject had engaged the atten- 
tion of parliament during this session. 
Parliament should be cautious in legis- 
lating upon this subject. The arguments 
of the noble lord were plausible ; but he 
(Sir R. Peel) denied that because bohea 
was the cheapest tea, it was most gene- 
rally used. It would be lound that the 
tea-retailers, in the working districts, sold 
a hundred chests of congou for one chest 
of bohea, The right bon. baronet stated 
the various prices at which t^s of every 
description had been sold at Afferent pe- 
riods at the ? India-house, Remonstrating, 
that slough the difference, at these 


sales, between congou and bohea, hud 
only been 1 \d. peril)., the alteration pro- 
posed would produce a difference in the 
duty of not less than 8 d. per lb. Such a 
difference, lie thought, would tend to 
bring good teas into disfavour. If, for 
instance, a vessel went to China, bringing 
back a cargo of 20,009 chests of tea, it 
would make a difference of 50,000/. in 
duty alone, whether it was paid as congou 
or bohea. 

Mr. Robinson observed, that the most 
important consideration was, how the 
question jyould affect the consumer. 
An act of greater injustice could not he 
done to the lower classes than to levy one 
fixed and uniform rate of duty oil all sorts 
ol tea. If the duty on congou and bohea 
were equalized, and a higher duty was 
imposed upon the better sorts of tea, all 
the consumers would he taxed in equal 
proportion. The subject, however, de- 
served inquiry. m 

Mr. 7n/all shewed the impracticability 
of the Government scheme, and said he 
had not met with a single individual, 
amongst the eminent merchants and 
dealers he had consulted, who had not 
disapproved of the scheme. 

Sir G Staunton was of opinion that no 
intermediate course remained between the 
plan of an ad valorem duty, which had 
been abandoned, and an uniform i ate of 
duty. A great misapprehension evicted 
upon the nature of black teas. The best 
judges in China were frequently deceived 
4)V the inhabitants of that count ly, and 

• therefore the greatest difficulty must aiise 
ill distinguishing their different qualities 
hefe. He approved of the prayer ot the 
petition, and gave it his cordial support. 

1 Mr/ Grottp thought that the opinion 
of persons engaged in the tea trade 
ought to be pre-eminently regarded, and 
he saw no reason why the information 
they furnished should be mistrusted The 
noble lord had said it was an experiment : 
if so, it was important to consider the 
situation in which the trade and the 
country would be left if the experiment 
should fail. In case of failure, the frau- 
dulent habits acquired during the trial 
would be very difficult to he got rid of, 
and it would be long before there was a 
general return to pure dealing. The great 
object was, to raise a most important 
portion of the revenue with as little in- 
convenience as pos^hdq to the lower 
classes, and with as encouragement 
to smuggling and frtjjfcff He thought the 
scheiflfe of the Government would effect 
neither of these objects. 

Mi\ P. Thompson said, the principle 
upon which the Government had pro- 

* ceeded, wus, to give the consumer tea at 
the cheapest rate, by such alterations as 
would occasion no considerable loss to 
Uhe revenue. This might account for 
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some of the faults of the proposed scale, from whence the article came, as it was 
The lion, member (Mr. Grote) had said, well known that tea of an inferior de- 
the opinions of practical men ought to scription came to this country in congou 
have been consulted. Their opinions had packages. He advocated the lowering of 
been consulted; deputations from the the duty on tea, and recommended the 
outports, from the tea-brokers of the city, adoption of that course to prevent the 
and gentlemen extensively engaged in the -country from an inundation of bad tea. 
tea-trade, had been received again and * The petition \va9 laid upon the table. 


again ; plans for ad valorem , fixed, and 
ruted duties had been carefully considered, 
and the result had been, that Government 
thought it most advisable to decide upon 
the scale of duties adopted. A great 
change appeared, however, to have taken 
place in the sentiments of stfftie of the 
gentlemen who had given their ad- 
vice to the Government. Instead ot the 
Government exhibiting any appearance 
of inattention to their suggestions, he 
thought it would be found they had paid 
a great deal too much attention to them. 
The great object of the Government had 
been to give tha, consumer ot the lowest 
quality of ten that article at the cheapest 
possible ra^e, consistent with the revenue. 
They had been told lh.it the lower oiders 
did not drink boliea ; but what had been 
the state of the importation-*? From the re- 
turns of the East- India sales, it appeared 
that, in the course of fifteen, sixteen, or 
seventeen years, the quantity of bohea sold 
had risen from 500,000 lbs. to 6,500,000 lbs, 
while the quantity of congou had only 
risen 1,000,000 to 2,000,1)00. Upsides, 
was it not evident to every man, that the 
lower orders would use the cheapest qua- 
lity ot tea? lie was well aware that teas 
were mixed in London before they were 
sent out, and that might account tor the 
small quantity ot nominal bohea, nntHhe 
large quantity of nominal Congou. But 
when they were mixed, there would ben 
difference of 8 d. in the pound, and that 
would operate to do away with the prac- 
tice. It had been stated, tlmt by making 
so great a difference as &</., it would be 
found more advantageous to import bohea 
at even a higher rate than congou— the 
difficulty ot distinguishing them being so 
great. lie thought, however, that the 
difficulty only arose where the qualities of 
the two articles approached very near to 
each other Since this matter had come 
under discussion, the most experienced 
officers of the revenue had been consulted, 
and they had declared their conviction, 
that there would be no difficulty m col- 
lecting the duties under the new system, 
lie entreated trafe'ho were anxious to 
have the new seafood died, to wait and 
see how it worked, mid d it was found to 
tail, then would be the time lor the intro- 
duction of the new measure. 

Mr. GovUmrn said, he had never heard 
a measure defended on weaker grounds 
than the present. The fraud would not 
be confined to this country by such a 
scheme, but would extend to the countiy 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

THE TEA-TIIADE. *' 

The dissatisfaction felt by the tea- 
trade, at the determination of the Com- 
pany, to persist in putting up ft, large and 
peculiarly apportioned quantityof teas at 
their present March sale (sec p. 226.), 
developed itself, in the sale-rotom, on the 
3d March, in a manner which has pro- 
voked some animadversions. 

Antecedent to the sale, a committee 
appointed by the wholesale tea-dealers, 
to watch all proceedings consequent upon 
the expiration of the Company's exclusive 
pnvilegcs^ftud to obtain an alteration in 
the scale tOflties intended to be imposed 
on teas, lila set forth, in a representation 
to the lords of the treasury, certain ob- 
jections f to the scale of duties, and had 
alsa addressed a memorial to the Corn- 
party, stating the inconveniences to which 
the trade was subjected by the anticipated 
changes. On the 5th February, the com- 
mittee received the reply from the Court 
of Directors recorded in p. 218. They 
then had an interview with Lord Althorp, 
in which they uiged various reasons for 
fixing one rate ot duty on every description 
ot tea , a deputation also waited upon the 
Chaiiman and Deputy Chairman of the 
Court ot Directors with the same object. 

4 In reply to a written application from the 
committee, the court stated (20th Febru- 
ary,) that, “ having already, in their cor- 
respondence with the Board of Control, 
pointed out the effects which the new 
rated duties upon tea" will have on the 
Company’s stock, and having also parti* 
cularly suggested that the system of two 
rates ot duty, for congou and boliea, must 
lead to fraud, thftj court feel that they 
cannot do more than they have already 
done.” 

The various meetings and consultations 
which had taken place amongst the trade, 
caused the day ot sale to be looked to 
with deep interest by all concerned. 

On the 3d March, as soon as the pre- 
siding director (Mr. C. Marjoribanks) had 
' taken Ins seat, and the sale was about to 
commence, 

Mr. Varnham, as representative of some 
of the most influential persons in the 
trade, complained of the loss inflicted on 
the buyers of tea by the Company’s con- 
duct. He stated, that the trade had un- 
derstood, from the declaration of Mr. 
Spring Rice, ' that the three Quarterly 
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■ales, after August, were to be carried 
in the usual way 5 that the increase was 
to be gradqfl, and that the parties were 
to be made acquainted with the maximum 
amount. The buyers were loaded with a 
quantity ori hand of nearly 2,500,00011)9, 
Mr. Varnham concluded, by^expressing a 
hope tbatthe trade would be ivpited, and 
that not a lot of tea would be bid for till 
the stock of teas in the buyers’ hands, 
purchased at the December sale, was 
taVcen bpek, and satisfaction was given 
upon other points. This speech Was 
imich4heercd. 

ftfr. Styan observed that, at the last 
Bale, the Chairman had stated, in^answer 
to a question respecting this March sale, 
that the usual practice would be followed: 
he feared, from what had occurred,' that 
the court had resigned its independence 
to parties at the west end of the town. 
(Cheering.) . 

The Chairman regretted to hear com- 
plaints made by the tea-trade against the 
Company, for the first tiWj% the last 
hour of its trading existencwfflf a me- 
morial Wfcre sent in to tlu; court, he 
pledged himself it would he af tended l( >- 
He hoped the trade would fiud lWCTWiet- 
tered under the new system, blit he fras 
sure it would not. He was there to sell 
the tea, but if 00 one would b$l, the 
sale must be adjourned. 

The Chairman, therefore, declared the 
sale adjourned till the ensuing day. 

A committee of buyers was appointed 
to draw up a inemoi ial to the court. 

On the following day (March 4), the 
sale-room was more crowded, if possible, 
than on the preceding day, many more of, 
the country-dealers being present. Mr. 4 
Wigrara, the presiding di lector, desired 
the auctioneer to proceed with reading 
the preamble, when he was interrupted 
with cries of “^10 sale,” &c. and gieat 
uproar. The excitement was extreme, 
and much confusion prevailed. 

Mr. Twining hoped that order and de- 
corum would be observed out ot respect 
to the presiding director, and m order 
that the representations of the trade 
might have more weight; he recommended 
that the sale should he adjourned till the 
court’s aDswer to their memorial had been 
received. The buyers, he said, would not 
havffstood forward if they weie not con- 
vinced of having the support ol the trade 
in all parts of the countiy. 

The Chairman said that no memoiial 
had been received up to his entering the 
room, and it was his duty to proceed with 
the sale. 

It was ascertained, however, that the 
memorial had been that morr\ing trans^ 
mitted to the secretary, an^thitthe court ’ 
were about specially to assemble *to con- 
sider it. 


The Chairman, thereupon, adjourned 
the sale till one o’clock. 

At that hour, Mr. Clarke, the presid- 
ing director, entered the sale-room, ac- 
companied by other directors. 

The memorial to the court, and the 
k court’s answer, were then read. The 
* former prayed that all teas sold previously 
to the "March sale might be taken back, 
stating, respectfully but firmly, that the 
impression amongst the trade was, that 
they ought not to proceed with the sale 
till they had received relief; that some 
further and specific answer was requisite, 
as to the Apportionment of the teas de- 
clared for June ; it solicited official infor- 
mation “ how soon tea can legally be 
brought to sale in this country by the 
free trader, either from Cailton or any 
other port ?” The answer of the court 
was to the following effect : with respect 
to the effect produced upon the holders 
of uncleared teas by $e extent of the 
declaration of the March* sale— the quan- 
tity sold in the three first sales of 1833, 
was 8,300,0001bs. per quaitcr, and the 
December sale was notoriously affected 
by the opinion, that there would be a 
fuither alteration in the tea-duties; in 
consequence of which, many of the dealers 
bought short, and (j00,000lbs, were then 
rejected, although the quantities offered 
only exceeded the declaration of the Sep- 
tember sale by 100,0001bs. Hence, the 
declaration for the March sale scarcely 
exceeded the average of the actual sales 
of tljyp first three quarters of 1833, add- 
ing thereto, the quantities rejected in 
December through temporary circum- 
stances. As a proof that the sfiiking-out 
of 600,()001bs., in Dtccmber, was not 
mowing to any reduction in the demand, 
in four weeks, from the 8th of Decembei 
to the 4-tli of January, the deliveries 
amounted to neaily 3,000,0001bs Under 
these circumstances, the court, following 
their usual practice, from which they could 
notdepait without violating the compact 
with the public, ot putting up such a 
quantity “ as shall be judged sufficient to 
supply the demand,” issued their defla- 
tion of nine millions, which only exceeds 
by 450,00011)''. the dehvciies ot the quar- 
ter attei the Match sale of last year, al- 
though at that time there weie no peculiar 
circumstances atlcctmg the sale of the 
preuous quarter. To the proposal that 
the Company should take back all teas 
§old previously to MU'cty and uncleared 
'the 30th May, independently of all 
considerations atfeMig the interests of 
the revenue or the Company, it would be 
obvtopjly unjust to apply any such prin- 
ciple partially : the relief claimed by the 
holder who ha9 not cleared his teas, could 
» not be conceded without injury to the 
buyfer who has cleared. The court ex- 
plicitly stated, with regard to the other 
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iMt « that the proportion ol bolu>u in large delivery, What the court foil stated' 

S« i« «>«. wwU bc .V“'» w y «>«- to t« its vwfee, wl\\ m \a « w 

w' B ' v 41 tkt eat\\ nwnfoy Vo \« pul up, (M It croesiuM 

, ta wlct o totem ante to those ut- tort, tte vWttev osmte S 
tacted to tte Coiflpuny-B totea of March duty m that resort, J tte irf 1 
uato wiU to subject to the hohea duty- brought to «le lL generally b ITyZ 
and, lastly, that no tea can be shipped in dually increased or dminiislied • insM.I 
the tree trade, previouslyto thc 22 cl April of wl,ic< l.»lf a million of ,10011,1s Ll 

,S 'ir A , , now been aaded to the largest declaration 

The Cl lawman then directed the. auc- ever before issued, at u time uheu the 
tioncer to read the preamble ot the sale, December sale was notoriously affected 
but loud cr.es of no sale,’ .drowned Ins by tl.e anticipation of change, and when 
voice. In an interval of calm, the first the trade were placed in a position of 


lot was offered, winch was a signal for a 
recommencement of the uproar. 


considerable difficulty. Instead of there 
being no peculiar traftre affecting the 


Mr. Twining protested against the sale sale of December 1832, many bouses bad 
proceeding, when not one woul of the anticipated a reduction in Mai eh 1833, 
preamble had been heard. The com- when the upset piices were to he lowered, 
mittee of the trade ought to have time to which reduction actually took place on all 
deliberate upon the course winch should teas in common consumption, occasioning 
be pursued. It, was painful for them to an unusually brisk demand, 
stand in collision with the Court ot Di- Mr. Nicholson ironically remarked, that 
vectors, but the court, he feared, had as it appeared* to be the benevolent in- 
acted under the influence of a body at the tention of the Government ami the di- 
west end ol the town, who were totally rectors to supply the consumers of tea at 
unacquainted with eomineiciul concerns ; a low price, be recommended that the teas 
and the meddling with the tea-trade was should be purchased at a price that would 
a glaring instance of the difficulties created enable the trade to sell them at Hie lowest 
by the interference of theorists in inatteis rate. (A laiujk.) 
of business. Upon the presiding director (Mr. Rus- 

Thc Chairman said that the court had sell Ellice) enteiing the room, the sale 
a double duty to perform; they owed commenced; but only a single advance 
much to the trade, but they owed a duty [\d ) could be obtained; and if u higher 
to the public. If, however, it were the advance was made, it was received with 
wish of the worn, lie would, on Ins own hisses, so that it appeared that Mr. Ir- 


responsibility, adjourn the sale till to- 
morrow. 


cholson’s, not the committee’s recom- 
mendation was acted on. So slow had 


The sale was adjourned accordingly, been the biddings, that, at the end of the 
and the committee of the trade assembled day. only 1,800 lots were disposed ol. 


to draw up a report on the reply to their 
memorial. 


Next day (March 5), an hour bpfore presided, 


Next day (the (ith), the room was 
again thronged; Mr. Henry Alexander 


the sale, the tea committee 


Mr. Vartiham addressed the Chair. He 


the room, when the repoit was toad. It said, that the court must sec that the 
stated that, under the circumstances, to trade were detci famed not to purchase 
prolong the struggle would lie attended till justice was done them. The buyers 
with inconvenience and ’npiry; and that, of yesterday would return the teas pur- 
therefore, the committee could not reeom- chased, if the comt would reconsider 
mend to the trade auy fuither opposition their decision, and comply with the de- 
to the procedure of the sale. Iheyob- mauds of the tiade, who would not be 
served, that they had urged not a single eontiolled by the Hoard of Control or 
argument which they did not lousider any other body. He hoped the sale 
consistent with justice to individuals and w’ould he postponed, to allow tune for 
to the consumers of tea. They lemaikcd the court to consider the offer, 
that, in the application for relict upon The Chairman consented to suspend the 
uncleared teas, those instock viere spe- sale till a deputation from the. timle had 
cially excluded. The court had admitted, an interview with the t 'hairs, before whom 
that the anticipated alteration in the du- the preposition was laid, 
lies, had led to thq Dejection of 000,0001bs. In about three hours, the court’s reply 
at the last sale, yet in this sale Jthey lmd was read in the sale-room. It stated that 
increased the quantity half a trillion ot the com t had considered the matters sub- 
pounds, though the trade had p^chased, - initted to them, and much regretted that 
in December, as much as they could ven- they were compelled to adhere to their 
ture to ’e. As to the deliveries, in, former resolution; hut they lmd resolved 
the first four w'eeks after the last sale', to withdraw the />80,000 lbs- of t(ja rc- 
amounting to 3,000,(XH)lbs., it wasnotO- fused at the last sale, 
nous, that those corresponding week*, in Mi. Nicholson complained that this act 
every quarter, almost always showed a had increased the injury feu-fold: it lire- 
^*faf,/uwm,N.S.Voi.,13,No,52. (- Q) 
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vented the trade from purchasing the re- 
fused tea (which is always sold for what it 
will fetch, wi&out protecting price) at the 
lowest possible rate. 

After some discussion, the sale was 
again adjourned. On the 7th the sale 
proceeded, but the biddings s were un- 
usually slow ; J^id it wa« not t^l!4the 10th 
that hostilities actually ceased. A protest 
was delivered in the room from the house 
of Wra. Bennett and Co. against the with- 
drawal of the 680,000 lbs. of refused tea 
On the grounds that it was unprecedented, 
and a most flagrant breach of faith with 
thetipde and^thcepublic, and was an ex- 
ample calculated to produce serioua conse- 
quences. 

The Court of Directors, being advised 
that the sale of the lots of tea, knocked 
down at small advances on the 5th and 
7th, were, under the circumstances, void, 
gave notice to the buyer that the Company 
declined delivering the teas, and are ready 
to return the deposits and put the lots up 
again. The purchaser (Mr. John Tra- 
vers), thougli advised that he could le- 
gally enforce the contract, yet, never in- 
tending to avail himself of an opportunity 
to make an unreasonable individual prbflt, 
readily renounced his claim to the con- 
tract, and left the lots to the disposal of 
the Company. 

Thus ends the eventful history of the 
last tea-sale under the charter. 

abolition of the duties at canton. 

By an order in Council, dated the 5th 
March 1834, the order in council dated 
the 9th day of December 1833, whereby 
certain duties were imposed on British 
ships, and goods on board thcreot, trading 
to Canton, and certain regulations were 
made for the raising and application of the 
said duties, is “ revoked, rescinded, an- 
nulled, and made v<iH<lf ’ 

BRITISH ASSOCIATION FOIt THE ADVANCE- 
MENT OF SCIENCE. 

The next meeting of the British Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement ot Science, 
will be held at Edinburgh in the week 
commencing Monday, Sept. 8th 1834. 

ecclesiastical appointment. 

TheJlev. J. H. A. lludd, B. A., of Pem- 
broke College, Cambridge, has been ap- 
pointed by the Hon. Court of Directors 
to the situation of chaplain in the presi- 
dency of Bengal. 

MISSIONARIES TO THE EAST. 

Maj. Gen. Sir H. Worsley has just 
made the munificent donation of ^2,000 
to King’s College, London, for the en- 
dowment of an exhibition, to be applied to 
the purpose of educating young men in 
that institution for the office of missiona- 
ries of the Established OhUrch in the East. 


HIS MAJESTY’S FORCES IN THE 
EAST. 


PROMOTIONS AND CHANGES. 

Ilf A L. D rag*. (In Bengal). Asalst.Surg. Arthur 
Wood, M.n., from 3d F., to be asaistsurg., v. 
Harcourt prom, in 2d F. (14 March 34). 

13 th‘L. Drafts, (at Madras). Lieut. Wm. Brand- 
ling, from 2d Dr.Gu., to be lieut., v. Durdin, who 
exen. (14 March 34). 

16th L. Drag*, (in Bengal). Hon. C. Powys to lie 
cornet by purch., v. Purdon who retires (28 Feb. 
34).— Capt. W. H. Sperling to bo major by purch., 
v. Osten who retires; Lieut. J, S. Deverill to be 
capt. by purch., v. Sperling ; Comet M. Clerk to 
be lieut. by purch., v. Deverill ; and John Rodon 
to be comet by purch., v. Clerk (all 7-March 34). 

2 d Foot (at Bombay). Assist. Surg. John Har- 
court, from 11th L. Drags., to be surg., v. Brudy 
dec. (7 March 34). 

3d Foot (in Bengal). Robert Stevenson, m.d., to 
be assist.surg., v. Wood app. to 11th L. Drags, 

( 14th March 34). 

6th Fwt (at Bombay). H. A. Sullivan to be ens. 
by purch., v. Chambers who retires (21 Feb. 34). 

l>r/t Foot (at Mauritius). V^jL Ballard to be ens. 
by purch., v. Iloskcn prom. WMarch 34). 

It Mh Foot (in Bengal). Capti’Chas. Mudie, from 
3IJlh F., to be capt., v. Carr who exch. (29 Aug. 
33). 

3HM Foof (in Bengal). Capt. Robert Carr, from 
Kith F., to be capt., v. Mudie who exch. (23 
Aug. 33). 

‘Mh Foot (at Madras). Serj.Maj. John Male to be* 
qu.mast., v. Lloyd dec. (12 Oct. 33).— Eos. fi. D„ 
Werge to be lieut. by purch., v. Fanner who re- 
tires ; and J. T. J. English to be ens. by purch., 
v. Werge (both 7 Aug. 33; • 

41.sf Foot (at Madras). Thos. Hogg to be assist, 
surg., v, Glacser, wbo*e app. has not taken place 
(21 Feb. 34).— Ens. Aug. Gordon, from h p. 98th 
F„ to be ens., v. Gieville cashiered by sentence 
of a general court-martial (7 March 34).— Ens. 
W. 11. II. Anderson, from 4lRh IL, to be ens., v. 
Emmett who exch. ; and A. Carden to be ens. by 
purch., v. Gordon who retires (both 14 do.). 

44t/i Foot ( in Bengal). Ens. T. W. Haifhide to 
b" lieut, v. Lewis dec. (22 Oct. 33) ; Ens. C. W. 
Crickett, from h. p.liOthregt., to be ens., v. Half- 
hide (21 Feb. 34). 

4.VA Foot (at Madras'. W. It. Lewis to be ens. by 
purch., v. Johnson who retires (21 Feb. 34). 

4fW» Foot (at Madras). Ens. M. Emmet, from 
41st F., to be ens., v. Anderson who exch. (14 
March 34). 

4!)«A Foof (in Bengal), Ens. H. Rainey to bo 
lieut., v. Birch dec. (8 June 33) ; Cadet R. D. 
Kelly to l>e ens., v. Rainey (7 March 34).— J. H. 
D.inicll to be ens, by purch., v. Kelly app. to 34th 
F. (14 do.). 

55th Foot (at Madras). Ens. H. Bayly to be 
lieut., v. Wake dec. (1 Feb. 34) ; Cadet John Stuart 
to be ens., v. Bayly (7 March). 

62d Foot (at Madras). Lieut. A. H. Irvine, from 
h.p. 3d regt., to be lieut., v. John Butler who 
exch. (21 Feb. 34).— Lieut. B. Vincent, from h. p. 
Royal African corps, to lie lieut , v. Edw. H. 
Finney who exch. (14 March 34). 

83d Foot (in N. S. Wales). Ens. A. F. Codd to be 
lieut. by purch., v. Aubin who retires; and P. 
Ltrnlesay to be ens. by purch., v. Codd (both 21 
Feb. 34). 

72d Foot (at Cape of Good Hope). Ens. A. S. 
Flkher to be lieut. by purch.y V. Raymond prom. ; 
all A. N. Sherson to be ens. by purch., v. Fisher 
(bodr.01 M(yrch34). 

Mauritius). Capt. A. O. Fullerton, 
fiom Royfclitegt. of Horse Guards, to be capt., 
V. Muawrwbo retires (28 Feb. 34).— Capt. G. Wil- 
liamsoffWbm h. p. unattached, to be capt., v. 
Alex. G.ra’ullerton who exch. (7 March 34).— 
Lieut. Roger Keating to be capt. by purch, v. 

■ Williamson who retires; Ens. G. G. Canny to be 
lieut. by purch., v. Keating ; andC. M. Creaahto 
< 4 * eitt. by purch., v. Canny‘(all 14 do.).— H. F. 
Wstou to be ens, by purch., v. Collinson who ie- 
tf.es (21 do.). 
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KTOBSSSfiS *- «rsss: 

cT£’2KH ke ' if? B f Uvia 2J,thb Oct.'; U f r f c6t? ‘ frt)m Singapore: Mr. Kohler. 

&„r I® Ip * *s:a"- ^ - —«<», 

-ggsa.““ «'• - «- *. 

SSfiSS^ *? aSS3' £ 


Hruwn, from Ca„ e &, UcaTV G™SSE5 
fS' A iS 0n , 1 . Son ' frora Mauritius Oth Dec.; at 
Lnr h ‘~i? M."V^»„ I,ud<on » from Bcng a U12th 
.Sept., and 1 able Bay 5th Jan. ; and PaMden 
Mould, from Mauritius 17th Nov.; both at 
Gravesend. 20. Abel Gower, .Smith, trom Man 
nt.us 30th Nov ; off St»lly.l23?li?C.sTa/S' 
Blakely, from China PJth Nov., and Cape 13th 
Jan. , at Deal.— 2 o. H. C.*. Bombay, K el lawny, 
Irom China 25th Nov.; off Portsmouth-X 
mth’^ , y uh .i trw . n * Cruicaghank, from China 
Uth No\ oil the Wight. -25. Bounty Hull , 
Jackson, fiotn Bombay 7u» Nov.; at Liverpcwl!- 
mout' h id0lh 1 lckcill ^ s lfOM1 Bombay ; at Porta- 


the Cape.) ’ uumren w «o landed at 

HrLy'anf" l,S fr0m C »W- P - CMby , 

fewi!’ fr ° m L ' aiK!! Mr ' B “ U “' Mr. 

_ _ Per Claud, tie, from Cape: Cant. Doyle. HM 
72d regt. ; two children ; one seivant. * 

IVr B<#m, from Bombay (arrived at Bor- 
deaux) : Messrs. J. and E. Dussumler. ° 

e * G & Waterloo, from China : Dr. Ruther- 
ford ; M r. J. Seim Van Basel.— <Mr., Mrs and 
Miss Lowe, lor the Cape.) ' aw * 

Krpecle il. 

Per H.C.S. Mai quts Huntley, from Penang, ice j 
Governor Ibbetsori and larnily; K. Murdiisnn 
l-.sq. and family ; Capt. Grant and family/ ' 


. vruvciHur luiKNbon anti larnily; K. MurLhJann 

I* kii. 24. Morgirnm, Ricketts, for Bombay; ,< -sq. and family ; Capt. Grant and family/ ' 

I 1 V cr / >(>0 1 * ~ -"V Hun K n, Smith, for Bom- 

bay; Irom Liverpool,-#* A,ab, Bnmie, tor Van 

-S n H!/i an M)«? h . 1 ^ unvKlb); trom Portsmouth. passengers to India, 

Im Batavia; boln Irom I > i ^ i’ooL — \p^ r niff ^ antl ChJ «a; 

Jattersoii, for Cape and V. D. Land; and Mam Ma j or and Mrs. Kitke ; Mis# isaike ; Master 
Burton, for Algoa Bay ; both Irom Deal.— M arch Ig . k an< i, Mr *^««|re Dalryrnple j 

?■ »**« ('nckiiiay/tor Cape and Aigou Ilay? C Si l four 

lu >m Deal. — 2. Beatncc, Liddell, lor Batavia anil *L. V® ! M*- *■»»«* ! Lleul ‘ Walsh, 43th 

ior K 6 Wa!L“ ; ^ouiSimlitii-fo. ft 1'. J n ^‘ TrotS/^Fgermn; 

• cadeu • ~ 

i ortsmouth.— 10. Peter Pnutar, Teiry, lor Ben- ihinwgwi Co Me, for Bengal : Mrs. Laws; 

H l n \ meh £ ™'W«. J>1 tf»ti, lor Madras and S'X^ 41 t .. and Mrs. Hobson ; Mrs. 

Btngal , Nile, Hepburn, ror China ; Be, wick- Mt(Juhae , Misses H yatt, Hoggan, Wellan, and 
*'!' J hom.w, lor Bombay and China ; Susan, 2,° ,he,ls Messrs. Douglas, G» lines, Bristow, 

\ddison, for N. S. Wales twith torn uts); and JJ ’if* H ° )e , r ^’ Scott » Dod fe t >< ) ‘b Hudson, 

t urohne, TrcadweU, for ditto; all from Deal.-.' Woollcr, and Johnson. 

Hu kman tin lay, Russell, for Bombay and , 1>er Palma n, for Bombay: Capt. and Mrs 
- iiu ; trom Greenock.— 1J. ValUa/ficld, swinton^ Strong; Capt. and Mrs. ileyrnan ; Mr. JL C.* 
r ' a P^> Mauritius, and Ceylon; liom Cowes.— Lelicyt, cadet. ** 

1. Andromache, An d rew 8 ,tor Madras and Ben- Per Henry IVellMcy, for Cape: Mr Brown 
f mU, /\ j0 mW)l l* ( or Uolllb ‘‘^ ?'*d /w- rigg ; Mr. Phill,ps.-For Madagascar : Mr Td 
Boneal^an' L* iH (lt ’ rs <> n * tor Matlia»aud Mrs. Baker; Mr Freeman.— For Ceylon : Capt! 
Juft ni u Porjlmouih. — 11. Blnk$lp t . , Anderson ; Lieut. Hodges ; Mr. and Mrs. Bayiev • 
linAT 4 a ,m r? S ? 1 l n U W f Kl c gt Mr * an<l Mrs - ^'^rmaim. ,y * 



Leonard, (,urr, for Bengal, and .Wmo-yZ^I [^Neptune, for Bengal: Mrs. Udney; Misses 
or Bombay ; btith from Liveip.iol -12. wS>mc. [JJney. Dakes, Ley tester. Law, and C. Law; 

astles, for Bengal; trom Gteenock 13. L)uu- ’ 1 oI\ ^ tcwart » Nicholson, Ingram, and Barr; 

'•'Am Castle, Laws, for Bengal; ami Henri, fVcl- 'v*^ ' Ii Pe ’,,^ CV ‘ M f - Kndd; Mr. .Snndys, bar- 

'■'57/, Johnston, for Cape, Mauritius, mid Cev- *xl ler; Mr ‘ M arlln » writer; Lieuts. Graham, 
on; both from PortsmoU-LJ. Sylph, bhipUm, J< . )hnson A a " d E1 ' 

»r Mauritius; from Deal.— 13. AUe> ton. GDI for a , ’ 7 tw ?: Ulak ^ Chambers, Anderson, 

'o'tKal; Broad Oak, Hubbock, for Bengal; and ^ btL ‘ r * n,1/c,1 » Go ? d » Cameron, and Oakes, 


PASSENGERS TO INDIA. 

Per Oj well, for Madras, Beugil, and China* 

Ha J k r * a, r ? rS ' lsat,C(, < Master 

Isaike , ( apt an. Mr^gj,m,oe Dalrymple j 

M Can *S*l four ^ Missei 

M Kenzie; ( apt. Paners ; Lieut. Walsh, 43th 
regf.; (ornet Forrest, 1 1th L. Drags.; Mr 
’ioiing, civil service ; Messrs. Trotter, Fgcrton,' 
Bristow, t arr, Mann, and Isacke, cadets; two 
Messrs. Mclven/ie. 

Per Ihrnvefran Co Me, for Bengal : Mrs. Laws; 
Mis. Hyatt and family ; Mrs. Hobson; Mrs. 

U °M‘ in ' Wellan, and 
Mephens; Messrs. Douglas, Gi lines, Bristow, 
Moore, Roberts, Scott, Dodgson, Hudson, 
Woollcr, and Johnson. 

Per ^Palma a, for Bombay: Capt. and Mrs. 


tinlay, Russell, for Bombay and . 1 er Palma a, for Bombay: Capt. and Mrs, 
ireeuock.— 1 J. ViUfopjkW, swmton^ Strong* ('apt. ami Mrs. Htyrnan; Mr. lC c! 
iritiuSj and (’cyloa; ijom (’owes.^ Lc (»cyt, cadet. 

e, Andrews, tor Madras and Ben- Per Henry Wellesley, for Cape: Mr. Brown- 
, John»u* for Bombay; and ha- rigg ; Mr. Phillms For MnrfaL.,.*, / mJ 
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Ver Rmouth, for Madras anil Bengal: Mrs. 
Hooper; Mrs. Qouldhawk ; Mrs. and Miss 
Oak«; Capt. and Mrs. Elliott; (’apt. Rundle 
ami family; Misses Burnside, Garston, Blac-kall, 
and Boyd; Liouts. Ashley. Horsley, and Clarke; 
Ens. Long ; Messrs. Gardner, Simpson, Rogers, 
Paulin, Cameron, and Skelton. 

/ 

BUtTlIS? MAURIAgH AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

» , Veb.%, At Harehatch, Berks, the lady of T. B. 

, . Swinhoe, Esq., qf a daughter. 

March 6. IndBreat George Street, Westminster, 
the J^dy of DELushington, M.P , of a daughter. 

M^At Kilbum, Mrs. J. D. Dickinsq#, of a ion. 

IS. At Lynn, the lady of the Rev. Ambrose 
Goode, chaplain to the Hon. KasMndia Company, 
of a daughter. 

Ill, At Edinburgh, the lady of Capt. Tl. Brough- 
ton, llou. Company’s service, of a son. 

2.1 At Twickenham, the lady of Dr. Alex- 
ander, Hon. East- India Company’s service, of a 
daughter. 

27 . At Hastings, the lady of II. S. Lane, Esq., 
■Bengal civil service, of a son. 

La telv. At 4.1, Upper Norton Sjrect, Portland 
Place, the lady of Frederick Twyhain, Esq., of 
the Hon. K. I. Company’s service, of a daughter. 

— Mrs. James Freshfield, of New Bank-build* 
tags, of a daughter. 


MARRIAGES, 

Feb. 13. At Edinburgh, P M. Davidson, Esq., 
of the Hon. East- India Company's service, to So- 
phia, youngest daughter of the late Capt. White, 
commissioner of the Royal Navy. 

27. At St. Giles’, Camberwell, Thomas Jarvis, 
Esq., solicitor, Gower Street, to Jane Iaalxdla, 
only daughter of Capt. Win. Hamilton, of the 
Hon. East-India Company’s service. 

28. AtCardross, Dumbartonshire, ('apt. W.E.A. 
Elliott, 2!)th regt. Madras N.I., to Isabella, eldest 
daughter of the late Thomas Ritchie, Esq., of 
Greenock, and niece of the late Colonel Noble, 
C.B., Madras Artillery. 

March 4. At St. George’s, Hanover Square, 
John Wright, Esq., Hon. East-lndia Company’s 
service, to Maly, eldest daughter of Adam Blandy, 
Esq., of Kingston-house, Berkshire. 

— ■ At St.Mary-le-bope Church, Edward Roberts, 
Esq., solicitor, Bath, to Margaret Keith, eldest 
daughter of the ltfte Johtl Andrew, Esq., Goamalty, 
Bengal. 

ti. The Rev. J. E. Tyler, rector of St. Glles-in- 
the-fields, to Jane, only daughter of Divie Ro- 
bertson, Esq., of Bedford Square. 

15. At Brighton, Philip Stewart, Esq., of the 
Bombay civil servile, to Matilda Frances, youngest 
daughter of the late William Dawson, Esq., of 
St. Leonard’s-hill, Berks. 

17. Hume Edwards, Esq., of H.M. 55th regt., 
to Sophia, daughter of Samuel Brooke, Esq., of 
St. omcr, Fiance, and late of Finchley, Mid- 
dlesex. 

18, The Rev. W. G. Moore, rector of West 
Barkwith, and vicar of Stixwold, in the county of 
Lincoln, to Emily Ann, only daughter of T. 
Andrews, Esip, of Upper Ilomerton, and widow 
of Major G. A Rigby, lateof the Hon. East-India 
Company’s service. 

2(1. At St. Paul’s Church, Islington, Thomas S. 
Harvey, Esq., of Great St. Helen’s, to Lydia 
Mary, widow of L. hansom, Esq., His Majesty’s 
collector at Point dc Gallc, Island of Ceylon. 

22. At St. Mark’s, Kennington, John Hodgson,, 
Esq., of Lincoln’s-inn, to Elizabeth, second daugn-, 
ter of the late John Duval Lloyd, Esq., formerly J 
in the civil service of the Hon. East-India Ctoe* 
pany. 


22. At St. Luke’s, Chelsea, Lieut Col. Gumme*-, 
of the Madras army, to Elizabeth, .daughter ot 
Henry Woodfall, Esq., of Chelsea. 

— At St. George’s, Hanover Square, George 
Robinson, Esq., of the Mauritius, to Elizabeth, 
ouly daughter of Francis Allegati, Esq. 

24. At Kirkaldy, North Britain, Mr. H. II. Pil- 
cher, of London, to Mary, daughter of the late 
(.’apt. Alex. Black, of the Hon. East-India Com- 
pany's service. 

Lately. At Brussels, J. M. Davies, Esq,, of the 
Bombay civil service, to Miss Caroline Clarke, 
step-daughter of Colonel Green, 20th regt 

— At Paris, Capt. Timings, Bengal artillery, to 
Charlotte, daughter of R. Crhmp, Esq., late of 
Cheltenham. 

— AtCockcrmoiitli, II. n. Crosthwaite, Esq., of 
Workington, to Mhs E. ‘otaoii, daughter of Capt. 
bibson, lateof the Bombay Native Infautry, 


IlF ATMS. 

Qrt. 28. On his passage homo from Calcutta, 
in the ship Jean Uralmm, aged 40, Capt. John 
Duuscombo, for many years a captain of the port 
of Liverpool. 

Feb. 21, IHJ4. At Porfobello, near Edinburgh, 
Lady Dewar, relict of the lion. Sir Janies Dewar, 
chief-justice of Bombay. . - 

23. At Langton Lodge, Yorkshire, aged 75 , 
Francis Redfearn, Esq., IbHjfierly of the Bengal 
civil servue. 

24. At his residence in Wmipolc Street, Henry 
Gahag.m, Esq., in the 53d year of Ins ago. An 
apoplctic seizure in the afternoon of Sunday ter- 
minated fnlally on Monday morning, to the deep 
regret of his surviving relatn es and friends. 

25. At Yarmouth, Norfolk, after a severe and 
protracted illness, Lieut, George Dallas Barclay, 
R. NT aged 51 yeirs, deeply deplored by his afflic- 
ted widow, tainily, and friends. He received Im 
promotion in consequence of his gallant conduct 
at the battle of Tiafalgar, while serving as mid- 
shipman on board H.M Ship Mars, commanded 
by Captain Duff. 

20. At Laugh, irne, William Sutheiland, Ego., 
nephew ot Colonel Sutherland, of Stockwcll, 
Surrey, aged 34. 

27. At Liverpool, after an illness of a few hours 
only, in the 51st year of his age, Mr. John Shipp, 
author of an entertaining autobiographic al me 
moir, and a volume of Indian tales. He w. t s 
governor of Livetpool Workhouse. 

Man hi. At Paris, C. 11. Templeton, Esq., late 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, third son of This 
mas Templeton, Esq., formerly of Calcutta. 

7 . At Cheltenham, aged 58, Major Thomas Man- 
ners, late of the 48th 1 egt. 

8. At Edinburgh, Lieut. John Burnett, 1st Gr, 
Bombay N.L, second soil of the late John Bur- 
nett, Esq., advocate, judge-advocate of Scotland. 

11. At Walthamstow, Mrs. George Wigram. 

15. At Cheltenham, in her 78th year, Charlotte 
Jane Emma, relict of the late Colonel R. Jackson, 
of the lion. East-India Company’s service on the 
Bombay establishment. 

18. In Upper Norton Street, aged 45, Elizabeth, 
widow of the late Lieut. Michael Smith, of tlie 
Madras army. 

20. At Haidar Hospital, Mr. Purcell, B.N., the 
li*t surviving ofllcer of H.M. ship Bounty, and 
who was turned adrift, in an open boat, by the 
'mutinous crew of that ship, in the middle of the 
Pacific Ocean. 

21, In Foley Place, Oploitel Henry Malcolm, of 
the lion. East-India Com piny’s service, in his 

1#J ear * > 

*'j> vutftely* Washed overboard during a severe 
storm, S&his passage from Calcutta, where he had 
resided Mr seven years, James Hume Cunning- 
hatrn E«", aged 24 years, second son of the late 
CapL^Beorgc Cunningham, and nephew to Col. 
^Cunningham, of the Royal Engineers, 
j t — Drowned on his voyage to China, Arthur 
, Bray, youngest son of the late Robert Lucas, 
Esq., of Coulsdcn, Surrey, in his 20th year, 

ft 
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dr,., and 1M bazar tmunde^mUo *i ^ ual to 82 «>* *«• * 

& to ft per cent, more titan when sold by Ct. Rupees F mds The 4<, * R “^* e# *• md^ produce 

S„,.t Candy «. c ,„ ol „ 7461 tb. r/e .'° W01 *" T “ 


CALCUTTA, November 


1833. 


, ^ Rs.A. Rg. 

Anchors 8a. Rs. cwt. ]<t o fa), 22 

Bottles .10010 0 —12 

Coals B. md. o 6} — o 

Copper Sheathing, 10-32 ..F. mil. 37 0 — 38 

B rasters' do. 35 (I — 35 

Thick sheets do. — — 

Old Cross do. :i0 4 — 30 

Bolt do. 34 12 — :i 5 

Tile do. 30 ft — 30 

— — Nails, assort do. 32 0 — 311 

Peru Slab Ct.lts. do. 30 0 — 37 

. — Russia Sa.Rs. do. - — — 

Copperas do. 1 4 

Cottons, chintz pie. 

. Muslins, assort ....do. 1 4 

Yarn l(j to 17»l mor. 0 4$ 

Cutlery, fine ]<)A. 

Glass MD. 

Hardware 30A. 40A. 1 

lloRiciy, cotton. ....... <&. P.C. i 

Ditto, silk .V. ®)A. 40 A. I 

- - ‘ - 11 


A. 1 „ . *; 

0 Iron, SwedUl^ so. 
0 flat 

.Sa.Rs. F.md. 

Rs.A. 
3 15 

Rs. A. 
@40 



■; 


0 Hat 


% A 


ft Bolt 


2 J2 


— — - Sheet 


n n 

r i 

8 | Nails 


p V 

H 1 i\ 

_ 

0 Hoops 


0 a; 

2 14** 

~ 3 8, 

8 Kentledge . .. . 




0 Lead. Pip 

ft ‘.hcet 

r.do. 

4 1 i! 

4 12 

— 4 M 
7* 4 13 


1 


Shot, patent bag 

Speller Ct.Rs. K. md! 4 6 

-13 0 Stationery 25D. 

• 0 71 Steel, English Ct.lts. F. md 6 0 

— Swedish do. (i M 

TinlMates Sa.Rs. box 21 0 

Woollens, Broad cloth, fine ..yd. 3 0 
— coarse and middling, ... 1 0 


- 4__7 

— 60 
— 6 12 
— 22 0 

- H 4 
-28 

- 1 10 


MADRAS, October ‘2, 1$33. 


Rs. 

Bottles 100 7 @ 

Copper, Sheathing candy 280 — 

Cakes do. 220 — 

Old ....<lo. 2 25 — 

Nails, assort do. 280 t— 

Cottons, Chintz 10 A. — 

Muslins and Ginghams...... . r >A. — 

— - Longcloth, fine 2 r »A. — 

Cutlery, fine P.C. — 

Glass and Earthenwaic P.C. — 

Hardware MI). — 

Hosiery 15 \. — • 

Iron, Swedish, candy 42 — 

English sq.. do. 1!) — 

— — Flat and bolt do. 19 — 


Rs - I 1 , „ Rs. Rs. 

8 Iron Hoops candy 22 (a \ 25 

230 lead, Pig do. 411 — 45 

2:«) SJieet do. 35 — 40 

300 Millinery 30A.— 35 \. 

15 A. Shot, patent .*..... 25 A. — 30 A . 

lo A. Spelter candy 28 — 30 

30 \. Stationery 25A. — 30 

10 I). Steel, English candy Go — 70 

15 A. Swedish do. 105 — ill) 

15 I). Tin Plates box 22 — 23 

20 A. Woollens, Broadcloth, line P.C. — 10 Nom 

5u coarse P.C. —10 Nom 

20 Flannel, fine 10 A. — 15 A* 


Anchors 

Bottles 

( ’oals 

Copper, Sheathing, 16-32 

Thick sheets ........ 

Plate 

Tile 

Cottons, Chintz 

l.ongcloths 

Muslins 

Other goods 

Yarn, Nos. 25 to 60 . 

Cutlery, table 

Glass and Earthenware .. 

Hardware 

Hasicry.. 


'f f 


1 if 

Cottons, Chintz, 28 yds... 

. Longcloths, 40 y ds. . . 

Muslins, 20 yds.. .... 

Cambrics, 12yds ... 

Bandannoes 

— Yam, Nos. 16 to 36. . , 

Iron, Bar 

Rod 

Lead 


BOMBAY, October 19, 1833. 


Rs. Rs 

.cwt. 16 (a), 20 

.do*. H — 

.ton. 7 — 

.cwt. 54.4 

• do. 57-8 

.do. 50 

.do. 51 


.lb. 0.9} 1.2 

P.C. 

25 D. — 30D. 

25 A. — 30 D. 

P.C. 

«S 




l Iron, Swedish, bar.... 

..St. candy 

52 Cal — 

English, do 


24 



Hoops 


5.8 


1 Nails 


14 

18 

; Sheet ...ik 


6.4 


| Rod for Inilts . .. . 

(i. St, candy 

6.4 

— 

do. for nails . . . 


32 

1 

I Lead, Pig 


8.4 



1 Sheet 


9 



1 Millinery 

20D. — GOD. 

| Shot, patent 


M 



Spelter 


6.4 

« 

1 Stationery 


— 

Steel, Swedish 


J2 


'[Tin Plates 


17 


f j Woollens, Broad cloth, 

fine . .yd. 

4 _ 

6 


coarse 1.8 — 2 

I Flannel, fine 1 


CANTON, November Id, 1833. 

11 

'Pn. 


_ _ ■‘Drs. 1 ! 

:e 2} @ 4j Smalts 

4} — 6 | Steel, Swedish, in kits. 
2 — 2l Woollens, Bruad cloth 

"1} — li , Camlets 

do. 1} — 2l[ Do. Dutch . 


. ...pecul46 

do. P7¥> -fell 

do. 2'7 $ ' — iTin Plates 

do. 4 •- J 4i 


Long Ells Dutch 
Tin, Straits 


Drs. Drs. 
.pecul 50 (a), 1(K) 
..cwt. 4\ — 

...yd. 1.50 — 1.60 

..pee. 17 — 

..do. 25 —27 
..do. 6—7 

.pecul 15} — 

..box 8 — 9 
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SINGAPORE, November 7, 1833. 


Drs. 

Anchors peculio ( 

Bottles • loO 3Jt • 

Copper Nalls and Sheathing — pacul 34 
Cottons, Madapollams, 25y<f. by 32in. pcfa» li 

I in it. Irish ■ • ■ 25 3fi 

Longcloths .'18 to 40 — ,16-3 Md. jV 3J 

do. do. • ■ • .38-40 ao. 4 

do. do 44 do. 5 

• - — 50 do. (» 

•*i~ — 54 do. (» 

—*"*,•4 r -V 60 do. 10 

-«*<■* Prints, fasinf'le colours do. 24 

t — ■ U by 42 to 45 in. • • do. 1 $ 

Jaconet, 20 44 ■ • 46 ••• do. li 

lAppets, JO • • £• . 40 -44 • • • -do. li 

J 

n 


Drs. Drs. Dr*. 

& 12 ICotton Hkfs. imit. Battick, dble. ■ -corge 5 (a), 8 

- ft l do. do Pulllcat dor,. 2| - 3 

- 311 |- — Twist, 24 to 42 pecul45 — 50 

- 3 Hardware, assort (overstocked) P. D. 

- 24 Iron, Swedish pccul 5 — 5$ 

- 6 English do. 24 — 3 

- 6$ Nalls * do. 3 - 3* 

- 8 tLead, Pig do. 5 — 54 

- 8 < Sheet do. 64 — 6 

- 8 J.Shot, patent bag lj — 2 

-12! Spelter (none)....pecul 4 — 44 

- 3 i S i eel , Swedish do. 5 — 0 

- 5i English do. N D. 

- 2j Woollens, Long Ells pcs. 10 —11 

- 4 Camblets do. 25 27 

- 2 Ladies’ cloth (Scarlet) yd. 14 — 2$ 


Calcutta, Nov. 7» 1833.— A good many buyers 
of Piece Goods have been going about, but there 
has not been a great business done ; prices gene- 
rally continue with little or no alteration on last 
weeks’ currency. In consequence of the advance 
on Haw Cotton intho English markets, prices of 
Twist had likewise risen according to the latest 
account; better rates, from the same cause, and 
moderate imports, are offering here, but holders 
seem generally in expectation of further advance, 
and are not particularly anxious to press sales. 
Woollens, with the exception of flue Flannels, 
continue in a very depressed state. There is po 
change in the Metal market requiring rematk; the 
amount of sales is usually small. The demand 
for all sorts of Ales and Wines is very depressed: 
the reduced rates obtainable for the former leaves 
a loss of 50 per cent, on prime cost.— Pr. 
Current. 

Madras, Oct. 2, 1833.— Europe Goods still in 
jow request. Beer is quite unsaleable, and will 


not realize even prime cost at public auction. The 
sales of metals have hot been very extensive, 
nor have the prices varied much during the past 
week. 

Canton, Nov, 2, laU^Tfee Company’s invest- 
ments of Cotton Yam been Sold at Sp. Dols. 
51 per pccul, composed t of l»i v pjsortment from 
Nos. 24 to 5ft. The stock of Iron, Lead, and Steel 
Is very considerable. Chintzes have not recovered 
from the excess of last season’s importations, and 
most kinds of Handkerchiefs are very unsaleable. 
— Nov. 14. The Company have sold their Woollens 
of first sort at Sp. Dols. 1.52, second sort at 1.0ft, 
third so|t at (U»7 ; Long-ells, 5 m. I; Camlets, at 
Sp. Dols. 17; and Iron (including all sizes) at Sp. 
Dols. 1,0ft. Tin Plates, in consequence of none 
having yet been imported in the Company’s ships, 
have advanced to our quotations. 

Manilla .— Advices to the end of October men- 
tion Piece Goods to be generally dull ; Jaconet 
Muslins wanted. 


INDIA SECURITIES AND EXCHANGES. 


Calcutta , Nov. VI, 1833. 
Government Securities. 


Buy.] Rs. 

As. 



Rs. 

A ^[Sell. 

Prem. 

33 

8 Remittable 


32 

8 Prem. 


3 


1st, or Old 5. \. . 
p. Cent. Loan ) 1 

"lass 

2 

12 


p 

4 . 

... Ditto .... 2 

do. 

1 

12 


l 

ft . 

... Ditto ..,£*3 

do. 

ft 

8 


Par 

.... Djtjo 4 

do. 

0 

ft 


none 

.... Ditto .... 5 

do. 

none 


ft 


New 5 per Cent- from 1 
No. 251 to 72ft ....j 

■ Par 

Prem. 

5 

o{ 

2d, or Middle 5 \ 


. 0 

8 Prem. 


4 

12 

3d, or New ditto 


. 4 

4 

Disc. 

0 

4 

4 per cent. Loan ills. . 

. ft 

8 disc. 


4,00ft Bank of Bengal Shares— 4,500. 

Bank of Bengal Rates. 

Discount offcjmyate bills 0 ft per cent. 

I litto on government amts .lary bills 4 ft do. 

Interest on loans on deposit 4 0 do. 

Rate of Ex< lunge. 

On London, 12 months’ date,— to buy Is. lOd. to 
Is loyd. ; to sell Is. lid. to Is. lHd. Sa. R. 

Madras, OiL 8, 1833. 

Government Securities. 

Six per cent. Bengal Remittable Loan. 

At the Rate of Subscription, viz. 35ft 
Madras IK per 335 Sa. Rs 33 j Prem. 

At the Rate prevailing among Merchants 
and Brokers in buying and selling Pub- 
lic Securities, viz. 100} Madras IK per 
100 Sa. Rs. . . . 315 Prem. 

Fivcper cent. Bengal Dnremittable Loan. 

At the Rate of Subscription, in;. 350 
Madras Rs. per 335 Sa. Rs Par. 


At the Rate prevailing among Merchants 
and Brokers in buying and selling Pub- 
lic Securities, tu;. 100} Madras Rs. per 

100 Sa. Rs 2 Disc. 

Bengal Five percent. Loan qf 18th Aug. 1825. 
At the Rate of Subscription, Ws. 1084 
Madras Rs. per 100 Sa. Rs. 

Bonds, No. I to 1,000 Pur. 

Ditto, above No. 1,000 from 4 to 1 Prem. 

Bengal Five per cent. Loan of 15th Jan. 1830. 
At the Rate or Subscription, viz. 100} 

Madras lts. per 100 Sa. Rs 2i Prem 


Bombay, Nov. G, 1833. 

Exchanges. 

On London, at G mo. sight, Is. lojd.pcr Rs. 

Oil Calcutta, at 30 days’ sight, M4i Bom. Rs. per 
loflwHct a Rupees. 

On Madras, at 30 days’ sight, 102 Bom. Rs. per 
lftft Madras Rs. 

Government Securities. 

RemiUaMe Loan, 142 Bom^Rfrefeer JftOSa. Rs. 

5 per rent. Loan of 1822-23 acCftrmng to the period 
of discharge, 10710 111 per ditto. 

Ditto Of 182.V2G, 110 to 111 per ditto. 

Ditto of 1828-30, 110 to 111 per ditto. 


Canton, Nov. 14, 1833. 
Exdiangcs, Ac. 

- - -Jfcl°n» ^ mo. sight,— 4s. 7d. to 4s 8d. ; pep- 
l 6fS)ol. 

^ Oh Bengal, Co*., 30 days’, 8a. Rs. 207 per 100 Sp. 
Dps,— Pm ate Rills, 208 tojo'l per ditto. 
T)tT^ombay, ditto Horn. RjjBllG per ditto. 

Svc&e Silver at Lintm, I to 14 per cent, prem, 
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GOODS DDCAARED («t S.\U?, &utw MSI-lNhlK \U)V&£ 

For Sale U AprU-Vrompt \% Compass, Q,«]S 

For Sale 15 April-Prompt 1\ Julp.-lndlgo, 2,1U chests. 

For Sale 12 May-Prompt 8 Aug twf.-Saltpetre, Company’s, 500 (hns. 

??! Af te f 22d April 1834, the present duties of Excise onTea wi&fce, except on sue h as may have been 
sold by the E. I. Company before that day, and the following fltiffcfeof Customs will be payable, viz— 
Hohta, per lb. Is. (id. ; Congou, Twankay, Hyson Skin, Orange Pekoe, and Campm, 2s. 2d. • .Souchong, 
Flowery Pekoe, Hyson, Young Hyson, Gunpowder, Imperial, and other sorts not enumerated, 3d. 
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THE LONDON MARKETS, March 25. 


Svfftn . — The market for Kast-India.mil Meim- 
tius Sugars is improving. The demand for the 
former is rather extensive, and an pdvance of Is. 
is asked. Mauritius has advanced during the week 
Is. fid. A sale of 5,120 bags this day sojd briskly at 
52s. (id. to Ms. Th stock of Wesl-lndla Sugar is 
now 13,339 hhds. and trs., being 347 more than 
litst year. The stock of Mauritius ‘Jfi,14H liags, 
being 42,228 more than last year. The delivery 
of W«*t-Indlal,!J52hhds. atultis., being 30)( less 
than last year. The delivery of Mauritius d,2n2 
liags, being 2,5l)fi more than the corresponding 
1033. 4 

.—Mochas have sold at a reduction of 2s. 
to 3s. Ceylons and Sumatra^ are irt fair demand 
at former prices. The market conthmes dull. 

Silk .— In Chinas and Bengals there has been a 
little doing at last sale’s prices. 

Slices.— The late advance of Ad. in l*cppoi is 
maintained, hut the sales aie lncouudeiahle. 

Cotton.— The Cotton market is very quiet; the 
sales arc inconsiderable, but the late prices are 
fully maintained. The accounts from Liverpool 
respecting the Cotton market on Saturday last arc 
rather unfavourable. 

Lnc Dye.— There were considerable sales of Lac 
Dye last week at previous prices. 

Rice.— There is rather more demand for Hire, 
and the prices of the parcels lately sold arc a shade 
higher. 


Ten.— The Tea Sale finished on the 20th. Te 
declared for this Sale : 


offered. 3o1d. 

Bohea 1,500,000 lbs. l,4!>fi,ooo lbs 

Congou^, Ac 5,800,000 4,137, 0M 

Twankay, &c. • .1,400, 0(H) 84fi,000 

Hyson 300,000 198,000 


9,000,000 fi, 877,000 
Refused and withdrawn... .2,323, (HKl 

9,000,000 

yuant.ty bought for the quarter’s demand 
0,077,000 lbs. 

The fall in the prices of Tea, short price, com- 
pared with last sale, is Bolic.v Id. to 1 Id., Congou 
id. to lid., Twankay id., and Hyson 2d. per lb. 
The falling off in the Revenue to (iovernmcnls 
compared with the Chancellor of the Fxchequet’s 
estimate of nine millions of Tea bemg *old, i, 
alxive .£200, 000 sterling. The delivery of Tea last 
week was Bohea 434 large chests, 19G half chests ; 
Congou 1,400 chest/; making a total of !illl,l«.o 
lbs. and upwards ofjfatf descriptions, 8nue the 
India House Sale the Market’has been very brisk , 
the prices of Uohea and Congou are ad valued Id 
per lb. The delivencs from the warehouse aie 
immense. 

huhg o.— There is no alteration in Indigo; no 
cormt opinion can yet be formed of the extent ot 
the approaching sale. 



DAILY PRICES OF STOCKS, /torn February 23 to March 25, 183l«. 


Kb.: 

Bank 

3 Pr. Ct 

'3 Pr. Ct. 

i}Pr.Ct. 

New :u 

Long 

India 

4 Pr.Ct. 

India 

Kxrh. 


btock. 

Red. 

j Consols. 

Red. 

Pr.Cent. Annuities. 

Stock. 

Id 2 li. 

Bonds. 

Bills. 

24 

2161217 

‘JOjDl 

<90 [90], 

98^98^ 

97 1 97 J! 




— 

31 32p 

19 

51 p 

2 ,> 

216}217 

90f[90 

90,V)<)5 

98 A 98 

97)97517} 17} 

— 

K«iHJ 

31 3:5}) 

49 

50}) 

26 

216 217 

905907 90 90 u 

98j985 

WJ97M7H 17,7 

— 

K>4 {4 ) 

31 3“t}) 

49 

50 p 

‘27 

214)215} 

90590 

90 90{ 

9«M 

97297 } 1 

7s 17,2 

251}2} 

10454} 

39 S3l> 

49 

50)) 

28 

215)216 

91 91 90 i 90 4 

983981 

97298 ;17 J, 17} 

— 

101{4} 

31 33p 

49 

50}. 

Mar. 




1 







1 

216} 

91g9l§ 90^91 J 

99 99] 

98} 98 2 17} 17 T S 

252)3} 

104) 

31p 

49 

50p 


215i‘46j 

91 {91 

, 90?91 

98^)9 

98 98} 

Shut 

— 

104 4} 

83p 

49 

50p 

4 

215)216} 

9ld9l591 915 

98/,99‘- 

98}98} 


232} 3 

Shut 

31 33 p 

49 

50p 

5 

Shut 

9l;92 

914911 

99 A 99 l 

98 [ 98 i , 


Shut 

— 

31 33}i 

49 

JOp 

6 

— 

Shut 

91 91} 

Shut 

98} 98 3 


255 6 

— 

30}> 

48 

49p 

7 

— 

— 

,91 [91 ‘ 

— 

985987' 


250 7 

— 

29 31 p 

48 

49p 

8 

— 

— 


— 

98;98J' 

— 

256 

— 

sip 

<18 

49p 

10 

— 



|91{9U 

— 

98 5 99 

— 

257 

— 

29p 

48 

49|) 

II 



_ 


— 

98 3 98 J! 

— 

256 [7 

— - 

30p 

48 

49}* 

12 

! — 

_ 

' 90^91 [ 



98(98^1 

— 

256 0{ 

— 

:;o|) 

48 

4'Jp 

18 

— 


| s«; , !*is 

— 

98}98| ! 

— 

25546 

— 

29 31 p 

48 

50}) 

14 

i 

— 

|9li91] 

— 

98598} 

— 

256)7 

— 

30 31 p 

49 

50 p 

15 

1 — 

— 

'91 91 { 

— 

USJ98J 

— 

— 

— 

1 — 

49 

50p] 

17 

— 

— 

:90j91 

— 

9»;»8f! 

— 

256} 

' 

1 

49 

50}) 1 

18 

_ 

— 

!90;*Jl 



98 [98 5 

— 


— 

29 31 p 

49 

50pl 

1‘1 

1 

— 

'90791} 



98598}' 

— 

— - 

— 

29 31 p 

49 

50p 

20 



— 

.90591} 

— 

9»198]| 



— 

— 

| 30P 

49 

51 p 

21 



— 

9li9l{ 



98J98|’ 

— 

257 7} 

— 

31 32p 

51 

53p 

22 



— 

949l| 

— 

98}' | 

— 

257 }8 

— 
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52 

54 p 

24 

— 


91*311 

— 


— 

258 

— 

30 32p 

53 

54 p 

25 

1 — 

— 

91 94 

I ~ 

98J98|| 




j 30 P 

52 

5Jp 
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Frederick Faery, Slock and Aiare Broker, 7 , Fir chin Lane , Cornh'di 
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PART I.— ORIGINAL AND SELECT PAPERS, &c. 


Aborigines of Australia, 274. 

Addiscombe, examination of cadets at, 6'4. 
Adultery , law of, in Nepal, 59, 129. 
Africh, Northern, journey of Ibn-ed-din 
fl-Eghwaati into the interior of, 52 — 
Cential, proposed scientific expedition 
into, 217. 

Alexander and Co., estate of, 58, 84, 209. 
Alexander the Great , 129, 130. 

Amherst { experimental voyage of the, 103. 
Arabia, travels in, 13^. 

Arauulh , rocky, dmitvof the, 37. 

Army , Indian, milrtkry stations of, des- 
cribed, 17, 24 — uniform of, 23- emi- 
gration of retired officers of, to Aus- 
tralia, 28. i 

Amol (Mr. S.), misrepresentation res- 
pecting, 100 — his plan for the educa- 
tion of civil servants, 187. 

Arrah, description of, 141. 

Asiatic Society , Royal, meetings of, 59, 
128, 210, 281 — Madras native branch 
of, 212— of Calcutta, 60, 213. 
Astrology, Sanscrit works on, 128. 

Auber (Mr.) on British intercourse with 
China, 155. 

Australia , emigration of retired Compa- 
ny’s officers to, 28— aborigines of, 274. 

Baba Logue , the. an Indian sketch, 65. 
Baboo , tale of toe, 86. 

Baillie (Lieut. Col.), biographical sketch 
of, 14. 

Balls at Duin Dum, 24. 

Burrackpore, description of, 17. 

Beke (Mr. T.) on the Mitzraim and'Red 
Sea of Scripture, 258. 

Belar , lope of, 61. 

Bengal , scenes in the upper province* of, 
17, 141 — sketches of society in, ffin 
Biography : — The Rajah of Tanjore, 14— • 
Lieut. Col, pail lie, ib. — M. Jacque. 
raont, 15 — PrtJfessor Rask, 16 — ltam 
Mohun Roy, 55. 

- Oriental: — Masudi, 221. t 

Bird (Mr.), his introduction to the Mirat- 
i-Ahmadi, 212, 282. 

Bisk, or Bikh, an Indian poison, 184. 
Board of Control , interference of the, in 
the case of the Lucknow bankers, 278. 
Amt. Jour. N.S.Vql, 1 3.N o.52. > 


Bokhara, description of the Registan, or 
great bazaar of, 133 — king of, 135— 
ladies of, 154 — diseases prevalent in, . 
216. . r - * 
Bremeba , the Kharadjie, a tale ‘of the 
aborigines of Australia, 274. 
Burial-places , European, in India, 24, 246. 
Bumes (Lieut.), his account of the topes 
and Grecian remains in the Punjab, 60 
— on the present state of the river Indus, 
130 — his account of the temple of Som- 
nat’h, 131 — his description of Bokhara, 
133, 154, 216. 

Burnqvf (M.) on the Sanscrit and its lite- 
rature, 29 — on the affinity of the Zend 
with the Germanic dialects, 179. 

Cabin, mysteries of the, 24 1 . 

Cadets, their first arrival in Bengal, 22- 
education of, 64. 

Canton, principal trading ports in the pro- 
vince of, 105. 

Cape of Good Hope , association at, for ex> 
ploimg Central Africa, 217. 

Cemelcnes in India, 24, 246. 

Char nock (Governor), monument of, 253 
— romantic incident in the life of, 254, 
Che-keang , principal ports for trade in the 
province of, 106. 

Children, Anglo-Indian, 65. 

China, intercourse witlj, 101 — experimeflr 
tal voyages to the N.£, coast pf, 10^f 
principal trading ports in, to the norths 
east of Canton, 105— Sir James Urro- 
ston on the trade to, 120 — Mr. Auber 
on British intercourse with, 155. 

Chusan , Island of, its eligibility as a 
depot for the China trade, 122. 

Civil set vanls, education of, 63, 187. 
Cleveland (Mr.), description of his tomb 
at Boghpore, 248. , > » 

Coins found at Manikyala, 60. 

Collector of Kaareecapore, tale of, 41. 
College , East-India, at Haileybury, 63, 
187 — of Fort St. George, 139. 

Control , Board of, 278. 

Cookery, Indian, 55. 

Critical Notices, 62, 136, 218, 284 — see 
also Review of Books, 

Curry, an Indian dish, 67. 

Cutch, mineralogy of, 211, 283. 

(-’«) 



Index,— Pari /, 

Delhi , claims of the king of, 55. 

Diseases of Bokhara, 216. 

Doom , the Mohamedan day of, 273. 


Doyle (Lieut. Co).), 281. 

Dress of Europeans in India, 23. 

Dum Dum , description of, 24. 

Dwarknaulh Tagore , mansion of, 27. 

East-India Company, 278 — case 6f the Di- 
rectors of, and the Board of Control, 
respecting the affairs of (Jude, 279. 

Education of writers for India, 63, 187 — 
of cadets, 64 — of Anglo-Indian chil- 
dren, 70 — Hindu system of, prevailing 
in the southern peninsula of India, 132. 

Fgypt not the Mjtzraini of Scripture, 258. 

Emigration of Indian officers to Austra- 
lia, 28. 

Fantoccini , as exhibited in India, 69. 

Fate, Tamul book of, 52. 

Females, native Indian, volubility of, 70 
— of Bokhara, 154. 

Foh'ecn , principal trading ports in the pro- 
vince of, 105. 

Formosa , principal trading ports in, 107. 

Fortune-tellers, Indian, 210. 

Fraser (Mr.), review of his History of 
Persia, 173. 

Funeral obsequies in India, 246. 

Geographical Society of Bombay, 132. 

Geography of Scripture, 258. 

Geology of Calcutta, 214. 

Germanic dialects, affinity of the Zend 
with, 170. 

Ghizni, invasion of India by theMuham- 
medan kings of, 131, 212, 282. 

Grammar, Sanscrit works on, 127. 

Gulf of Suez not l|ie Bed Sea of Scrip- 
ture, 261. 

Gurung, a military tribe in Nepal, 152, 

Guterat, Muhaminedan history of, 212, 

282 . „ 

Hafiz, translations from, 34, 40, 85. 

Hailcybury College, examination at, 63 — 
remarks '’on the education of civil ser- 
vants *t, .187. 

Darkness (Capt.), on Hindu education, 
132. 

Himalaya, botany of the, 184. 

Hindu literature, 29, 124— - book of fate, 
52 — tales, 53 — cookery, 55 — ltiw of 
adultery, 59, 129 — mythology, 76’, 203 
— character, 80— raanuscrii*s, 124 - — 
temples, 131, 282 — education, 132 — 
wars, 212, 282 — literary society at 
Madras, 212. 

Hodgson (Mr. B. H.) on the law of adul- 


[ January to 

tery in Nepal, 59, 1 29— his account of 
the military tribes of Nepal, 151. 

Hurkaru, misrepresentation of the, 100. 

Hymns, Sanscrit, manuscript collection 
of, 125. 

India, scenes in the upper provinces of, 
17, 141— uniform of officers in, 23 — 
emigration of Company’s officers from, 
to Australia, 28— invasion and defence 
of, 35 — sketches of society in, 65, 246 
—native character, 86 — Thugs, or gang>. 
robbers in, 144, 210 — representative 
system for, 182 —-botany of, 184 — Mr. 
Arnot on the education of civil servants 
for, 187 — jugglers and fortune-tellers 
in, 210 — Mr. Martin’s history of, 219 
— remeteries and funeral obsequies in, 
246. 

Indus, present state of the river, 129 — 
descent of Alexander’s fleet, down, 130. 

Ireland, the round towers of, 136. 

Jacquemout (M. Victor^' Biographical 
sketch of, 15. 

Jeios, singular tribe of, in Africa, 52 — 
early history of the, 258. 

Judgment, the Mohamedan day of, 273. 

Jugglers, Indiuu, 210. 

Juridical works, Sanscrit collection of, 128. 

Kaareccapore , tale of the collector of, 41. 

Keang-soo, in China, principal ports for 
trade in, 107. 

Kirn, or Kshatriya, a military tribe in Ne- 
pal, 151. 

Euros (Mr. Csomade), 213. 

Languages , European, causes of Oriental 
words existing in, 1, 108 — M. Burnouf 
on the Sanscrit and its literaturo, 29 — 
miscellaneous translations from the 
Oriental, 52 — affinity of the Zend with 
the Germanic, 179. 

Lenz (Dr. It.), his account of a collection 
of Sanscrit manuscripts, 124. 

Lexicography, Sanscrit works on, 127. 

liter ary Intelligence, 140, 220, 288. 

Literature, Sanscrit, I, 29, 53, 108, 124 
- Arabic, 52, 221, 228. 

Loik Amherst, voyage of the ship, 103. 

Lucknow — see Oudc. 

Mackintosh and Co., estate of, 84. 

Magar , a military tribe in Nepal, 152. 

Muhub/idrala, translations from the, 53. 

Malabar, review of Zeen-ud-deen’s history 
of, 266 — first propagation of the Mo- 
hamedan religion in, ^.—peculiar cus- 
toms of the pagans of, ^.—proceedings 
of the Portuguese from their first arri- 
val in, 267. 
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Manchoo Tartary, principal trading ports Prognostication , Sanscrit work on, 128. 

107. Prometheus Vinctus , Oriental character of 

Manikyala , discoveries at, 60. the, 240. 

Manuscripts , Sanscrit, account of a col- Publications, new, 140, 288. 

lection of, preserved in the Asiatic Mu- Punjab, topes and Grecian remains in, 60. 
scum at St. Petersburg!., 124. Puriuicu. analysis of the 1 , 76, 203. 

Maroost'hali , or Region of Death, 36. 

Martin (G™. Claude), tomb of, at Imck- R „ jmk< paIacc ofi 2 47-.mu«oleuros at, 
now, 255. ^ — monument to Mr. Cleveland at, 

— — — (Mr. R. M.)> review of his his- 248. * 

tor, of the British Colonies in Asia, Moklm inissiou of) from „, c 

21®* King of Delhi, 55. 

^work's b 228 ,aPhy * ^ ~ ° f hU Kn ' k (? rof) ’ bio B ril P ll ! ,: ‘ l1 of > >«• 

, ’ * T „ Red Sea of Scripture, researches respect- 

Matisoleums in India, 246. in" the 261. 


Medicine , Sanscrit work on, 128. 

Menageries , private, near Calcutta, 26. 

Military Tribes of Nepal, 151. 

Mineralogy of Cutch, 211, 283. 

Mirat-i-Ahnmli, a Muhammedan history 
of Guzeratj'“2l2, 282. 

Mitxraim of Scripture, researches respect- 
ing the, 258. 

Mofussil, scenes in : — Barrack pore and 
Dum Dum, 17 — Arrah, 141. 

Monhur Doss , claims of, 278. 

Monuments of Europeans in India, 246. 

Morals , Sanscrit works on, 127. 

Moti Masjtd , sun-dial in the, 284. 

Mythology , Hindu, 76, 203 — Grecian, 
240. 

Nedjed, in Arabia, travels to explore the 
province of, 132. 

Nepal, law of adultery in, 59, 129 — 
origin of the military tribes of, 151. 

New South Wales, press in, 274. 

O'Brien (Mr.), review of his work on the 
round -towers of Ireland, 136. 

Oriental biography , Masudi, 221. 

Oude , claims on the late vizier of, 278 — 
case of the bankers Monhur Doss and 
Seetul Bahoo, ib. — interference of the 
Board of Control in the affairs of, 279. 

Persia, review of Mr. Fraser’s history of, 
173 — resources and government of, 1 75. 

Phansigurs — see Thugs. 

Philosophy , Sanscrit works on, 127. 

Pih-ihc-le , principal trading ports in the 
Chinese province of, 107. 

IWry-.— T o the Spirit of Thought, 12 
— Translations from Hafiz, 34, 40, 85 
— Lines from the Turkish, 239, 245. 

Sanscrit, manuscript collection of, 

124, 126. 

Portuguese , early proceedings of the, in 
Malabar, 267. ^ 

Poltuiger (Lieut.), on the present state of 
the river Indus, 129. 


Registan, or great bazaar of Bokhara, 133 , 
Ktvirw of Books and Critical Notices; 
Miscellaneous Translations from the 
Oriental Languages, 52 — Maps illus- 
trative of the lhitish Administration in 
India in its severnl departments, 62 — ■ 
History of Europe during the Middle 
Ages, ib. — The Story without an End, 
ib. — Loudon’s Encyclopedia of Garden- 
ing, Part I., ib. — Report of the Chris- 
tian Knowledge Society for 1833, ib. — 
A Peep into Alfred Crowquill’s F°ho, 
ib. — The Baboo, and other Tales, 86 — 
Sir James Urmston on the China Trade, 
120 — The Round Towers qf Ireland, 
136 — Jervis’s Narrative of a Journey to 
the Falls of the Cavery, 137 — History 
of Rome, ib. — Straith’s Treatise on For- 
tification, 138 — Hay’s Narrative of the 
Peninsular War, ib. — Zscliokke’s His- 
tory of Switzerland, ib. — Clarke's Adam 
the Gardener, ib. — Rhind’s Catechism 
of Botany, ih. — Lee’s Catechism of Na- 
tural Philosophy, ib. — Reid’s Outline 
of Sacred Geography, ib. — Auber on 
British Intercourse with China, 155 — 
Fuser's Historical and Descriptive Ac- 
count of Persia, 173 — Roylo’s Botany 
of the Himalaya Mountains, 184 — Ar- 
notonthe Education ot Civil Set van is, 
187 — Martin’s History of the British 
Colonics, 218 — Merman’s Descriptive 
Catalogue of Rare and Unedited Ro- 
man Coins, 219 — • Powell’s Historical 
View of the Progress of tb& Physical 
anti Mathematical Science**, 1:20 — 
Lachlan’s Revived Thoughts oil the 
Foundation of a Great National Insti- 
tution for the reception of Orphan Chil- 
dren of British Officers, ib. — Rowland- 
son’s translation of the Tohfut-ul- Mu- 
jahideen, 266 — New South Wales Ma- 
gazine 7 274 — Le Bas’ Sermons, 284 — 
Report on the Poor Laws, 285 — 'Grim- 
stone’s Cleone, a Tale of Married Life, 
286 — Stebbing’s History of the Chris- 
tian Chuicli, ib. — Murray’s Encyclo- 
pedia of Geography, ib . — 'Landscape Il- 
lustrations of the Bible, 287 — The Won- 
ders of Chaos and the Creation exem- 
plified, ib. — Loudon’s Architectural 
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Magazine, ib. — Keightley’s Tales and 
Popular Fictiofljj^ ib. 

Rhetoric, Sanscrit works on, 126. 

Rivals, tale of the, 229. 

Romances from Rfeal Life:— the Collector 
of Kaareecapore, 41 — the Trumping- 
tons, 109— Scan. Mag., 162— the Rivals, 
229. 

Rowlandson (Lieut.), review of *his trans- 
lation of the Tohfut-ul- Mujahideen, 
266. * # 

Royle (Mr.), on the botany of the Hima- 
laya mountains, 184. 

*> 

Sakaa Thevan Saasteram, or book of fate. 

52. 

Salt Lake of Urumeah, 173. 

Sanscrit , its connexion with European lan- 
guages, 1, 108— tales, 53— discourse of 
M. Burnouf on the language and its 
literature, 29— manuscripts at St. Pe- 
tersburg, 124. 

Scan. Mag., a romance from real life, 162. 

Scenes in the Mofussil, 17, 141. 

Schulz ( Dr.), assassination of, 283. 

Scri}>ture , Sacred, Geography of, 258. 

Sectul Bahoo, claims of, 278. 

Serampore, description of, 20. 

Shan-tung , principal trading-ports in the 
Chinese province of, 107. 

Shudgarshids, or jugglers, 210. 

Sketches of Indian Society : — The Baba 
Logue, 65 — Cemeteries and Funeral 
Obsequies, 246. 

Skinner (Col.), mausoleum of, 255. 

Societies, Proceedings of : — Royal Asia- 
tic Society, 59, 128, 210, 281 — Asiatic 
Society of Calcutta, 60, 213— Geogra- 
phical Society of Bombay, 132 — Madras 
Native Branch of tfye Royal Asiatic 
Society, 212 —V Medical and Physical 
Society of Calcutta, 216 — South Afri- 
can Litenwy and Scientific Institution, 
216. 

Society, Indian, sketches of, 65, 246. 

SomnaCh , ruins of the temple of, 131 — 
Mahmud of Ghizni’s attack on, 131, 
282. ..y. 

Suez , Gulf "of, not the Red Sea of Scrip- 
ture, 261. 

Sun-dial in the Moti Masjid, 284. 


Sylph, experimental voyage of the, 103. 

Tales , Tamul, translation of, 53— Sans- 
crit collection of, 126. 

Tanjore, biographical sketch of the rajah 
of, 14. 

Temple of Somnat'h, 131, 282. 

Theatricals at Dum Dum, 25. 

Thugs, murders by, 144 — anecdotes res- 
pecting them, 145 — massacre of, by 
Shah Jehan, 146— account of the tribe 
of, 210. 

Tohfut-ul- Mujahideen, an Arabic histotf* 
cal work, 266. 

Tombs of Europeans in India, 246. 

Topes of Manikyala and Belar, 60. 

Towers, round, of Ireland, 136. 

Trade, British, with China, 102, WO, 155 
— attempts to open it on the north-east 
coast of China, 103 — principal Chinese 
emporia for, 105. 

Translations, miscellaneous, from the 
Oriental languages, 52. 

Tribes, military, of Nepal, 151. 

Trumpingtons, tale of the, 109. 

Turkish, lines from the, 239, 245. 

Urmslon (Sir James) on the China trade, 

120 . 

Vdyu Purdna, analysis of the, 203. 

Vedula Cadai, a collection of ancient 
Hindu tales, 53. 

Ventura (Gen.), discoveries of, 60. 

Vishnu Purdna, analysis of the, 76. 

Wait (Dr. ), on the causes of Oriental 
words existing in European languages, 
1, 108. 

Water, experiments of boring for, at Cal- 
cutta, 214. 

Wilson (Mr. H. H.), bis analyses of the 
Puranas, 76, 203. 

Words , Oriental, in European languages, 
1, 108. 

Zcen^ud-deen, translation of the Tohfut- 
ul- Mujahideen of, 266. 

Zend* affinity of the, with the Germanic 
dtoftets, 179. 
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PART II. — ASIATIC AND 

Abbas Mirm, hereditary prince of Persia, 
death of, 106. 

Aborigines , Chinese, 113 — of Australia, 
191, 259. 

Achipawalsah , fort of, 23. 

Afghanistan , operations of Runjeet Sing 
in, 160. b 

Africa, expedition into the interior of, 174 
— *4$sociation at Cape Town for explor- 
ing, tb. 

Agra, destruction of the great gun, at, 17 
—college, 149— arrival of the deposed 
ranee of Gwalior at, 152, 195, 234. 

Ajmere , da^oity at, 195, 237. 

Albany, Cape of Good Hope, progress 
of the settlement of, 260. 

Alexander and Co. of Calcutta, insolvency 
of, 74, 75, 95, 141, 195, 230. 

Alexandria , population of, 116. 

Allahabad , college at, 20— cholera and 
dearth at, 21. 

Alligator , fight with an, 242. 

Alivar, drought in, 147. 

America, exportation of ice from, to India, 
154, 195 — treaty of, with Siam, 177. 

Anderson (Capt.), court-martial ou, 207. 

Annandale, fancy fair at, 145, 245. 

Annuity Fund , civil, of Bengal, 144, 193. 

Annuities at Topary, 169, 

Appeals, Indian — see Privy Council . 

Arabia, disturbances in, 36, 106, 116. 

Armenian Church in the East, 132. 

Army (Company’s, in India) — Opera- 
tions of the, against insurgents, 23, 101, 
147, 163 — reduction of deputy surveyor 
generals in, 39 — salaries and allowances 
to assistant commissaries-general of, 43 

— prize-money to, 63 — retirements and 
resignations of officers of, in England, 
65— proposed Retiring Funds for, 76, 
163 — movements of corps in Bengal, 
95, 117, 264 — at Bombay, 99 — at 
Madras, 119, 206 — superintending offi- 
cer of cadets for, 120— horse-allowance 
to officers of, ib. — gang-robberies by 
sepoys of, 101, 166— higher grade of 
native medical officers for, 197 — drees „ 
of officers of, ift.-fexami nation of offi- 
cers of, in the Oriental languages, 202 

— medical attendance on staff-officers 
of, 206 — Retiring Funds for medical 
officers of, 193, 237 — allowances to ve- 
terinary surgeons of, 264 — new Com- 
mander-in-chief of, ib . — palanquin al- 
lowance to engineer officers of ib. — 
withdrawal of officers of, from regi- 
mental duty for staff employment, ib . — 
securities from offices of, 271 — reduc- 
tions at Bombay, /ft.— cot i its- martial in. 
37, 39, 197, 206, 265 — court of in- 
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quiryin, 199- See also Calcutta, Ma- 
dras, <$r. General Orders. 

(King’s, serving in the East)— 

Removals of regiments belonging to, 
65, 95, 9^ 264 — courts- martial in, 
266— promotions and changes in, 65, 
133, 219, 302. % 

Arracan, volcanoes in, 242 — cultivation 
of grain in, 250. v 

Asia , Central, report of Lieut. Burnes on 
the commerce of, 9, 

Assam, cultivation of grain in, 250. 

Australia, projected Indian settlement in, 
150, 191 — reported discovery in, 190 — 
see also New South Wales, Spc. 

Bagdad, disturbances near, 106 — fine on 
Col. Taylor at, /ft. 

Baiza Baee, expulsion of the, from Gwa- 
lior, 88, 152, 195, 230. 

Bamlah, English school at, 244. 

Bank, joint-stock, at Cape Town, 36 — 
for Savings, at Calcutta, 244. 

Bank of Bengal, statement of its balance, 
148— forgeries on, 151. 

Batavia , case of the ship, 168. 

Baxter (Major), services of, 163. 

Begum Sumroo, munificence of the, 195. 

Bell (Mr.) on the external commerce of 
Bengal, 5. 

Benevolent Fund , Indigo- planters’, 9. 

Bentinek (Lord Wm.), 17 — correspon- 
dence of, with the Bengal steam-com- 
mittee, 141, 168, 194, 261— native re- 
ports respecting him, 116 — his letter to 
Sindia on the subject of steam-engines, 
234 — appointed corfim'ander-in-chief in 
India, 264. 

Behar, slavery in the zillah of, 243. 

Benares , earthquakes at, 241. 

Berar, distress in, 20, 98, 167. 

Bhurtpore, infanticide at, 155. 

Bishop of Calcutta — See Wilson . 

Board of Control, 216, 274, 276. >, • 

’ Bokhara , trade of, with Russia and India, 
9— with China, 12. 

Bombay Intelligence : — Dearth and 
distress, 26, 98, 100, 167, 168, 273- 
police, 26, 166— Elphinstone College, 
26 — Colonel Vans Kennedy and the 
Bombay Gazelle, 26, 196, 254— Mr. 
Waghorn, 27, 168— reported retrench- 
ments in the Indian Navy, 27 — steam- 
navigation, 27, 97, 143, 168, 194, 196, 
257 — affairs of Shotton and Co., 97 — 

1 cholera, /ft. — corruption of native offi- 
cers, 98, 257 — opium dealers of Kotah, 
9H — changes of stations of corps, 99 — 
steam-navigation in the Rod Sea, ? ft.— , 
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native education, ib . — suttee at Muttra, Buxar, earthquake at, 157 — abolition ot 
100— the Coorg Rajah, iA.— coinage in the stud at, 240. 
the dependant states, ib . — misrule in the 

Nizam’s dominions, ib. — condition of Cabool, treaty between Runjeet Singh and 
the Deccan, 100, 167— destruction of a the ex-chief of, 19, 90— expedition of 

Ramossee leader, 101— attack on the Shah Shuja U1 Mulk to recover his 

bazaar by sepoys, 101, 166 — baptism of throne, 150, 242 — former conduct of 

a fakccr, 166 — coco-nut festival, *6.— Runjeet Sing towards the government 

native press, 167 — reductions in the 0 f. 159 —character of Dost Mahomed 


merchant service, ib. — hill-fort of Sin- 
ghur, ib. -weather and crops, 100, 167 
— transit duties, 11 1 67 — committal of 
witnesses, iA.~ effects of famine, 1 68- 
launch of a steamer, ib. — Poonah 
school, 256— survey of the Nerbudda, 
257 — festival of Gunputty, iA.— horri- 
ble suttee, 258 -- scarcity in Guzerat, 
273— loss of the H.C. cruizer Nautilus , 
ib. — prices of European goods, 68, 
136, 224, 305 — government securities 
and exchanges, 69, 137, 225, 306 — 
shipping, 44, 122, 211, 272 — births, 
marriages, and deaths, 44, 122, 212, 
272. 

— Government Orders Office of 

deputy surveyor-general, 39 — full ten- 
tage to officers, 43 — salaries and allow- 
ances to assistant commissaries-general, 
ib. — superintending-officer of cadets, 
120 — horse-allowance to officers, t/>.— 
establishment on the Neilgherry Hills, 
211 —securities from officers holding 
appointments, 271 — quarter- master of 
engineers, ib. — civil, ecclesiastical, and 
military appointments, 43, 120, 211, 
271 — Indian navy appointments, 122, 
223, 271-furloughs, 44, 122, 271. 

— Supreme Court : Charge to the 

first grand-jury under Mr. Giant’s bill, 
24 — committal of witnesses, 167 — 
Kennedy v. Murphy, 196, 254, 
Bombay Gazette, case of Kennedy, v. the 
editor of, 26, 196, 254. 

Books , import of, into Calcutta, 6, 

Bowes (Lieut. Col.), services of, 164. 
Bridge over the Vennar, 165— Hastings’, 
at Calcutta, 238. 


Khan, present governor of, 251. 

Cachar , cultivation of grain in, 250. 

Cadets , superintendence of, 120. * 

CaJ'ies of South Africa, early intercouisc 
with the, 261. 

Calanfan, Siamese oppression of, 176. 

Calcutta Intelligence : — External 
commerce of Bengal, 5— treatment of 
natives, 6 — translations into Oriental 
languages, 7 — arrest of two European 
gentlemen, 8— revenues of Bundeleund 
and Delhi, ib. — practices in the zillah 
courts, 9 — Indigo Planters’ Benevolent 
Fund, ib. — Lieut. Burnes’ report on the 
commerce of Central Asia, ib. — Mr. 
Cochrane and the Hurkaru , 16— the 
Governor-general, 17, 146, 264— great 
gun at Agra, 1 7 — improvements inOude, 
17, 90— the Takee academy, 17— East- 
Indian sudder ameens, ib. — Humana, 
18— quarrel in the cabinet of the Great 
Mogul, ib. — treaty between Runjeet 
Sing and Sha Shooja ool Molkh, 19, 
90, 150, 242 — infanticide, 19, 155 — 
corruption amongst native officers, 19, 
80— liajpootana and Mewar, 19, 195, 
237, 241— Runjeet Sing, 20, 90, 151, 
195, 241— college at Allahabad, 20- 
distress at Hydrabad, ib. — fires at Nag- 
poor, tb . — operations against Sinde, tl). 
—marriages of dissenters, 21 — sickness 
and dearth, 21, 146, 239 — steam-com- 
munication with Europe, 21, 95, 141, 
194, 246— Chowiinghee Theatre, 21 — 
Military Retiring Fund, 76 — embez- 
zlement of public property, 80— boring 
foi water, ib, — Mr. Wolff's description 
of the city of Cashmere, 81 — remon- 
strance from General Ventura to Run- 


Brijonauth Chose , case of, 2, 82, 84, 236. 

Brooke (Mr. W. A.), death of, 9^— sale 
of his property, 147* 

Buddhism in Ceylon, 169. 

Bundeleund, revenue of, 8 — locusts in, 
239 — English school in, 244. 

Burdivan, bribery of native officers in, 19 
—munificence of the young rajah of, 
231. 

Burmese idol at Calcutta, 88. 

Burnes (Lieut.), report by, on the com- 
merce of Central Asia, 9 — on the trade 
of Persia, 14. 

Bushire, disturbance at, 173. 

Bussorah, disturbances at, 106, 173. 

Bysah Singh , torture of, 20. 


jeet Singh upon the subject of Cash- 
mere, 82 — case of Brijonauth Ghose, 
2, 82, 236 — Mr. Duff and Mr. Clarke, 
84— missionaries and native converts, 
84, 236 — Burmese idol, 88 — mission- 
ary schools, ib . — revolution in §indiah’s 
state, 88, 152, 195, 230 — rights of 
Jotedars, 89— distressed ryots, 91 — em- 
ployment of natives, ib. — the Sheika- 
watees, i b. — singular phenomenon, ib. 
—earthquakes, 91, 156, 195, 241— use 
of the English language at native 
courts, Ol— Mr. Brooke, 92, 174— in- 
tended marriage in high-life, 92 — iron 
steamers, ib. — etiquette of the durbar, 
iA.— fossil shells on the table land of 
Central India, tA.— progress of Chris- 
tianity, 93— the Kohi Noor diamond, 
ib. — toleration, 94 — army relief, 95, 



117, 264— estate of Alexander and Co., 
95, 195— land revenue, 144— Civil Ser- 
vice Annuity Fund, 144, 193— native 
medical education, 145 — fair at Simlah 
for the benefit of the Goorkah schools, 
145, 245— native reports, 146— indigo, 
147, 196 — drought in Alwar, 147 — 
campaign in the Jungle Mehals, ib.— 
obstruction of justice, 148 — abolition 
of the Persian language, ib.— loan of 
1825-26, ib. — Bank of Bengal, ib.— 
Agra college, 149 — projected Indian 
settlement in Australia, 150, 191— Sir 
William Rumbold, 1 50 — Shikarpoor, 
ib. — prevented suttee, 151 — forged 
notes, ib . — arrears in the Mofussil courts, 
154— change of zemindaree to ryotwar 
settlement, ib. — mutiny at Moorsbeda- 
bad, ^.—importation of ice, 154, 195 
— pleading in the Sudder Dewanny 
Adawlut, 155 — responsibility of col- 
lectors, ib . — murder of children, 156- 
Dr. Gerard, ib. — sale of children, ib. 
— effects of the May gale, ib. — llunject 
Singh’s conduct towards Cashmere and 
Cabool, 159— Medical Retiring Fund, 
193, 237— munificence of the Begum 
Sumroo, 195 — ice depot, 195 — death 
of Chumna Baee, 195, 234 — death of 
Holkai, 195 — correspondence with the 
Raja of Gwalior respecting steam-en- 
gines, 234 — Military Fund, 237 — 
dacoity at Ajmere, 195, 237 — concen- 
tration of government offices, 238 — 
sickness of the chief-justice, ib. -Sir J. 
P, Grant, 63, 238— Raja of Burdwan, 
238 — Hastings’ Biidge, ib. — Gulf of 
Manaar, 195, 240— new road to Sher- 
ghatee, 240 — stud at Buxar, ib.— fight 
betwixt an alligator and a tiger, 242 — 
volcanoes of Nagadong, ib.— slavery in 
the district of zillah Debar, 243 — re- 
sumption of lands, ib. — English schools 
at Bandah, 244— suppression of Thug- 
ism, ib. — survey of the Soonderbuns, 
Savings’ Bank, ib.— fair at Hurd- 
war, 245. — French artisans, ib — caste 
amongst native Christians, 246— Bishop 
of Calcutta’s letter, it.— the Begynna 
Sar Sungwho , 249— importance of the 
Ultra- Gangetic possessions as grain - 
countries, 250— native seminary of the 
Scots’ church, ib. — Dost Mahomed 
Khan, governor of Cabool, 251— abo- 
lition of corporeal punishment, ib. — 
land revenue aud rights of Futteedars, 
ib.— the Doorga Pooja, 252 — affairs of 
Mackintosh and Co., tb.—Je ypore, 253 
—loss of the Lady Munro , ib. — remit- 
tances on deposits to -Europe, 254- 
prices of European goods, 68, 136, 224, 
305— government securities and exchan- 
ges, 69, 137, 225, 306— shipping, 38, 
118, 203, 269— births, marriages, and 
deaths, 39, 118, 203, 223, 269. 

— - Government Orders : — Move- 
ments of corps, 1 1 7, 264 — medical 
charge of civil stations, 197—- higher 


grade of native medical officers, ib.— 
dress of artillery officers, ib.— allow- 
ances to veterinary surgeons, 264— new 
Commander-in-chief, ib.— new member 
of council, ib. — allowances to engineer 
officers, ib. — withdrawal of officers from 
regimental duty for staff-employment, 
ib. — courts-martial, 37, 197, 265 — 
court of inquiry, 199— civil, ecclesias- 
tical, and military appointments, 37, 
117, 199, 223, 267 —army furloughs, 
38, 118, 203, 269. 

Supreme Court :— Cockerell* and 

others, v. Adam and others, 2— native 
converts ; case of Briionauth Ghose, 2, 
82, 84 — Sir J. P. Grant, G3— native 
jurors, 73 — trial of Kutnmer Oddeen, 
ib. — of Ann Louisa Ramsay, 229 — 
sickness of the chief-justice, 238. 

— — Insolvent Court. — In tho matter 
of Palmer and Co., 1— of Mackintosh 
and Co., 1, 74, 76, 14 1 — of Alexan- 
der and Co., 74, 75, 95, 141, 195, 230 
— of G. A. Priusop, 141 — of John Pal- 
mer, ib. — in the separate estates of 
James Young, George Ballard, and J. 
C. C. Sutherland, 230— in the matter 
of Nathaniel Alexander, ib. 

Cambodia , dispute between the Siamese 
and Cochin- Chinese, respecting, 176. 
Campar, trade of, 29. 

Canal in Oude, 17 — in Egypt, 192. 

Canton — See China. 

Cape of Goon Hope InthYigevOk : — 
Mercantile failures, 36 — proposed esta- 
blishment of a joint-stock bank, ib 

improvements in Table Bay, ib. — storm, 
ib. — juvenile vagrants, ib. — banditti, 
116 — expedition into the interior, 174 
— Association for exploring Central 
Africa, ib. — rise and progress of the 
British settlement of Albany, 260 — 
ecclesiastical appointments, 123— births, 
marriages, and deaths, 45, 123, 212, 
273. 

Carnatic Literary Society , 22. 

Cashmere , torture of Bysak Singh late 
governor of, 20 — Mr. Wolff s descrip- 
tion of the city, 81 — abuses in the ad- 
ministration of, 82 — dearth and distress 
in, 155 — account of Runjeet Sing’s 
first attempt on, 160. 

Catmaydhoo, earthquake at, 1 58. 

Cannier v. East-India Company , case of, 
28. 

Cevlon Intelligence : — Steam-commu- 
nication between England and India, 
28 — roads, 28, 169 — vegetable fluid, 
28— abolition of compulsory services, 
102— fete to the governor at Kandy, 
104 — case of the bark Jiatavia , 168 
— new commission • and charter of 
justice, 169,272 — antiquities at Topary, 
near Minery, 169— climate of Nuwera 
Elia, 171 — civil and military appoint- 
ments, 45, 272— shipping, 122, 272— 
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births, marriages, and deaths, 45, 123, 
272. 

Children , infanticide, or destruction of, 
ID, 155— devoured by their own mo- 
thers, 96, 155— swimming, 108 — mur- 
der of, at Delhi, 150— sale of, at Kid- 
derpore, ib. — in the Nizam’s territories, 
168— unsexing of males, in zillah Be- 
har, 243. 

China Intkli.kjencf. Extraordinary act 
of incendiarism at Canton, 30— expe- 
rimental voyage of the Sylph, 33, 108, 
178 — attempts to open a free-trade with 
the north-east coast, 33, 181 — rebellion 
in Formosa, 1 12, 258— aboriginal Chi- 
nese, 113 — consumption of opium, ib. 
— new anchorage for the Lintin fleet, ib. 
—importation of rice, ib. — British trade 
with China, 114 — the Chin-choo or Fo- 
keen men, ift.— inundations, 115, 182, 
184, 258 — imperial birth, 1 15 — sup- 
pression of the Evangelist and Mtscel- 
linea Siniea , 132 — serious alii ay with 
Chinese officers, 181 — cancellation of 
ship -licenses, ib. — the Peking Gazette, 

183— scarcity, ib. — hong-merchants, ib. 

— character of the hoppo Chung, ib. — 

— residence of foreigners at Canton, 

184— -dreadful gale, 184, 258— afl’ray 
between the crews of the opium ships in 
the Cum-sing-inoon and the villagers of 
Kee-ow, 258 — ;ges at Macao, 259 
— 'Censu o- ,s > C emperor on his minis- 
ters, n l ^ arriflf asts, ib. — piices of Euro- 
iv. at Canton, 68, 136, 224, 
t jJflft--^tichanges, 69, 137, 225, 30b — 
arrivals of Company’s ships, 212, 273 
— births and deaths, 212,273. 

, Orders in Council relating to the 

trade to, 60, 63, 132, 302 — new ap- 
pointments under the late act, 63 — 
meeting of merchants interested in the 
trade to, 216. 

Chin-choo or Fo-keen men, account of the, 
114. 

Cholera in India, 21, 97, 146, 239— on 
loard II. M. ship Undaunted, 166. 

Chooars, insurrection of the, 147. 

Christianity, conversion of Hindus to, 2, 
82, 84, 88, 236— progress of, in India, 
93, 132, 245 — conveision of a Maho- 
medan fakeer to, 166— caste amongst 
native Christians, 246. 

Chumna Pace, death of, 195, 234^ 

Chung, hoppo of Canton, 1 83. 

Church , Armenian, in the East, 132. 

Circars, Northern, military operations in 
the, 23, 163. 

Civil Annuity Fund of Bengal, 144, 193. 

Clarke (Mr. L.), his remarks on the Cal- 
cutta missionaries, 84. 

Cochin’ China, dispute between, and Siam, 
175 — insurrection in, 185 — visit of the 
American ship Peacock to, ib. 


-run u. uanua?-* * 

Cochrane (Mr. John), dispute of, with^' 
editor of the llcngal Hurkaru , lri. *’> 
Cockerell v. Adam, case of, 2, 

Coco-nut. festival of the, 166. 


Coinage in the dependent states of India, 

100 . 

Collectors, responsibility of, 155, 

College at Allahabad, 20— Elphinstone, at 
Bombay, 26 — Agra, 149 — Hindu, at 
Calcutta, 238 — King’s, in London, 
302. 

Commerce, external, of Bengal, 5— of 
Bokhara and Central Asia, 9 — of 
Persia, 14. " 

Com missaries-gencral, assistant, 43. 

Converts , native, in India, 2, 82, 93, 166, 
336, 245 — correspondence between the 
Rev. Mr. Duff’ and Mr. L. Clarke res- 
pecting, 84. 

Convicts, runaway, in New South Wales, 
35 — their right to sit on juries after 
expiration of their sentence, 188. 

Cottons, import of American, into Ben- 
gal, 6 — price of, in England, 140. 

Coombs (Col ), assassination of, 162. 

Coorg liajah — See Goode. 

Courts- Martial on Capt. Talbot, 37— 
Lieuts. Wak email and Tainsh, 39. — 
Capt. Stewart, 197 — Capts. Macleod 
ami Anderson, 206— Capt. Cox, 265 — 
Capt. Tritton, 266 — Motee, native wo- 
man, ib. 

of Inquiry on Ens. Vickers 199. 

Cox (Capt ), court-martial on, 265, 


Bacoity at Ajmerc, 195, 237. 

Debates at the East-India House: — 
(Dec. 18th 1833 and 19th March 1834) 

— half-yearly dividend, 46 — ship Ba- 
■rossa, ib. — equalization of duties on 
East and West-India sugars, 46, 274 

— late orders in Council relating to 
India and China, 60 — East-India vo- 
lunteers, 274 — suttees, 276 — manda- 
mus, ib.— Mr, Hutchinson’s case, ib. — 
embassies to Persia, 286 — entertain- 
ments to directors, &c., 290 — Com- 
pany’s library and museum, 295, 

*' in Parliament on. Eastftndia 

affairs — See Parliament . 


m 


Jjpccan, corrupt conduct of native officers 
& in, 98, 257— dearth and distress in, 98, 


100, 167 — destruction of a predatory 
chief in, 101— storm in, 167. 

Deccan prize-money, 63. 

Delhi, arrest of two European gentlemen 
at, 8 — revenue of, ib . — quarrels in the 
cabinet at, 18 — murder of children at, 


156. 

Deposits , Indian, remittances oti, to Eu- 
rope, 254. 

Diamond, the Kohi Noor, 93. ^ 
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Directors, East-India, expense of entertain- 
ments to, 290. 

Dissenters, marriages of, in India, 21. 
Doorga Fooja, festival of the, 252. 

Dost Mahomed Khan, governor of Cabool, 
151, 159— character of, 251. 

Dress of Indian Officers, 197. 

Duff" (Rev. A.), correspondence of, with* 
Mr. L. Clarke, 84. 

Durbar, etiquette of the, 92. 

Duties on British ships at Canton, 60, 63, 
132, 302— transit, at Bombay, 167. 


Festivals, idol, toleration of, 94 — coco- 
nut, 166— of the Doorga Pooja, 252 — 
of Gunputly , 257. 

Fires, destructive, at Nagpoor, 20 — in- 
cendiary, at Canton, 30. 

Fitloorydars, operations against, 23, 163. 

Fluid, vegetable, 28. 

Fo-keenmen, account of the, 114. 

Forgeries at Madras, 96 — at Calcutta, 151. 

Formosa , rebellion in, 112, 258. 

Fossil shells on table-land of India, 92, 

French artisans in India, 245. 


Earthquakes in India, 91, 156, 195, 241. 
East- India Company, case of Caunter v., 
28— their correspondence with the com- 
mittee of tea-dealers, 218 — entertain- 
ments to Directors of, 290 — manda- 
mus : case of the India Board v. } 274, 
276. I 

East-India House, goods declared for sale j 
at, 70, 138, 226 — sales at, 72, 140, 
228, 308— library and museum at, 295 
—last tea-sale at, under the charter, 299 ( 

— sec also Debates. 

East -Indian sudder ameens, 17 — ladies, 
their exclusion from the Madras Mili- 
tary Fund, 22. 

Education in India, 20, 91, 99, 244, 250, 
256— of natives in medicine, 145, 197 
—of Hindoo females, 250— of missio- 
naries for the East, 302. 

Eedur, horrible suttee at, 258. 

Egypt, movements of the pasha of, 1 16— 
expected dearth in, coals, ib.— po- 
pulation of Alexandria, it.— Baron Von 
Hugelon the present state of, 192 — 
army and navy, ib. — manufactures, }b. 
—canal, it.— revenues, it.— description 
of the pasha, 193. 

Elephants, white, in Siam, 107. 

Embassies to Persia, expense of, 286. 
Engineers , allowances to officers of, 264 
—appointment of quarter -master ot, at 
Bombay, abolished, 271. 

Ensush language, study of, by Asia', ss, 
20, 91, 9J, 244, 250, 256. 

Europeans, arrest of two, at Delhi, 8. 
Exchanges , Indian, 69, 137, 225, 306. 

Fair, fancy, at Simla, 145, 245 — Asiatic 

origin of fancy fairs, 145 -annual, at 
Hurdwar, 245. 

Fakeer, baptism of a, 166, 

Famine in India, 20, 21 , 26, 96, 98, 100, 
146, I&7, 239, 273 — horrible effects ol, 
96, *155, 156, 168. 

1 farms, serce, at Malacca, 29. 

' .females, Hindoo, essay on the best prac 
tical means for educating, 2.)U. 

Asiat, Jour.N .S. Vol. V3.No.5-. 


Funds, Iqdigo-planters’ Benevolent, 9— 
Steam, in India, 21, 24, 96. 141 — 
Madras Military, 22- Bengal Military 
Retiring, 76 — Civil Service Annuity, 
of Bengal, 144, 193— Madras Military 
Retiring, 163 — Bengal Medical Retir- 
ing, 193, 237. 

Furruchabad , land revenue of, 146. 
Futtecdars, land revenue and rights of, 
251. 

General Orders— see Calcutta , $c. 

Gerard ( Dr.), travels of, 156. 

Gods, free-trade 

Goods, European, cC? al at of, »'i 
Central Asia, 9— in ^Vnricvs 

of, in the East- Indies atm 68, 

136, 224, 305— declared for sale at the 
East-India House, 70, 138, 226, 307. 
Goorlc Jlajah, atrocity of the late, 100. 
Goorliah schools, fancy -fair for the benefit 
of, 145. 

Crain, dearth of, in the Nizam’s domi- 
nions, 20, 98, 100, 168, 239- through- 
out Bengal, 21, 146, 239-at Madias, 

2 i 9(j in Western India, 26, 98, 168, 

273— in Siam, 178— in China, 183- 
cultivation of, in the ultra- Gangctic 
possessions, 250. 

I Grant (Sir J . P.), appointment of, to the 
t Calcutta bench, 63 - address to, from 
the students of the Hindu college, *38. 

, Gun, great, at Agra, 17. 

Guzcrat, horrible suttee in, 258 — dearth 
and distress in, 273. 

Cmlior, infanticide and slave-dealing at 

in revolution at, and expulsion of the 

BaixaBaee, 88, 152, 195, 230- cor. 
I respondent with the raja of, respecting 
steam-engines, 234. 


jMljaz, disturbances in, 30, 106, 116. 
Hercules, ship, cancellation of its license 
at Canton, 182. 

166 252, 257 - college at takutta, 

(2 S) 
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238— fair at Hurdwar, 245— see also 
Natives. ' 

Holkar (Mulliar Uow), death of, 195, 270. 

Home Intelligence: 1 — Debates at the 
East-lndia House, 4G, 274 — Appeals 
from India heard before the Privy Coun- 
cil* 124, 213 — Imperial Parliament, 
297 — Deccan prize-money, 63 — Lord 
Napier, ib. — Mr. Macaulay, 63, 132 — 
Mr. Martin, 63 — Lieut. Col. Morrison, 
ib. — Sir J. p. Grant, ib. — orders in 
Council relating to China, 63, 132, 302 
— abolition of the pilgrim-tax, 131 — 
free-trade in gods, 132 — Carnatic 
stock, ib.y— Island of St. Helena, ib. 

Mr. Macqueen, il>. — duty on British 
vessels trading to China, ib.— Armenian 
church in India, tb. — meeting of mer- 
chants on the subject of the China- 
trade, 216 — new regulation respecting 
the tea-trade, 218, 299 — history of the 
last tea-sale under the charter, 25)9 — 
abolition of the duties at Canton, 302 
— British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, ib. — Rev. Mr. Rudd, 
ib. — missionaries to the East, ib.— pro-' 
motions and changes in his Majesty’s 
forces serving in the East, 65, 133, 
219, 302 — Company’s service, 65 — 
India shipping arrivals and departures, 
and passenr'ys>-«b5, 133, 220, 303 — 
births, •' emvjs, and deaths, 66, 134, 
222._ af -ists, goods declared for sale at 
the ‘V,uSt-/ndia House, 70, 138, 226, 
307 — free-trade ships announced for 
India, 70, 138, 226, 307 — London 
prices-current of East-lndia pioduce, 
71, 139, 227 — prices of shares, 71, 
139, 227— London markets and daily 
prices of stocks, 72, 140, 228, 308. 

Hong-merchants , exactions from, 183. 

Hoppner (Capt.), death of, 135. 

Horse-allowance to Indian officers, 120. 

Hvgel (Baron C. von), remarks by, on 
Egypt, 192. 

Hurdivar, annual fair at, 245. 

Hurkaru , dispute between Mr. Cochrane 
and the conductors of the, 16. 

Hurriana, free district of, 18. 

Hutchinson (Mr.), of Anjengo, case of, 276. 

Hyderabad , distress amongst the natives 
at, 20, 98, 100, 168, 239— anarchy at, 
100 — death of Sir Win, Rumbold at, 
150. 


Ice, American exportation of, to India, 
154— depot, at Calcutta, 195. 

Idol, Burmese, 83— festivals, 94. 
Incendiarism at Canton, 30. 

India (British) ; — External commerce 
of, 5 — trade of, with Central Asia, 
9— with Persia, 14 — cholera and 
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dearth in, 21, 26, 96, 97, 98; 146, 
168, 239, 273 — steam-communication 
with, 21, 24, 27, 28, 95, 97, 141, 
168, 194, 196, 246, 257 — .operations 
against insurgents in, 23, 101, 147, 
163— police of, 26, 166— reported re- 
ductions in the navy of, 27 — army re- 
ductions in, 39, 206 — education of na- 
tives in, 20, 91, 99, 244, 250, 256— 

, employment of natives in, 91, 97 — pro- 
gress of Christianity in, 93, 245— re- 
lief of troops in, 95, 99 — coinage of, 
100— appeals from, 124, 2l3— remarks 
on the ministerial India project for go- 
verning, 116 — abolition of the pilgrim 
tax in, 131 — Armenian church in, 132 
—land revenue of, 144, 251— emigra- 
tion from, to Australia, 150, 191 — 
change of zemindaree to ryotwar settle- 
ment in, 154 — slavery in, 243 — resump- 
tion of lands in, ib. — suppression of 
Thugistn in, 244 — see also Calcutta, 
Madras, fic. Intelligence. 

(Foreign) : — Improvements in 

Oude, 17, 90— quarrels in the cabinet 
at Delhi, 18 — treaty between Runjeet 
Sing and Sha Shooja, ex-chief of Ca- 
bool, 19, 242 — affairs of Rajpootana 
andMewar, 19, 195, 237, 240 — tor- 
ture of Bysak Singh, formerly dewan 
of Cashmere, 20 — dearth and distress 
in the Nizam’s territories, 20, 98, 100, 
168— sickness, 20, 21, 97, 146, 239- 
abuses in the administration of Cash- 
meie, 82 — revolution in Sindiah’s state, 
88, 152, 195, 230 — inroads of the 
Sheika watees, 91 — operations of Shah 
Slnija to recover the throne of Cabool, 
90, 150, 242— affairs of Runjeet Singh, 
159, 195, 241 — munificence of the 
Begum Sumroo, 195 — death of Hol- 
kar, 195— affairs at Jeypore, 241. 

(Netherlands) : — Interference of 

the Dutch with the Campar and Siac 
trade, 29— further operations against the 
Padries in Sumatra, 105, 174, 196- 
disturbances at Jambi, near Palembang, 
105 — entrenchment of Batavia, 175 — 
disturbances amongst the native sugar, 
planters in the Paserwan district, 196 — 
deaths, 212, 

Indian Navy, 27, 122, 223, 271. 

Indigo, Company’s quarterly sale of, 140, 
228— crops in Bengal, 140, 147, 196. 

Indigo-planters, Benevolent Fund for, 9. 

Infanticide prohibited at Gwalior, 19— at 
Bhurtpore, 155. 

Inncs (Mr. J.), extraordinary act of in- 
cendiarism by, at Canton, 30. 

Interest, legal rate of, in New South 
Wales, 34, 189. 

Inundations in China, 115, 182, 184, 258. 

Iron , steam- vessels of, 92. 

Lie of France, marriages at, 45, 273. 
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Tambi, disturbances at, 105. 
avn— see India ( Netherlands ). 

Jcypore, collections of revenue in, 241— 
change in the government of, 253. 
Jotcdars, rights of 89. 

Judda , disturbances at, 36, 106. 

Judicial Officers, native, corruption amongst, 

19, 24. 

Jungle Mchah , campaign in the, 147 — 
obstruction of justice in, 148. 

Jurors , grand, admission of natives to act 
as, 24, 73. 

Justice, obstruction of, 148— new charter 
of, for Ceylon, 169. 

Kennedy (Co\. Vans), his dispute with the 
editor of the Bombay Gazette , 26, 196, 
254. 

Khnndahar , government of, 242. 

Khan Paa , or Siamese monster, 178. 
Kmedy, operations in, 163. 

King George's Sound, projected Indian set- 
tlement at, 150. 

Kistnamah Dorah, a Fittoorydar, 23, 164. 
Kohi Noor diamond , account of the, 93. 
Kotah, enterprize of the opium-dealers of, 
98. 

Labour, compulsory, in Ceylon, 102. 
Lady Munro, loss of the ship, 253. 

Land, distress of the cultivators of, in 
India, 91, 154— value of, in Van Die- 
men’s Land, 115 — revenue in India, 
141, 251 — resumption of, in Bengal, 
243. 

Languages, Oriental, translations into, 6 
—English, study of, at native courts, 

20, 91, 244 — l’ersian, abolition of, at 
the Bengal treasury, 148. 

Laos, cruelty of the Siamese towards the 
late prince of, 175. 

I t a w -lectures to natives at Calcuttta, 238 
— at Madras, 254. 

Libel, case of, at Bombay, 26, 196, 254. 
Library, East- India Company’s, 295. 
TJgor, rajah of, 177. 

Loan, Bengal, of 1825-26, 148. 

Locusts in India, 239 — in China, 259. 
London prices-current, 71, 139, 227 — 
markets, 72, 140, 228, 308. 

iAicknoio—sw Oude. 

Macao, new governor of, 259 — sec also 
China. 

Macauky { Mr. T. B.), 63, 132. i 


Mackintosh and Co. of Calcutta, insol- 
vency of, 1, 74, 76, 141, 252. 

Macleod (Capt.), court-martial on, 206. 

Macqueen (Mr. Potter), 132. 

Madras Intelligence: — Distress 
amongst the natives, 21, 96, 162 — plun- 
der of the grain bazaars, 21, 97, 162 
—exclusion of East-Indian ladies from 
the Military Fund, 22— native literary 
society, ib. — paper currency, ib. — • law 
prospects, ib. — the Male Asylum He- 
rald, 23 — operations in the northern 
Circars, ib. — corruption of natives, 24 
—steam navigation, 24, 97, 195 — Mr. 
Wolff, -96 — forgeries, ib, — tanks and 
wells, ib. — weather and price of grain, 
162 — assassination of Colonel Coombs, 
ib. —Military Retiring Fund, 163 — 
conduct of the troops in Vuagapatam, 
ib. — outrage at Negapatam, 1 64 — the 
press, 165— bridge over the Vennar, ib. 
— cholera, 166— Gulf of Manaar, 195, 
240 — law lectures to natives, 254— 
prices of European goods, 68, 136, 224, 
305— government securities, 69, 137, 
225, 306-shipping, 42, 119, 210, 270 
— births, marriages, and deaths, 42, 
120, 210, 271. 

Government Orders: — Offices of 

deputy surveyor-general at Madras and 
Bombay, 39 — movements of corps, 

1 19, 206 — conduct of the troops em- 
ployed in Vizagapatam, 163 — services 
of Mr. G. E. liussel, 164 — staft'.officor 
to the depot of European pensioners at 
Cuddalore, 206'*-medicaI attendance on 
division staffs, w. — courts-martial, 39, 
206 — civil, ecclesiastical, and military 
appointments, 40, 119, 208— army fur- 
loughs, 42, 119, 210. 

Supreme Court :— Dearth of bu- 
siness, 22 — want of natives amongst the 
giand-jurymcn, 161 — trial of Surava- 
nah, for murder, ib. — practice in the 
petty court, 162. 

Malacca Intelligence :— Court of Ju- 
dicat ure, 29 — case of Inchee Kar- 
ritn v. Quay l’ang, ?6.— slave-trading, 
30 — births and deaths, 45, 212, 273. 

Malays, captive, in Siam, 177. 

Mannar, passage through the Gulf of, 
195, 240. 

Markets in India, 69, 137, 225, 306 — 
London, 72, 140, 22B, 308— for Eu- 
ropean goods in China, 69, lo7, 22 j. 

Mm riages of dissenters in India, 21 — trial 
for breach of promise at Van Diemen’s 
[.and, 35— intended, in high-life in the 
Mofussil, 92— singular dispute at Shi- 
raj respecting, 174. 

Martin (Mr. W. B.), 63. 
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Mauritius Intelligence: — Tranquil 
state of the island, 33— volunteer corps, 
105 — press-regulation, 105, ^-—sla- 
very abolition plan, 172— case of the 
American ship Hindu, 172- Mr. Chas. 
Telfair, ib.— deaths, 212. 

Mecca, projected attack on, 36, 106. 

Medical Retiring Fund, Bengal, 193, 237. 

Medicine , study of, by Hindus, 145, 197. 

Meer MoradAli, chief ameer of Sindh, 150. 

Meerut, prevention of a suttee at, 151 — 
earthquake at, 159— distress at, 240. 

Mehemct Ali, pasha of Egypt, 192. 

Mesrop David, an Armenian, 132. 

Mewar, deplorable state of, 1 9. 

Military Fund, Madras, exclusion of East- 
Indian ladies from, 22— Bengal, 237. 

Military Retiring Fund , Bengal, 76 — 
Madras, 163, 

Missionaries, Calcutta, conversion of na- 
tives by, 2, 82, 93, 166, 245— charges 
against their conduct, 84, 236— schools 
belonging to, 88 — education of, for the 
East, 302. 
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instruction of, in English, 20 , 91,* 99 , 
244, 250, 256 — -sufferings of, owing to 
the scarcity of grain, 20 , 21 , 26, 96, 
93, 162, 167, 168— sicknoss of, 21, 97 , 
146, 239 — acting as grand-jurymen, 
24, 73 —embezzlement of public pro- 
perty by, 24, 80, 97— admission of, to 
government employment, 91, 97 — me- 
dical education of, 145, 1 97— their cre- 
dulity, 146— murder of, 148 caste 

amongst native Christians., 246— law 
lectures to, 238, 254— See also Hindus. 

Nautilus, cruizer, loss of the, 273. 

Navigation by steam to India, 21 , 24, 27 
28, 95, 97, 141, 168, 194, 195, 196! 
246, 257— in the Red Sea, 99. 

Navy, Indian, reported retrenchments in 
27— appointments and promotions in' 

122, 223, 271— Egyptian, 192. 

Negapatam, outrage at, 164. 

Neilgherry Ildls, establishment on, 211 . 

Nepal, earthquake in, 158, 241. 

Nerbudda, survey of the, 257. 

Newspapers — see Press. 


Mocha, disturbances at, 36, 106. 

Mofussil, arrears of suits in the courts of, 
154— earthquakes in, 156, 241. 

Mogul, Great, quarrel in the cabinet of 
the, 18, 

Monghyr, earthquakes at, 157, 241. 

Monkies, white, in Siam, 108. 

Moorshedabad, mutiny gt, 154— French 
artisans at, 244. 

Mm risen (Lieut. Cob), 63. 

Motlhy (Dr.), dacoiiy on the house of, at 
Ajmere, 195, 237. 

Multan, conduct of Runjcct Sing towards/ 
159. 

Murder in the Jungle Mehals, 148— of 
children at Delhi, 156— in New South 
Wales, 191. 

M uricl (Lieut. Col ), operations of, 163. 

Murphy, case of Kennedy v., 26, 196, 
254. 


T . : — 

Legislative enactments, 33 , 188— le^al 
rate of interest in the colony, 34 , ] #i) 
Mr. Wentworth and the local govern- 
ment, 35-coals, ib. —Court of Request,, 
^.-runaway convicts, ib.-Ncw South 
Wales Magazine, ib.- a judge lined by 
himseff, 76 . — Mr. Potter Macqueen, 
1 3-— public meeting respecting the ap- 
propriation of the colonial revenue, 189 
— reported discovery, IDO _ I.ostiJitics 
with the natives, lDl-births, marriages, 
and deaths, 212 . ° 


Supreme Court : -Macdonald v. 

Levey, 34— libel on Mr. Tlierry, 35 . 

Nw Zealand , arrival of Mr. Busby, his 
Majesty’s resident at, 185, 189— distur- 
bances atHokianga, 136. 

Nhatn's territories ~ see Hydrabad. 
Nusseerabad, dearth and distress at, 239. 
Nirncra Elia, sanalarium at, 171. 


Mutiny at Gwalior, 83, 152, 195, 230— 
at Moorshedabad, 154. 

Muttra, suttee at, 100. 

Museum, East- India Company’s, 295. 


Nagadong, volcanoes of, 212. 

Nagpoor , fires at, 20. 

Napier (Lord), 63. 

Natives of India, conversion of, 2, 82, 
84, 88 , 93, 166, 236, 245— treatment 
of, 6 , 144 — corruption of, holding go- 
vernment appointments, 19, 97 , 257— 


Officers, Indian— see Army. 

Offices, government, concentration of at 
Calcutta, 238. ’ 

Opium, enterprise of native dealers of, in 
Kotah, 98— consumption of, in China 
1 13— opium ships in China, 113 i st i ’ 
258. * 9 

Ordeal, curious, in Siam, 178. 

Oriental languages, translations into, 7 . 

Oude, new canal in, 17 — improvement in 
the administration of, 90— present to 
v/liis Majesty, 91— earthquake in, 156 — 
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cholera in, 231) — Mr. Prendergast’g 
claim on the government of, 276. 

'adang, insurrection against the Dutch at, 

105, 174. 

• alcoiidah , military operations at, 23. 

’ aimer and Co. of Calcutta, 1, 141— of 
Hyderabad, 150. 

’arliament, Debates in; — (House of 
Commons)— Tea Duties, 297. 

Mtani, Siamese expedition against, 17C. 

5 atna , earthquake at, 157. 

"aim cause , suit connected with the cele- 
brated, 124. 

0 nssen"ers of India ships, 60,134, 221, 303. 
Peking Gazette, contents of the, 183. 

IhtNANQ Intelligence : — Case of Caun- 
ter v. the East-India Company, 28 — 
births and marriages, 123, 212,272. 

Persia, report of Lieut. Buines on the 
commerce of, 14 — death of the heredi- 
tary prince, Abbas Mirza, 106— expense 
of embassies to, 286. 

Persian Gulf, distuibances in, 173. 

Persian language, abolition of the, at the 
Bengal trousury, 148. 

Peshawar , projected attack on, 20, 241 — 
account of liunjeet Sing’s lirst attempt 
on, 160. 

Phenomenon, singular, 91. 

Phu-yen, harbour of, 185. 

Pilgrims, abolition of the taxon, 131. 
1’irates, near Singapore, 104. 

Police at Bombay, 26, 166. 

Polynesia— see Sandwich Islands. 

Poonnh, corruption of native revenue offi- 
cers at, 08, 257— distress at, 100— Eng- 
lish school at, 156. 

Press, disputes with, in India, 16— Mr. 
Cochrane and the Bengal llurkaru, ib. 

the Madras Mule Asylum Herald and 

its debtors, 23— Col. Vans Kennedy 
and the Bombay Gazette, 26, 106, 254 

new periodical in New South Wales, 

35 — restrictions on, at the Mauritius, 
105, 172- -suppression of the Evange- 
list and Miscellanea Sinica at Macao, 
132— its rapid advances at Madras, 163 
—native, at Bombay, 167— government, 
in China, 183. 

Prices- Current, East-India, 68, 136, 224, 
305— London, 71, 139, 227. 

Prinsep (G. A.), estate of, 141. 
Prize-money, Deccan, 63. 

Privy Council, appeals from India) heard 
before . _G. J. Gordon, executor of 
Futteh Yab Khan v. Khajeh Aboo Ma- 
homed Khan and others, 124— Rajah 
Haimun Chull Sing v. Koomer Gun- 
shcam Sing, 127— Bank of Bengal i>. 
East-India Company, 128 — Gopee Mo- 
hun Thakoor and others v. Raja R ^- 
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hanet, 130 — Bence Suhao and Madhoo 
Suhae v. Hurkishen Doss, 213 — Mer- 
cer and others v. Plowden, 214— Ulruk 
Sing v. Beny Persad, ib, — Raja llow 
Vencata Niladry ltow v. Enuogoonty 
Sooriahand Ramaniah, 215. 

Punishment, corporeal, abolition of, in 
India, 251. 

Purneah, earthquake at, 157. 

Rajpoot ana, unsettled state of, 19, 195, 
237— disputes in, 210. 

Ramoossee chief, destruction of a, 101. 

Ramsay (Mrs.), trial of, 229. 

Red Sea,. steam navigation in the, 99. 

Relief of troops in Bengal, 95, 117— at 
Bombay, 99— at Madras, 119, 206. 
Remittances , India, to England, 254. 
Retiring Funds, Bengal Military, 76- 
Madras Military, 163 — Bengal Medical, 
193, 237. 

Revenue of Bundelcund, 8— of Delhi, ib. 

— land, of Agra, Muttra, Allyghur, 
and Furruckabad, 144— of Egypt, 192 
— land, and rights of Futteedars, 251, 
Rice, importation of, into China, 1 13. 

Roads in Ceylon, 28, 169 — new, to Slier- 
ghatec, 240. 

Robbenes by sepoys at Bombay, 101, 166 
— at Ajinere, 195, 237, 

Ross (Mr. Alex.), 264, 

Rudd (Rev. J. H. A.), 302. 

Rutnbohl (Sir Win.), death of, 150— his 
connexion with the firm of Palmer and 
Co. of Hyderabad, ib, 

Runjeet Singh, treaty of, with Shah Shuja 
ul Mulk, ex-chief of Cabool, 19, 90, 
150, 212 — ins preparations to attack 
Peshawur, 20, 211 — torture of Bysak 
Sing by, 20— remonstrance from Gene- 
ral Ventura to, upon the subject of 
Cashmere, 82 — movements of, 90— dis- 
graceful means employed by him to ac- 
quire the great Kohl Noor diamond, 93 
- his conduct towards Cashmere and 
Cabool, 159— sickness of, 195, 241 — 
European influence at the court of, 245. 
Russel (Mr. G. E.), services of, 164, 
Russia, trade of, with Bokhara, 9. 

Ryan (Sir Edw.), sickness of, 238. 

Ryots, distressed, 91. 

llyotwaree System, remarks on the, 154. 

St Helena, further retention of, by the 
East- India Company, 132— military ap- 
pointments in, 45, 273— marriages and 
deaths, 45. ^ 

Sanatorium at NuwcraElia, 171. 
Sandwich Islands , affairs in, 36. 

Savings' Bank at Calcutta, 244. 

Schools, missionary, at Calcutta, 3, 82, 84 ; 
88, 250— for the study of English at na« 
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tive courts, 91— Goorkah, 145— Eng- 
libli, at Bandat), 244— English, at Poo- 
nah, 156. 

Science , British association for the advance- 
ment of, 302. 

Scinde, operations against, 20— treaty be- 
tween the ameers of, and the ex-chief of 
Cabool, 150. 

Scots Churchy native seminary of the, at 
Calcutta, 250. 

Securities, Indian, 69, 137, 225,306. 

Sepoys, attack on the bazaars at Bombay 
by, 101, 166. 

Shah Shuja ul Mulk, ex-chief of Cabool, 
19, 90i 93, 150, 242. 

Shares, prices of, 71, 139, 227. 

Sheikawatees, inroads of the, 91. 

Shells, fossil, on the table land of Central 
India, 92. 

Sherghalee, new road to, 240. 

Shikarpoor, preparations of the ex-chief of 
Cabool at, 150, 242. 

Shipping, Notices of: — Experimental 
voyage of the Sylph to the north of 
China, 33, 108, 178 — proposed impost 
on ships trading to Canton, 61, 63, 132 
— loss of the Circasian, 66 — condemna- 
tion of the Luke of York, Lord Amherst , 
and Earn qnt, at Calcutta, 66, 134— 
loan of the Hugh I.vndsay steamer by 
the Indian government, 95, 141, 168, 
194, 246, 257— etiquette to be observed 
by merchantmen on passing H.M. ships 
in the Indian seas, 104 — new anchorage 
for the Lintin fleet of opium ships, 113 
— loss of the Osar, Eudora , Industry, 
and Grecian, 134— dangerous situation 
of the Samuel lirown , ib. —condemna- 
tion of the York, ib. — cholera on board 
H.M.S. Undaunted, 166 — salaries of 
officers in the merchant service at Bom- 
bay, 167 — launch of the Lulus steamer 
at Bombay, 168— seizure of the Dutch 
ship* fiaiavia, ib. — case of the Hindu at 
the Mauritius, 172 — cancellation of the 
Hercules' license at Canton, 182— visit 
of the American ship Peacock to Siam 
and Cochin China, 177, 185 — attack on 
the Fortitude at Hokianga, 186 — loss of 
the J.ady Munro, 222, 253— of the Har- 
riet, 222 — of the cruizer Nautilus, 273. 

Arrivals and departures -Cal. 

cutta, 38, 118, 203, 269— Madras, 42, 
119, 210, 270— Bombay, 44, 122, 211, 

272— Ceylon, 122, 272— China, 212, 

273— England, 65, 133, 220, 303. 

* Passengers by, 66, 134, 221, 303 

-free-traders to India, 70, 138, 226, 
307. 

Shiraz, singular dispute at, 174. 

Shotlon and Co,, failure of, 97. 

Siam, visit to the capital of, 106— inter- 
view with the king of, ib . — white ele- 
phants and monkies in, J06, 107— tor- 


ture in, 107— swimming child, t&.—pou 
litical state of, 175— Laos tribes, ib.~ 
sufferings of Malay captives in, 177 — 
American treaty with, ib .— scarcity in, 
178— curious ordeal in, it,— the Khan 
Taa, or monster of, ib, 

Simlah, fancy fair at, 145, 245. 

Sindia, revolution in the state of, 88 , 152, 
195, 230 — death of Chumna Baee, 
daughter of the late, 195, 234. 

Singapore Intelligence: — Dutch in- 
terference in the trade with Campar, 29 
— piracy, 104 — naval etiquette, ib.— ap- 
pointments, 45 — prices of European 
goods, 69, 137, 225, 306 — births, mar- 
riages, and deaths, 45, 123, 212, 

Singhur, hili-fort of, 167. 


Slave-dealing prohibited at Gwalior, 18- 
instance of, at Malacca, 30— court- 
martial on a female for, 266. 

Slavery, emancipation from, at the Mauri- 
tius, 172— in zillah Behar, 243. 

Societies, Proceedings of: — Carnatic 
Literary Society, 22 — Bombay Native 
Education Society, 99. 

Socidy Islands, visits of King’s ships to, 
186— marriage of the queen of, and 
consequent insurrection at Tahiti, 16 . 

Soonderbuns, survey of the, 244. 

Staff employment , withdrawal of officers 
trom regimental duty for,' 264. 

Steam'navigution from England to India, 
21, 24, 27, 95, 97, 141, 168 , 194, 195, 
196, 246, 257— meeting in Ceylon res- 
pecting, 28— to the lied Sea, 99— offer 
of the Bengal government respecting, 
141, 168. 

Steam-boats, iron, 92. 

Steam-engines, correspondence with the 
rajah of Gwalior respecting, 234. 

Stewart (Capt.), court-martial on, 197. 

Stocks, daily prices of, 72, 140, 228, 308 
— Carnatic, 132, 

Storm, effects of the late, in Bengal, 156- 
in the Deccan, 167 — in China, 184, 

Sadder Amcens, East- Indian, 1 7 — proposed 
titles to, ib. 

Siulder Lewanny Adawlut, arrears in the 
Mofussil Courts of, 154— privilege of 
pleading in, 155. 

Sugars, East and West-India, equalization 
of the duties on, 46, 274. 


Sumatra— see India ( Netherlands ). 

Surgeons, vetet inary, allowances to, 264. 

Surveyors-gcneral , deputy, at Madras and 
Bombay, 39. 

Suttee at Muttra, 100 — prevented at Me- 
rut, 151— horrible, at Eedur, 258. 

Sivan lliver, emigration from India to, 191 
—treatment of the aborigines of, 259— 
acting governor at, 273. 

Summing child in Siam, 108. 
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Si/fji/t, experimental voyage of the, 33, 108, 

178. 

Syria, improvements in, 116. 


Tahiti, insurrection in, 186. 

Tainsh (Lieut.), court-martial on, 39. 

Takee, academy at, 17. 

Talbot (Capt.), court-martial on, 37. 

Tax upon pilgrims in India, 131. 

Tay lor (Col.), fine on, 106. 

• (Brig. Gen.), services of, 163. 

Tea , trade in, at Bokhara, 12— Company’s 
sales of, 72, 140, 308— correspondence 
with government on the subject of the 
trade, 216 — new regulations respecting 
the trade, in England, 218— new duty 
on, 226— petition to Parliament on the 
subject of the new duties, 297 — eventful 
history of the last sale of, under the 
charter, 299. * 

Telfair (Mr. Chas.), death of, 173. 

Temples, Buddhist, in Ceylon, 169. 

Tcignmouth (Lord), death of, 222. 

Theatre, Chowringhee, alleged insult to, 
natives at, 6— state of its affairs, 21. 

Theft, Siamese mode of discovering, 1/8. 

Thugism, suppression of, 244. 

Tiger, fight betwixt an alligator and a, 
242. 


Tirhoot, earthquake at, 156. 
Topary, antiques at, 169. 


Torture in Siam, 108. 

Trade, external, of Bengal, 5-of J Bok- 
hara and Central Asia, 9 — of Persia, 14 
—of Campar with Singapore, 29— at- 
tempts to open it along the coast o 
China, 33, 108, 178, 181 -proposed 
impost on ships trading to China, 61, 
63 132, 217, 302 — British, with China 
during 1832, 114— of Van 1 

Land, 115 — free, in gods, 132 — tea, 
140 218, 297, 299 — meeting of Lon- 
don’ merchants respecting the trade to 


China, 216— Caffre, at the Cape of 
Good Hope, 262— see also Markets. 
Transit duties at Bombay, 167. 

Travancore, transactions of Mr. Hutchin- 
son with the rajah of, 276. 

Trillon (Capt.), court-martial on, 266. 
Turks , ferocity of two, at Negapatum, 164. 
Twist, manufacture of, at Fort Gloster, 6. 
Tyller (Dr. John), on translations into 
Oriental languages, 6. 

Van Diemen’s Land Intelligence: — 
Breach of promise of marriuge: case 
of Hawthorn v. Steel, 35 — Flourish- 
ing state of the colony, 115 — trade of 
HobarUTown, ib . — value of land, ib . — 
trial by jury, 101'— (yirths, marriages, 
and deaths, 123, 

Vennar, bridge over the, 165, 

Ventura (Gen.), 82. 

Vickers (Ens.), court of inquiry on, 190. 
Vizagapalam , conduct of troops in, 1G3 . 
Volcanoes of Nagadong, 242. 

Volunteers, East- India, disembodying of 
the, 274. 

JVaghorn (Mr.), overland journey of, 27. 
IVakeman (Lieut,), court-martial on, 39. 
Water, boring for, in India, 80. 

Wilson (Bishop), letter of, prohibiting 
distinctions of caste an^ngst native 
Christians in India, 246. 

(Capt.), on steam-navigation in 

the lied Sea, 99. 

Witnesses, committal of, at Bombay, 167. 
Wolff ( Rev. Joseph), his account of the 
city of Cashmere, 81 — visit of, to 
Madras, 96. 

Wool, prices of, at public sales, 72. 
Worsley (Maj. Gen.), donation of, 302. 

Zemindarce System, change of, to that of 
ryotwarec, 154. 

Zillah Courts, practices in, 9. 


errata. 

Part I. p. 34, fir dJ? »-£ ^ / 

p, 120, line 24, for mode, read modes. 

183j ii ne 8, for constitutional, read constituent. 

p. # 221,’ line 12 , for who, read he. 

p, 222, line 13, dele who. 
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